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Cameron  Russ,  6,  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  prac- 
tices his  salute  under  the  guns  of  the  "Mighty  Mo." 
Cameron  has  been  in  love  with  battleships  since  he  saw 
USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  on  television.  When  his  par- 
ents  learned  Cameron  was  seriously  ill  with  cancer,  they 
wrote  the  captain  of  New  Jersey  to  ask  if  the  famed  bat- 
tleship was  scheduled  for  a visit  to  Australia.  New  Jer- 
sey wasn’t,  but  its  commander,  Capt.  W.  Lewis  Glenn, 
knew  USS  Missouri  (BB  63)  was.  He  wrote  a letter  to  ■ 
"Mo’s"  commanding  officer  explaining  Cameron’s 
dream.  A few  weeks  later,  Cameron’s  parents  received  a 
personal  invitation  to  visit  from  Capt.  J.A.  Carney, 
"Mighty  Mo’s”  C.O.,  while  Missouri  was  in  Sydney. 
Photo  by  J02  Todd  H.  Willebrand. 
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Front  Cover:  USS  Spartanburg  County  (LST  1192)  sails  under 
angry  North  Sea  clouds  during  exercise  Northern  Wedding  ’86. 
Photo  by  PHC  Jeff  Hilton. 
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VEAP  enrollment 

A new  deadline  has  been  set  for  those  people 
wanting  to  enroll  in  the  Veterans  Educational 
Assistance  Program. 

Due  to  recent  legislation,  VEAP  enrollment  is 
open  to  active  duty  people  who  previously 
missed  the  June  30,  1985  deadline.  The  new 
deadline  is  March  31,  1987.  After  March  31, 
VEAP  will  be  terminated  and  no  further  enroll- 
ments allowed.  Those  people  who  do  not  enroll 
by  March  31  will  be  ineligible  for  any  other  leg- 
islated educational  benefit  program. 

VEAP  contributions  can  be  made  by  allotment 
or  lump  sum  payment.  Contact  your  command 
disbursing  officer  for  enrollment  procedures. 

Questions  concerning  VEAP  that  cannot  be 
answered  at  the  command  level  should  be 
directed  to:  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions (OP-114E11),  attn:  Lt.  T.T.  Tilton,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20350-1114,  or  call  AUTOVON  224- 
5934  or  (202)  694-5934.  □ 


BOSS  works 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  “Buy  Our  Spares 
Smart”  (BOSS)  project,  its  pricing  hotline  has 
received  more  than  18,000  inquiries  from  more 
than  1 ,500  different  ship  and  shore  commands. 
With  decreased  prices  resulting  from  28  percent 
of  the  price  challenges,  BOSS  shows  a potential 
savings  of  $185  million. 

The  hotline  numbers  are:  commercial  (202) 
692-5263;  AUTOVON  222-5263.  □ 


LDO/CWO  program  change 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  1st  class  petty  officers  taking 
part  in  the  FY  1989  selection  board  for  limited 
duty  officer  and  chief  warrant  officer.  The  follow- 
ing changes  are  in  effect: 

—Must  have  one  year  time-in-rate  as  an  E-6 
as  of  Oct.  1,  1987; 

— Must  have  completed  at  least  eight  years  of 
active  naval  service  by  Oct.  1,  1987,  not  includ- 


I 
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ing  any  active  duty  for  training.  Active  duty  E-6s 
with  service  in  other  armed  services  may  be 
credited  to  meet  minimal  service  requirements  if 
they  clearly  demonstrate  their  training  and 
expertise  directly  relates  to  or  parallels  the 
requirements  of  the  Navy.  An  endorsement  by 
the  sailor’s  commanding  officer  is  required;  and 
— Must  take  the  January  1987  Navywide 
examination  for  advancement  to  chief  petty  offi- 
cer and  be  selection-board-eligible.  Eligibility 
requirements,  except  time-in-grade,  also  must 
be  completed  for  E-7.D 


Naval  Reserve  history  buffs 

The  Director  of  Naval  History  is  seeking  Naval 
Reserve  officers  to  form  a national  Volunteer 
Training  Unit  (VTU),  in  early  1987,  devoted  to 
naval  history.  In  time,  a full-fledged,  mobiliza- 
tion-designated unit  will  result.  Interested  histor- 
ians, museum  and  art  curators,  archivists,  librar- 
ians, and  others  with  suitable  talents  and  pro- 
fessional backgrounds  should  send  a letter  and 
an  Officer  Qualification  Questionnaire  to:  Capt. 
David  L.  Woods,  USNR,  Naval  Reserve  History 
Project  Officer,  P.O.  Box  15114,  Arlington,  Va. 
22215;  telephone  (202)  746-1844  or  AUTOVON 
278-1 844.  □ 


Marine  Corps  scholarships 

The  Marine  Corps  Scholarship  Foundation,  a 
non-profit  organization,  is  accepting  scholarship 
applications  for  the  1987-88  academic  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  MCSF  assistance,  appli- 
cants must  be  sons  or  daughters  of  active  duty 
or  reserve  Marines  in  good  standing  or  children 
of  Marines  honorably  discharged,  living  or 
deceased. 

Scholarship  applicants  must  be  high  school 
seniors  or  graduates,  or  undergraduates  at 
accredited  colleges,  universities  or  post-high 
school  vocational/technical  institutions. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Marine 
Corps  Scholarship  Foundation,  James  Forrestal 
Campus,  P.O.  Box  3008,  Princeton,  N.J., 
08543-0908.  □ 
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Equal  opportunity  course 

The  Defense  Equal  Opportunity  Management 
Institute  Staff  Officer  Course  is  scheduled  for 
April  6-17,  1987,  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

The  course  will  address  such  topics  as:  con- 
cepts of  equal  opportunity;  personal  and  organi- 
zational values;  interpersonal  and  intercultural 
communication;  prejudice  and  discrimination; 
racism  and  sexism;  and  basic  equal  opportunity 
staff  advisor  skills. 

Nominations  are  restricted  to  people  currently 
performing  equal  opportunity  staff  duties.  Quota 
requests  should  contain  the  following:  Name, 
rank/GS  level.  Social  Security  number/desig- 
nator, present  billet  and  the  scope  of  equal 
opportunity  responsibilities,  address  and  phone 
number. 

Quota  requests  must  be  received  by  Feb.  20 
at:  Commander,  Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand (NMPC-61),  Washington,  D.C.  20370- 
5610.  Call  Lt.  P.  Ryan  at  AUTOVON  224-2007 
or  (202)  694-2007.  □ 


Name  change  saves  money 

The  Naval  Education  and  Training  Program  and 
Development  Center  at  Saufley  Field,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  is  changing  its  name  and  modifying 
its  mission — and  saving  the  Navy  money. 

The  center  is  slated  to  be  renamed  Naval 
Education  and  Training  Program  Management 
Support  Activity  and  will  take  on  the  missions  of 
four  centers  and  activities  to  streamline  opera- 
tions. In  the  process  of  the  reorganization,  two 
activities— the  Management  Information  and 
Instructional  System  Activity  and  the  Naval  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Financial  Information  Pro- 
cessing Center— will  be  disestablished  and 
those  functions  assumed  by  the  new  command. 

Overall,  the  newly-established  NETPMSA  will 
be  responsible  for  the  functions  of  MUSA, 
NETFIPC,  the  Consolidated  Civilian  Personnel 
Office  and  the  CNET  Program  Tracking  System. 

The  reorganization  is  expected  to  save  more 
than  $500,000  annually  and  includes  the  re- 
assignment of  22  civilian  positions.  □ 
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Navy  gymnast  reaches  ne 


“I  heard  something  crack  when 
I hit.  it  sounded  iike  someone 
cracking  their  knuckies.  i Just  roiied 
over  and  started  praying.  ” 


Suddenly,  sunlight  streaming  through 
the  windows  of  the  practice  room  caught 
his  eye.  For  some  reason — and  to  this 
day  he  still  doesn’t  know  exactly  why — it 
signaled  him  to  bring  his  body  out  of  its 
ball-like  somersault  position  and  try  to 
land.  But  it  was  too  early.  He  was  still 
upside  down.  He  crashed  head-first  into 
the  mats  with  a sickening  thud. 

“I  heard  something  crack  when  I hit,” 
said  Belesimo.  “It  sounded  like  someone 
cracking  their  knuckles.  I just  rolled  over 
and  started  praying.” 

As  he  lay  there,  Belesimo’s  entire  body 
went  numb,  except  for  his  hands  and 
wrists,  which  were  flooded  with  intense 
pain.  He  described  it  as  the  most  pain  he 
had  ever  felt  in  his  life.  When  his  coach 
reached  his  side,  all  Belesimo  could  say 


Tom  Belesimo,  a U.S.  Naval  Academy 
gymnast,  remembers  his  accident  as 
clearly  as  if  it  happened  yesterday.  It  was 
the  Spring  of  1985 — Good  Friday,  to  be 
exact.  During  the  regular  team  practice 
that  afternoon  he  attempted  a triple 
back-somersault  dismount  from  the  high 
bar.  It  was  an  extremely  difficult  move, 
but  Belesimo,  a confident  and  aggressive 
athlete,  felt  he  was  ready  for  it. 

“I  went  into  the  flip  and  started  count- 
ing somersaults,”  he  recalls.  “Right  after 
the  first  one  I lost  count  and  didn’t  know 
where  I was.” 
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fights  after  near- paralyzing  accident. 
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Gymnast 
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was:  “I  think  1 hurt  myself.” 

He  had  indeed  hurt  himself.  After 
studying  a series  of  X-rays,  doctors  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  where  Belesimo 
had  been  rushed,  concluded  that  the  fifth 
vertebra  in  his  neck  had  come  out  of 
position  and  was  pressing  against  his 


Most  of  the  people  who  knew  Belesimo 
at  the  time  of  his  accident  held  out 
little  hope  that  he  would  return. 


spinal  cord.  That  was  causing  the  numb- 
ness throughout  his  body. 

“They  told  me  that  he  came  within  a 
quarter  inch  of  paralysis,”  said  Peter  Kor- 


mann,  the  academy’s  gymnastics  coach. 

The  doctors  felt  the  best  hope  for  re- 
covery was  realignment  of  the  vertebrae. 
This  was  accomplished  by  screwing  a cal- 
iper-like device  into  his  skull  and  hanging 
weights  from  it  to  create  traction  pulling 
his  head  away  from  his  body,  Belesimo 
explained,  pointing  to  the  indented  scars 
near  his  temples. 

After  giving  Belesimo  several  well- 
placed  shots  of  Novocain,  the  doctors 
went  to  work.  As  they  attached  the  device 
to  his  head,  Belesimo  asked  how  they 
would  know  when  they  had  gone  in  far 
enough. 

“You  know  how  you  cook  a turkey 
and  the  little  thing  pops  up  when  it’s 
done?”  the  doctor  asked.  “Well,  there’s 
a thing  on  here  that  works  just  like  that.” 
A few  seconds  later  Belesimo  heard  the 
tell-tale  “pop.”  The  doctors  attached 
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weights  to  the  device  in  five-pound  incre- 
ments throughout  the  night. 

“Every  time  they  added  a weight  they 
took  x-rays  and  I watched  the  vertebra 
move  out  from  its  dislocated  position 
and  back  into  place,”  he  said. 

It  took  18  hours  and  60  pounds  of 
weight  to  realign  the  vertebrae,  but  that 
wasn’t  the  end  of  the  ordeal.  Belesimo 
had  to  remain  on  his  back  with  a 10- 
pound  weight  dangling  from  the  device 
until  surgery,  five  days  later. 

The  surgery  involved  taking  a piece  of 
bone  from  his  hip  and  a small  piece  of 
wire  and  using  them  to  fuse  the  vertebrae 
in  his  neck  together.  Belesimo  left  the 
hospital  1 1 days  later  with  a 6-inch  scar 
on  his  neck  and  a smaller  one  on  his  hip. 

“Believe  it  or  not,  the  hip  is  the  most 
tender  part,”  he  said.  “My  neck  isn’t 
sore  at  all,  but  my  hip  is  really  tender.” 


Belesimo  returned  to  the  academy  wear- 
ing a neck  brace.  Most  of  the  people  who 
knew  Belesimo  at  the  time  of  his  accident 
held  out  little  hope  that  he  would  return 
to  gymnastics. 

“Ail  the  doctors  told  me  he  wouldn’t 
be  back,”  said  coach  Kormann.  “To  be 
honest,  I didn’t  think  he  would  be  back 
either.” 

Despite  an  overwhelming  desire  to  re- 
turn to  gymnastics  against  all  odds,  a 
return  to  full  form  wasn’t  going  to  be 
easy  for  Belesimo.  At  the  academy,  aca- 
demics always  come  first.  Belesimo’s 
injury  had  come  near  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  and  he  had  missed  seven 
days  of  school  just  before  final  exams. 
Although  he  describes  himself  as  “only 
an  average  student,”  he  capitalized  on 
extra  instruction  offered  by  his  teachers 
and  caught  up. 


“I  only  had  to  delay  one  final  until  the 
next  semester  and  that  was  in  naviga- 
tion,” he  said.  The  exam  required  him 
to  lean  over  and  plot  courses  for  three 
solid  hours.  His  neck  simply  had  not 
healed  enough  to  withstand  that.  Physi- 
cal recovery  from  his  injury  had  been 
slow  at  best. 

Belesimo  left  the  hospital  15  pounds 
lighter  and  extremely  weak.  He  was  in- 
tent on  going  to  all  his  classes  the  first 
day  he  returned  to  school,  but  after  one 
class  he  returned  to  his  room  and  went 
to  bed,  completely  exhausted.  He  started 
lifting  weights,  however,  and  gradually 
regained  his  strength. 

He  still  attended  practice  sessions  reg- 
ularly, and  it  wasn’t  long  before  he 
couldn’t  resist  the  urge  to  actually  partici- 
pate. He  tried  little  things  first:  swinging 
back  and  forth  on  the  parallel  bars  and 
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doing  handstands,  neck  brace  and  all. 

“I  wasn’t  supposed  to  be  doing  that 
kind  of  stuff,  but  I did  it  anyway,”  he 
said.  ‘‘I  had  the  desire  to  come  back 
because  people  were  telling  me  that  I was 
crazy  to  do  it  and  that  I shouldn’t  do  it.” 
Doctors  had  warned  against  him  re- 
turning to  gymnastics  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  falling  and  injuring  his  vertebrae 
again.  But  Belesimo  prayed  about  com- 
ing back  into  gymnastics.  His  prayers 
were  answered.  Within  eight  months  he 
was  back  in  the  gym  working  out  with 
the  team. 

“Usually,  for  every  month  you  take 
off  from  gymnastics,  it  takes  two  months 
to  get  back,”  he  said.  “It’s  really  hard 
to  get  back  in  shape.” 

The  first  practices  were  tough.  He  had 
to  go  over  every  routine  that  was  similar 
to  the  move  that  had  led  to  his  accident. 
He  especially  had  to  work  on  his  confi- 
dence. 


“I  was  scared  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  I hit 
my  first  doubie,  i knew  I i/vas  back.  ” 


“We  tried  not  to  dwell  a whole  lot  on 
the  injury,  because  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  get  over  it,”  said  Kormann.  “When 
that  kind  of  thing  happens,  you  start 
thinking  too  much  and  that’s  when  you 
can  get  hurt  again.” 

Belesimo  had  little  problem  agreeing 
with  his  coach’s  philosophy.  “In  gym- 
nastics you  can’t  be  apprehensive,”  he 
said.  “You  either  do  it  or  you  don’t. 
There’s  no  in-between.” 

“I  did  the  little  things  that  I needed  to 
do.  I didn’t  skip  any  steps.  You  have  to 
learn  how  to  walk  before  you  learn  how 
to  run.  I had  to  learn  gymnastics  again. 
I did  the  little  things  to  build  my  con- 
fidence up  and  saved  the  hard  things  until 
I was  almost  back  in  form.”  Still,  Bele- 
simo shied  away  from  his  first  oppor- 
tunity for  a comeback. 

“The  day  before  my  first  meet  I had 
to  do  a high-bar  routine  at  practice  and 


I was  so  scared,”  he  recalled.  “I  didn’t 
go  into  the  meet.  I sat  up  in  the  stands 
with  my  dad  and  watched  the  meet  from 
the  edge  of  my  chair.  It  was  so  hard  to 
sit  there  and  just  watch.” 

He  missed  the  next  meet  as  well  and, 
heeding  Kormann’s  advice,  opted  to  hold 
off  his  comeback  until  after  Christmas. 
When  Belesimo  returned  to  the  gym  for 
his  first  competition  in  close  to  a year, 
he  let  all  the  doubting  Thomases  know 
that  he  was  truly  back. 

It  was  a home  meet  and  his  parents 
flew  down  to  Annapolis  to  offer  moral 
support.  His  first  routine  was  a floor 
exercise. 

“I  was  scared  at  first,  but  as  soon  as 
I hit  my  first  double,  I knew  I was  back.” 
He  turned  in  the  highest  score  of  the 
season  in  that  meet.  “I  prayed  about 
coming  back  into  gymnastics  and  I give 
all  the  credit  to  the  Lord,”  said  Belesimo, 
a born-again  Christian.  “I  had  to  go  into 
the  gym.  And  I had  to  work.  That  was 
me.  But  the  mental  part,  that  was  the 
Lord.  I can  say  now  that  I’m  back.  And 
I’m  back  in  full  force.” 

Last  season  he  made  it  to  the  finals 
in  the  Eastern  Collegiate  Gymnastics 
League  where  he  placed  sixth  on  the  high 
bar.  This  season  he  is  competing  in  four 
of  six  events  for  the  Navy  team — floor 
exercises,  high  bar,  parallel  bars  and 
vaulting — and  is  expected  to  turn  in  an 
even  better  performance.  Kormann  says 
Belesimo  has  become  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  team  and  the  coach  expects  him  to 
lead  Navy  to  one  of  its  best  seasons  ever. 

“He’s  a better  gymnast  now  than  he 
was  before  he  got  hurt,”  said  Kormann. 

What’s  next  for  Belesimo?  Right  now 
he’s  trying  to  master  another  of  those 
seemingly  impossible  moves  on  the  high 
bar — “a  fly-away,  half-twist  recatch  with 
one  arm,”  Kormann  calls  it. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  anyone  in  the 
country  who  can  do  that  routine  yet,  but 
I think  he’s  going  to  get  it,”  said  Kor- 
mann. “His  faith  helps  him  a lot.”D 

— Story  by  JOl(SW)  E.  Foster-Simeon 
— Photos  by  Perry  Thorsvik,  now  with  the 
Washington  Times. 
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USS  Borie  vs.  U-405 


^Like  a riot  in  a 


On  the  night  of  Nov.  1,  1943,  there 
took  place  in  the  North  Atlantic  one  of 
the  most  desperate  sea  battles  ever  re- 
corded. That  night,  the  destroyer  USS 
Borie  (DD  215)  tangled  with  the  German 
submarine  U-405.  It  was  a melee  that 
brought  to  mind  images  of  the  early 
swashbuckling  days  of  fighting  sail,  when 
ships  grappled  gunnel  to  gunnel  and  all 
hands  stood  ready  to  repel  boarders,  with 
no  quarter  asked  or  given. 

Borie,  commanded  by  Lt.  Charles  H. 
Hutchins,  was  an  old  World  War  I flush- 
deck,  four-piper  of  the  type  commonly 
referred  to  by  many  sailors  of  the  day  as 
“cans.”  On  this  stormy  autumn  night, 
Borie  was  a unit  of  a task  group  built 
around  the  escort  carrier  USS  Card  (CVE 
11)  under  the  command  of  Capt.  A.J. 
“Buster”  Isbell.  The  task  force’s  mission 
was  to  sink  German  U-boats  wherever 
they  could  be  found. 

At  1:45  a.m.,  while  cruising  in  rough 
seas,  700  miles  north  of  the  Azores,  the 
double  pip  of  two  enemy  contacts  ap- 
peared on  Borie' s radar  screen.  Like  a 
hound  on  the  scent,  Borie  bolted  ahead 
of  the  task  group  to  give  chase. 

Two  enemy  submarines,  U-256  and 
U-405,  were  caught  on  the  surface  of  the 
stormy  sea.  Hutchins  ordered  his  gunners 
to  open  fire  on  the  nearest  boat,  U-256, 
as  U-405  made  a break  for  cover  into  a 
blinding  rain  squall. 

Bearing  down  on  U-256,  Borie’s  main 
battery  of  4-inchers  opened  up  with  a 
blazing  salvo  so  accurate  that  U-256  was 
forced  to  submerge  under  the  roiling  sea. 
Rushing  in  for  the  kill,  Borie  unleashed 


a withering  barrage  of  depth  charges. 
The  explosions,  despite  the  rough  seas, 
sounded  as  if  they  were  hitting  their  mark 
and  the  enemy  sub  seemed  to  vanish. 

Assuming  victory,  Hutchins  signaled 
Card's  commanding  officer,  “Scratched 
one  pig  boat — am  searching  for  more!” 
But  U-256  did  survive  Borie's  terrific 
onslaught  and  though  badly  damaged,  it 
was  still  able  to  limp  back  to  the  Nazi  sub 
base  in  Brest,  France.  But  for  now,  Borie 
had  a taste  of  blood  and  was  on  the 
prowl  for  U-405. 

Bucking  and  tossing  in  the  20-foot 
seas,  Borie  drove  at  top  speed  into  the 
swirling  blackness  of  the  squall  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  U-405.  Suddenly,  a pip 
appeared  on  the  radar  screen — a contact 
at  8,000  yards.  Bearing  in  on  the  target, 
Borie  closed  to  within  2,800  yards  before 
the  elusive  U-boat  dove.  At  2,200  yards, 
sound  contact  was  made  again  and  Borie 
rushed  into  the  attack,  saturating  the 
area  with  depth  charges. 

The  sea  erupted  in  spouting  geysers  as 
the  charges  exploded  beneath  the  surface. 
For  the  sailors  in  U-405,  life  was  a terri- 
fying hell  as  the  deadly  devices  rained 
about  their  boat,  each  shattering  explo- 
sion coming  closer  and  closer  to  ripping 
into  the  U-boat’s  hull. 

In  a desperate  attempt  to  escape  this 
terrible  pummeling,  the  submarine  com- 


Destroyer  Borie  rams  the  German  sub- 
marine U-405  in  this  1943  painting  of 
the  action  by  U.S.  Coast  Guard  com- 
bat artist  Hunter  Wood. 
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USS  Borie 


mander  decided  to  take  a gamble  at  sav- 
ing his  crew  and  boat  by  coming  to  the 
surface  and  making  a run  for  it.  But  as 
U-405  broke  the  surface,  it  found  itself 
in  the  bright  glare  of  Borie’s  searchlight. 
Throwing  discretion  to  the  wind,  the 
405’s  commander  decided  to  fight. 

From  Borie's  bridge,  the  500-ton,  220- 
foot  submarine  looked  as  big  as  a cruiser. 
German  sailors  swarmed  out  of  the  con- 
ning tower  and  made  straight  for  the 
heavy  deck  batteries. 

With  the  24-inch  searchlight  still  on  the 
target,  Borie  opened  fire  with  its  main 


battery  and  machine  guns  as  it  plowed 
forward  through  the  turbulent  sea  to 
close  the  1 ,400-yard  gap  between  it  and 
the  enemy. 

As  Borie  homed  in  with  booming  sal- 
vos from  its  4-inch  guns,  the  U-boat  gun- 
ners opened  up  with  deadly  fire  of  their 
own,  slamming  shells  into  Borie's  engine 
room  and  bridge.  But  Borie  kept  coming, 
with  guns  blazing.  Borie's  gunners  blasted 
U-405' s largest  gun  over  the  side  and  cut 
down  German  gunners  with  a murderous 
spray  of  machine  gun  fire. 

Both  vessels  had  taken  solid  hits,  and 


each  began  steering  a course  parallel  to 
the  other.  Still  trading  shot  for  shot, 
destroyer  and  submarine  then  circled  one 
another  “like  tomcats  in  the  dark,”  as 
one  sailor  expressed  it. 

For  nearly  an  hour,  the  two  antagon- 
ists maneuvered  about  as  American  and 
Nazi  gun  crews  tried  to  keep  their  footing 
in  the  plunging,  stormy  sea,  all  the  while 
feeding  shells  into  their  guns.  Then,  well 
into  the  battle,  a fusillade  of  machine 
gun  fire  from  Borie  drove  the  U-boat’s 
gunners  from  their  mounts,  and  Hutchins 
saw  the  opening  he  wanted.  Ordering  the 
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lee  helm  to  ring  up  25  knots,  Hutchins 
set  a course  straight  for  the  U-boat — he 
was  going  to  ram! 

Borie  closed  on  the  U-boat’s  starboard 
quarter  and  turned  hard  to  port;  U-405 
also  came  hard  left  at  nearly  the  same 
moment.  With  a horrible  grinding  of 
steel  on  steel,  Borie  struck  the  U-boat  at 
about  a 45-degree  angle,  30  feet  abaft  the 
stem  and  rode  up  and  over  the  forecastle, 
slicing  the  sub’s  pressure  hull  like  a knife 
through  gray  paper.  The  destroyer’s  bow 
was  severely  damaged  by  the  collision, 
but  the  ship  was  held  fast.  For  the  next 


10  brutal  minutes,  the  two  ships  remained 
locked  in  combat,  the  sub  pinned  under 
the  destroyer. 

More  German  sailors  came  rushing  up 
to  the  sub’s  main  deck  to  do  battle. 
Other  gurmers  stayed  at  their  mounts  and 
the  sub’s  bridge  personnel  zeroed  in  on 
anything  that  moved  on  Borie. 

Unable  to  lower  their  4-inch  guns  far 
enough  to  fire  at  the  U-boat,  the  men  on 
Borie  came  charging  out  on  deck  and 
opened  up  with  whatever  they  could  get 
their  hands  on,  including  machineguns, 
pistols,  rifles,  shotguns  and  even  Very 
illumination  pistols. 

Borie’s  executive  officer,  Lt.  Philip  B. 
Brown,  was  in  action  with  a tommy  gun 
as  he  rushed  out  of  the  wrecked  combat 
information  center  onto  the  bridge  wing. 

Fireman  1st  Class  D.F.  Southwick 
hurled  a sheath  knife  at  a German  sailor 
who  was  running  down  the  sub’s  sloping 


deck  to  help  man  one  of  the  U-boat’s 
batteries.  The  knife  buried  itself  in  the 
sailor’s  stomach. 

Another  Borie  man  opened  fire  with 
a Very  pistol,  hitting  the  U-boat’s  bridge 
with  an  explosion  of  fiery  stars  as  volleys 
of  rifle  and  machinegun  fire  raked  the 
sub’s  conning  tower. 

Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Walter  C. 
Krug  threw  an  empty  4-inch  shell  casing 
at  another  German  sailor,  hitting  the 
man  hard  enough  to  knock  him  over  the 
side  of  the  boat. 

One  American  sailor  said  the  fighting 
was  “ . . . like  a riot  in  a shooting  gallery. 
The  boys  hit  that  Nazi  U-boat  with  every- 
thing but  the  kitchen  range.  They  didn’t 

At  left,  a mortally  wounded  Borie  is 
abandoned  and  sinking  after  its  fight 
with  U-405  and  is  bombed,  below,  by 
planes  from  USS  Card. 
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need  that  when  the  sub’s  conning  tower 
took  fire.  Why  carry  coals  to  Newcastle?” 

As  the  battle  raged  on  the  weather- 
decks,  Borie  engineers  were  making  a 
gallant  effort  to  keep  up  steam.  The 
grinding  and  pounding  caused  by  the 
rough  seas  hammering  the  destroyer 
against  the  U-boat’s  hard,  pressurized 
hull  were  devastating  Borie's  hull  plates; 
the  entire  port  side  was  crushed  and 
holed.  But  all  hands  in  engineering  stuck 
to  their  stations  to  help  keep  Borie  fight- 
ing. 

Borie's  engineering  officer,  Lt.  Mor- 
rison R.  Brown,  managed  to  keep  up  full 
power,  even  as  salt  water  lapped  against 
the  boilers.  Firemen  working  in  chest- 
high  water  were  hit  by  heavy  floating 
gratings  as  Borie  lurched  from  side  to 
side.  Motor  Machinist’s  Mate  Irving  R. 
Saum  dove  under  the  oily  water  in  the 
aft  engineroom  to  close  a drain  fitting, 
making  it  possible  to  place  suction  pumps 
in  the  space. 

After  10  minutes,  the  heavy  seas  broke 
the  two  fighters  apart,  leaving  the  sub- 
marine a burning  wreck  and  the  destroyer 
taking  on  water  in  the  forward  engine 
room.  But  the  battle  still  raged. 

Getting  itself  out  from  under  Borie, 
the  U-boat,  unable  to  risk  a dive,  crawled 
away  on  the  surface,  opening  the  range 
between  it  and  Borie  to  400  yards.  But 
the  crippled  destroyer  wouldn’t  be  shaken 
and  clung  to  the  trail. 

Tracking  with  radar,  Hutchins  tried  to 
stop  the  U-boat  with  torpedos,  but 
missed.  Hutchins  then  tried  another  ram- 
ming run  but  missed  his  mark,  as  one  man 
put  it,  “by  the  width  of  the  sub’s  paint.” 

Like  two  battered  and  punch-drunk 
boxers,  the  vessels  continued  to  maneu- 
ver for  position,  waiting  to  get  in  that 
final  haymaker  that  would  put  the  op- 
ponent down  for  the  count. 

Suddenly,  the  U-boat  turned,  with 
guns  roaring,  to  make  an  attempt  to  ram 
Borie]  As  U-405  charged  on  Borie's  star- 
board bow,  the  quick-thinking  Hutchins 
swung  Borie's  fantail  to  starboard,  put- 
ting its  depth  charge  projectors  across  the 
path  of  the  submarine.  Three  shallow-set 
depth  charges  were  launched.  The  cans 


straddled  the  U-boat’s  conning  tower 
and  the  explosions  lifted  the  boat  out  of 
the  water,  stopping  its  mad  rush  just  6 
feet  short  of  Borie's  stern. 

As  the  battered  sub  tried  to  back  off, 
Borie  swung  to  port  and  with  guns  boom- 
ing again  went  in  pursuit  of  its  quarry. 
When  the  range  opened,  the  destroyer 
loosed  another  torpedo,  but  missed. 
Again  U-405  slipped  away,  but  not  be- 
fore the  sub’s  skipper,  Korvetten  Kapitan 
Hopman,  and  his  bridge  crew  were  blown 
overboard  by  one  of  Borie's  4-inch  shells. 

The  end  of  this  wild  sea  battle  came 
when  Borie  gunners  let  drive  with  a salvo 
that  completely  obliterated  the  U-boat’s 
conning  tower  and  blasted  the  sub’s  ex- 
haust tube.  The  mangled  U-boat  glided 
to  a halt  as  German  sailors  came  out  on 
deck  with  hands  raised.  Some  fired  white 
Very  flares  in  lieu  of  raising  a white  flag 
in  surrender;  but  Borie's  gunners  kept 
firing  when  they  saw  other  Germans  run- 
ning toward  their  guns  and  ceased  only 
when  they  heard  the  cry,  “Kamerad!” 

In  the  glare  of  the  destroyer’s  search- 
light, enemy  sailors  could  be  seen  going 
over  the  side  of  their  broken  vessel.  In 
minutes,  U-405  sank  stem  first  and  ex- 
ploded. 

Intending  to  pick  up  survivors,  Hutch- 
ins ordered  his  helmsman  to  make  the 
approach  to  the  rafts.  Meanwhile,  the 
Germans  were  sending  up  colored  flares 
which  were  being  answered  by  a vessel 
in  the  distance.  When  only  60  yards  from 
the  U-boat  survivors,  Hutchins  rang  up 
flank  speed  in  order  to  dodge  a torpedo 
whose  trail  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  distant  ship  that  had  responded  to  the 
German  crew’s  flares.  In  steering  clear 
of  the  torpedo,  from  what  was  probably 
another  enemy  submarine,  Borie  was 
compelled  to  run  down  a number  of  the 
sub’s  life  rafts,  unavoidably  adding  to 
the  death  toll;  30  U-boat  sailors  were  kill- 
ed in  the  raging  battle. 

Once  out  of  harm’s  way,  Borie  nearly 
went  dead  in  the  water.  The  proud  old 
fighter  had  taken  a tremendous  pounding 
in  its  encounter  with  U-405.  Its  deck 
plates  were  stove  in;  one  engine  was  out 
and  the  other  barely  operational.  The 


forward  engine  room  was  flooded  and 
the  feed  and  fuel  tanks  were  full  of  salt 
water.  The  generators  were  dead.  Salt 
locked  the  blades  on  the  remaining  tur- 
bines, and  the  screws  were  barely  turning. 

Damage  control  parties  were  working 
like  men  possessed  to  keep  the  ship  afloat, 
but  holes  below  the  waterline  and  the 
crushed  bow  let  the  sea  in  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  pumps  and  bucket  bri- 
gades to  keep  it  under  control. 

Borie  was  foundering  and  sinking  by 
the  stern.  To  help  keep  his  ship  afloat, 
Hutchins  fired  all  torpedoes  and  most  of 
the  ammo  and  jettisoned  all  that  he  could, 
including  guns  and  torpedo  tubes. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  Borie  worked 
feverishly  through  the  remainder  of  the 
night  to  save  the  ship,  but  by  9:00  a.m., 
Borie  was  dead  in  the  water  and  at  1 1 :00 
Hutchins  radioed  Card  that  the  destroyer 
had  “commenced  sinking.” 
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Aboard  Card,  Isbell  dispatched  USS 
i Goff  (DD  247)  and  USS  Barry  (DD  248) 
I to  assist  the  stricken  destroyer.  When  the 
j two  ships  arrived,  a full  gale  was  whip- 
i ping  up  40-foot  swells.  Goff  had  in- 
I tended  to  pump  fresh  water,  with  hoses 
and  handy-billies,  into  Borie’s  boilers  in 
hopes  of  getting  them  working,  but  the 
sea  was  so  rough  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  alongside.  At  this  point,  all  the  two 
ships  could  do  was  stand  by  while  Borie's 
crew  desperately  fought  to  save  their  ship. 

The  long  hard  struggle  was,  in  the  end, 

! futile.  The  maimed  ship  was  beyond  sav- 
I ing,  despite  the  heroic  attempts  of  the 
I crew.  Finally,  at  dusk  on  that  cold, 

I stormy  November  day,  Hutchins  ordered 
his  men  to  abandon  ship  as  angry  seas 
; crashed  over  the  sinking  ship’s  stern. 

'!■  It  was  an  orderly  but  dangerous  evac- 
uation. High  seas  made  it  difficult  for  life 
boats  and  rafts  to  close  with  the  rescue 


ships  Goff  and  Barry.  Ironically  and 
tragically,  not  one  American  sailor  was 
killed  during  the  actual  battle  with  U-405, 
but  27  died  during  the  rescue,  when  three 
officers  and  24  enlisted  men  left  their 
rafts  to  swim  to  the  rescue  ships.  All  were 
drowned  in  the  storm-tossed  sea. 

In  all,  seven  officers  and  120  enlisted 
men  were  taken  off  the  sinking  destroyer 
and  lived  to  fight  another  day.  Hutchins 
received  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  actions 
that  night  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  a 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  attests  to  the 
bravery  of  every  man  on  board. 

As  for  Borie,  the  tough  old  veteran  was 
sunk  on  Nov.  2,  1943,  by  torpedo  bomb- 
ers off  Card.  Isbell  reasoned  that  there 
was  no  way  Borie  could  be  made  opera- 
tional enough  to  make  it  back  to  New 
York,  and  towing  did  not  seem  advisable 
in  the  dangerous,  U-boat-infested  waters. 

Yet,  even  without  its  hard-fighting 


crew,  Borie  remained  a champion  and 
campaigner  to  the  end,  requiring  hits  by 
four  heavy  bombs  before  going  to  the 
bottom  to  once  again  meet  U-405.  □ 

— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 
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Borie  survivors  gather  on  the  flight 
deck  of  Card  following  memorial  serv- 
ices for  the  three  officers  and  27  men 
of  Borie’s  crew  who  were  lost  with 
their  ship  in  November,  1943. 
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Land  of  ice  and  fire 


Defense  Force  supports  presidential  presummit 


The  members  of  the  Defense  Force 
in  Keflavik,  Iceland,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  first  heard  of  the  presummit 
meeting  between  U.S.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  U.S.S.R.  leader  Mikhil  S. 
Gorbachev  when  it  was  announced  on 
radio  and  television  Sept.  30. 

The  command  had  only  10  days  to 
prepare — and  no  relief  from  their  regu- 
lar routines.  Providing  Department  of 
Defense  and  White  House  transporta- 
tion, billeting,  communications  and 
security  requirements  would  be  de- 
manding. 

All  the  preparations  were  required  at 
the  same  time  the  Defense  Force  was 


Story  by  JOC  John  Petersen 

preparing  for  a change  of  command. 
On  Oct.  10  Rear  Adm.  Eric  A.  McVad- 
on  relieved  Rear  Adm.  E.  K.  Anderson 
as  commander,  Iceland  Defense  Force. 
Asked  by  a reporter  how  he  felt  about 
all  the  activity.  Col.  Jack  P.  Bujalski, 
deputy  commander  of  the  joint  com- 
mand— who  was  appointed  DoD  point 
of  contact  for  the  presidential  visit — 
replied  that  he  didn’t  expect  to  get 
much  sleep.  He  wouldn’t  be  the  only 
one  burning  the  midnight  oil. 

The  Naval  Air  Station  Keflavik  pub- 
lic works  department  received  most  of 
the  logistical  tasking.  The  Seabees  were 
asked  to  provide  standby  power  for 


White  House  communications  equip- 
ment; to  install  220  additional  tele- 
phones on  the  base,  a separate  telephone 
system  for  the  President’s  residence  in 
Reykjavik  and  even  a hookup  for  the 
Soviets  guarding  Gorbachev’s  aircraft; 
to  provide  a motor  pool  of  40  vehicles; 
and  to  come  up  with  150  barrels,  filled 
with  sand,  for  security  barriers.  i 
Additional  support  was  required 
when  it  was  announced  that,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
President  Reagan  would  address  the 
Defense  Force  before  he  left  Iceland.  | 
(This  appearance  turned  out  to  be  the  . 
President’s  first  public  statement  after  ' 
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the  meetings).  That  event  required  the 
installation  of  more  telephones  for  the 
media,  plus  additional  power  for  cam- 
eras and  lighting  and  standby  genera- 
tors as  a backup  power  source.  There 
was  also  the  construction  of  a stage  for 
the  VIPs,  additional  security  barriers, 
and  the  buses  and  drivers  to  move  De- 
fense Force  people,  who  would  be  the 
audience,  to  the  secured  area. 

Cmdr.  James  F.  Morrow,  public 
works  department  officer,  said  that  in 
spite  of  all  these  additional  require- 
ments, his  people  still  had  to  continue 
meeting  the  day-to-day  maintenance 
needs  of  the  base.  Three  days  before  the 
President’s  arrival,  a severe  windstorm 
damaged  power  poles  and  electricians 
were  up  most  of  the  night  making  re- 
pairs. 

Some  of  the  requirements  to  support 
the  President  were  simply  business-as- 
usual  for  the  Defense  Force,  others 
resulted  in  unusual  work  experiences. 

Defense  Force  Marines,  for  example, 
were  used  as  a reaction  force  in  case 
anything  went  wrong.  They  also  were 
needed  to  guard  the  President’s  helicop- 
ters. But  at  the  same  time,  four  Marines 
were  sent  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rey- 
kjavik to  act  as  diplomatic  pouch  car- 
riers for  the  President. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  members  of 
the  presidential  entourage  stayed  on  the 
NATO  Base.  Keflavik’s  billeting  office 
provided  accommodations  for  the  mili- 
tary aircrews,  the  Secret  Service,  Naval 
Investigative  Service  personnel  and 
communications  technicians  who  ac- 
companied the  President. 

Ray  LaCroix,  the  billeting  officer, 
said  his  people  “made  one  helluva  ef- 
fort with  very  little  notice’’  working 
nights  and  weekends  to  complete  prep- 
arations. To  accommodate  the  visitors, 
a new  BEQ  building  was  rushed  into 
service  and  outfitted  with  used  furniture 
from  the  housing  office. 


“These  people 
have  shown 
tremendous 
versatility.  When 
given  a task,  even 
standing  watch  for 
two  hours  in  the 
rain,  they  just 
smiled  and  did  it.” 


The  air  operations  department  was 
kept  busy  by  the  arrival  of  support  air- 
craft, including  three  C-5s  packed  with 
passengers,  tons  of  communications 
equipment  and  limousines. 

Security  requirements  made  it  neces- 
sary to  augment  the  NAS  security  de- 
partment. Fifty  additional  personnel  of 
various  Navy  ratings  (yeomen,  lith- 
ographers, personnelmen,  machinist’s 
mates,  and  others)  served  as  security 
guards.  Keflavik  Security  Officer,  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  3 Edward  Reed  said, 
“They  did  a damn  fine  job.” 

His  operations  chief.  Senior  Chief 
Master- At- Arms  L.  Bautista  echoed  the 
warrant  officer’s  feelings.  “These  peo- 
ple have  shown  tremendous  versatility. 
When  given  a task,  even  standing  watch 
for  two  hours  in  the  rain,  they  just 
smiled  and  did  it.” 

Ship’s  Serviceman  Seaman  Jackie 
Riddell,  from  the  NATO  base  commis- 
sary and  Personnelman  2nd  Class  Gen- 
evieve Austin,  who  works  in  the  person- 
nel support  detachment,  were  two  of 
those  asked  to  perform  as  security  per- 
sonnel. From  Oct.  6 they  were  on  12- 
hour  watches.  When  asked  how  they 
felt  about  being  security  guards,  Riddell 
replied,  “The  first  few  days  were  really 
fun,  but  you  kind  of  get  tired  of  it.” 
Asked  how  PSD  was  getting  along  in 
her  absence — and  the  absence  of  six 
other  personnel  staff — Austin  said  it 
was  “business  as  usual,  just  fewer  peo- 
ple were  doing  more  work.” 


The  explosives  ordnance  disposal 
unit  in  Keflavik  had  an  important  role 
assigned  them.  They  were  tasked  to 
clear  every  area  the  President  would 
visit  in  Iceland. 

Lt.  James  Jefferies,  officer  in  charge, 
said  his  unit  cleared  airport  terminals, 
runways,  the  President’s  temporary 
residence  in  Reykjavik,  the  Embassy, 
Hofdi  House  and  every  other  facility 
the  President  used.  Four  members  of 
EOD  Group  2,  Ft.  Story,  Va.,  were 
brought  in  to  supplement  the  seven 
EOD  technicians  already  assigned  to 
the  unit. 

In  the  days  prior  to  the  meetings, 
journalists  who  had  arrived  early  sought 
stories  about  the  Defense  Force  and  its 
role  in  U.S. /NATO  defense  plans.  The 
public  affairs  office  was  inundated  with 
requests  for  information,  briefings  and 
tours  of  the  base.  Essentially  all  the 
major  American,  European  and  Scan- 
dinavian news  operations  visited  the 
base — conducting  interviews,  gathering 
information  and  filming  aspects  of  the 
Defense  Force  mission  and  examining 
how  the  people  stationed  there  live.  To 
meet  the  demand,  eight  reservists  of 
Navy  Reserve  Command  IDF  101  from 
Providence,  R.I.,  already  in  Iceland  for 
training,  were  pressed  into  service  as 
media  escorts. 

Until  the  presummit  meetings,  Ice- 
land’s isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  made  the  Iceland  Defense  Force 
virtually  unknown  outside  military  cir- 
cles. But  for  a few  hectic  days  in  Octo- 
ber, the  3,100  military  people  stationed 
in  the  “land  of  ice  and  fire”  were  sud- 
denly illuminated  in  the  spotlight  of 
world  attention.  Exciting  as  that  may 
have  been  for  a few  days,  it  cost  just 
about  every  member  of  IDF  several 
night’s  sleep.  □ 

Peterson  is  attached  to  the  public  affairs 
office,  Iceland  Defense  Force. 
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“We  went  north  to  test  tactics  designed  to  support 
NATO’s  maritime  strategy  of  forward  defense.  I am 
proud  to  report  those  tactics  worked.’’ 

Thus  Vice  Adm.  Charles  R.  Larson,  commander,  4 
Striking  Fleet  Atlantic,  assessed  exercise  Northern  |i 
Wedding  ’86.  It  was  the  largest,  most  complex  mari-j 
time  exercise  ever  conducted  by  the  NATO  Alliance.} 
More  than  35,000  military  personnel,  150  ships  and  J 


submarines,  and  300  aircraft  took  part  in  the  exercise, 1 
which  lasted  from  Aue.  29  to  Sent.  19  and  ranged  I 


a 


Story  by  Lt.Cmdr.  Tracy  Connors 
Photos  by  PHC  Jeff  Hilton 

from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Baltic  and  Norwegian 
Seas. 

Exercise  participants  included  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  France,  which  does  not  belong 
to  NATO’s  integrated  military  structure,  joined  in 
the  exercise  as  part  of  her  normal  training  relationship 
with  her  allies.  The  French  naval  and  air  forces  re- 
mained under  the  operational  control  of  the  Com' 


mander  in  Chief  of  French  naval  forces  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

The  exercise  successfully  tested  the  capacity  of  the 
NATO  Alliance  to  resist  mounting  Soviet  aggression 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Baltic  and  Norwegian  Seas. 

“You’ve  got  to  come  up  here  and  do  it,”  said  Lar- 
son. “You  can  talk  about  it  all  you  want.  You  can 
sit  around  a table  and  plan  it.  You  can  war-game  it. 
But  until  you  put  it  all  together,  until  you  go  to  Nor- 
way and  cbnlbine  the  four  elements  of  the  Striking 
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Fleet — the  carrier,  the  ASW,  the  am- 
phibious and  Marine  strike  forces — and 
coordinate  with  other  NATO  command- 
ers, you  really  don’t  know  if  it  will  work. 

“I  think  we  showed  it  will  work.” 

Northern  Wedding  ’86  was  full  of 
“firsts.”  It  was  the  largest  of  sbc  exercises 
featuring  amphibious  operations  in  the 
last  10  years.  Also,  it  was  the  first  NATO 
exercise  to  incorporate  all  four  types  of 
amphibious  operations:  demonstration, 
raid,  assault  and  tactical  withdrawal. 

Larson  was  particularly  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  Striking  Fleet  concept. 

“It  was  the  first  time  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  assemble  the  Striking  Fleet, 
transit  to  the  area  of  operations  and 
work  together  as  a true  Striking  Fleet,” 
Larson  said. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  exercise,  called 
Northern  Engagement,  began  Aug.  17. 
The  carrier  strike  forces,  led  by  Rear 
Adm.  Richard  M.  Dunleavy,  in  USS 
Nimitz  (CVN  68),  and  the  ASW  strike 
force,  under  Vice  Adm.  Julian  Oswald, 
Royal  Navy,  in  HMS  Ark  Royal,  set  out 
from  the  U.S.  east  coast,  sweeping  a path 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Norwegian  Sea. 

Meanwhile,  the  amphibious  strike 
force,  commanded  by  Rear  Adm.  Wil- 
liam M.  Fogarty,  had  assembled  in  More- 
head  City,  N.C.  There  the  4th  Marine 
Amphibious  Brigade’s  Regimental  Land- 
ing Team  8,  Marine  Air  Group  31,  and 
Brigade  Service  Support  Group  4,  com- 
prising the  Marine  Strike  Force  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Matthew  P.  Caulfield,  were  loaded 
on  amphibious  ships  for  the  fleet’s  transit 
north. 

When  Northern  Wedding  officially 
began  Aug.  29,  air  superiority  over  the 
exercise  region  had  already  been  achieved, 
with  the  Nimitz  Battle  Group  operating 
in  close  coordination  with  Royal  Norwe- 
gian Air  Force  units  from  a position  in 
Norway’s  Vestfjord.  The  ASW  strike 
forces,  operating  outside  Vestfjord,  had 

The  West  German  destroyer  Schleswig- 
Holstein  was  one  of  many  participating 
NATO  ships.  USS  Iowa  conducted  ma- 
jor gunnery  operations  designed  to  sup- 
port amphibious  assaults  such  as  those 
launched  from  USS  Saipan. 
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cleared  a wide  area  of  the  Norwegian  Sea 
for  the  safe  passage  of  the  amphibious 
units  to  northern  Norway.  On  Aug.  30, 
the  amphibious  strike  force  moved  far- 
ther north  and  entered  the  Malanganfjord 
in  the  Troms  region  and  the  following 
day  conducted  the  exercise’s  first  am- 
phibious operation,  an  “amphibious 
demonstration.” 

The  demonstration  consisted  of  ad- 
vance force  operations,  including  a raid 
and  topographic  and  hydrographic  re- 
connaissance, followed  by  the  surface 
and  helicopter  assaults.  More  than  600 
U.S.  Marines  were  landed  ashore  and 
then  returned  to  their  ships  in  less  than 
24  hours. 

The  Striking  Fleet  then  transited  to  an 
area  north  of  Scotland  for  a supporting 
arms  coordination  exercise  on  the  Cape 
Wrath  range.  Sept.  5 and  6.  Although 
confronted  by  severe  weather  conditions, 
the  battleship  USS  Iowa  (BB  61)  success- 
fully exercised  its  16-inch  guns  in  naval 
gunfire  support.  Air  strikes  by  Carrier 
Air  Wing  8 from  Nimitz  also  were 
conducted. 

Following  the  supporting  arms  exer- 
cise, the  Striking  Fleet  was  joined  by  the 
United  Kingdom/Netherlands  Amphibi- 
ous Task  Group,  Standing  Naval  Forces 
Atlantic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  flotilla,  for  the  transit  to  the 
next  area  of  operations,  southern  Nor- 
way. Enroute,  30  allied  amphibious 
ships  and  18  escorts  were  opposed  by  an 
“Orange”  force  of  30  fast  patrol  boats, 
three  surface  action  groups,  quiet  diesel 
submarines  and  numerous  land-based 
aircraft. 

More  than  11,000  U.S.,  British  and 
Dutch  Marines  landed  on  five  Norwegian 
beaches  in  the  amphibious  objective  areas 
at  Larvik  and  Sandefjord,  on  Sept.  9. 

“The  beaches  selected  for  the  operation 
were  small,”  said  Capt.  Judson  Springer, 

Landing  craft  ploughed  through  the 
North  Sea  and  U.S.  Marine  gunnery 
spotters  were  airlifted  off  Iowa  in  sup- 
port of  key  Northern  Wedding  ops- 
Iowa-based  gun  ship  helos  played  a 
major  role. 
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commander,  Amphibious  Squadron  8, 
embarked  in  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2).  “I 
thought  we  would  have  more  difficulty 
than  we  did  in  getting  to  them  and  across 
them.  There  were  some  problems,  but 
the  beachmasters  from  Beach  Group  2 
were  able  to  overcome  them.  Everything 
got  off  smoothly.” 

The  Marines  were  engaged  by  Norwe- 
gian forces  as  part  of  their  exercise.  Blue 
Fox.  From  Sept.  14  to  16,  the  allied 
Marines  conducted  an  opposed  amphibi- 
ous withdrawal,  tactically  moving  back 
to  the  beaches  and  ships,  ready  to  land 
again. 

“We  hardly  ever  get  to  practice  mak- 
ing a tactical  withdrawal  in  which  with- 
drawing forces  are  being  challenged  by 
opposing  forces,”  Springer  said.  ‘‘For 
us,  this  was  a major  training  plus,  a fan- 
tastic workup  for  our  units.” 

At  this  point,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Netherlands  components  of  the  amphibi- 
ous task  force  detached  from  the  exercise 
and  proceeded  to  a landing  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  Denmark. 

The  U.S.  amphibious  ships  crossed  to 
the  west  coast  of  Denmark,  conducting 
an  air  defense  exercise  enroute.  On  Sept. 
18,  an  amphibious  assault,  consisting 
mainly  of  amphibious  assault  vehicles 
and  helicopters,  was  conducted  at  Oks- 
boel  Beach.  The  remainder  of  Marine 
strike  force  units  landed  through  the  port 
of  Esbjerg  and  rapidly  continued  inland 
to  participate  in  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mand, Europe’s  exercise  Bold  Guard  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Although  Northern  Wedding  '86  was 
a complex  exercise  from  start  to  finish, 
encompassing  all  facets  of  naval  warfare, 
the  major  focus  was  support  to  and  exe- 
cution of  amphibious  operations. 

‘‘If  you  believe  that  you  play  as  you 
practice,  then  we  have  to  practice  on  the 
field  where  someday  we  may  have  to 
play,”  said  Fogarty.  ‘‘Norway  is  very 


NATO  and  U.S.  ships  and  crew  members 
worked  together  during  underway 
replenishments  that  were  closely  ob- 
served by  Soviet  aircraft. 
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different  from  most  places  in  the  world, 
The  real  benefit  of  Northern  Wedding 
’86  was  in  the  tactical  development  and 
the  experience  we  gained.  We  learned 
things  that  can’t  be  learned  in  war  games 
or  on  paper.  The  amphibious  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Troms  region  of  Norway, 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  assault 
in  southern  Norway  were  textbook  cases 
of  how  these  types  of  landings  should  be 
conducted.” 

One  of  the  major  lessons  learned  was 
how  each  of  the  elements  of  the  Striking 
Fleet  were  interdependent  and  must  work 
together  to  achieve  the  objective. 

‘‘The  carrier  striking  force  moved 
quickly  into  place  in  the  Norwegian  Sea, 
working  in  concert  with  allied  forces 
ashore  to  establish  air  superiority,” 
reported  Capt.  James  K.  Pernini,  opera- 
tions officer  of  the  amphibious  strike 
force.  ‘‘The  object,  if  this  were  being 
done  for  real,  would  be  to  keep  the 
Soviet  northern  fleet  bottled  up — to  deny 
them  access  to  the  open  Atlantic. 

‘‘In  a real-world  situation,  an  amphib- 
ious landing  would  not  be  attempted  un- 
til air  superiority  had  been  achieved  and 
most  high-threat  surface  forces  elimi- 
nated,” Pernini  said. 

‘‘However,  other  far-reaching  training 
benefits  are  obtained  for  the  alliance 
through  highly  realistic  attack  operations 
between  potent  opposing  forces,”  Pernini 


pointed  out.  ‘‘Overall  NATO  alliance 
defensive  strength  is  improved  through 
realistic  offensive  training  between  forces. 
Additionally,  planning  such  a mammoth 
exercise  between  the  various  joint  com- 
bined staffs  is  good  training  and  helps 
further  cement  already  strong  relations 
between  NATO  allies.” 

A very  significant  ‘‘first”  for  Northern 
Wedding  ’86  was  the  assignment  of  the 
U.S.  battleship  USS  Iowa  to  the  amphib- 
ious striking  force,  where  the  ship  partici- 
pated in  advance  force  operations.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  World  War  II  that  a 
battleship  had  participated  in  an  amphib- 
ious exercise  in  Europe. 

‘‘/owa  provided  the  amphibious  strike 
force  with  large  caliber  naval  gunfire  sup- 
port,” Pernini  said.  ‘‘In  addition  to  her 
16-inch  guns,  her  long-range  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  added  a credible  anti- 
surface dimension  to  assault  operations 
in  the  amphibious  operations  area.” 

As  to  the  purpose  of  NATO  maritime 
exercises  in  the  northern  region,  Larson 
explained,  ‘‘An  essential  element  of 
NATO’s  maritime  strategy  is  that  we  are 
going  to  defend  forward.  Over  the  last 
several  years,  a shift  in  the  balance  of 
forces  in  the  region,  the  increased  activity 
of  the  Soviets  on  the  Kola  peninsula,  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  some  very  sophis- 
ticated units  up  there,  have  all  made 
some  armchair  strategists  fall  back  from 


that  concept.  They  were  saying  it  was  too 
dangerous  to  go  up  there,  that  it  would 
be  too  dangerous  to  implement  our  strat- 
egy. They  even  began  recommending 
new  strategies,  including  falling  back  to 
the  old  ‘close-in-sea-lines-of-communica- 
tion’  protection  strategy. 

‘‘In  Northern  Wedding  ’86,  we  have 
discovered  that  if  you  are  innovative  in 
your  tactical  employment,  make  good 
use  of  your  equipment,  and  look  for  new 
equipment  and  capabilities,  then  you 
can  refine  the  capability  to  implement 
NATO’s  long-standing  forward  defense 
strategy,”  Larson  explained.  ‘‘You  don’t 
have  to  go  looking  for  a new  strategy. 
Instead,  the  challenge  is  to  find  ways  to 
make  the  foward  defense  strategy  work 
with  what  you  have.  We  have  gone  up 
there  two  years  in  a row  now  and  have 
proved  that  we  can  do  it. 

‘‘It  is  a great  deterrent ...  it  creates 
stability,  and  if  deterrence  fails,  then  we 
are  in  a position  to  fight  where  we  can 
win.  It  is  not  low-risk,  but  it  is  certainly 
a high  payoff,”  he  said. 

Reflecting  on  Northern  Wedding  ’86, 
Larson  concluded,  ‘‘We  have  achieved 
all  of  our  major  objectives.  Everything 
we  set  out  to  prove  or  test  has  been 
accomplished — with  good  results.  This 
doesn’t  mean  we  can  or  will  quit  work- 
ing. We  will  use  this  exercise  as  some- 
thing on  which  we  can  build. ”□ 


Gape  Wrath  feels 

Iowa’s  fury 


It  was  5 a.m.  when  reveille  sounded  on 
board  USS  Iowa  (BB  61).  It  was  not 
going  to  be  your  typical  day  at  sea.  Prep- 
arations were  being  completed  for  a ma- 
jor gunnery  exercise  off  Cape  Wrath  on 
the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 

After  three  weeks  at  sea  in  exercise 
Northern  Engagement /Northern  Wed- 


ding, this  was  to  be  Iowa's  most  impor- 
tant gunfire  exercise  since  deploying 
from  Norfolk,  Va. 

Iowa  moved  into  position  about  20,000 
yards  off  the  beach.  The  plan  was  to  fire 
first  at  island  targets  to  achieve  a tight 
pattern,  then  move  the  fall  of  shot  inland. 
This  would  simulate  gunfire  support  of 
an  amphibious  landing. 

Five  Iowa  Marines  and  one  naval  offi- 
cer went  ashore  to  act  as  gunfire  spotters. 
Their  first  job  was  to  call  in  corrections 
for  range  and  deflection  so  the  follow-on 
shots  would  land  on  target. 

Due  to  rain  and  heavy  wind,  the  spot- 
ters had  to  work  especially  hard  to  main- 


tain accurate  reporting.  Because  of  Iowa's 
unique  platform  characteristics,  the  ship 
was  able  to  remain  on  station  and  con- 
tinue fire  support  in  spite  of  heavy  seas. 

Iowa  fired  19  projectiles  from  its  16- 
inch  guns,  and  32  shells  from  its  5-inch 
mounts.  The  entire  process  took  nearly 
10  hours.  It  was  one  of  the  longest  peri- 
ods of  time  Iowa's  gunners  have  ever 
spent  at  their  station  during  a single  day. 
The  intense  training  was  worth  it:  Coor- 
dination between  the  shore-based  spotters 
and  the  shipboard  gunnery  crew  aboard 
Iowa  was  greatly  improved.  Iowa's  long- 
standing tradition  of  superb  gunnery 
continues.  □ 
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Nimitz  and  Northern  Wedding 

Story  by  J02  Dave  Youngquist 


In  the  North  Sea,  amid  gray  overcast, 
- cold  rain,  and  heavy  seas,  the  call  is 
‘ heard:  “Now  launch  the  alert  CAP,  ini- 
'{  tial  vector  025 — that  is,  launch  the  alert 
y CAP,  initial  vector  025.”  The  F-14A 
> Tomcat  jet  fighters  scramble  from  the 

• flight  deck  of  USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68)  to 
S intercept  an  incoming  target. 

Lt.  Chuck  Woodard,  an  F-14A  radar 
f intercept  officer,  and  pilot  Lt.  John  Cal- 
\ lahan,  both  embarked  in  Nimitz  with 
V Fighter  Squadron  41,  became  one  of  sev- 
i’  eral  air  crews  to  come  face  to  face  with 
the  Soviet  aircraft  attempting  to  observe 
Northern  Wedding  ’86. 

Woodard  and  Callahan  were  flying  an 
F-14A  combat  air  patrol  (CAP)  sortie 
when  the  call  warning  of  approaching 
I “bogies”  came  over  the  radio.  They 
1^  maneuvered  to  intercept  the  Soviet  air- 
^ craft  converging  on  the  battle  group. 

; After  many  months  of  training  and 
practice  intercepts,  this  was  the  first  time 
: they  had  been  sent  to  make  an  actual 
' intercept.  “We  were  out  on  a standard 
combat  patrol  like  we  often  are  in  the 
I F-14s,  nothing  special.  Then  the  E-2 
(E-2C  Hawkeye  early  warning  aircraft) 
started  talking  to  us.  They  had  picked  up 
incoming  “bogies”  on  their  radar.  We 
! ran  a standard  intercept.  This  time,  we 
' intercepted  Soviet  Badgers,”  he  said. 

Although  Woodard  had  completed 
i many  intercepts  in  practice,  he  was  ex- 
: cited  to  come  across  an  aircraft  with  a 
[ red  star  on  its  tail, 
t “We  pulled  alongside  and  took  pic- 
tures. They  also  took  pictures  of  us.  It 
turned  into  a photo  exchange  oppor- 
tunity,” he  said. 

j It  was  understandable  that  the  Soviets 
should  be  so  interested  in  Northern  Wed- 
r ding. 

f “The  combination  of  air,  sea  and  land 

* forces  from  participating  NATO  allies 
provided  for  a fantastic  array  of  arma- 
ment,” said  Rear  Adm.  Richard  M. 
Dunleavy,  commander.  Carrier  Group  4. 


Embarked  in  Nimitz  during  Northern 
Wedding,  Dunleavy  wore  his  NATO  hat 
as  commander,  carrier  strike  force.  “The 
exercise  demonstrated  NATO  forces 
working  together  as  a powerful  team.” 

A leader  of  that  team,  Nimitz,  center- 
piece  of  a powerful  battle  group,  played 
a major  role  in  four  amphibious  landing 
exercises,  and  anti-surface  warfare,  air 
warfare  and  anti-submarine  operations. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Peter  Harris,  Nimitz’ s assis- 
tant strike  operations  officer,  said, 
'"Nimitz  is  the  flagship  of  the  carrier 
strike  force;  we  are  the  thrust  of  the 
major  firepower,  the  linchpin  that  makes 
the  whole  operation  a success.” 

That  tremendous  firepower  and  the 
resulting  protection  was  provided  by  the 
aircraft  on  Nimitz,  especially  the  F-14A 
Tomcats,  guarding  the  NATO  surfaee 
ships.  “Our  F-14s  serve  as  the  outer 
defense  perimeter,  allowing  the  other 
ships  to  do  their  jobs,”  Harris  said. 

Capt.  Fred  Lewis  commanded  this  for- 
midable air  group.  Carrier  Air  Wing  8, 
which  also  includes  A-6s,  A-7s  and  E-2s, 
with  ASW  defense  provided  by  S-3s  and 
SH-3s.  “This  training  helped  prepare  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  for  any  conflict  in  the 
North  Atlantic,”  Lewis  said. 

Northern  Wedding  began  on  Aug.  29, 
1986,  when  participating  ships  entered 
Vestfjord,  Norway.  Nimitz  aircraft  went 
right  to  work,  with  S-3s  and  SH-3s  “san- 
itizing” Vestfjord  against  submarines. 
Harris  stressed  the  importance  of  a ear- 
rier  in  this  situation.  “A  carrier  has  two 
major  roles.  It  has  the  ability  to  strike 
land  or  sea  targets  via  the  airwing.  It  also 
has  the  ability  to  provide  an  outer  enve- 
lope or  protection  for  the  battle  group. 
No  battle  group  would  be  directed  here 
without  a carrier.  You  need  it  to  be  vic- 
torious. It’s  as  simple  as  that,”  he  said. 

Harris  also  related  the  exercise  to  a 
real-world  scenario.  “Many  of  the  air 
wing’s  pilots  have  only  flown  in  the  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  Virginia  Capes,  Va. 


operating  areas.  Suddenly,  they  are 
forced  into  a different  environment,  one 
in  which  they  could  eventually  end  up 
fighting — a dress  rehearsal  for  the  real 
thing.  “There’s  a lot  of  real-world  action 
here.  The  Soviets  are  naturally  curious 
and  their  curiosity  promotes  constant 
probing  of  our  battle  group  with  their 
ships  or  aircraft.  The  carrier  must  be 
poised  to  confront  these  probes.  Our 
daily  intercepts  of  Soviet  aircraft  and 
everyday  interactions  with  Soviet  naval 
vessels  certainly  confirms  this  point.” 

Weather  also  played  an  important  role 
in  Northern  Wedding’s  operation.  Flight 
deck  crews  had  to  deal  with  harsh  con- 
ditions. Harris  called  it  “excellent  prac-  ' 
tice.”  He  drew  a picture  of  stark  contrast 
between  summer  in  the  Virginia  Capes 
operating  area  and  the  North  Atlantic. 
“We  were  operating  in  an  area  that  had 
extremely  cold  conditions,  conditions 
that  are  physically  demanding  on  the  air 
wing.  The  aircrews  must  wear  exposure 
suits  underneath  all  the  other  flight  equip- 
ment. It’s  not  comfortable,  but  with 
water  temperatures  only  in  the  upper 
forties,  the  extra  protection  afforded  by 
exposure  suits  will  ensure  a better  chance 
of  survival. 

Cmdr.  Jim  Hurston,  Nimitz  air  boss, 
agreed.  He  said  the  weather  conditions 
severely  challenged  the  crew  on  the  flight 
deck.  “We  flew  every  day.  The  men’s 
enthusiasm  remained  at  a high  pitch 
despite  the  weather — their  performance 
was  superb.  Heavy  seas,  cold  weather, 
high  winds — and  yet  they  continued  to 
work  very  hard. 

“Some  of  our  people  worked  nearly 
round-the-clock  for  three  days.  They  per- 
formed above  and  beyond.  I’m  proud  of 
their  performance.  We  happen  to  think 
they’re  the  best  in  the  fleet. 

“They  sure  acted  like  they  think  they’re 
the  best.”D 

Youngquist  is  stationed  aboard  USS  Nimitz 
(CVN  68). 
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ALASKA 


U.  S.  warships  train  in  cold  weather  tactics  on  the 
Alaskan  coastline — the  doorstep  to  the  U.S.S.R.  This 
amphibious  exeroise  gave  5,500  saiiors  and  Marines  a 
rare  chance  to  visit  our  country's  northernmost  state. 


Story  by  JOC  Andy  Turner 


U.S.  warships  seldom  were  seen  in  Alaskan  waters 
before  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman’s  drive  for 
a 600-ship  Navy.  Only  P-3  Orions,  based  1,200  miles 
from  Anchorage  in  the  mid-Aleutians  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Adak,  kept  tabs  on  Soviet  fleet  movements. 

But  recently,  more  than  5,500  sailors  and  Marines 
went  to  Alaska  on  an  amphibious  training  exercise 
that  tested  their  ability  to  project  military  power 


ashore  in  a cold-weather,  cold-water  environment. 

Major  units  that  took  part  included  the  Navy’s 
Amphibious  Squadron  1 , cruiser  and  destroyer  units 
under  operational  control  of  Commander,  Destroyer 
Squadron  13,  and  the  Marine  Corps’  13th  Marine 
Amphibious  Unit  from  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  Vice 
Adm.  Huntington  Hardisty,  commander,  U.S.  3rd 
Fleet,  directed  the  exercise  from  USS  Horne  (CG  30). 
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Other  ships  participating  in  the  exercise  were  USS 
Kansas  City  (AOR  3),  USS  Waddell  (DDG  24),  USS 
Roark  (FF  1053)  and  USS  Fletcher  (DD  992). 

Following  the  exercise,  port  visits  were  made  to  five 
Alaska  cities:  Anchorage,  Kodiak,  Juneau,  Seward 
and  Ketchikan.  During  the  visits,  Hardisty  told  the 
Eagle  River  Rotary,  “The  intention  in  holding  this 


USS  Horne  (CG  30)  enters  Cook  Inlet  as  local 
residents  dress  up  to  greet  the  incoming  fleet. 

very  successful  exercise  was,  of  course,  to  train  our 
sailors  and  Marines  in  a realistic  environment.  It  also 
was  meant  to  serve  notice  . . . that  Adak  and  the  Aleu- 
tians are  important  and  that  we  will  defend  them. 


■ 
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Alaska 


“I  am  concerned  not  only  about  the  presence  of 
Soviet  combatants  around  Alaska,  (but  also  about) 
Soviet  intelligence  collection  and  naval  research  ships 
(that)  are  the  most  visible  element  of  the  Soviet  naval 
presence  in  the  Alaska  area. 

“Moscow  has  made  a sustained  commitment  to 
learn  about  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  the 
Bering  Sea.  Soviet  ships,  including  naval  and  so-called 
civilian  research  ships,  operate  around  Alaska  virtually 
full  time.” 

When  the  five  ships  and  more  than  1,900  sailors 
made  a port  visit  to  Anchorage,  their  impact  on  the 
city  was  well  covered  by  local  news  media. 

“Visiting  sailors  spark  renewed  interest  in  a vibrant, 
lively  downtown,”  read  one  newspaper  headline,  and 
a front  page  story  in  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  noted 


how  the  good  behavior  of  the  visiting  sailors  resulted 
in  a boring  time  for  local  police  and  shore  patrol  while 
laying  to  rest  the  stereotype  of  drunken  sailors  stum- 
bling back  to  their  ships. 

Anchorage  basked  in  sunshine  and  temperatures  in 
the  mid-70s,  which  in  turn  dispelled  the  myths  many 
of  the  sailors  had  of  Alaska  as  a frozen  wasteland. 

Sports  competitions  with  local  teams,  receptions 
hosted  by  veterans’  organizations,  fishing  trips  and 
tours  of  the  local  countryside  were  among  the  favorite 
activities  of  the  visiting  Navy  men.  Sailors  could  be 
found  at  Portage,  Exit  and  Mendenhall  Glaciers, 
hiking  up  mountains  that  tower  directly  above  Seward 
and  Juneau  and  just  walking  around  cities  and  towns 
to  get  a feel  of  the  local  ambience. 

A first-day-in-port  uniform  policy  paid  off  for  the 
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visiting  sailors.  “If  we  were  out  walking,  someone 
would  drive  by  and  stop  and  talk  to  us,”  commented 
Personnelman  3rd  Class  Thomas  Snyder  of  Horne. 
“They  would  offer  us  a ride  to  our  destinations  or 
give  us  information  on  where  we  might  go.  They 
would  even  invite  us  to  their  houses  for  dinner.  It  was 
different  from  any  other  stateside  port  Fve  been  in.” 
Seward,  visited  by  Home  and  Fletcher,  and  Kodiak, 
visited  by  Waddell  and  Roark,  proved  to  be  unusual 
liberty  ports.  Both  towns  have  a population  of  about 
4,000  and  the  impact  of  600  or  more  Navy  men  was 
a major  one. 

“We  love  it,”  said  Sharon  Anderson,  a staunch 
Navy  supporter  and  Seward’s  unofficial  host  for  the 
two-day  visit.  Although  the  Kenai  Peninsula  seaport, 
which  serves  as  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  occasionally  has  had  visits  from  Navy  mine- 
sweepers, this  was  the  first  visit  of  major  military  units 
to  Resurrection  Bay  since  World  War  II. 

“I  couldn’t  be  happier  about  how  the  visit  went,” 
said  Anderson.  “The  Navy  people  were  great  guests, 
and  we  hope  to  see  many  more  in  the  future.” 
Seward  is  more  to  the  Navy  than  just  a liberty  tovra. 
Secretary  Lehman  has  designated  it  an  “Honorary 
Home  Port”  for  USS  Alaska  (SSBN  732)  (blue).  Alas- 
ka's gold  crew’s  honorary  home  port  is  Fairbanks. 
Kodiak  welcomed  its  visiting  sailors  with  a huge 


barbecue.  The  town  once  was  the  location  of  a naval 
station  and  now  is  the  site  of  a major  Coast  Guard 
base  serving  the  entire  Alaska  area. 

Horne  and  Fletcher  traveled  on  to  Juneau,  and 
Waddell  and  Roark  steamed  to  Ketchikan.  As  the 
ships  made  their  way  toward  Alaska’s  Southeast  pan- 
handle, they  travelled  an  inland  waterway  that  is  fre- 
quented by  dozens  of  cruise  ships  whose  passengers 
pay  premium  prices  to  see  the  majestic  scenery. 

Because  of  the  hundreds  of  luxury  liner  visits  the 
two  Southeast  Alaska  cities  host  annually,  a different 
kind  of  liberty  awaited  sailors  in  Juneau  and  Ketchi- 
kan. These  remote  cities,  which  are  not  accessible  by 
road,  are  accustomed  to  short  visits  by  large  groups 
of  tourists  and  were  quick  to  offer  tours  as  exotic  as 
a helicopter  landing  on  Mendenhall  Glacier  or  as 
relaxing  as  a dinner-cruise  around  the  harbor. 

This  won’t  be  the  last  time  Navy  warships  visit 
Alaska’s  waters  and  cities.  In  fact,  port  visits  to  An- 
chorage and  Seward  may  become  as  familiar  as  visits 
to  Yokosuka  and  Hong  Kong.D 

Turner  is  assigned  to  ComNavBase,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Left:  Anchorage  Telephone  drives  an  extra  mile  to 
help  sailors  reach  out  and  touch  someone.  And  at 
NavSta  Adak,  below,  Alaska’s  security  force  keeps 
an  eye  on  USS  Fresno  (LST  1182). 
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‘Golden  Shield’ 


Building  fleet  containerized  field  hospitals 


Story  by  Cmdr.  James  A.  Noone 
Photos  by  AN  Craig  Moran 


Nestled  among  the  brown  hills  of  the 
sprawling  Marine  Corps  Base  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.,  is  the  first  operational 
stage  of  an  extensive  program  to  upgrade 
medical  care  for  Marines  and  sailors  en- 
gaged in  combat. 


Completed  during  a test  and  evalua- 
tion exercise  called  Operation  Golden 
Shield  this  past  summer,  the  Camp  Pen- 
dleton site  is  the  vanguard  in  the  Navy’s 
Fleet  Hospital  Program. 

Under  the  program,  the  Navy  plans  to 


procure  and  staff  23  modular,  container- 
ized field  hospitals  by  1992.  All  will  be 
prepositioned  around  the  world — some 
aboard  ships,  the  rest  in  warehouses — 
for  use  in  the  event  of  war  or  emergen- 
cies. 
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Teamwork  is  the  name  of  the  game  as 
Naval  Reserve  Seabees  and  medical 
unit  people  set  up  a fleet  hospital  dur- 
ing “Golden  Shield.’’ 

Eight  of  the  fleet  hospitals  will  be  des- 
ignated for  active  duty  manning;  the  re- 
mainder will  be  staffed  by  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. In  all,  some  25,000  personnel  will 
be  needed  to  staff  the  hospitals:  7,000 
active  duty  people  and  about  18,000 
reservists. 

The  first-ever  assembly  of  one  of  the 
fleet  hospitals  occurred  in  Operation 
Golden  Shield,  conducted  during  June 
and  July  at  Camp  Pendleton.  Once  as- 
sembled, the  facility  became  the  perma- 
nent training  site  for  those  being  assigned 
to  fleet  hospitals.  It  now  has  a staff  of 
20  training  and  support  personnel  and  is 
known  as  the  Fleet  Hospital  Training  Ac- 
tivity, a detachment  of  the  Naval  School 
of  Health  Sciences  in  nearby  San  Diego. 

The  Golden  Shield  exercise  brought 
together  in  a working  environment  for 
the  first  time  elements  of  the  three  major 
commands  responsible  for  the  Fleet  Hos- 
pital Program:  Naval  Medical  Com- 
mand, Naval  Supply  Systems  Command, 
and  Naval  Construction  Forces. 


Golden  Shield  was  largely  a Naval  Re- 
serve effort,  with  some  300  reservists  on 
hand  to  assemble  and  outfit  the  hospital. 
The  exercise  was  planned  and  coordi- 
nated by  reserve  Seabees — the  Reserve 
Naval  Construction  Force — while  reserve 
medical  units  assisted  with  the  assembly 
and  staffed  the  hospital. 

Site  preparation  support  was  provided 
by  the  Marines  at  Camp  Pendleton. 

“There  are  a lot  of  players  involved 
in  this  program,  and  they  all  were  repre- 
sented during  Operation  Golden  Shield,” 
said  Rear  Adm.  Lewis  Mantel,  deputy 
director  of  Naval  Medicine,  in  comments 
at  the  Camp  Pendleton  site  as  the  exer- 
cise concluded.  “We’ve  learned  a lot 
about  putting  up  a fleet  hospital  and 
about  working  together — medical  people, 
Seabees,  other  support  units  and  Ma- 
rines. Active  duty  and  reserve  personnel 
worked  as  a team. 

“We  relied  heavily  on  the  reserves  for 
support  and  medical  components,  and  to 
help  identify  changes  in  the  training  cur- 
riculum. For  example,  the  Reserve  Naval 
Construction  Force  took  the  lead  in  de- 
veloping and  executing  the  plan  for  this 
facility,’’  Mantal  said. 

“What  Golden  S/z/e/c^has  shown,’’  he 


added,  “is  that  with  proper  planning  and 
the  cooperation  of  all  involved,  the  fleet 
hospital  concept  can  and  will  work.  I 
think  we’re  off  to  a great  start.’’ 

Timely  completion  of  the  Camp  Pen- 
dleton facility  was  crucial  to  allow  for  the 
scheduled  start  in  September,  1986  of  the 
huge  training  effort  associated  with  the 
fleet  hospital  program.  The  schedule  was 
met,  and  a training  cycle  of  20  yearly 
two-week  courses — with  164  students 
each — has  begun  at  the  site.  Overseeing 
training  is  the  Naval  Health  Science  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Command. 

The  fleet  hospital  program  was  un- 
dertaken to  replenish  the  Navy’s  supply 
of  mobile  hospitals  that  was  depleted 
during  the  Vietnam  War  years.  The  new 
generation  of  field  hospitals  was  designed 
to  package  the  most  modern  medical 
facilities  into  a highly  capable  and  mobile 
format. 

The  main  objective  of  the  fleet  hos- 
pital program  is  to  bring  medical  facili- 
ties closer  to  combat  operations.  Specif- 
ically, the  program  is  designed  to: 

• Hasten  the  return  to  duty  of  wound- 
ed troops,  reducing  the  need  for  replace- 
ments; 

• Reduce  the  need  for  air  support. 
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since  there  would  be  fewer  medical  evac- 
uations and  troop  replacements;  and 

• Provide  for  rapid  deployment  in 
support  of  combat  operations  around  the 
world. 

The  hospitals  are  a combination  of 
large  expandable  TEMPER — Tent,  Ex- 
tendable, Modular,  Personnel — and  stan- 
dard-sized International  Standard  Or- 
ganization— ISO — shipping  containers. 

Some  of  the  containers  expand  to  twice 
or  triple  their  sizes  and,  when  linked  to 
the  tents,  account  for  parts  of  the  hos- 
pital such  as  operating  rooms,  pharma- 
cies and  X-ray  units.  The  other  containers 
carry  all  the  equipment  and  supples  for 
the  hospital,  including  the  tents. 

The  fleet  hospitals  come  in  three  sizes: 
250,  500,  and  1,000  beds.  The  250-  and 
500-bed  hospitals  would  be  located  within 
70  miles  of  the  forward  edge  of  combat 
areas,  while  the  1 ,000-bed  facilities  would 
be  outside  of  the  combat  zone. 


The  training  hospital  erected  during 
Golden  Shield  comprised  the  medical/ 
surgical  core,  about  20  percent,  of  a 250- 
bed  hospital.  It  was  assembled  and  out- 
ftted  by  the  reserve  personnel  in  five  days. 

The  hospitals  are  designed  to  be  erected 
in  eight  to  10  days  after  a site  has  been 
prepared.  Assembly  takes  place  in  three 
stages: 

First,  a small  air  detachment  of  mostly 
Seabees  lays  out  the  assembly  plan,  stakes 
the  site,  and  begins  staging  containers. 
Some  325  containers  are  required  for  a 
250-bed  hospital. 

Second,  an  advance  party  arrives  to 
finish  staging  containers  and  assemble 
the  base  camp  and  support  facilities.  This 
group  is  mainly  Seabees,  with  some  sup- 
port and  medical  personnel. 

Finally,  the  rest  of  the  staff — including 
all  medical  personnel — arrives  to  finish 
the  base  camp  and  assemble  and  outfit 
the  hospital. 


The  finished  product:  a 250-bed  field 
hospital. 

Some  600  persons  would  be  required 
to  staff  a 250-bed  hospital.  Personnel  re- 
quirements would  increase  according  to 
bed  facilities.  In  each  case,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  staff  would  be  medical,  the 
rest  Seabees  and  other  support  personnel. 

Overall,  the  fleet  hospital  program 
would  add  a total  of  13,250  beds  to  exist- 
ing Navy  medical  facilities. 

“This  program  represents  a commit- 
ment to  our  sailors  and  Marines  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  medical  care  as 
quickly  as  possible  during  combat,” 
Mantel  said.  “It  should  result  in  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  our  combat  cas- 
ualty capability.  ”□ 

Noone  is  (he  deputy  public  affairs  officer 
at  1st  Reserve  Naval  Construction  Brigade, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 
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Guided  missile  destroyer  (DDG) 


UDALOY  Class 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  All 
Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles  describ- 
ing the  ships  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  to  provide 
the  U.S.  Navy  community  with  a better  un- 
derstanding of  Soviet  naval  developments  and 
fleet  battle  capabilities. 

This  new-generation  guided  missile 
destroyer  is  designed  primarily  as  an  anti- 


submarine warfare  platform. 

Displacement:  8,000  tons  full  load; 
Length:  162  meters  (522  feet); 
Propulsion:  Gas  turbine; 

Main  armament:  Eight  SS-N-14  ASW; 
Eight  SS-N-14  ASW  launchers;  Eight 
short-range  SAM  launchers  of  a new 
type;  Two  single  100mm  mounts;  Four 


single  30mm  Gatling  guns; 

Aircraft:  Two  Helix  helicopters. 

Besides  the  above  listed  weapons,  the 
destroyer  carries  antisubmarine  rocket 
launchers  and  torpedo  tubes,  as  well  as 
a large  hull-mounted  sonar  and  large  vari- 
able depth  sonar  housed  in  the  stern. 
Udaloy  is  in  serial  production.  □ 
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The  Log  Book 


"What’s  past  is  prologue.  ” To  help  keep 
us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  pres- 
ent in  perspective,  and  to  give  us  some  insight 
into  the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short 
review  of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous 
issues. 

10  Years  Ago— 

in  the  January  1977  All  Hands 

• When  Ferdinand  Magellan  navigated 
the  straits  now  named  for  him,  it  took 
almost  six  weeks.  That  was  in  1520. 
Now,  456  years  later,  USS  Goto  (SSN 
615)  made  the  same  trip  in  40  hours  and 
became  the  first  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine to  transit  the  straits  at  the  south- 
ern tip  of  South  America. 

• The  Washington  Navy  Yard,  oldest 
shore  installation  in  the  Navy,  has  been 
designated  a National  Historical  Land- 
mark by  the  Interior  Department.  The 
yard  was  established  by  President  John 
Adams  in  1799.  The  Latrobe  Gate,  main 


entrance  to  the  yard,  has  a tale  all  its 
own — only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  enter  the  gate  head  on  from 
8th  Street,  which  leads  directly  to  it.  All 
others  must  make  a right  turn  into  the 
gate  from  M Street.  It  seems  that  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  set  the  tradition 
during  the  Civil  War — he  had  a habit  of 
barreling  through  the  gate  in  his  carriage, 
heedless  of  traffic  flow  or  the  directions 
of  sentries  at  the  gate. 

20  Years  Ago— 

in  the  January  1967  All  Hands 

• Newport,  R.I.,  long  noted  as  a home 
of  destroyers  and  of  the  Officer  Candi- 
date School,  is  now  also  the  home  of  the 
first  Navy  uniform  shop  just  for  women. 
Some  2,000  women  a year  are  expected 
to  patronize  the  new  shop.  The  interior 
and  decor  of  the  shop  were  described  as 
“ ...  on  par  with  any  boutique  located 


in  the  fashion  centers  of  the  world  . . . 
both  attractive  and  utilitarian,  functional 
and  aesthetic  . . . .” 

• The  MSTS  transports  USNS  General 
A.M.  Patch  (T/AP  122)  and  USNS  Gen- 
eral William  O.  Darby  (T/AP  127)  re- 
cently completed  a trooplift  of  12,358 
nautical  miles  from  Boston  to  Vung  Tau, 
Vietnam.  This  is  the  longest  single  point- 
to-point  trooplift  by  sea  in  the  17  years 
of  MSTS.  The  two  troop  ships  sailed 
from  Boston  with  3,124  troops  em- 
barked. 

40  Years  Ago— 

in  the  January  1947  All  Hands 

• The  Army  found  it  impracticable  to 
adopt  a suggestion  by  a patriotic  young 
lady  that  troops  in  the  field  be  given  a 
30-minute  nap  during  the  day.  But,  it 
would  have  been  interesting  had  the  idea 
been  passed  on  to  the  Navy.  Can  you  im- 
agine such  an  entry  as  this  one  in  the 
ship’s  deck  log?  “1300 — Hove  to  on  sig- 
nal from  flagship.  Knocked  off  ship’s 
work.  Secured  all  watches.  Taps.’’ 

• The  Navy  proposes  to  abandon  its 
extensively  developed  base  in  the  Leyte- 
Samar  area  of  the  Philippines  and  plans 
to  retain  only  a submarine  base  at  Subic 
Bay  and  an  air  station  at  Sangley  Point. 
The  Navy  plans  to  abandon  the  Leyte- 
Samar  base  “as  soon  as  government 
property  can  be  cared  for  or  disposed 
of.’’  The  Navy’s  principal  bases  would 
be  Pearl  Harbor,  which  will  continue  to 
be  the  major  U.S.  Pacific  base  and  the 
Guam-Saipan  base,  where  the  facilities 
will  rival  those  in  Hawaii.  Kwajalein  will 
not  be  developed  as  a secondary  base, 
it  was  announced,  but  will  have  only  a 
naval  anchorage  and  an  air  facility.  □ 


The  Washington  Navy  Yard  became  a 
national  historic  landmark  in  1977. 
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Mail  Buoy 


Prison  Hulks 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  interest- 
ing and  informative  article  “Hells  Afloat — 
Revolutionary  War  prison  hulks”  written  by 
J02  Mike  McKinley  and  Lt.Cmdr  B.  Richard 
Lively  and  published  in  your  August  1986 
edition. 

I was  pleased  to  see  the  quotations  and 
experiences  of  able  bodied  seaman  Ebenezer 
Fox,  my  great,  great,  great,  great,  great  grand- 
father. 

Your  authors  might  be  interested  to  know 
that,  although  not  listed  in  your  prison  hulk 
bibliography.  Fox’s  memoirs  were  published 
by  his  son  in  the  early  1800’s  entitled  “The 
Adventures  of  Ebenezer  Fox.”  The  material 
they  used  most  certainly  borrowed  from  his 
book,  as  the  depiction  of  the  conditions  on 
Jersey  and  the  escapes  match  exactly  with  his 
own  account. 

The  article  was  a fitting  tribute  to  all  who 
served  in  our  Navy  in  its  infancy,  suffered  and 
in  some  cases  died  aboard  the  prison  ships. 

— Lt.  Jeff  Taylor 
USS  Leahy  (CG  16) 

• Fox  is  often  cited  as  a source,  although  his 
memoirs  are  no  longer  in  print. — Ed. 

EOD  correction 

The  cutline  accompanying  a photograph  in 
the  November  1986  All  Hands  article  on  Navy 
Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  School  incor- 
rectly stated  that  “Navy  women  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  EOD  training.”  This  unique  specialty 
is  open  to  all  qualified  Navy  men  and  women. 

Information  previously  provided  represents 
a policy  that  was  changed  several  yers  ago, 
but  is  still  occasionally  referenced. 

Cutlasses  and  broadsides 
revisited 

In  J02  Mike  McKinley’s  retelling  of  the 
Constitution-Guerriere  engagement  in  your 
October  1986  issue,  there  occur  a number  of 
statements  which  do  not  agree  with  eyewitness 
accounts,  to  wit: 

— Constitution  opened  fire  when  it  was  on 
its  opponent’s  quarter,  not  “squarely  ahead,” 
and  the  range  was  said  to  be  “short  pistol 
shot”  (certainly  under  100  feet). 

— Neither  side  ordered  boarders  away, 
although  both  considered  it.  There  was  no 
hand-to-hand  combat. 

— Guerriere's  damaged  foremast  collapsed 
due  to  stresses  placed  on  it  when  the  two  ships 
pulled  apart  following  their  second  collision, 
the  Britisher’s  jib  boom  having  been  entangled 


in  “Old  Ironsides’”  starboard  mizzen  shrouds. 

— Guerriere  was  in  danger  of  sinking  when 
it  surrendered,  but  not  of  capsizing,  as  all  of 
her  top  hamper  had  gone  by  the  board. 

— From  Guerriere's  opening  shot  to  Consti- 
tution’s final  one,  nearly  three  hours  elapsed. 
Captain  Hull’s  published  report  had  been 
prepared  to  give  the  impression  of  a swift, 
clean  victory.  It  was  neither  swift  nor  clean. 

— No  tow  of  Guerriere  was  attempted. 
When  the  prize  master  reported  rising  water 
in  the  hold  on  the  morning  after  the  fight  and 
night  when  the  ships  had  drifted  in  proximity 
to  one  another,  Hull  set  about  scuttling  her 
with  explosive  charges. 

In  the  next  article,  “Life  of  sea  and  sails,” 
there  are  several  other  incomplete  or  errone- 
ous statements,  as  follows: 

— Enlistment  in  the  USN  when  it  began  in 
1798  was  for  one  year.  This  was  increased  to 
two  years  during  the  Barbary  Wars  (1801- 
1805X  and  there  it  remained  to  the  end  of  the 
sailing  navy  era. 

— Messes,  according  to  such  sources  as 
Commodores  Preble  and  Rodgers,  usually 
consisted  of  six  to  10  crew  members,  not  “15 
to  20.” 

— While  regulations  limited  a captain  to 
awarding  12  lashes  and  a court  martial  to  100, 
it  generally  was  interpreted  to  mean  “per  of- 
fense.” Thus,  records  show  a captain  award- 
ing 48  lashes  to  a single  sailor  at  one  mast  and 
a court  martial  awarding  another  300 — to  be 
delivered  by  “flogging  through  the  squadron.” 

— The  daily  ration  of  spirits  in  the  sailing 
navy  was  a giU — a quarter-pint.  Constitution, 
which  might  be  considered  a representative 
44-gun  frigate,  is  known  to  have  carried 
nearly  10,(XX)  gallons  of  spirits  while,  at  the 
same  time,  having  over  40,000  gallons  of 
“fresh”  water  aboard. 

I’m  glad  to  see  All  Hands  giving  more  space 
to  historical  items,  for  I believe  they  both 
build  pride  and  provide  perspective  on  what 
the  service  is.  I applaud,  also,  your  series  on 
Soviet  naval  hardware.  It  has  been  needed  for 
a long  time. 

— Tyrone  G.  Martin 
Cmdr.  USN  (ret.) 

Cohasset,  Mass. 

• Your  particular  references  evidently  differ 
from  ours  regarding  the  details  you  list.  We 
have  prepared  a bibliography  citing  references 
documenting  the  version  of  events  in  question 
that  appeared  in  the  October  ’86  issue.  If  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  share  your  refer- 
ences with  us,  maybe  both  our  libraries  could 
benefit. — Ed. 


Commissionings  1986: 

• USS  Valley  Forge  (CG  50) — January  18. 

• USS  Alaska  (SSBN  732)— January  25. 

• USS  Germantown  (LSD  42) — February  8. 

• USS  Reuben  James  (FFG  57)  — March  22. 

• USS  Samuel  B.  Roberts  (FFG  58) — April 

12. 

• USS  Missouri  (BB  63) — Recommissioned 
May  10. 

• USS  Salvor  (ARS  52)— June  10. 

• USS  Nevada  (SSBN  733) — August  16. 

• USS  Bunker  HiU  (CG  32)— September  20. 

• USS  Chicago  (SSN  721) — September  27. 

• USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71) — Oc- 
tober 25. 

• USS  LouisvUle  (SSN  724)— November  8. 

• USS  Grapple  (ARG  53) — November  15. 


Reunions 

• South  China  Patrol  Association;  USS 
Asheville,  USS  Sacramento,  USS  Tulsa,  USS 
Helena,  USS  Pampanga,  USS  Wilmington, 
USS  Fulton,  USS  Isabel,  USS  Guam  and  USS 
Mindanao — Reunion  planned  May  1987, 
Wisconsin  Dells.  Contact  Roy  Langseth,  2920 
Joyce  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  95405. 

• USS  Augusta  (CA  31) — Reunion  planned 
for  early  May  1987,  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact 
E.L.  Dixon,  1075-275  Space  Parkway,  Mt. 
View,  Calif.  94043;  telephone  (415)  968-5172. 

• USS  Yosemite  (AD  19) — Possible  reunion 
May  1987,  Mayport,  Fla.  Contact  Sherman 
Stacy,  25  Crest  Road,  Natick,  Maine,  01760. 

• USS  Minneapolis  (CA  36) — Reunion 
planned  May  1987,  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact 
Donald  Bovill,  2804  Gene  Lane,  Arlington, 
Texas  76010. 

• VPB-52  “Black  Cats” — Reunion  planned 
May  1-3,  1987,  Memphis,  Teim.  Contact  Saul 
Frishberg,  1021  Jeffrey  Dr.,  Southampton, 
Pa.  18966;  telephone  (215)  357-6829. 

• USS  Lexington,  CV  2 Club — Reunion 
planned  May  13-16,  1987,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Contact  Walt  Kastner,  466  Ivy  Glen  Dr.,  Mira 
Loma,  Calif.  91752;  telephone  (602)  855-1706. 

• USS  Roberts  (DE  749)  and  USS  Darby 
(DE  218) — Reunion  planned  May  1987,  Bal- 
timore. Contact  BMC  Joseph  M.  Sanphilipo, 
4710  Frederick  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21229. 

• USS  General  H.W.  Butner  (AP  113)— 
Reunion  planned  May  15-17,  1987,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.  Contact  Charles  R.  Gehr,  103 
Englewood  Road,  Hagerstown,  Md.  21740; 
telephone  (301)  733-0427. 
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Bearings 


Trash  nets  cash 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  4 Charles  L. 
Floyd  of  Beachmaster  Unit  2,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  earned  an  extra  $1,351  recently  with 
a beneficial  suggestion  that  will  save  the 
Navy  $21,725  a year  during  beach  salvage 
operations. 

By  replacing  the  P-250  and  PE-250 
pumps  with  a commercially  manufac- 
tured “trash”  pump,  the  Navy  is  saving 
money  and  moving  to  greater  efficiency. 
AU  three  pumps  remove  water,  but  the 
commercial  trash  pump  has  proved  to  be 
more  effective  when  pumping  water  with 
high  concentrations  of  sand,  mud,  and 


other  solid  foreign  matter.  The  commer- 
cial pump  also  is  efficient  in  fighting 
small  fires  since  it  can  send  a sustained 
pressurized  stream  of  water  over  a 35-  to 
40-foot  distance  for  20  minutes. 

Floyd  said,  “The  trash  pump  is  far 
superior  to  all  pumps  (P/PE-250)  cur- 
rently in  use  and  to  the  similar  pump 
available  through  the  federal  supply  sys- 
tem.” He  said  the  pump  is  cheaper  to 
maintain  and  needs  fewer  spare  parts.  ■ 


CW04  Charles  L.  Floyd  and  his  award- 
winning trash  pump  for  beach  salvage 
operations. 


Making  waves 

Ships  of  the  U.S.  and  Australian  navies 
came  together  in  the  South  China  Sea  in 
late  July.  Several  days  of  exercises  tested 
the  allied  ships’  abilities  to  conduct  anti- 
surface warfare  at  sea  and  was  heralded 
as  a tremendous  success  by  both  Aus- 
tralian and  U.S.  commanders. 

The  Australian  ships  included:  HMAS 


Derwent  (D  49),  HMAS  Stuart  (D  48), 
HMAS  Parramatta  (D  46),  HMAS  Swan 
(D  50)  and  HMAS  Hobart  (D  39). 

U.S.  ships,  units  of  Battle  Group  Ro- 
meo— the  first  battleship  battle  group  to 
deploy  to  the  Western  Pacific  since  the 
Korean  War — included:  USS  Long  Beach 
(CGN  9),  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62),  USS 
Merrill  (DD  976),  USS  Wabash  (AOR  5), 
USS  Thach  (FFG  43),  USS  Kirk  (FF 


1087)  and  USNS  Passumpsic  (T-AO  107). 

Rear  Adm.  R.A.K.  Taylor,  command- 
er, Cruiser-Destroyer  Group  1 , embarked 
aboard  the  nuclear-powered  cruiser  Long 
Beach,  commanded  the  battleship  battle 
group.* 


U.S.  and  Australian  ships  cross  wakes 
during  joint  exercise. 
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New  battle  group 

On  hand  for  the  site  dedication  last 
October  for  the  piers  that  will  serve 
the  Battleship  Surface  Action  Group 
at  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
were,  left  to  right:  Senator  Alphonse 
D’Amato;  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  J. 
Hughes,  deputy  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions (logistics);  Congressman  Guy 
Molinari  of  Staten  Island;  Alair  Town- 
send, deputy  mayor  of  New  York 
City;  Eugene  Lunty;  Ralph  Lamberti, 
Staten  Island  Borough  president;  and 
Congressman  Dave  Martin.  Photo  by 
John  Bonsai. 


Vinson: 

fitness  1 — smoking  0 

Grunts,  groans  and  rhythmic  breathing 
have  replaced  the  sound  of  cash  registers 
ringing  up  sales  of  cigarettes,  chewing 
tobacco  and  smoke-related  products  in 
a small  stores  space  aboard  the  carrier 
USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70). 

In  a space  that  once  held  hundreds  of 
cartons  of  major  brands  of  “smokes,” 
seven  new  pieces  of  aerobic  exercise 
equipment  now  offer  Vinson  sailors  a 
small  workout  center  away  from  the 
ship’s  heavily  used  gymnasium. 

The  small  stores  space  was  converted 
this  past  summer  and  demonstrates  the 
command’s  emphasis  on  physical  fitness 
and  support  of  a “smoke-free”  Navy. 

“We  are  doing  something  for  our- 
selves here  on  Carl  Vinson,'^  said  Cmdr. 
Robert  C.  Williamson  Jr.,  executive  offi- 
cer. “We  hope  that  we  can  send  a mes- 
sage to  the  entire  Navy  that  smoking  is 
bad  for  one’s  health,  whereas  a few  min- 
utes a day  using  the  aerobic  equipment 
in  this  new  gym  is  a worthwhile  alterna- 
tive to  smoking.” 

The  aerobics  equipment  consists  of 
three  lifecycles,  two  rowing  machines  and 
two  power  chairs,  all  of  which  are  de- 
signed to  build  endurance,  tone  muscle 


and  improve  the  cardiovascular  system. 

The  new  workout  center  is  in  addition 
to  several  other  small  g3mis  located  in  the 
ship;  lifecycles  are  set  up  in  the  ship’s 
anchor  windlass  room,  and  Nautilus 


equipment  is  on  the  forecastle  and  near 
the  carrier’s  hangar  bay.  There  also  is  the 
ship’s  regular  gymnasium,  which  offers 
a full  line  of  free  weights  and  Nautilus 
exercise  machines. ■ 
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Re-enlistment  Incentives 


Why  does  a person  re-enlist  in  the 
Navy?  Chances  are,  if  you  asked  10  ca- 
reer Navy  people  this  question  you’d  get 
10  different  answers.  You’d  get  similar 
results  if  you  asked  10  civilians  why  they 
stayed  with  a particular  company  for  a 
career.  You’d  probably  find  that  their 
reasons  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
reasons  of  those  who  chose  the  Navy. 

Many  incentives,  tangible  and  intangi- 
ble, attract  a person  to  a particular  career. 
The  job  is  important.  It’s  enjoyable  be- 
cause it’s  in  line  with  the  person ’s  interests 
and  abilities,  and  a comparable  job  may 
not  be  available  elsewhere.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  may  be  good. 
Perhaps  the  person  can  get  more  edu- 
cation and,  subsequently,  a better  job, 
through  the  organization. 

Then  there  are  other  considerations: 
job  security,  paid  vacation,  travel,  family 
protection  plans,  retirement,  and  many 
other  factors  that  enter  into  a person’s 
decision  and  create  yet  another  very  im- 
portant ingredient — loyalty. 

In  most  cases,  a person  chooses  a 
career  on  the  basis  of  a combination  of 
these  factors. 

So  it  is  in  the  Navy.  A decision  to  re- 
enlist is  a personal  choice. 

The  following  information  reviews  the 
long-term  incentives  for  making  the  Navy 
a career.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  re- 
enlistment incentives. 

★ ★ ★ 


Guaranteed  Assignment 

Puerto  Rico,  Spain,  the  Bahamas,  the 
Far  East — re-enlistment  can  be  your 
ticket  to  an  exotic  duty  station. 

The  Navy  can  guarantee  you  an  assign- 
ment of  your  choice  as  a re-enlistment 
incentive  under  the  Guaranteed  Assign- 
ment Retention  Detailing  (GUARD  III) 
program.  A nice  feature  of  this  program 
is  that  you  can  have  your  orders  in  your 
left  hand  before  you  raise  your  right 
hand  to  re-enlist. 

The  GUARD  III  program  offers  you 


two  guaranteed  assignments,  the  first  of 
which  must  be  used  at  your  first  re-en- 
listment. The  second  can  be  used  at  any 
re-enlistment  point  before  your  25th  year 
of  service. 

The  Navy  defines  a guaranteed  assign- 
ment as  either  a specific  ship  type  or 
home  port  for  sea  duty  or  a specific  geo- 
graphical area  for  shore  duty. 

To  be  eligible  for  GUARD  III  you 
must: 

• Be  an  E-4  through  E-9  with  less  than 
25  years  active  service,  or  a designated 
E-3  who  has  passed  an  E-4  exam  and  is 
currently  eligible  for  advancement; 

• Be  within  six  months  of  Expiration 
of  Active  Obligated  Service  (EAOS),  as 


extended,  except  as  noted  below; 

• Be  willing  to  re-enlist  for  four  or 
more  years; 

• Have  no  court-martial  convictions, 
non-judicial  punishment  or  convictions 
by  civil  courts  within  18  months  of 
EAOS,  as  extended; 

• Not  be  in  receipt  of  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  (PCS)  orders,  being 
processed  for  transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve, 
or  have  an  effective  FltRes  date; 

• Have  a consistent  record  of  above 
average  performance;  and 

• Be  recommended  for  re-enlistment. 

All  assignments  must  have  valid  re- 
quirements and  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  priorities  established  by  the 
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manning  control  authorities.  Assign- 
ments are  intended  to  be  made  for  trans- 
fer when  EAOS  and  Projected  Rotation 
Date  (PRD)  coincide  prior  to  an  exten- 
sion becoming  operative.  Personnel  re- 
enlisting for  a GUARD  III  incentive 
prior  to  a signed  extension  becoming 
operative,  or  prior  to  established  PRD, 
must  have  completed  two  years  at  their 
present  command  or  a DoD  area  tour. 


Selective  Training 
And  Re-enlistment  (STAR) 


Education  and  advancement  in  your 
present  rate  may  be  more  important  to 
you  than  a guaranteed  duty  assignment. 
If  this  is  your  choice,  you  can  hitch  up 
to  a STAR,  the  Navy  Selective  Training 
And  Re-enlistment  program.  For  a six- 
year  re-enlistment,  the  STAR  program 
guarantees: 

• Assignment  to  an  appropriate  “A” 
or  “C”  school,  or  “C”  school  package 
(package  of  different  schools  training 
students  for  a specific  skill); 

• Automatic  advancement  to  petty  of- 
ficer second  class  upon  completion  of  a 
class  “C”  school,  or  “C”  school  pack- 
age, listed  on  the  Career  School  Listing 
(CSL),  if  otherwise  eligible. 

• Selective  re-enlistment  bonus,  if  eli- 
gible. 

To  qualify  for  STAR  you  must: 

• Be  in  a critical  NEC  or  any  rating  in 
career  re-enlistment  objective  (CREO) 
groups  A,  B,  C or  D; 

• Be  a first-term  P02,  P03  or  desig- 
nated striker; 

• Have  at  least  21  months  but  not 
more  than  six  years’  continuous  active 
naval  service  and  not  more  than  eight 
years’  active  service; 

• Meet  the  minimum  test  score  require- 
ments for  the  class  “A”  school. 

• Be  recommended  by  commanding 
officer  for  career  designation  and  meet 
considerably  higher  standards  for  re-en- 
listment than  the  minimum  standards; 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by 
courts-martial  or  non-judicial  punish- 
ment during  the  18  months  preceding 


date  of  application;  and 

• Not  have  derived  any  benefits  from 
the  SCORE  program  and  have  completed 
obligated  service  for  other  programs. 


Selective  Conversion 
and  Re-Enlistment  (SCORE) 

Occasionally  Navy  people  feel  “stuck” 
in  their  jobs — positions  that  may  not  be 
in  line  with  their  interests.  The  Navy 
wants  its  people  to  serve  in  the  rate  and 
rating  in  which  they  have  interest  and 
aptitude.  To  achieve  this,  the  Navy  has 
tailored  the  Selective  Conversion  and  Re- 
Enlistment  (SCORE)  program  for  Navy 
people  wishing  to  change  to  fields  offer- 
ing them  greater  career  potential. 

A six-year  obligation  under  the  SCORE 
program  offers  these  incentives  to  mem- 
bers re-enlisting  for  conversion  to  criti- 
cally undermanned  rates: 

• Guaranteed  assignment  to  class  “A” 
school  with  automatic  conversion  of  rat- 
ing upon  satisfactory  completion  of  that 
school  or  direct  conversion  if  switching 
to  a similar  skill; 

• Automatic  advancement  to  P02 
upon  completion  of  the  “C”  school  or 
“C”  school  package,  if  these  appear  on 
the  current  Career  School  Listing  (CSL); 

• Guaranteed  assignment  to  an  appro- 
priate class  “C”  school  or  “C”  school 
package,  if  available;  and 

• Selective  Re-enlistment  Bonus,  if 
otherwise  eligible. 

To  qualify  for  the  SCORE  program 
you  must: 

• Be  in  any  rating  in  CREO  groups  B, 
C,  D or  E; 

• Be  a POl,  P02,  P03  or  identified 
striker; 

• Meet  minimum  test  scores  for  entry 
into  appropriate  class  “A”  school; 

• Be  within  12  months  of  EAOS,  as 
extended; 

• Have  at  least  21  months  continuous 
active  naval  service,  but  not  more  than 
15  years  total  active  military  service; 

• Have  demonstrated  a potential  for 
rate  conversion,  show  sustained  superior 
performance  and  be  recommended  by 


your  commanding  officer; 

• Have  not  more  than  one  non-judicial 
punishment  for  the  18  months  preceding 
date  of  application  or  any  record  of  con- 
viction by  court-martial  or  civil  convic- 
tions within  48  months  preceding  date  of 
application;  and 

• Obtain  prior  approval  of  Command- 
er, Naval  Military  Personnel  Command. 


Assignment  to  School  as  a 
Re-enlistment  Incentive 


Have  you  found  that  you  don’t  qualify 
for  any  of  the  programs  listed  above  be- 
cause of  paygrade,  time  in  service,  evalu- 
ations, etc.?  Well,  don’t  give  up,  assign- 
ment to  school  may  be  just  the  program 
for  you.  If  you  are  eligible  and  recom- 
mended for  re-enlistment,  you  are  basi- 
cally eligible  for  this  program.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  re-enUstments  of  four  or  more 
years  by  guaranteeing,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, assignments  to  a specific  school. 

To  qualify  for  this  program  you  must: 

• Meet  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  desired  school; 

• Be  able  to  utilize  the  skill  immedi- 
ately; 

• Be  able  to  utilize  the  new  skill  in  con- 
junction with  skills  already  obtained; 

• Be  in  the  paygrade  for  which  utiliza- 
tion of  the  desired  skill  is  intended; 

• Have  a consistent  record  of  average 
or  better  performance;  and 

• Be  within  12  months  of  EAOS. 

Requests  should  be  submitted  four  to 

six  months  prior  to  the  desired  re-enlist- 
ment  date.  Assignments  to  school  will 
normally  occur  at  member’s  PRD.  How- 
ever, school  assignments  on  a TEMAD- 
DINS  (temporary  additional  duty  under 
instruction)  basis,  as  approved  by  appro- 
priate type  commander  when  feasible, 
may  occur  at  any  time  within  the  mem- 
ber’s activity  tour  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
member’s  commanding  officer. 


Selective  Re-enlistment  Bonus 


Members  serving  in  certain  critical  rat- 
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ings  or  NECs  may  be  entitled  to  a Selec- 
tive Re-enlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  for  re- 
enlisting or  extending  their  enlistments 
for  a minimum  of  three  years.  SRBs  can 
be  as  much  as  $20,000  ($30,000  for  desig- 
nated skills).  SRBs  are  used  to  increase  the 
number  of  re-enlistments  in  ratings  and 
NECs  having  insufficient  retention.  SRB 
award  levels  are  reviewed  at  least  every 
I six  months  and  may  be  increased  or  re- 
j duced.  There  will  be  some  ratings/NECs 
eliminated  and  new  ones  added  at  each 
review.  Changes  to  the  list  of  SRB-eligi- 
ble  ratings/NECs  and  respective  award 
levels  are  announced  by  NAVOP  mes- 
sage which  is  normally  released  30  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  change. 

To  be  eligible  for  SRB  you  must: 

I • Have  completed  at  least  21  continu- 
I ous  months  (excluding  ACDUTRA)  but 
not  more  than  14  years  of  active  naval 
service; 


• Be  eligible  to  re-enlist  or  extend  for 
three  or  more  years  in  the  regular  Navy; 

• Be  a petty  officer  or  E-3  designated 
striker; 

• Be  qualified  for,  and  serving  in  a 
SRB  rating/NEC  or  be  approved  for 
conversion  to  an  SRB-eligible  rating/ 
NEC;  and 

• Receive  authorization  from  NMPC 
prior  to  re-enlisting/extending  for  SRB. 

There  are  three  SRB  zones:  A,  B,  and 
C.  You  may  receive  only  one  Zone  A, 
one  Zone  B and  one  Zone  C bonus  dur- 
ing a career.  The  zone  that  an  eligible 
member  is  entitled  to  is  determined  by 
total  active  service  and  is  described  be- 
low. 

Zone  A:  You  must  have  completed  at 
least  21  continuous  months  (excluding 
ACDUTRA)  but  not  more  than  six  years 
(including  ACDUTRA  plus  all  prior  ac- 
tive duty  in  any  service)  total  active  mili- 


tary service  on  the  date  of  re-enlistment 
or  operative  date  of  qualifying  extension, 
and  the  re-enlistment  or  extension  plus 
the  prior  active  service  must  equal  at  least 
six  years  of  total  active  service. 

Zone  B:  You  must  have  completed  at 
least  six  years  but  not  more  than  10  years 
(including  ACDUTRA  plus  all  prior  ac- 
tive duty  in  any  service)  total  active  mili- 
tary service  on  the  date  of  re-enlistment 
or  operative  date  of  qualifying  extension, 
and  the  re-enlistment  or  extension  plus 
the  prior  active  service  must  equal  at  least 
10  years  of  total  active  service. 

Zone  C:  You  must  have  completed  at 
least  10  years  but  not  more  than  14  years 
(including  ACDUTRA  plus  all  prior  ac- 
tive duty  in  any  service)  total  active  mili- 
tary service  on  the  date  of  re-enlistment 
or  operative  date  of  qualifying  extension, 
and  the  re-enlistment  or  extension  plus 
the  prior  active  service  must  equal  at  least 
14  years  of  total  active  service. 

SRB  Computation.  The  SRB  is  com- 
puted as  follows:  Base  Pay  x Additional 
obligated  service  (in  mos)  h-  12  x Award 
Level  = Total  SRB  Amount. 

SRBs  may  not  be  paid  for  any  service 
remaining  on  the  current  enlistment  (for 
members  re-enlisting  early),  or  for  the 
period  of  all  cancelled  non-operative 
agreement (s)  to  extend  enlistment  (USN) 
or  agreement(s)  to  remain  on  active  duty 
(USNR) — except  in  two  cases: 

1)  Extensions  for  nuclear-trained  and 
-qualified  personnel  who  cancel  the  ex- 
tension before  it  becomes  operative  and 
immediately  re-enlist  for  at  least  two 
years  beyond  the  extension  agreement; 

2)  Inoperative  extensions  executed  to 
meet  continuous  submarine  pay  eligibility 
requirements  (provided  no  bonus  was 
paid  for  the  extended  service). 

When  computing  the  active  obligated 
service  remaining  on  the  current  enlist- 
ment for  which  SRB  cannot  be  paid,  a 
fraction  of  a month  will  be  rounded  up 
to  the  next  whole  month.  For  example: 
when  a member  is  discharged  five  months 
and  one  day  prior  to  EAOS  to  re-enlist 
early,  the  period  for  which  SRB  is  paid 
will  be  reduced  by  six  months.  However, 


SRB  Zone  Eligibility  Criteria 


Zone^ 

A 
B 
C 

NOTES:  1.  You  may  receive  only  one  Zone  “A,”  one  Zone  “B,”  and  one  Zone  “C”  bonus 
during  a career. 

2.  Continuous  active  service  excluding  Active  Duty  Training  (ACDUTRA).  For  ex- 
ample, a member  serves  one  year  and  five  months  prior  to  a hardship  discharge. 
After  the  hardship  is  resolved,  the  member  re-enters  the  Navy.  After  serving  one 
year  and  eight  months  on  the  second  enlistment,  the  member  desires  to  re-enlist 
for  SRB.  Since  21  months  of  continuous  active  naval  service  have  not  been  com- 
pleted, the  member  is  not  eligible  for  SRB  even  though  37  months  of  total  active 
service  have  been  completed. 

j 3.  A member  who  has  completed  exactly  six  years  of  active  military  service  on  the 

t"  date  of  re-enlistment  or  operative  date  of  qualifying  extension  of  enlistment  is  eligi- 

ble for  Zone  “A”  SRB.  Only  if  there  is  no  Zone  “A”  bonus  or  the  member  had 
previously  received  a Zone  “A”  bonus,  is  the  member  entitled  to  a Zone  “B”  bonus 
(provided  all  other  Zone  “B”  eligibility  criteria  are  met). 

4.  As  in  note  three  above,  a member  exactly  at  10  years  may  be  entitled  to  a Zone 
“C”  bonus. 

5.  Includes  all  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  (USNR)  components  (including 
Training  and  Administration  of  Reserves  (TAR),  Temporary  Active  Duty  (TEMAC) 
and  ACDUTRA  plus  all  prior  active  duty  in  other  services. 

6.  Total  active  military  service  is  computed  to  the  date  of  re-enlistment  or  operative 
date  of  qualifying  extension. 


Min. 

21  mos^ 
6 
10 


Years  of  Total  Active 
Military  Service^’^ 

Max. 

^0^ 

14 


Obligated 

Min. 

6 

10 

14 
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if  the  member  is  discharged  no  more  than 
three  days  prior  to  EAOS  (as  extended) 
he/she  will  be  considered  to  have  com- 
pleted the  enlistment  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  additional  obligated  service. 

Obligated  service  in  excess  of  16  years 
total  active  military  service  may  not  be 
used  to  compute  the  SRB. 

For  SRB  purposes,  a member  who  re- 
enlists more  than  24  hours  after  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty  will  be  con- 
sidered a Navy  veteran  with  broken  serv- 
ice. The  24-hour  period  begins  on  the 
date  following  the  date  of  discharge  or 
separation.  This  means  a member  who 
goes  to  a recruiter  and  re-enlists  will  only 
be  eligible  for  a broken-service  SRB  and 
will  receive  a maximum  of  75  percent  of 
the  SRB  they  could  have  received  had 


they  elected  immediate  re-enlistment  in- 
stead of  accepting  a discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty. 


Career  Information 


All  of  the  programs  covered  here  deal 
with  specific  re-enlistment  incentives. 
The  Navy  also  offers  a variety  of  career 
alternatives  that  do  not  require  you  to 
ship  over.  Your  retention  team  is  the 
primary  source  for  accurate,  up-to-date 
information  about  career  policies  and 
programs.  Team  members  can  provide 
not  only  career  information,  but  facts 
about  education  programs  and  veterans 
benefits  as  well. 

Talk  about  your  future  plans — what- 
ever ihey  may  be — with  members  of  your 


retention  team.  They  can  provide  valu- 
able advice  and  inform  you  of  alterna- 
tives you  may  not  have  considered.  If 
you  decide  to  re-enlist,  your  Command 
Career  Counselor  will  make  the  arrange- 
ments. But  whatever  you  decide,  the 
choice  is  yours. □ 


REMINDER 

A limited  number  of  additional  copies 
of  this  article  and  of  each  All  Hands 
issue  containing  “Navy  Rights  & Bene- 
fits” are  available  from:  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Naval  Military  Persormel  Com- 
mand (NMPC-05),  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington,  D.C.  20370-5005. 
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KEY  TO  1986  INDEX 

Page  references  are  by  month  and  page. 
For  example  7:8;  9:47  means  page  8 in  July 
and  page  47  in  September. 

Covers  are  indicated  by:  FC  (front),  BC 
(back),  IF  (inside  front),  and  IB  (inside  back). 

The  Index  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  by  sub- 
jects; the  second  by  ships  and  aircraft. 


A 

Accrued  leave  policy — 9:2 
Ace,  Navy — 4:22 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  (AIDS)— 6:10;  9:4 
Adopt- A-School  program — 3:36; 
4:37 

Agile  Sword  ’86 — 7:8 
Air  Intelligence  Officers — 10:36 
Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Center, 
Norfolk— 3:2 

American  Red  Cross — 7:43;  8:45 
American  Revolution — 8:10;  10:12 
Anderson,  Adm.  George  W.  Jr. — 
8:IF;  8:14 

Andrews  AFB,  Md.,  Armed  Forces 
Day— 7:18 
Antarctica — 1 :45 
Armed  Forces  Body  Building 
Championships — 1 0: 34 
Armed  Forces  Day — 7:18 
Armed  Forces  Wrestling 
Championships — 7:33 
Armed  Services  YMCA — 4:20 
Army-Navy  football  rivalry — 11:4 
Arthroscopy — 6: 12 
Australia,  Perth  port  call — 8:26 
Aviation  Maintenance — Duty 
Officers,  10:36;  FRAMP,  NAS 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  5:9 
Aviation  Officer  Candidate  School, 
NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. — 5:10, 
10:36;  museum,  3:35 


Awards — Federal  Energy  Efficiency, 
4:34;  Norma  Batchelder,  5:36; 
1986  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award,  6:38;  NAACP 
Meritorious  Service  Award,  7: IB 

B 

Bakery,  ship’s — 2:42 
Balloon,  recruiting — 11:IF;  U.S. 

Navy  hot  air,  3:38 
Baltic  Sea  Operations  ’85 — 5:27 
Band,  U.S.  Navy— 9:34,  11:28; 
vocalist,  8:33 

Barbary  War,  sailor  honored — 

8:24 

Basic  Underwater  Demolition 
School  (BUDS)— 5:23 
Basketball,  Naval  Academy — 10:IF, 
10:29 

Beards — 11:41 

Bender,  MUl  Susan  M.— 8:33 
Benefits,  handbook  for  veterans — 
10:37 

Bicyclists,  Naval  Academy — 2:16 
Blood  stockpile — 7:2 
Bloom,  HMC  Pamela — 10:32 
Blue  Angels — 4:37;  marathon,  2:38 
Body  building — 10:32;  10:34 
Boiler  technicians — 7:35,  11:2 
Boot  camp.  Sea  Cadets — 10:4 
Budget,  Navy — 4:33;  12:11 
Burke,  Adm.  Arleigh  A. — 8:IF; 

8:14 


c 

Cake  decorating  contest — 3:35 
Career  Recruiter  Force — 9:2 
Carney,  Adm.  Robert  B. — 8:IF;  8:14 
Challenger,  shuttle — 1:IF;  2: IF; 

3:30;  6:18 

CHAMPUS— 7:2,  6:41. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations — 8: IF; 
8:14;  change  of  command,  7:32; 
personal  excellence  program, 

3:10;  5:36;  6:8;  7:22;  9:32;  10:4 
Christenings — 3:6 
Civil  War  hero  honored — 8:28 
Coast  Guard — 10:19;  12:12 
Command  Duty  Officer  (CDO) — 2:8 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces,  Europe — 2:8;  5:27 
Command  Fitness  Coordinator — 
9:32 

Commissionings — 3:6 
Compulsive  Overeater  Program, 
Norfolk— 3:2 
Corpsmen — 2:47;  5:25 
Corregidor — 1:6 
Credit— 3:28;  3:38;  4:37;  10:2 

D 

Dacres,  Capt.  James — 10:15 
Daniels,  NCCS  Michael  E. — 3:34 
Data  processing,  Kidd  Consolidated 
Data  Center — 9:3 
Deblois,  James  Smith — 8:24 
Deck  logs — 5:36 


Defense  Activity  for  Non- 

Traditional  Education  Support 
(DANTES)— 4:42;  8:38. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Service — 10:37 
Dental  care — 6:10;  6:45 
Department  of  Defense — 

authorization  and  appropriation 
act,  6:2;  bargain  store,  10:37; 
drug  war,  11:2;  postal  system — 
3:15 

Dependent  Scholarship  Program — 
7:43;  8:47. 

Desalinization  plant — 6:23 
Destroyer  deployments — 10:28 
Discovery,  shuttle — 2:27 
Divers — 8:2,  salvage,  6:18 
Drag  racer — 4:35 
Drugs — 12:12;  abuse  rally,  7:30; 

DoD  war,  11:2 
Drunk  driving,  affects  VA 
benefits — 10:2 

E 

Educational  Opportunities — 4:39; 
9:43;  Broadened  Opportunity  for 
Officer  Selection  and  Training, 
4:43;  Defense  Activity  of  Non- 
Traditional  Education  Support, 
4:42;  Education  and  Training 
Management  Subspecialty,  4:43; 
Enlisted  Commissioning 
Program,  4:42;  Enlisted 
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Education  Advancement 
Program,  4:42;  GI  Bill,  4:46; 
Navy  Campus,  4:40; 
Servicemembers  Opportunity 
Colleges,  Navy,  4:40;  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  Program, 
4:45:  9:44. 

Elkin,  Cathy — 2:14 
Employment  Assistance  Program, 
NATC  Pax  River,  Md. — 3:35. 

See  also  Family  Services  Center. 
Enlisted  Continuation  policy — 10:3 
Enlisted  Personnel  Individualized 
Career  System  (EPICS) — 7:14 
Exchanges,  Navy — 3:38;  5:36;  6:2; 

10:2;  11:47 
Exhibits,  Navy — 2:35 
Experimental  plane — 9:14 
Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
(EOD)— 8:2;  school,  11:32; 
technicians,  10:2 

F 

Families,  Navy — moves,  12:9;  stress, 
8:2 

Family  Assistance — alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  treatment  program, 
8:43;  American  Red  Cross,  8:45; 
casualty  assitance  division,  8:46; 
chaplains,  8:43;  decedent  affairs 
branch.  Naval  Medical 
Command,  8:46;  Department  of 
Defense  Dependent  Schools,  8:46; 
Dependent  Scholarship  Program, 
8:47;  family  services  centers, 

8:42;  Fleet  Reserve  Association, 
8:45;  legal  assistance  program, 
8:42;  Navy  Mutual  Aid 
Association,  8:44;  Navy  Relief 
Society,  8:44;  Navy  Wives  Clubs 
of  America,  8:45;  ombudsman 
program,  8:45;  Social  Security 
Administration,  8:46;  sponsor 
program,  8:42;  state  veterans 
commission,  8:46;  Veterans 
Administration,  8:46;  veterans 
organizations,  8:46;  Wifeline 
Association,  8:45. 

Family  Services  Center — 3:28;  3:35; 
8:42 

Federal  Energy  Efficiency  Award — 
4:34 

Financial  advice — 3:28 
Fire  safety — 7:5 
Firefighting — 1:43;  2:2;  10:38 
Fitndss  center — NAS  Patuxent 
River,  Md.,  3:8 
Fleet  Readiness  Aviation 
Maintenance  Personnel 
(FRAMP)— 5:9 

Fleet  Training  Center,  Firefighting 
School,  Norfolk — 2:2 
Flight  engineers — 8:7 
Football,  Naval  Academy — 11:4; 
11:18 

French  Quasi-War — 10:13 

G 

Garlits,  Don  “Big  Daddy” — 4:35 
Gl  Bill— 4:46;  7:2;  7:43 
Gramm-Rudman  Act — 1:44;  6:9 
Great  American  Family — 7:  IF 
Greenwich,  England — 2:28 
Guzman,  HMl  Richard — 2:47 


H 

Hayward,  Adm.  Thomas  B. — 8:IF; 
8:16 

Health  care,  military — 4:7;  6:3 
Hebert,  F.  Edward — 1:35 
Helicopter  weapon  system  trainer — 
10:28 

Holloway,  Adm.  James  L.  Ill — 
8:IF;  8:16 

Hopper,  Rear  Adm.  Grace  M. 

USNR  (ret.)— 11:26 
Hospital  ships — 3:16 
Hotline,  paperwork  reduction — 7:2; 
11:2 

Hull,  Capt.  Isaac — 10:15 

I 

ID  Cards,  Commissaries  and 
Exchanges — Commissary  and 
Exchange  System,  11:47;  ID 
Cards,  11:45;  Navy  Lodges, 
10:47;  11:47;  Ships  Stores,  11:47; 
Uniforms,  11:47. 

Insurance,  Servicemembers,  Group 
Life  Insurance  (SGLl) — 8:2 
Intercultural  relations — 4:8 
Interservice  rugby  tournament — 
11:22 

Interservice  volleyball  tournament — 
6:36 

J 

Johnson,  ATI  Gordon  R. — 9:13 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — 12:15 
Jones,  John  Paul — 10:12;  12:34 
Jorgensen,  WTCS  Arnold  K.— 5:37 

K 

Kadis,  E02  Michael — 2:30 
Karle,  Dr.  Isabella  L. — 6:38 
Karle,  Dr.  Jerome — 1:2 
Keller,  SN  James  E. — 2:46 
Kidd,  Rear  Adm.  Isaac  Campbell 
Consolidated  Data  Center — 9:3 
King  Tut— 10:28 
Knauth,  AEl(AW)  David  G.— 

9:12 

Knot,  adapted  as  nautical 
measure — 9:14 

L 

Lado,  ETl(SS)  Karl  A.  Jr.— 9:12 
Landmark,  USS  Cassin  Young  (DD 
793)— 11:42 
Launchings — 3:6 
Lazar,  AME2  Dennis — 12:36 
Lazar,  YN3  Leslie — 12:36 
LEASAT,  Navy  satellite  program — 
2:27 

Leave  policy — 9:2 
Lehman,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  F.  Jr.— 4:34 
Liberty  weekend — 9:18;  9:34 
Libya— 6:8;  6:24 
Lollipop  concert — 11:28 
Lyons,  Lt.  Dan — 1:36 

M 

Machinist’s  mate  rating — 11:2 
Madagascar,  Majunga — 1:45 
Magnificent  Voyagers,  Wilkes 
expedition — 9:6 
Mail  call — 3:12 
March  of  Dimes,  1986  poster 


child— LIB 
Mardi  Gras — 3:5 

Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships — 7:8 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the 
Navy — 6:4 

Matuszak,  HM3  Dan — 10:34 
McDonald,  Adm.  David  L. — 8:1F; 
8:15 

McGee,  HMC  Carter — 2:47 
McMurdo  Station,  Antarctica — 6:23 
Medal  of  Honor — 4:33;  8:28 
Medical  and  Dental  Care — benefits, 
6:10;  CHAMPUS,  6:41;  Dental, 
6:45;  Health  Benefits  Advisors, 
6:40;  knee  surgery,  6:12;  Medical, 
6:39;  7:41;  9:45;  10:2;  OB/GYN, 
8:3;  research,  5:25;  school, 
USUHS,  1:30;  Uniformed  Service 
Treatment  Facilities,  6:40; 
workshop,  11:3. 

Memorial,  USS  North  Carolina 
Battleship — 11:10 

Mike  Gershon  Memorial  lOK  run — 
2:38 

Military  Cash  Awards  Program 
(MILCAP)— 8:40;  11:43;  12:37 
Military  compensation — 6:2 
Military  Postal  Service  Agency — 
3:15 

Military  Rodeo  Association — 1:16 
Minelayers,  1918 — 4:16 
Minesweeper  Hunter  Program — 
12:11 

Missing  World  War  II  personnel — 
6:23 

Missing  World  War  II  ships — 5:25 
Mobile  Construction  Unit  10,  Navy 
Seabee  Battalion,  Vietnam — 4:33 
Moorer,  Adm.  Thomas  H. — 8:IF; 
8:15 

Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation — 
Armed  Forces  Professional 
Entertainment  Office,  12:47; 
general  library  services,  12:46; 
Navy  mess  system,  12:43;  Navy 
motion  picture  service,  12:46; 
recreation,  12:43;  United  Services 
Organization,  12:47 
Morrison,  AOC  Sherman — 10:38 
Motorcycle  safety — 4:2;  8:38 
Museums — AOCS,  3:35;  Nautilus 
Memorial  and  Submarine  Force 
Library  and,  6:16;  Star  of  India, 
9:16 

Mutual  Aid  Association,  Navy — 5:3; 
8:44 

N 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA) — 3:32 
National  Security  Program, 

CNO’s— 3:10 

Nautilus  Memorial  and  Submarine 
Force  Library  and  Museum — 6:16 
Naval  Academy — 12:34;  basketball, 
9:35,  10:IF,  10:29;  bicycle  racing 
club,  2:16;  football,  11:4,  11:18 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility — 
Alameda,  3:36;  Norfolk,  4:34, 
10:38;  North  Island,  Calif.,  1:12; 
5:32 

Naval  Air  Station  Brunswick, 

Maine — 7:29 

Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville, 


Fla. — VP-30,  5:4;  flight  engineers, 
8:7 

Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar,  San 
Diego — 5:20 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island, 

San  Diego — 1:12;  5:32 
Naval  Air  Station,  Patuxent  River, 
Md. — fitness  center,  3:8;  NATC, 
3:8;  3:35;  Sea  Cadets,  10:4 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola, 

Fla. — AOCS,  5:10;  Agile  Sword 
’86,  7:8 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado, 
Calif.— 1:42 

Naval  Aviation — 12:2;  ace,  4:22; 
art,  4:24;  NC-4,  7:12;  program 
changes,  5:2;  12:30;  trivia,  12:30 
Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center,  Gulfport,  Miss., — 2:46 
Naval  Fighter  Weapons  School, 
NAS  Miramar,  San  Diego — 5:20 
Naval  Hospital  Bethesda,  Md. — 
6:13 

Naval  Junior  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps — 12:37 
Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
Washington,  D.C. — 1:2,  11:37; 
antenna  coating,  5:37;  Isabella 
Karle,  6:38;  Jerome  Karle,  1:2 
Naval  Reserve— 8:2;  NRF,  7:2,  11:2 
Naval  Safety  Center,  Norfolk — 4:6 
Naval  Security  Group  Activity, 
Sabana  Seca,  P.R. — 2:20 
Naval  Special  Warfare  Center, 
Coronado,  Calif. — 1:42 
Naval  Submarine  Base  New 
London,  Groton,  Conn., 

Nautilus  Museum — 6:16 
Naval  Support  Activity,  New 
Orleans — 3:5 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China 
Lake,  Calif. — 11:37 
Navy  Amphibious  Construction 
Battalion  2,  Little  Creek,  Va. — 
7:9 

Navy  Art  Collection — 4:24 
Navy  Cargo  and  Port  Handling 
Group,  Williamsburg,  Va. — 7:9 
Navy  Exchanges — 3:38;  5:36;  6:2; 
10:2 

Navy  Finance  Center — 9:3 
Navy  Hospital,  Saigon — 5:25 
Navy  Interservice  Sports — 12:40 
Navy  League — 10:4;  11:38 
Navy  Lodges — 10:47;  11:47 
Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association — 5:3; 
8:44 

Navy  Recruiting  Exhibit  Center — 
2:31 

Navy  Relief  Society — 5:2;  8:44; 

12:36 

NC-4— 7:12 

New  York  City,  Statue  of  Liberty — 
9:18;  9:34 

Nobel  Prize,  chemistry — 1:2 
North  Sea  mine  barrage — 4:16 
Norton,  Lt.  Thomas— 4:33 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia — 3:12 
Nuclear — power  program,  8:30; 
weapons  training  aid,  5:37 

o 

Oarsman,  Navy — 1:36 
O’Brien,  Lt.  Larry — 12:37 
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Obstetrical/gynecological,  surgery 
changes — 8:3 

Ocean  Safari  ’85 — 1:20;  5:28 
Office  of  Naval  Research — 8:40; 
12:20 

O’Hare,  Lt.  Edward  H. — 4:22 
Olivier,  Lt.  Daniel — 12:37 
Operations  specialists  rating — 11:2 
Operation  Coinbox — 1:42 
Operation  Crossroads — 7:35 
Operation  El  Dorado — 6:24 
Operation  Market  Time — 7:35 

P 

Pacific  Missile  Test  Center,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif. — 9:38 
Paperwork  reduction  hotline — 7:2 
Parachute  rigger — 11:43 
Pay  and  allowances — 4:33;  5:39; 

6:9;  allotments  of  pay,  5:45; 
aviation  career  incentive  pay, 

5:42;  aviation  officer 
continuation  pay,  5:42;  Basic 
Allowance  for  Quarters,  5:40; 
basic  pay,  5:40;  career  sea  pay, 
5:41;  command  responsibility 
pay,  5:42;  dislocation  allowance, 
5:44;  enlisted  clothing  allowances, 
5:43;  family  separation 
allowance,  5:44;  foreign  duty 
pay,  5:41;  hazardous  duty 
incentive  pay,  5:43;  hostile 
fire/imminent  danger  pay,  5:42; 
incentive  pay  for  submarine  duty, 
5:42;  Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay 
System,  5:46;  lump  sum  leave 
payments,  5:45;  officers  uniform 
and  equipment  allowance,  5:43; 
overseas  duty  extension  pay, 

5:43;  Pay /Personnel 
Administrative  Support  System, 
5:46;  personal  statement  of 
military  compensation,  5:45; 
Selective  Re-enlistment  Bonus, 
5:42;  special  duty  assignment 
pay,  5:42;  special  pay  for  diving 
duty,  5:43;  special  pay  for 
military  qualified  officers,  5:42; 
station  allowance,  5:44;  travel 
allowance,  5:45;  Variable 
Housing  Allowance,  5:41. 

PCS  Transfers  and  Housing — 10:39; 
Bachelor  Quarters,  10:44;  base 
housing,  10:43;  buying  a home, 
10:46;  carrier’s  responsibility, 
10:42;  civilian  market  housing, 
10:45;  do-it-yourself  program, 
10:42;  military  family  housing, 
10:43;  mortgages,  10:46;  moving 
household  goods,  10:40;  Navy 
Lodges,  10:47,  11:47;  number  of 
shipments,  10:41;  packers,  10:42; 
renting,  10:45;  shipping  cars, 
10:41;  shipping  mobile  homes, 
10:43;  storage  of  property,  10:41; 
time  limits,  10:40;  transient 
family  accommodations,  10:44, 
10:44;  What  Can  I Ship?,  10:40. 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii— 12:4 
Pearson,  Capt.  Richard — 10:12 
Personal  excellence  program, 
CNO’s— 3:10;  5:36;  6:8;  7:22; 
9:32;  10:4;  12:19 
Perth,  Australia — 8:26 


Physical  fitness — 9:32;  fitness 
centers,  3:8 

Physical  Readiness  Test — 9:32 
Pipkin,  TMl  Reginald  A. — 3:34 
Plackett,  MCPON  RMCM(SW) 
William  H.— 6:4 
Postal  system,  DOD — 3:15 
POV  travel — 9:2 

Pregnancy  policy,  shipboard — 5:3 
Primary  Health  Care  for  the 

Uniformed  Services  (PRIMUS) — 
4:7;  6:3 

Prisoners  of  war — 8:10;  10:29; 

benefits,  5:36 
Prison  hulks — 8:11 
Project  Handclasp — 3:36;  9:37 
Projectile,  laser-guided — 8:37 
Puerto  Rico — 2:18 
Puppets — 9:38 

Q 

Quality  Deficiency  Report — 8:34; 
12:39 

Quasi-War — 10:13 
Queen  Elizabeth  Il/Prince  Philip — 
8:37 

R 

Ratings— BT,  MM,  OS,  11:2 
Recreation  program — 2:46;  survey, 
9:37 

Recruiters  of  the  Year,  3:34 
Recruiting — 2:30;  4:35 
Re-enlistment — 9 : 3 5 
Remote  Diagnosis  System — 5:25 
Rescue— 1:43;  3:35;  5:24;  9:36; 

9:14;  12:34 

Reserve  Officers  Association, 
scholarships — 1 :42 
Retention — 12:10 
Retirement — 5:2;  6:9;  7:38; 

American  Red  Cross,  7:43;  death 
and  burial,  7:43;  Dependents 
Scholarship  Program,  7:43,  8:47; 
GI  Bill,  7:43;  medical  care,  7:41; 
paperwork,  7:47;  pay  reform, 

5:2;  publications,  7:44;  reform, 
7:2;  retirement  pay,  7:39; 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  7:39; 
travel,  shipment  and  storage, 
7:39;  unemployment 
compensation,  7:42;  U.S.  Naval 
Home,  7:41;  veterans  benefits, 
7:41;  veterans  preference  in  civil 
service  employment,  7:42. 
Reunion — USS  North  Carolina  (BB 
55),  11:10;  USS  Quail  (AM  15), 
1:12 

Revolutionary  War — prison  hulks, 
8:10;  sea  battles,  10:12 
Rickover,  Adm.  Hyman  G. — 8:30 
Rights  and  Benefits — 1:45; 

Educational  Opportunities,  4:39, 
8:38;  Family  Assistance,  8:41;  ID 
Cards,  Commissaries  and 
Exchanges,  11:44;  Medical  and 
Dental  Care,  6:39;  Morale, 
Welfare  and  Recreation,  12:41; 
Pay  and  Allowances,  5:39;  PCS 
Transfers  and  Housing,  10:39; 
Survivor  Benefits,  3:39;  Veterans 
Benefits,  9:40;  Your  Retirement, 
7:38. 

Ritz,  Lt.  Mary  L. — 5:36 


Roberts,  Donald  C. — 4:34 
Robinson,  Midshipman  David — 
9:35;  10:29 
Rodeo — 1:16 

Roosevelt  Roads,  P.R. — 2:18;  11:41 

Rosenberg,  Dave — 4:8 

Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 

Eng. — 2:28 
Rugby,  Navy — 11:22 

S 

Sabana  Seca,  P.R. — 2:20 
Safety — and  survivability,  7:5; 
motorcycle,  4:2;  ships,  7:5; 
traffic,  6:2 

Sailors  of  the  Year — 9:12 
Salvage  operations — 6:18 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  drug  rally — 7:30 
San  Juan,  P.R. — 2:23 
Satellites,  Navy — 2:27 
Scarbrough,  TMl  David  L. — 8:40 
Schaefer,  PR2  Teresa  M. — 11:43 
Sea-Air-Land  (SEAL)  teams — 1:42; 
8:2 

Sea-Air-Mariner  program — 2:46 
Sea  Cadets — 10:4.  See  also  Navy 
League. 

Search  and  rescue  dive — 5:24 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  F. 

Lehman — 4:34 
Senior  enlisted  advisor — 6:6 
Serviceman’s  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI)— 8:2 

Shipboard  pregnancy  policy — 5:3 
Singapore — 2:6 

Smart  Compass,  recreation  survey — 
9:37 

Smith,  Captain  of  the  Forecastle 
James — 8:28 

Smith,  Cmdr.  Michael  J. — 1:IF 
Smithsonian  Institution — 9: 1 1 
Smoking  policy — 9:2 
Soviet  Navy  class  ships — 6:11;  7:34; 

8:36;  9:15;  10:35;  11:40;  12:35 
Soviet  Seapower  Education 
Program — 6:2 

Space — repair  aids,  2:27;  shuttle, 
3:33;  Challenger  salvage,  6:18 
Special  Recruit  Company — 12:29 
Sports — basketball,  10:IF;  10:29; 
bicyclists,  2:16;  body  building, 
10:32,  34;  football,  11:4; 
lightweight  football,  11:18;  Mike 
Gershon  lOK  run,  2:38;  oarsman, 
1:36;  rodeo,  1:16;  rugby,  11:22; 
volleyball,  6:30;  wrestling,  7:33. 
Statue  of  Liberty — 9:18 
Sterett,  Lt.  Andrew — 10:15 
Strategic  homeporting — 12:8 
Stress,  military  families — 8:2 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan — 3:39;  7:39; 
Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation,  3:40;  two-tiered 
system,  3:41;  dependents 
coverage,  3:41;  benefits,  3:43 
Survivors — housing  allowance,  8:2; 
USS  North  Carolina,  11:10;  USS 
Quail,  1:12 

Swift,  EOl  Michael— 2:30 

T 

Tae  Kwon-Do  Association — 3:48 
Tall  ships — history,  10:17;  Eagle, 
10:19 


Target  squadron — 8:4 
Tattoos — 7:24;  11:41 
Taussig,  Joseph  K.  Jr. — 7:5 
Terrorism — 6:8 
“Top  Gun” — 5:20 
Traffic  safety  regulations — 6:2 
Training — Chinese,  6:23;  EPICS, 
7:14 

Transfer — CONUS  shore-shore,  9:2; 

selection  board,  7:3 
Tripolitan  War — 8:24;  10:14 
Trivia — job-related,  5:37;  naval 
aviation,  12:30 

Trost,  Adm.  Carlisle  A.H. — 5:2; 

7:22;  7:32;  8:IF;  12:8 
Trucks,  Navy  Exhibit  Center — 2:31 
Truly,  Rear  Adm.  Richard  H. — 3:32 
Truxton,  Thomas — 10:14 
Twins — 4:36 

u 

Uniformed  Services  University  of 
Health  Sciences  (USUHS)— 1:30 
Uniforms — 6:8;  12:2;  regulations, 
civilian  clothing,  1 1 :37 
United  Services  Organization — 2:12; 
2:14 

U.S.  Exploring  Expedition — 9:6 

V 

Veterans,  France  honors — 11:2 
Veterans  Administration — 8:46; 
benefits,  10:2;  handbook,  10:37; 
loan  rates,  1:42 

Veterans  Benefits — 7:41;  9:40;  12:2; 
education  assistance,  9:43;  full- 
time jobs,  9:41;  Majorcare  90, 
9:41;  memorial  affairs,  9:46;  VA 
education  loans,  9:45;  VA  home 
loans,  9:46;  VA  medical/dental 
services,  9:41;  veterans  education 
assistance  act,  9:45;  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  Program, 
4:45,  9:44;  vocational 
rehabilitation,  9:42; 
unemployment  compensation, 

9:41 

Veterans  Benefits  Improvement  and 
Health  Care  Authorization  Act 
1986—12:3 
Vieques,  P.R. — 2:25 
Vocalist,  Navy  Band — 8:33 
Volleyball,  women’s — 6:30 

W 

Walker,  Cpl.  Jack  E. — 1:16 
War  of  1812—10:15 
Watkins,  Adm.  James  D. — LIB; 

3:10;  7:22;  7:32;  7:IB;  8:IF;  8:17 
Weapon  System  Trainer — 10:28 
Weiner,  Jason — 7:IF 
Wilkes,  Lt.  Charles — 9:6 
Will,  George— 5:BC 
Williams,  QMl(SW)  Keith  T.— 9:13 
Women — ratings  opening,  11:2;  ship 
billets,  6:3;  shipboard  pregnancy 
policy,  5:3;  volleyball,  6:30 
Workshop,  Navy  medicine — 11:3 
Wrestling,  Armed  Forces 
Championships — 7:33 

Y 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
(YMCA)— 4:20 
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z 

Zumwalt,  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Jr. — 8:IF; 
8:15 


Ships,  Aircraft,  Squadrons 
and  Weapons  Systems 

A 

/4-7s— 6:24 
Achille  Lauro — 2:9 
Aegis— 2:IF;  5:26 
Ainsworth  (FF  1090) — 1:43 
Akron — 3:7 

America  (CV  66)— 1:20;  1:28;  6:25 
Antietam  (CG  54) — 4: IF 
Argo  — 12:22 

Arleigh  Burke  class  destroyers — 
12:13 

Asheville  — 5:25 
Atik  —5:25 
Atlantis  II  — 12:22 
Atule  — 12:34 
Aylwin  (FF  1081)— 5:28 

B 

Baltimore  (C  3) — 4:17 
Bancroft,  George  (SSBN  643) — 6:23 
Benevolence  (AH  13) — 3:21 
Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19)— 3:35,  3:37 
Bonefish  (SS  582)— 9:21 
Bonhomme  Richard  — 6:23;  10:12 
Boulder  {hST  1190)— 9:21 
Bountiful  (AH  9)— 3:21 
Bremerton  (SSN  698)— 4:1B;  10:38 
Brunswick  (ATS  3) — 3:36 
Buffalo  (SSN  715)— 9:35 

c 

Cacapon  (AO  52) — 8:37 
California  — 3:7 
Canonicus  — 4:17 
Carrier  Air  Wing  13 — 8:20 
Cassin  Young  (DD  793)— 11:42 
Catalina  — 7:12 
Cleveland  (LPD  7)— 8:26 
Columbia  — 10:28 
Comfort  (AH  3)— 3:18 
Comfort  (AH  6)— 3:20 
Concord  — 3:7 
Consolation  (AH  15) — 3:21 
Constellation  — 10:14;  12:29 
Constellation  (CV  64)— 1:13 
Constitution  — 8:25;  8:37;  10:15; 
12:38 

Coral  Sea  (CV  43)— 1:20;  4:34; 

4:36;  6:25;  8:18 
Corsair  II,  A-7— 4:35;  11:1B 
Creole,  SS— 3:16 
Curtiss  — 7:12 

D 

Dahlgren  (DDG  43)— 9:21 
Dauntless,  SBD — 4:24 
Destroyer  Squadron  14 — 5:28 
Dewey  (DDG  45)— 2:1F;  6:20 
Douglas,  SBD— 4:FC;  9:39 

E 

E-2C  Hawkeye  —5:32;  6:26;  12:12 
Eagle,  USCGC  (WIX  327)— 10:19 
Edsall  —5:25 


Eisenhower  (CVN  69) — 1:20 
Enterprise  — 10:14 
Enterprise  (CV  6) — 4:23;  12:4 
Enterprise  (CVN  65) — 5:22;  9.TB 

F 

F-14s— 5:32 

F/A-18  Hornet  —5:32;  6:26;  8:18 
F-4  Phantom  — 4:14 
Falgout  (DER  324)— 7:35 
Flying  Fish  — 9:7 
Forrestal  (CV  59)— 2:2 
Foster,  Paul  F.  (DD  964)— 7:35 
Fremont  (APA  44) — 11:37 

G 

Goldsborough  (DDG  20)— 10:IB 
Guam  (LPH  9)— 2:IF;  6:20 
Guerriere,  HMS — 10:15 

H 

H-46  helicopters — 5:32 
H-53  helicopters — 5:34 
HC  1—5:22 
HC  4—9:36 
HC  5— 9:IB 

Halyburton  (FFG  40)— 1:28;  5:28 
Hammond,  Francis  (FF  1067) — 
12:36 

Harm  missiles — 6:26;  12:14 
Harpoon  — 12:14 

Hawkeye,  E-2C— 5:32;  6:26;  12:12 
Hartford  — 3:7 
Haven  (AH  12)— 3:21 
Hellcat,  F-64 — 4:23 
Houston  — 3:7 

Hewes,  Joseph  (FF  1078) — 1:42 
Hope  (AH  7)— 3:20 
Hope,  SS— 3:22 

Hornet,  F/A  18—5:32;  6:26;  8:18 
Horst  Wessel  — 10:26 
Housatonic  — 4:17 
Huey,  UH-IN— 3:38 

I 

I-I9  —11:11 
Illustrious  — 1:20 
Ingram,  Jonas  (DD  938) — 12:34 
Intruder,  A-6E — 6:26;  12:38 
Iowa  (BB  61)— 1:20;  5:IF;  5:28; 

9:21 

J 

Jacinto  — 3:7 
Jarvis  — 5:25 
Jason  — 12:22 
Jason  (AR  8) — 1:45 
Jersey  — 8:10 

K 

Kennedy,  John  F.  (CV  67)— 9:20 

Kidd  (DDG  993)— 7:36 

Kiev  class — 6: 1 1 

Kinkaid  (DD  965)— 7:14 

Kirov  class — 9:15 

Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63)— 2:42;  3:14; 

(CVA  63),  9:14 
Knorr  — 12:22 

Kraus,  Richard  E.  (DD  849) — 11:37 
Kresta  II  class — 10:35 
Kynda  class — 11 :40 

L 

L’Insurgente  — 10:13 


Land,  Emory  S.  (AS  39) — 9:21 
LaSalle  (AGF  3)— 2:46 
Lexington  (CV  2)— 4:22;  12:4 
Light  Airborne  Multi-Purpose 
System— SH-3E  helo,  10:28;  MK 
III,  5:27 

M 

Mackenzie,  George  K.  (DD  836) — 
10:28 

Maine  — 3:7 
Mark  (ADA  12)— 12:34 
Mercy  (AH  4)— 3:18 
Mercy  (AH  8)— 3:20 
Mercy,  USNS  (AH  19)— 3:27 
Merrimack  — 3:7 
Merrimack  (AO  179) — 5:28 
Midway  (CV  41)— 4:14 
Moinester  - (FF  1097) — 9:21 
Moskva  class — 7:34 
Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20)— 3:35; 
9:21 

N 

NC-4  —7:12 
NR-l  —6:20 

Nashville  (LPD  13)— 9:21 
Nassau  (LHA  4)— 1:24 
Nautilus  (SSN  571)— 6:16;  8:31 
New  Jersey  (BB  62)— 3:7;  9:IF;  9:35 
Nimitz  (CVN  68)— 3:7 
North  Carolina  (BB  55)— 11:10 

o 

Okinawa  (LPH  3)— 3:38;  7:30;  8:26 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  class — 7:4 
Opportune  (ARS  41) — 10:28 
Oregon  — 9:7 

Orion,  P-3— 2:IF;  5:4;  P-3C,  5:28; 
12:12 

Ortolan  (ASR  22)— 12:24 
Osprey  — 12:17 

P 

Peacock  — 9:7 

Peleliu  (LHA  5)— 2:6 

Pensacola  — 3:7 

Phantom,  F-4 — 4:14 

Pharris  (FF  1094)— 5:28 

Pillsbury  — 5:25 

Platte  (AO  186)— 9:21 

Point  Loma,  USNS — 12:IB 

Polaris  FBM— 12:38 

Polk,  James  K.  (SSBN  645) — 6:23 

Porpoise  — 9:7 

Prairie  (AD  15)— 9:37 

Preserver  (ARS  8) — 3:30;  6:18 

Princeton  — 3:7 

Prowler,  EA-6B — 6:38 

Pyro  (AE  24)— 9:14 

Q 

Qwo/7  (AM  15) — 1:6 

R 

Ranger  (CV  61)— 5:22;  12:IF 

Range  Sentinel  (T-AGM  22) — 9:22 

Raritan  — 3:7 

Red  Rover  — 3:16 

Regulus  I and  II  — 12:38 

Reid  (FFG  30)— 1:43 

Relief 9:7 

Relief  (Mi  1)— 3:18;  3:27 

Repertus  (DD  851)— 10:28 


Repose  — 3:18 

Repose  (AH  16)— 3:21;  4:33 

Richmond  — 8:28 

Ricketts,  Claude  V.  (DDG  5)— 1:42 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.  (CVB  42) — 
12:34 

S 

S-3s— 1:28 
SH-3  helo— 1:28 
Saginaw  (LST  1188)— 1:42 
Saint  Paul  (CA  13)— 2:48 
Sanctuary  (AH  17) — 3:23 
San  Francisco  (C  5) — 4:17 
Saratoga  (CV  3) — 12:4 
Saratoga  (CV  60)— 1:20;  2:8;  6:38 
Scott  (DDG  995)— 9:21 
Sea  Gull  —9:7 
Seahawk,  SH-60— 1:28;  5:26 
Seasprite,  SH-2F — 7:35 
Serapis,  HMS— 6:23;  10:12 
Shakori  (ATF  162)— 10:28 
Simpson  (FFG  56) — 7:4 
Sky  warrior,  A-3 — 3:15 
Slava  class — 8:36 

Small,  Earnest  G.  (DD  838)— 10:28 

Solace  (AH  2) — 3:16 

Solace  (AH  5)— 3:20 

Star  of  India  — 9:16 

Stark  (FFG  31)— 2:33 

Strauss,  Joseph  — 10:28 

Stump  (DD  978) — 1:42 

Sunbird  (ASR  15)— 6:20 

Super  Stallion  — 9:36 

Sverdlov  class — 12:35 

Sylvania  (AFS  2) — 10:28 

Swift  —7:35;  12:34 

T 

Tanager  (AM  5) — 1:6 
Tarawa  (LHA  1) — 9:14 
Ticonderoga  (CG  47)— 3:IF;  5:28 
Titanic  — 12:20 
Tomcat,  F-14 — 5:20 
Trenton  — 3:7 
Trident  (SSBN  726)— 4:33 
Tripoli  —10:15 

Tucker,  Henry  W.  (DD  875)— 10:28 

u 

U-977  —12:34 

V 

Valley  Forge  (CG  50)— 3:  IF 
VC  6—8:4 

Vertical  Launching  System,  MK 
41— 4:1F 

Vikings,  S-3A — 12:12 
Vincennes  — 9:7 
Vincennes  (CG  49) — 3: IF 
VP  10—5:28 
VP  30—5:4 
VP  23—7:29 
VP  24—6:20 
VP  44—7:29 
VX  3—8:37 

w 

Wildcat,  F4F  Grumman — 4:22 
Wisconsin  (BB  64) — 9:38 
Worden  (CG  18)— 10:1B 

Y 

Yorktown  (CG  48)— 3:IF;  9:21 
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Sparks  fly  as  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  found- 
ry workers  pour  molten  iron— 2,400 
degrees  F.— in  the  process  of  casting  two 
replacement  cannon  for  the  Navy’s  historic 
frigate,  USS  Constitution.  Photo  by  Bob 
Cohen. 
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A primary  means  of  transportation  in  ancient  China, 
Bactrian  (two-humped)  camels  are  now  a modern  tourist 
attraction  along  the  Great  Wall  of  China  near  Beijing. 
Photo  by  PHC  Chet  King. 
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Front  Cover:  Chinese  sailors  serve  as  line  handlers  as  USS 
Reeves  (CG  24)  prepares  to  moor  in  Qingdao.  Photo  by  PH1  Chuck 
Mussi. 

Back  Cover:  Navy  ships  departing  Qingdao  leave  local  fishing 
boats  in  their  wake.  Photo  by  PH1  Chuck  Mussi. 


Navy 

Currents™__™ 

PERSTEMPO  status  report 

Fleet  commanders-in-chief  recently  reported  a 
positive  trend  toward  meeting  the  Navy’s  goal  of 
reducing  Personnel  Tempo  of  Operations 
(PERSTEMPO) — the  amount  of  time  ships  and 
aircraft  squadrons  spend  away  from  homeport. 

The  Navy’s  effort  to  reduce  PERSTEMPO 
includes:  limiting  time  away  from  homeport  to 
50  percent  (overhaul  to  overhaul):  making  six 
months  the  maximum  length  of  deployments; 
and  requiring  no  less  than  a 2:1  turnaround 
ratio  for  deploying  units.  A 2:1  turnaround  ratio 
would  allow  units  one  year  of  operations  from  their 
home  ports  following  a six-month  deployment. 

According  to  the  CinCs,  there  were  no  excep- 
tions to  the  2:1  turnaround  ratio  for  the  1st  and 
2nd  quarters  of  FY  87  and  only  one  exception  to 
the  six-month  maximum  on  deployments. 

Four  classes  of  ships — nuclear  aircraft  car- 
riers (CVN),  helicopter  landing  (LPH)  and  heli- 
copter assault  (LHA)  ships,  and  ammunition  and 
oil  replenishment  ships — exceeded  the  50  per- 
cent limit  on  time  away  from  home  port.  How- 
ever, the  CinCs  projected  that  by  March  1987, 

79  percent  of  all  individual  ships  and  77  percent 
of  all  individual  aircraft  squadrons  will  meet  that 
goal.  This  is  up  from  67  percent  for  ships  and 
66  percent  for  aircraft  squadrons  in  September 
1985.D 


Women  veterans 

The  Veterans  Administration’s  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Women  Veterans  has  published  its 
report  to  Congress  on  the  committee’s  activities 
and  accomplishments. 

The  report  cited  the  agency’s  responsiveness 
to  the  committee  in  ensuring  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  women  veterans.  In  addition,  the 
report  focused  on  issues  of  growing  concern, 
such  as  the  aging  woman  veteran,  the  possible 
health  effects  of  Agent  Orange  exposure,  and 
the  treatment  of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder, 
and  included  recommendations  for  the  VA  in 
continuing  to  address  these  issues. □ 


New  uniform  catalog 

A four-page,  full-color  supplement  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  uniform  catalog  has  been  distributed. 

The  supplement  highlights  new  uniform  items 
and  provides  an  updated  price  list.  All  Navy 
commands  should  have  received  this  catalog 
addition,  based  on  the  standard  Navy  distribu- 
tion list,  parts  one  and  two. 

In  addition,  all  Navy  exchanges  have  received 
distribution  of  the  supplement  based  on  ex- 
change size  and  local  military  demographics. □ 


BAQ  extension 

Commanders  now  have  the  authorization,  for 
reasons  of  military  necessity  or  relief  of  hard- 
ship, to  allow  non-temporary  additional  duty 
people  on  permanent  change  of  station  orders 
of  occupy  Navy  Lodges  and  transient  bachelor 
quarters  for  more  than  30  days  without  the  loss 
of  their  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters. 

The  policy  change  is  intended  to  help  people 
where  permanent  housing  is  temporarily  unavail- 
able. Existing  policy  for  Navy  Lodges  and  bach- 
elor quarters  with  respect  to  eligibility,  occu- 
pancy and  reservations  still  applies. □ 


Sea/Shore  tour  changes 

Certain  paygrades  within  the  ratings  of  aviation 
electrician’s  mate  (AE)  and  aviation  electronics 
technician  (AT)  will  see  a change  in  sea/shore 
tour  lengths.  The  following  adjustments  have 
been  made  (in  months): 


Former 

Revised 

Rate 

Sea/Shore 

Sea/Shore 

ATI 

36  42 

36  36 

AT2 

36  36 

42  36 

AES 

36  36 

42  36 

AEAN 

36  36 

42  36 

The  changes  will  affect  people 

with  projected 

rotation  dates  beginning  April  1987.  These 
changes  have  been  made  to  eliminate  unfilled 
billets  at  sea  and  apply  to  all  individuals  in  the 
above  rates  serving  in  afloat  or  ashore  billets.n 
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NECs  in  service  records 

Quite  often  when  PCS  orders  are  issued  to  a 
military  person,  a specific  NEC  is  required  for 
the  billet  at  the  individual’s  new  command.  Fre- 
quently, the  member  will  call,  write  or  send  a 
message  to  the  detailer,  indicating  that  he  or 
she  has  already  attended  a special  school  and 
has  the  training  required  for  the  billet,  but  his  or 
her  microfiche  record  does  not  show  the  NEC. 

If  you  are  qualified  for  an  NEC  in  accordance 
with  the  NEC  manual,  it  is  to  your  advantage  to 
ensure  it  is  properly  reflected  in  your  record. 

For  overseas  duty  this  may  determine  whether 
or  not  you  are  assigned  the  area  or  job  of  your 
choice.  So,  if  you  think  you  rate  an  NEC,  sub- 
mit a Navy  Enlisted  Classification  Code  Change 
Recommendation  form  (NavPersI  221/1)  via  your 
chain  of  command. 

Without  proper  identification  of  your  special 
skills,  you  may  miss  the  opportunity  you’ve 
been  looking  for.n 


Command  master  chief  program 

! Command  master  chief  (CM/C)  manning  has 
improved  greatly  since  NavOp  011/86 
; announced  changes  to  the  CM/C  program.  The 
: most  significant  change  was  that  all  E-9  person- 

I nel  are  eligible  for  the  CM/C  program,  and  that 
; NMPC  will  identify  and  assign  program  selec- 

• tees. 

; Selectees  initially  are  identified  by  rating. 

' Favorable  commanding  officer  endorsement  in 
' accordance  with  OpNavInst  5400.37C  is 
; required,  as  well  as  service  record  review  by 
NMPC’s  CM/C  program  screening  board. 

I Although  more  billets  now  are  filled,  the  chal- 
j lenging  CM/C  job  is  still  waiting  to  be  filled  at 

• many  commands,  particularly  for  master  chiefs 
in  the  following  ratings:  AB,  AO,  AS,  AW,  AZ, 
EW,  HT,  MR,  PH,  PN,  PR,  QM,  TM,  YN. 

I For  more  information  about  the  program,  con- 
tact the  CM/C  detailer.  Master  Chief  Torpedo- 
' man’s  Mate  Moos,  NMPC-40F,  Autovon  227- 
\ 5037.  □ 
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CAUGHT!  John  Anthony  Walker  Jr., 
a Norfolk  private  detective  and  retired 
Navy  communications  specialist,  was 
arrested  in  a Rockville,  Md.,  motel  May 
20,  1985,  hours  after  he  had  dropped  a 
bag  full  of  classified  documents  for  his 
Soviet  contact  at  a rural  roadside  nearby. 
The  FBI  had  Walker  under  surveillance 
after  receiving  a tip  from  his  ex-wife  that 
Walker  may  have  been  a spy.  Accused 
of  being  the  mastermind  behind  the  big- 
gest espionage  ring  in  30  years.  Walker 
once  said  of  secret  documents,  “If  I had 
access,  color  it  gone.”  He  pleaded  guilty 
on  Oct.  28,  1985,  to  spying  for  the  Soviets 
since  1968,  and  was  later  sentenced  to  life 
in  prison. 


CAUGHT!  Arthur  James  Walker,  a 
retired  Navy  lieutenant  commander,  was 
arrested  May  29,  1985,  at  his  home  in 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  He  said  his  younger 
brother,  John  Walker,  recruited  him  into 
the  espionage  ring  in  1980.  Arthur  ad- 
mitted giving  John  two  confidential 
documents  from  VSE  Corporation,  a 
Chesapeake,  Va.,  defense  contractor, 
where  Arthur  worked  as  an  engineer. 
Arthur  Walker  was  convicted  Aug.  9, 
1985,  of  seven  counts  of  espionage.  He 
was  sentenced  Nov.  12,  1985,  to  life  in 
prison  and  fined  $250,000. 


CAUGHT!  Michael  Lance  Walker,  a 
Navy  seaman,  was  arrested  May  22,  ' 
1985,  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Nimitz  (CVN  68)  in  Haifa,  Israel.  The 
son  of  ringleader  John  Walker,  Michael  ; 
said  his  father  recruited  him  to  spy  for 
the  Soviets.  He  admitted  giving  his  father  ' 
stacks  of  classified  documents  from 
Oceana  Naval  Air  Station  in  Virginia  i 
Beach,  Va.,  and  from  Nimitz.  Under  the 
terms  of  a plea  bargain,  John  Walker 
agreed  to  divulge  details  of  his  espionage 
activity  in  exchange  for  a more  lenient 
sentence  of  25  years  for  Michael  Walker, 
who  also  pleaded  guilty  to  espionage. 


FBI 

BALTIMORE,  Ma 
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I CAUGHT!  Jerry  Alfred  Whitworth, 
a retired  Navy  senior  chief  radioman, 
was  arrested  in  San  Francisco  June  3, 
1985,  for  supplying  classified  Navy  infor- 
mation to  the  Soviet  Union,  via  John 
Walker,  for  a period  of  eight  years.  Dur- 
ing Whitworth’s  sentencing  on  Aug.  27, 
i 1986,  Judge  John  P.  Vukasin  called 
j Whitworth  “a  zero  at  the  bone  ...  the 
evil  of  banality.  A man  whose  life  is 
I dedicated  to  determining  wind  direction 
I and  how  he  can  best  profit  from  the 
coming  storm.”  Whitworth  was  sentenced 
! to  365  years  in  jail  and  fined  $410,000. 


These  four  men  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  they  held  sensitive  positions  re- 
quiring the  highest  degree  of  trust  within 
the  Navy  community.  Under  John  Wal- 
ker’s direction,  they  seriously  jeopar- 
dized U.S.  national  defenses  by  selling 
highly  sensitive  classified  information  to 
the  Soviets. 

“These  men  compromised  not  only 
their  character  but,  more  importantly, 
the  security  of  our  nation  for  the  basest 
of  reasons — greed.  All  of  them  were 
willing  to  sell  out  their  country  to  the 
highest  bidder,”  said  Rear  Adm.  W.  O. 
Studeman,  director  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence. 

The  espionage  trail  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  late  1960s,  when  John  Walker  Jr., 
a Navy  warrant  officer  and  former  radio- 
man, first  made  contact  with  the  Soviets 
and  went  on  to  provide  them  with  a top 
secret  Navy  communications  key  list  for 
a Navy  communications  system.  This 
key  list  would  allow  the  Soviets  to 
decipher  certain  types  of  Navy  mes- 
sages; the  Soviets  could  know  many 
moves  the  Navy  made. 

Walker  intended  this  key  list  as  a 
sample  to  impress  the  Soviets  with  his 
access  to  vital,  classified  material.  The 
Soviets  were  impressed.  A deal  was  im- 
mediately struck  between  Walker  and 
the  Soviets  for  the  Navy  man  to  provide 
the  Russians  with  cryptographic  material 
on  a regular  basis.  Walker  received  in- 
structions for  future  meetings  along  with 
his  first  payment. 

For  the  next  eight  years.  Walker  stole 
classified  information  from  all  duty 
stations  at  which  he  served,  subsequent- 
ly passing  it  all  to  the  Soviets. 


Before  long.  Walker’s  wife,  Barbara, 
became  aware  that  her  husband  was  a 
spy.  He  was  very  worried  by  her  dis- 
covery. He  admitted  his  deal  with  the 
Russians  and  went  so  far  as  to  include 
his  wife  in  his  activities;  he  hoped  she 
would  be  made  to  feel  involved  and  that 
it  would  encourage  her  not  to  blow  his 
cover. 

In  1974,  Walker  recruited  Jerry  Whit- 
worth, a highly  experienced  34-year-old 
Navy  radioman,  to  become  his  partner 
in  crime  and  split  the  proceeds.  Whit- 
worth, seeing  a chance  to  improve  his 
standard  of  living,  agreed  to  the  part- 
nership. He  was  given  the  task  of  ob- 
taining classified  material  to  which  he 
had  access  and  passing  it  on  to  Walker 
at  prearranged  locations  around  the 
world.  During  their  association,  Whit- 
worth met  with  Walker  two  to  four 
times  per  year  between  1976  and  1985. 
Whitworth  supplied  Walker  with  three 
to  six  months  worth  of  classified  infor- 
mation at  each  rendezvous. 

Once  he  had  the  information.  Walker 
would  pass  it  to  the  Soviets  either  in  the 
United  States  or  at  overseas  meetings  he 
sometimes  attended  as  part  of  his  job. 
It  was  during  these  exchanges  that  Wal- 
ker discussed  other  information  the 
Soviets  wanted  and  how  much  it  was  go- 
ing to  cost  them.  Such  haggling  over 
prices  was  typical;  the  Soviets  are  tough 
bargainers,  notorious  for  paying  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  for  vital  secret 
information. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy  in  1976,  Walker  went  so  far  as  to 
try  to  recruit  members  of  his  own 
household  into  his  espionage  ring.  In 
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1978  he  encouraged  his  daughter, 
Laura,  to  enlist  in  the  Army  and  seek 
a billet  as  a communications  specialist 
and  become  part  of  his  network. 

She  refused. 

In  1980,  Walker  took  advantage  of 
his  brother  Arthur’s  deteriorating  finan- 
cial situation  and  managed  to  lure  him 
into  joining  his  band.  Arthur,  who  also 
had  served  in  the  Navy  from  1953  to 
1973,  was  employed  by  the  VSE  Cor- 
poration, a government  contractor.  Ar- 
thur was  more  than  willing  to  steal 
classified  information  from  VSE  and, 
through  brother  John,  sell  it  to  the 
Soviets. 

As  the  espionage  continued,  John 
Walker  continued  to  recruit  for  his  spy 
ring.  In  a roundabout  way.  Walker  tried 
to  enlist  his  half-brother  Gary,  also  in 
the  Navy,  to  join  the  clandestine  opera- 
tion. 

Gary  refused. 

In  the  summer  of  1983,  Walker  ap- 
proached his  son,  Michael,  who  had 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  the  year  before. 
Michael  was  serving  as  a yeoman  with 
Fighter  Squadron  102  at  Oceana  Naval 
Air  Station,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Father 
and  son  discussed  a major  moneymaking 
deal.  John  told  Michael  that  he  could 
make  “substantial  amounts  of  money’’ 
selling  classified  information  stolen 
from  his  unit.  They  also  discussed  the 
possible  risks  involved — life  in  prison  or 
even  execution,  if  caught. 

For  Michael,  after  the  discussion  with 
his  father,  the  monetary  rewards  seemed 
to  outweigh  the  risks,  and  in  late  1983, 
Michael  stole  his  first  classified  docu- 
ment from  the  admin  office  of  VF  102 
and  gave  it  to  his  father.  It  was  the  first 
of  more  than  1 ,500  such  thefts  he  would 
perpetrate  in  his  short  naval  career. 


The  scene  of  the  crime:  Michael 
Walker  was  arrested  aboard  USS 
Nimitz  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Pleased  with  Michael’s  efforts.  Walker 
encouraged  his  son  to  steal  more  docu- 
ments. Michael  obliged,  and  before  the 
younger  Walker  was  transferred  to 
Nimitz  in  January  1984,  VF  102  was 
missing  a half-dozen  more  classified 
documents.  For  all  his  efforts,  Michael 
Walker  was  paid  a mere  $1,000  by  his 
father. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  his  work  after 
he  first  reported  aboard  Nimitz,  Michael 
did  not  have  access  to  classified 
material.  But  from  October  1984  to 
March  1985,  young  Walker  stole  numer- 
ous documents  from  the  carrier’s  opera- 
tions department. 

In  March  1985,  Nimitz  was  deployed 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Michael 
Walker  continued  his  theft  of  classified 
documents,  intending  to  turn  them  over 
to  his  father.  He  was  unaware  that  the 
spy  ring  was  about  to  be  broken. 

In  November  1984,  Barbara  Walker, 
now  divorced  from  her  husband  and 
harboring  much  personal  bitterness, 
called  the  FBI,  informing  them  that  her 
former  spouse  was  a Soviet  spy.  The 
Bureau  put  John  Walker  under  surveil- 
lance. After  six  months  of  secret  obser- 
vation, FBI  agents  caught  Walker  as  he 


attempted  to  pass  classified  information 
to  a Soviet  operative  in  rural  Maryland, 
just  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  John  Walker’s  capture,  the  es- 
pionage network  collapsed. 

Within  a month,  every  member  of  the 
Walker  spy  ring  was  identified  and  ap- 
prehended. All  have  subsequently  been 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  long 
terms  in  prison  for  espionage. 

During  the  trials,  the  enormity  of  the 
sustained  security  compromise  became 
apparent.  The  information  the  Walker 
ring  sold  to  the  Soviet  government 
seriously  compromised  such  vital  infor- 
mation as  ship  movements  and  ac- 
tivities, naval  exercises,  equipment 
capabilities  and  limitations,  intelligence 
data  and  military  plans. 

In  addition,  the  stolen  intelligence 
revealed  certain  vulnerabilities  in  U.S. 
weapons  systems,  naval  tactics  and  con- 
trol procedures  and  provided  details 
about  U.S.  knowledge  and  exploitation 
of  Soviet  capabilities. 

Most  damaging  of  all,  John  Walker 
and  Jerry  Whitworth  compromised  U.S. 
naval  communications  architecture  and 
systems. 

According  to  Studeman,  “Recovery 
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from  the  Walker/Whitworth  espionage 
will  take  years  and  millions  of  taxpayer 
dollars.  Even  given  these  expenditures, 
we  will  likely  never  know  the  true  extent 
to  which  our  capabilities  have  been  im- 
paired. [It]  has  [also]  jeopardized  the 
backbone  of  this  country’s  national 
defense  and  countless  lives  of  military 
personnel.” 

The  sale  of  government  secret  docu- 
ments netted  the  Walker  ring  nearly  $1 
million  dollars  over  two  decades  of  spy- 
ing. This  was  clearly  a small  price  for 
the  KGB  to  pay;  they  considered  this  to 
be  the  most  important  espionage  opera- 
tion in  their  history. 

According  to  Vitaly  Yurchenko,  a 25- 
year  veteran  of  the  KGB,  who  defected 
to  the  United  States  in  1985,  the  infor- 
mation obtained  by  Walker  enabled  the 
Soviets  to  decipher  more  than  one  mil- 
lion messages,  thus  ranking  this  particu- 
lar Soviet  intelligence  operation  as  one 
of  the  premiere  coups  in  the  history  of 
international  espionage. 

Yurchenko,  who  had  been  responsible 
for  KGB  internal  security  matters,  said 
that  the  Walker  case  was  handled  by 
Department  16,  a special  KGB  unit  that 
handles  only  the  most  sensitive  opera- 
tions around  the  world. 

The  Soviet  agents  who  handled  the 
Walker  operation  all  received  decora- 
tions and  promotions,  and  several  KGB 
officers  were  assigned  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  solely 
to  handle  the  information  passed  on 
by  Walker. 

Yurchenko  reported  that  an  upper- 
echelon  KGB  official  informed  him  that 
the  intelligence  obtained  from  Walker 
would  have  been  “devastating”  to  the 
United  States  in  time  of  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  defection  of 
Vitaly  Yurchenko  and  his  coopera- 
tion with  U.S.  intelligence  demonstrates 
that  Soviet  security  also  can  be  compro- 
mised. 

Yet,  whether  in  time  of  war  or  not. 


the  treason  of  the  Walkers  and  Whit- 
worth placed  the  Navy  and  its 
capabilities  in  peril. 

Top  Navy  officials  agreed  that  the 
materials  passed  on  to  the  Soviets  en- 
abled them  to  break  the  code  of  some  of 
the  Navy’s  most  secret  messages  to  the 
fleet,  going  as  far  back  as  the  1960s.  It 
is  widely  held  by  Navy  experts  that  this 
conipromise  may  have  reduced  the  U.S. 
lead  in  antisubmarine  warfare  and  posed 
a significant  threat  to  the  ships  of  the 
fleet. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman 
remarked  that  there  had  been  “serious 
damage  over  a long  period  of  time — 
mainly  in  communications  and  equip- 
ment. The  Soviets  were  able  to  monitor 
(our)  communications  for  years.”  Leh- 
man added  that  the  Soviets  “benefited 


by  learning  to  hide  their  own  submarines 
and  not  how  to  find  ours.  Because  the 
Soviets  were  helped,  (it)  forced  us  to  ac- 
celerate our  own  technological  moderni- 
zation.” 

Also  accelerated  was  an  effort  to 
tighten  security  and  raise  general 
awareness  of  espionage  dangers 
throughout  the  Navy. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Walker  spy 
case  and  other  espionage  activities  dis- 
covered in  the  Pollard,  Pelton,  Chin 
and  Howard  cases,  the  U.S.  has  focused 
the  energies  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Defense  Department  in 
developing  ways  to  strengthen  security 
policy,  technology  and  practices.  Good 
security  is  difficult  to  achieve  in  a free 
and  open  society.  Nevertheless,  the 
Walker  case  has  served  to  stimulate  new 


The  “typical”  spy 


The  stereotyped  image  of  the  spy  is 
that  of  a furtive,  faceless  figure  clad  in 
trench  coat  and  fedora,  living  in  the 
shadows,  flitting  from  doorway  to  dark- 
ened doorway.  This  may  describe  a char- 
acter from  a Hollywood  B movie,  but 
real  spies  are  more  ordinary. 

Spies  have  no  predictable  profile.  A 
spy  could  be  anyone,  a co-worker,  friend 
or  acquaintence.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Walkers  and  Whitworth,  exceptional 
personality  traits  often  keep  them  above 
suspicion.  John  Walker  was  highly  re- 
spected by  his  military  juniors  and 
seniors.  During  his  naval  career,  he  was 
given  positions  of  increasing  responsibility 
and  praised  for  his  organization  and 
leadership  abilities.  Many  remembered 
him  as  witty,  outgoing  and  enthusiastic. 

Michael  Walker  was  considered  by  his 


superiors  to  be  an  outstanding  young 
man  who  always  performed  his  assigned 
tasks  thoroughly  and  well.  Letters  of  ap- 
preciation, selection  as  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Quarter  and  nomination  as  Sailor  of 
the  Month  attest  to  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held. 

Jerry  Whitworth  was  a quiet  man 
whose  technical  abilities  were  above  re- 
proach. He  could  repair  anything  and  was 
the  one  called  upon  when  others  failed. 
Numerous  letters  of  commendation  and 
appreciation  proclaim  his  skill  as  a tech- 
nical controller  in  communications. 

All  of  them  used  their  apparently  ster- 
ling qualities  as  a barrier  against  suspi- 
cion, hiding  their  criminal  intentions 
from  their  superiors  and  others. 

People  who  “don’t  seem  like  spies” 
may  nonetheless  be  just  that.D 
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developments  in  security,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  implemented  in  the 
fleet.  More  initiatives  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. There  is  an  old  saying  that  for 
security  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  in- 
convenient. Good  security  also  requires 
the  participation  of  everyone.  It 
demands  that  everyone  in  the  service  be 


alert  and  aware  of  the  activities  of  co- 
workers. 

It  was  just  such  increased  awareness 
that  recently  lead  to  the  arrest  of  the  spy 
Jonathan  Pollard,  whose  out-of-the- 
ordinary  activities  at  work  were  noticed 
and  reported  by  a vigilant  co-worker, 
thus  ending  Pollard’s  espionage  opera- 


tion of  the  previous  18  months. 

Espionage  has  many  victims,  as  ■ 
Studeman  pointed  out.  “John  Walker 
and  Jerry  Whitworth  will  likely  die  in 
prison,  and  Michael  Walker  will  be  an 
old  man  when  he  is  freed.  But  the  ' 

ultimate  victim  is  the  Navy  and  the  ! 

defense  of  the  United  States.  The 
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Walkers’  selfish  actions  not  only 
disgraced  the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
but  threatened  the  security  and  well- 
being of  individual  Navy  men  and 
women  around  the  world,  and  in  the 
final  analysis,  of  all  Americans.” 
Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  former 
chief  of  naval  operations,  considered  the 
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situation  following  the  revelation  of  the 
Walker  ring  espionage  to  be  “very 
serious  but  not  catastrophic.”  He  said 
the  Navy  would  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  change  the  secret  coding  gear 
believed  compromised  and  that  sub- 
marine, ship  and  airplane  warfare  tac- 
tics may  have  to  be  modified  to  offset 
the  presumed  loss  of  secrets  to  the 
Soviets. 

Watkins  further  stated  that  the  es- 
pionage “gave  the  Soviets  years  of  ac- 
cess to  the  Navy’s  satellite  communica- 
tions network.”  But,  in  a more  positive 
vein,  the  former  CNO  felt  that  there  was 
no  indication  that  the  Soviets  have 
broken  the  code  on  how  to  detect  sub- 
marines. Navy  officials  remain  convinced 
that  the  missile  submarine  force  is  still 


“100  percent  survivable.”  The  Navy  has 
been  working  aggressively  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  the  Walkers  and  seal 
off  our  secret  communications  from 
interception. 

But  the  most  important  damage  con- 
trol will  be  the  increased  security 
awareness  of  every  member  of  the  fleet, 
Studeman  said.  “As  a sailor  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  your  country  relies  on  you  for  its 
defense.  It  has  placed  you  in  a position 
of  great  responsibility  and  trust.  It  is  an 
honor  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  To  betray 
that  trust  is  one  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  you  can  commit.  Ultimately,  you 
won’t  get  away  with  it.  You  will  be 
caught  and  you  will  pay  the  ultimate 
price.  ”□ 

— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 


“Where  are  they  now?” 


JOHN  WALKER:  Home  is  now  a 5- 
by  8-foot  cell  at  the  federal  prison  in 
Lewisburg,  Pa.  The  federal  judge  presid- 
ing over  Walker’s  sentencing  said:  “It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  any  parole 
commissioner  could  ever  agree  to  an  early 
release  for  you,  and  I shall  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  see  that  this  does  not 
occur.  Indeed,  I will  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  parole  commission  my  report, 
which  will  strenuously  recommend  that 
you  not  be  released  on  parole  at  any  time 
during  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

ARTHUR  WALKER:  Physically  and 
emotionally  spent,  Arthur  Walker  sits  in 
a tiny  basement  cell  at  the  federal  prison 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  He  has  had  several 
threats  against  his  life. 

JERRY  WHITWORTH:  For  the  next 
60  years,  Whitworth  can  reflect  on  his 


crime  from  his  cell  in  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
He’ll  have  to  live  to  be  107  years  old 
before  he  becomes  eligible  for  parole. 

MICHAEL  WALKER:  Twenty-one 
years  old  when  he  began  stealing 
classified  information,  22  when  he  was 
caught,  the  young,  fair-skinned  Walker 
will  spend  what  should  have  been  the 
most  vibrant  and  exciting  years  of  his 
life  in  a cramped  jail  cell  in  Petersburg, 
Va.  He  will  be  approaching  old  age  be- 
fore he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  any  measure 
of  freedom.  When  Michael  was  sen- 
tenced, the  judge  made  the  strongest 
possible  statement  concerning  any  chance 
of  parole  during  the  full  term  of  his 
sentence.  It  was  the  same  statement 
he  made  at  the  sentencing  of  Michael’s 
father.  □ 
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The  Philadelphia  sky  is  dark  and  dreary — only  heavy,  gray  clouds 
show  through  the  barred  windows.  Those  steel  bars  remind  the‘ 
inhabitants  of  where  they  are:  a Na^  brig.  ^ 

•The  Navy  has..brigs  around  the  world,  but  the  Philadelpjiia  brig 
is  unique.  It  has  people  inside  its  walls  from  three  services,  mean- 
ing it  houses — and  is  run  by — Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy  person- 
nel. It  also  houses  male  and  female  prisoners,  and  is  thus  the  only 
Navy  brig  in  the  continental  United  States  with  female  inmates, 
according  to  Commanding  Officer,  Lt.Cmdr.  Barbara  J.  Vittitoe. 

Vittitoe  describes  those  confined  in  the  brig  as  “people  who-fetVe 
made  some  HaH  phmVpa  inTwn  categories^ de- 
tainees—whpJjaJ^eH^  and  prisoners — who  have  been 

tortriai,  h^e  been  convicted  and  are  serving  their  sentence.  “ 
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There’s  another  way  of  looking  at  the  people  in  the  brig, 
according  to  acting  Command  Master  Chief,  Chief  Boat- 
swain’s Mate  Kenneth  C.  Laplante.  “There  are  two  types: 
those  who  want  to  stay  in  the  Navy,  who  we  are  trying  to  make 
into  better  sailors;  and  those  who  want  to  get  out,  who  we 
are  trying  to  make  into  better  citizens,’’  he  said. 

Everyone  agrees,  the  only  time  you  would  want  to  be  in  a 
brig  is  when  you  are  on  the  “right’’  side — the  side  where  you 
get  to  leave  the  shiny  decks  and  dull  bars  behind  when  your 
watch  is  over,  not  the  side  where  you  must  stay  and  “do  time.” 

At  the  Philadelphia  brig,  doing  time  usually  begins  with  a 
sad  phone  call.  “Hello,  is  Mom  there?  Mom,  this  is  Johnny. 
I’m  in  prison.  Mom.”  That  is  a typical  collect  call  to  go  out 
of  the  brig  counselor’s  office.  The  call  might  come  from  a sailor 
who  has  been  UA  for  years,  and  is  caught  in  a police  computer 
check  following  a minor  traffic  violation.  Or  the  call  might 
be  from  a sailor  who  has  simply  made  some  of  those  “bad 
choices.”  In  any  case,  it’s  a humiliating  call  to  make. 

Once  you  start  doing  time,  all  that  time  is  accounted  for. 

You  begin  your  day  the  brig  way:  reveille  is  at  4:30  in  the 
morning. 

At  5:00  a.m.  it’s  time  for  morning  calisthenics  in  the  wings 
of  the  brig.  “One,  two,  three,”  a wing  supervisor  calls  out, 
like  an  aerobics  instructor. 

A bell  rings  once.  Prisoners  prepare  for  “count.”  The  bell 
rings  twice.  Prisoners  stand  at  parade  rest  in  front  of  their 


racks,  come  to  attention  and  sound  off  their  number  in  turn. 
The  bell  rings  three  times.  “Secure  from  count.”  All  prisoners 
are  accounted  for. 

Count  is  taken  three  times  a day.  The  last  count  of  the  day 
is  at  9:30  at  night.  Then,  there  will  be  a “skin  check,”  where 
guards  check  for  skin  or  movement  in  each  rack,  every  half- 
hour  after  taps. 

Just  as  the  prisoners  are  checked,  each  piece  of  the  120  sets 
of  silverware  is  counted  after  every  meal.  There  are  outlines 
painted  on  the  walls  in  the  galley  and  the  brig’s  carpenter  shop, 
showing  where  every  knife  and  carpenter’s  tool  goes  for  lockup. 

Those  prisoners  who  have  earned  the  privilege  of  working  in 
the  brig  galley  are  exempt  from  morning  calesthenics.  Instead, 
they  prepare  themselves  for  the  morning  personnel  inspection 
required  of  all  galley  workers. 

The  chow  hall  is  not  the  only  place  where  prisoners  are  given 
the  chance  to  do  useful  work  while  they  do  their  time.  Other 
prisoners,  besides  being  responsible  for  the  overall  cleanliness 
of  the  brig,  also  provide  a work  force  for  the  naval  base  as 
well  as  to  naval  ships  such  as  the  USS  Independence  (CV  62), 
where  prisoners  have  contributed  many  valuable  manhours  of 
prison  labor. 

Through  programs  such  as  the  Independence  work  force  and 
brig  carpenter  shop,  prisoners  are  given  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  needed  work,  they  also  have  a chance  to  earn  self- 
respect  and  learn  discipline.  They  gain  the  satisfaction  that 

Inmates  may  go  from  the  disciplinary  review 
board  to  the  segregation  unit  if  they  are  judged 
to  be  a danger  to  others — or  themselves. 
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comes  from  doing  something  worthwhile,  like  producing  finger- 
painting easels  in  the  brig’s  carpenter  shop  for  the  base  day 
care  center. 

But  others  work  in  the  brig  in  a very  different  way.  They 
are  people  who  are  there  for  making  some  good  choices.  They 
are  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  brig  guard  force 
and  staff.  These  are  the  people  on  the  right  side  of  the  bars. 

“I  put  in  as  many  hours  here  as  I did  on  my  last  ship,”  said 
Mess  Management  Specialist  3rd  Class  Reginald  C.  Rowlett, 
a mess  deck  master-at-arms.  “But  when  I was  on  a ship,  I 
didn’t  have  the  responsibility  of  supervising  20  people  work- 
ing in  a galley,  or  being  in  charge  of  50  people  in  a dorm.” 

Corrections  was  a two-year  tour  when  Rowlett  first  entered 
the  field.  Now  that  he’s  on  his  second  extension,  it’s  a three- 
year  tour. 

“You  work  with  some  of  the  best  petty  officers  in  the  Navy 
here,”  said  Mess  Management  Specialist  2nd  Class  Sandi  White- 
house,  a guard  turned  brig  counselor.  “I  felt  totally  prepared 
for  this  duty.” 

Even  in  a very  structured  environment,  where 
every  minute  (and  every  piece  of  silverware)  is 
accounted  for,  there  is  pienty  of  time  to  think. 


Before  going  to  the  guard  force,  everyone  attends  a school 
on  corrections  at  Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.,  for  five  weeks.  The 
school  for  brig  counselors  is  also  a five-week  school. 

For  some  individuals,  these  schools  are  the  reason  for  going 
into  corrections.  “Getting  a school  is  a major  factor  to  me 
in  deciding  where  I want  to  go  when  I’m  up  for  transfer,” 
Electrician’s  Mate  1st  Class  Michael  W.  Fox  said. 

Others,  like  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  (Hydraulics)  3rd 
Class  Joe  C.  Conley,  say  it’s  the  particular  type  of  duty  that 
brings  them  to  a career  in  corrections.  “It  was  something  dif- 
ferent. Since  I’m  an  airdale,  it’s  something  very  different.” 

Whatever  their  reasons  for  going  into  this  career  field,  it’s 
what  they  take  away  with  them  that  is  truly  important. 

“Working  in  corrections  instills  leadership,”  Senior  Chief 
Engineman  Monte  L.  Gill  said.  “You  have  to  be  able  to  react, 
to  take  responsibility.” 

Gill  is  head  of  the  brig  training  department  and  has  come 
back  from  the  fleet  reserve  to  work  in  the  brig  again.. 

“You  learn  from  being  put  in  a position  of  authority.  Work- 
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ing  daily  in  that  environment  is  probably  the  best  way  to  learn, 
combined  with  our  training  program,”  Gill  said. 

‘Tve  grown  more  here  than  any  other  command,  because 
of  the  position  of  authority,”  Whitehouse  said.  She  spent  18 
months  on  the  guard  force  before  she  was  selected  to  become 
one  of  the  four  brig  counselors.  “For  women,  working  in  cor- 
rections gives  you  a chance  to  see  a much  bigger  side  of  the 
military,”  she  said. 

“The  counselors  keep  us  from  having  personnel  problems,” 
Vittitoe  said.  Avoiding  personnel  problems  can  be  critical  in 
a brig  environment. 

“You  see  a lot  of  different  human  behavior  here.  People 
with  a lot  of  problems  on  the  outside  are  still  trying  to  deal 
with  them  here  on  the  inside,”  said  Conley,  a member  of  the 
guard  force.  “You  are  responsible  for  people  like  the  guy  who 
sits  in  a segregation  cell  and  jabs  holes  in  his  arm  with  a staple 
to  make  blood  so  he  has  something  to  write  on  his  walls  with.” 
Dealing  effectively  with  that  sort  of  behavior  is  too  difficult 
for  some  people. 

“A  lot  of  staff  people  leave  saying,  T’ll  never  come  back,’  ” 
Whitehouse  said.  “Some  do  come  back  through,  and  you 
understand  why,  when  you  see  they’ve  made  chief.” 
Vittitoe  agreed.  “It  is  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  to  your 
leadership  abilities.  I wouldn’t  recommend  it  for  everyone.” 
Sgt.  Richard  B.  Ainslie,  an  Army  corrections  specialist  on 
the  brig  staff,  said,  “This  place  is  going  to  make  you  or  break 
you.  Out  in  the  service,  if  you  tell  someone  to  do  something 
and  they  don’t  do  it,  you  send  them  here.  Here,  we  have  to 
deal  with  them.  We  can’t  send  them  away.” 

“This  is  a place  where  you  have  to  be  tuned  in  to  the  environ- 
ment,” said  the  Executive  Officer,  Ensign  K.W.  Nyquist. 
“Here,  we  can’t  ignore  the  people  and  let  the  problem  stew. 
We  provide  as  much  as  we  can,  but  a lot  of  things  are  still 
required  of  the  inmates,”  he  said.  “Whether  or  not  they  accept 
what  we  offer  and  want  to  change  is  up  to  them.” 

An  inmate  confesses,  “I’ve  truly  learned  my  lesson.  Since 
I’ve  been  inside,  it  has  made  me  appreciate  how  much  I had 
going  for  me  on  the  outside.  Now,  I don’t  want  to  waste  time 
being  affected  by  peer  pressure.  I’ve  spent  two  months  here. 
Lost  rank — E-3  to  E-1.  Lost  time.  I don’t  want  to  lose  any 
more  time.” 

Another  inmate  said,  “No  matter  how  much  you  think 
you’re  getting  away  with,  you’re  not.  When  you  get  caught, 
you’re  going  to  have  to  take  responsibility  for  your  actions. 
1 regret  not  being  adult  enough.  I’m  going  to  try  to  let  the 
time  I’ve  spent  in  the  brig  affect  my  life  for  the  better.” 
Being  in  a Navy  brig  is  a matter  of  choice,  good  or  bad.D 
— Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 


“I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.” 

—Matthew,  25:36 
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Shadow 
of  the  cat 

A look  back  at  bygone  approaches  to  Navy  discipline 


“Our  Navy  crews  are  made  up  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  drunkards,  play-actors 
and  circus  riders.  Many  escaped  jail  by 
enlisting.”  Thus  spoke  Lt.  L.  C.  Rowan, 
an  officer  aboard  a U.S.  Navy  man-o- 
war  during  the  1840s.  He  was  describing, 
in  less  than  flattering  terms,  the  makeup 
of  what  he  determined  to  be  the  average 
ship’s  company  in  the  old  sailing  navy. 
It  appears  that  reliable  old  salts  and  in- 
telligent lads  from  good  homes  were  in 
the  minority  in  the  early  days.  In  order 
to  keep  the  “dregs  of  society”  that  made 
up  the  crews  under  control,  iron 
discipline  had  to  be  imposed,  with  appro- 
priate punishments  for  those  who  went 
against  the  rules  and  regulations. 

In  the  old  days,  malcontents  and 
troublemakers  who  faced  the  captain  at 
the  mast  or  a court-martial  could  be 
sentenced  to  any  number  of  penalties, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  their  trans- 
gression. These  punishments  included, 
but  were  not  limited  to,  flogging  (the 
most  common),  branding,  locking  men  in 
the  sweatbox,  suspending  them  (for  short 
periods)  from  the  spanker  boom  by  a line 
around  the  waist,  tying  men’s  thumbs 
behind  their  backs,  tricing  them  up  to  the 
rigging  by  their  wrists,  or  dousing  them 
for  long  periods  with  bilge  water. 

Doing  time  in  the  brig  was  one  of  the 
sentences  that  could  be  imposed  for  lesser 
offenses  and  was  a lot  less  brutal  than 
those  listed  above.  Yet,  time  spent  in  a 
ship’s  brig  in  the  old  sailing  navy  could 
still  be  a miserable  experience.  Aboard 
most  man-o’-wars,  space  was  at  a pre- 
mium and  brigs  often  were  jury-rigged 
affairs.  On  one  ship,  a tin-lined  bread 
room  made  do  as  the  brig;  on  another, 
screened  off  areas  between  the  guns  suf- 
ficed as  cells. 


Areas  officially  designated  as  brigs 
aboard  ship  were  small,  dark,  dingy 
places  built  on  the  berth  deck.  On  USS 
Wabash,  deck  space  for  the  brig  was  not 
more  than  12  or  13  feet  square  and  had 
little  ventilation.  The  prisoners  could  face 
being  shackled  in  single  or  double  irons 
during  their  tenure  and  subsisted  on  bread 
and  water.  Under  later  reforms,  extensive 
stays  in  the  brig  (10-30  days)  meant  pris- 
oners were  to  be  given  full  rations  every 
third  day. 

The  brig  on  Wabash  could  uncom- 
fortably hold  up  to  a dozen  men,  al- 
though solitary  confinement  also  could 
be  awarded.  In  the  event  of  an  overflow 
of  tenants,  temporary  brigs  were  built  on 
other  decks.  Yet,  no  matter  how  large  the 
brig,  men  served  their  time  and  came  out 
of  the  dark,  ill-ventilated  pens  sick,  pale 
and  shaken. 

But,  since  many  ships  didn’t  have  brigs 
(and  where  could  a man  go  anyway. 


especially  when  out  at  sea),  the  punish- 
ment most  widely  awarded  was  flogging 
with  the  cat-o’-nine-tails.  This  preferred 
instrument  of  punishment,  kept  in  a 
green  bag  by  the  bos’n,  was  made  of  nine 
small,  hard,  twisted  pieces  of  cotton  or 
flax  cord,  with  three  knots  in  each,  fixed 
to  a short,  thick  rope  handle. 

Floggings  were  generally  given  on  Sun- 
days, right  after  muster.  At  the  com- 
mand of  “All  hands  witness  punish- 
ment!” the  ship’s  company  would  assem- 
ble at  the  appointed  place  of  retribution 
to  learn  an  object  lesson  in  rehabilitation. 
The  offending  sailor,  stripped  of  his  shirt, 
would  be  tied  securely  to  an  upright 
hatch  grating  or  triced  up  in  the  ship’s 
gangway.  The  bos’n  would  step  forward, 
take  the  cat  from  the  green  bag  and 
shake  the  lash  briskly,  separating  the 
cords  that  may  have  become  twisted. 
Often,  the  cords  were  stained  with  blood 
from  previous  punishments,  thus  making 
infection  a real  possibility  when  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  present  culprit.  Thus, 
the  man  to  be  flayed  had  the  privilege  of 
requesting  a clean  cat.  This  was  referred 
to  as  a “fresh  cat.” 

A bos’n  was  ordered  by  the  captain  to 
administer  the  flogging.  Whichever  bos’n 
was  selected  was  admonished  to  lay  it 
on  with  a will.  The  number  of  lashes 
depended  upon  the  crime  and  often 
varied  from  ship  to  ship.  As  examples, 
on  one  man-o’-war,  12  lashes  would  be 
dealt  for:  pilfering  rum  from  stores;  run- 
ning in  debt  ashore;  spitting  on  a man; 
or  dropping  a bucket  from  aloft.  One 
could  receive  six  lashes  for  telling  the 
master-at-arms  to  “go  to  the  hell,”  or  for 
being  too  slow  in  entering  a boat.  Nine 
lashes  were  awarded  for  being  naked  on 
the  spar  deck. 
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The  ship’s  captain,  by  law,  couldn’t 
award  more  than  12  lashes  at  captain’s 
mast,  but  this  rule  itself  was  overstepped 
from  time  to  time.  Although  not  the 
norm,  captains  did  award  a series  of  flog- 
gings for  multiple  offenses.  A general 
court-martial  could  award  up  to  100 
lashes,  though  this  sentence  was  typically 
reduced  to  50.  A sailor  could  be  awarded 
this  punishment  for  mutinous  behavior, 
disrespect  to  superiors  or  desertion. 

It  took  a strong  sailor  to  stand  up  un- 
der the  cat  and  it  was  a matter  of  pride  to 
“take  your  punishment  like  a man’’  and 
not  cry  out.  But  for  many,  the  pain  was 
too  much  and  pride  be  damned,  they  let 
it  be  known  that  they  hurt.  It  was  usually 
on  the  fourth  strike  that  the  terrible  knot- 
ted cords  drew  blood,  and  after  the  sailor 
received  the  prescribed  number  of  lashes. 


the  ship’s  surgeon  would  tend  to  the  vic- 
tim. The  surgeon’s  ministrations  con- 
sisted of  cleansing  the  man’s  scarred  back 
with  a bucket  of  salt  water.  Thus,  for  the 
sailors  in  the  old  navy,  justice  was  often 
swift,  painful  and  sure. 

By  today’s  standards,  the  penalties 
suffered  by  these  sailors  for  stepping  out 
of  line  often  seemed  to  exceed  the  nature 


of  the  infraction.  Yet,  the  rationale  be- 
hind such  severe  punishments  seemed 
justified  then,  considering  the  hard  cases 
who  made  up  the  crews.  Consequently, 
until  the  reforms  of  the  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury, iron  discipline  prevailed  and  the  old 
navy  sailors  carried  out  their  duties  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cat.D 

— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 


Opportunities  in  MA  rating 


The  master-at-arms  rating  has  broad- 
ened its  program  to  include  more  train- 
ing, leadership  and  advancement  oppor- 
tunities for  enlisted  people  in  the  MA 
rating  and  for  those  interested  in  convert- 
ing to  the  rating. 

Petty  officers,  up  through  master  chief, 
limited  duty  officers  and  chief  warrant 
officers  can  have  jobs  in  law  enforcement 
and  physical  security  centers,  and  on 
: shore  patrol  and  on-base  security. 

Schools.  Before  a person  can  be  ac- 
cepted into  the  MA  rating,  he/she  has  to 
complete  a 10- week  Navy  Security  Police 
1 Course  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  Other 
training  includes: 

• Corrections  school  for  five  weeks  at 
Fort  McClellan. 

• Brig  counselor  school  for  five  weeks 
at  Fort  McClellan. 

• Working  dog  program  at  Lackland 
i AFB,  Texas:  drug  detection,  23  days; 
i patrol,  33  days;  explosives  detection,  44 

days;  and  dog  handling,  20  days. 

• Law  enforcement/physical  security 
i training  center  for  four  weeks  at  Lack- 

land  AFB. 


Leadership  opportunities.  The  scope 
of  an  MA’s  duties  varies  with  the  com- 
mand, and  the  size  of  security  depart- 
ment and  patrol  section,  but  the  respon- 
sibilities increase  with  each  rank. 

Petty  officers  train  out-of-rate  people 
on  the  job.  Chiefs  and  senior  chiefs  can 
be  senior  instructors  at  Fort  McClellan, 
to  train  people  for  senior  positions  in 
brigs.  Master  chiefs  are  in  charge  of 
Navy  Absentee  Collection  Units,  respon- 
sible for  20  people  who  escort  deserters 
back  to  their  command. 

Limited  duty  officers  and  chief  war- 
rant officers  can  be  in  charge  of  the  Law 
Enforcement/Physical  Security  training 
centers. 

The  MA  program  has  gone  through 
many  changes  since  its  inception  in  1973. 
It  has  established  stricter  eligibility  cri- 
teria and  screening  processes,  offered 
officer  programs,  offered  a Level  II 
Selective  Re-enlistment  Bonus,  has  estab- 
lished conversion  criteria  outlined  in 
NMPC  Instruction  1440.1  in  the  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Manual,  and  has  in- 
creased billet  strength. 


Navy  Enlisted  Classification  codes.  A 

person  also  can  earn  an  NEC  in  the  fol- 
lowing billets: 

• Security  force  billet:  9545  (security 
guard),  and 

• Working  dog  program:  9541,  patrol; 
9542,  explosives;  and  9543,  drugs. 

To  convert  to  the  MA  rating,  a candi- 
date must  meet  the  following  eligibility 
requirements: 

• Must  be  a U.S.  citizen; 

• Must  be  a high  school  graduate  or 
have  GED  equivalent; 

• Must  have  third  class  eligibility; 

• Score  100  (combined)  on  GCT/ARI; 

• Have  45  minimum  word  knowledge 
score  (to  comprehend  legal  material); 

• Must  complete  MA  rating  corre- 
spondence course  and  PARS; 

• Be  a 3.6  or  above  petty  officer; 

• Must  possess  a valid  motor  vehicle 
permit; 

• Be  able  to  take  and  give  directions/ 
have  leadership  skills. 

If  interested  in  the  master-at-arms  rat- 
ing, see  your  command  career  coun- 
selor. □ 
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Navy  Absentee 
Collection  Units 
are  on  the  move 


Builder  1st  Class  Daniel  Parkhurst 
wondered  what  he  was  getting  himself 
into  when  his  detailer  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  to  go  to  a Navy  Absentee  Collec- 
tion Unit  in  San  Diego.  As  a carpenter 
by  rate  and  not  knowing  a thing  about 
law  enforcement,  Parkhurst  was  hesitant 
to  accept,  but  decided  to  give  it  a try. 
Transferring  to  a collection  unit  as  a then 
second  class  petty  officer  out  of  his  rate, 
Parkhurst  was  sure  he’d  be  doing  gopher- 
type  jobs.  He  was  wrong. 

More  than  a year  after  a rigorous  on- 
the-job  training  program,  Parkhurst  is  an 
investigator  and  senior  escort  at  the  unit. 
He’s  responsible  for  supervising  the  inves- 
tigations on  deserters  and  unauthorized 
absentees  and  for  escorting  the  deserters 
back  to  their  commands. 

When  he  was  a second  class  petty  offi- 
cer and  the  junior  person  at  the  unit,  he 
never  expected  to  receive  so  much  re- 
sponsibility. Parkhurst’s  story  is  similar 
to  that  of  many  people  assigned  to  Navy 
collection  units  in  nine  locations:  Naval 
Station  Philadelphia;  Naval  Station  Nor- 
folk, Va.;  Naval  Station  Seattle;  Naval 
Station  Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco; 
Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Naval  Air  Station  Dallas;  Naval  Training 
Center,  Great  Lakes,  111.;  and  Naval 
Education  and  Training  Center,  New- 
port, R.I. 

The  majority  of  the  people  transferred 
to  those  units  (minimum  third-class-eli- 
gible  for  advancement)  are  from  ratings 
unrelated  to  law  enforcement,  such  as 
boiler  technicians,  machinist’s  mates  and 
electronics  technicians.  A master  chief 
master-at-arms  heads  each  20-person  unit, 
and  senior  petty  officers  train  all  new- 
comers to  the  NACU. 

Escorts  are  not  trained  law  enforce- 


ment officers.  They  don’t  arrest  deserters, 
but  they  do  pick  up  deserters  once  the 
local  police  department  makes  the  arrest. 
The  collection  units’  liaisons  with  local 
police  departments  also  allow  the  units 
to  assist  in  locating  Navy  people  arrested 
for  civilian  offenses. 

As  people  assigned  to  collection  units 
gain  experience  and  responsibility,  many 
become  interested  enough  in  law  enforce- 
ment to  consider  cross-rating  to  the  mas- 
ter-at-arms community. 

Aviation  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
Technician  2nd  Class  Rhonda  Stevens 
has  been  an  escort  at  San  Diego’s  collec- 
tion unit  for  three  years.  In  that  time  she 
has  developed  what  she  considers  a knack 
for  law  enforcement  and  is  considering 
cross  rating.  “I  never  imagined  myself 
doing  this,  but  it’s  great  being  in  charge.” 

Many  people  are  attracted  by  the  op- 
portunity the  job  offers  in  leadership, 
training  and  responsibility.  Each  collec- 
tion unit  covers  a three-  or  four-state 
area.  Two  escorts  (usually  a first  or  sec- 
ond class  petty  officer — one  designated 
as  a senior  petty  officer)  travel  to  pick 
up  a deserter. 

“On  the  road,  you  and  the  other  es- 
cort have  to  know  what  to  do  because 
he  or  she  (a  deserter)  is  in  your  custody 
and  you’re  responsible  for  returning  him 
or  her,”  said  Stevens.  “I  have  a sense  of 
pride  in  my  job  and  it’s  nice  to  know  that 
I’m  trusted  with  the  responsibility.” 

Parkhurst  says  it’s  great  leadership 
training  to  be  responsible  for  a deserter 
because  as  an  escort  he’s  accountable  for 
the  custody  as  well  as  the  health  and 
welfare  of  apprehended  deserters. 

“You  have  to  always  be  aware  (of  the 
person)  because  you  never  know  what 
the  deserter  may  try  to  do  to  keep  from 


going  back  to  his  parent  command.”  The 
list  of  possibilities  sometimes  includes 
suicide. 

Before  deserters  can  be  escorted  back 
to  their  parent  commands  though,  they 
have  to  be  tracked  down. 

Collection  unit  investigators  call  rela- 
tives and  friends,  send  letters,  visit  places 
the  person  frequents,  and  use  local  area 
police  to  help  locate  deserters  and  un- 
authorized absentees.  For  seven  months, 
Parkhurst  and  his  fellow  investigators 
tried  to  track  down  a sailor  who  had 
deserted  his  ship. 

After  months  of  unsuccessful  investi- 
gation, they  finally  caught  up  with  the 
man  at  his  wedding  reception.  Con- 
fronted with  the  desertion  charge,  the 
man  relented.  The  handcuffed  groom’s 
only  comment  was,  “You  knew  I was 
going  to  be  here,  didn’t  you?”  Parkhurst 
nodded  and  the  man,  still  dressed  in  his 
tuxedo,  was  taken  back  to  his  ship. 

The  pride  of  absentee  collection  units 
is  that  their  investigators  and  escorts 
never  give  up.  That  determination  is  re- 
flected in  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
deserters  at  large  since  fiscal  year  1975, 
when  there  were  10,059.  The  number 
today,  1 1 years  later,  is  3,987  and  steadily 
dropping. 

The  program  behind  the  collection 
units  and  a 24-hour  hotline  service  on 
deserters  and  UAs  is  the  Deserter  Appre- 
hension Program  in  the  Naval  Military 
Personnel  Command’s  Military  Person- 
nel and  Performance  Security  department 
in  Washington,  D.C.  To  become  a part 
of  this  law  enforcement  team  for  a shore 
duty  tour,  contact  your  command  career 
counselor.  □ 

— Story  by  Candace  Sams 
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The 


USS  Sanctuary  joined  USS  Repose  in  Vietnam  20  years  ago. 


"What’s  past  is  prologue.  ’’  To  help  keep 
us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  pres- 
ent in  perspective,  and  to  give  some  insight 
into  the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short 
review  of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous 
issues. 

10  YEARS  AGO— 

in  the  February  1 977  All  Hands 

• The  first  flight  model  of  the  Trident 
missile  successfully  completed  its  planned 
flight  of  more  than  4,000  miles  after  being 
launched  from  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  re- 
cently. This  was  the  first  in  a series  of 
test  firings  of  the  new  long-range  missile. 
The  new  missile  will  be  capable  of  sub- 
merged firing  from  both  the  Poseidon 
and  the  new  Trident  fleet  ballistic  missile 
nuclear-powered  submarines.  Improved 
solid  propellants,  electronics  and  other 
materials  give  the  Trident  missile  a much 
greater  range  than  the  currently  deployed 
Poseidon  missile. 

• A contract  to  build  a 3,000-ton  Sur- 
face Effect  Ship  (SES)  prototype,  de- 
signed to  travel  at  speeds  three  times 
faster  than  conventional  ships,  was  re- 
cently awarded  to  a San  Diego  firm.  The 
ship  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1983. 
This  SES  will  be  270  feet  long,  105  feet 
wide  and  will  be  powered  by  gas  turbine 
engines.  The  prototype  will  be  capable  of 
carrying  125  officers  and  men. 

20  YEARS  AGO— 

in  the  February  1967  All  Hands 

• Navymen  Jim  Thomann  and  John 
Cadwallader  have  broken  the  free  fall 
parachute  record  in  Antarctica.  The  two 
jumped  from  9,700  feet  while  performing 
routine  training  jumps  near  McMurdo 
Station.  On  the  record  jump,  the  men 
were  carried  aloft  by  an  LH-34D  Sea- 
horse helicopter.  They  dropped  through 


the  cold  air  above  the  Ross  Ice  Shelf  for 
48  seconds  before  opening  their  chutes 
at  2,500  feet.  Both  landed  on  target.  The 
men  are  members  of  the  Air  Development 
Squadron  6 parachute  rescue  team.  Thor- 
mann  is  a second  class  aviation  electri- 
cian’s mate,  and  Cadwallader  is  a second 
class  air  crew  survival  equipmentman. 

• The  hospital  ship  USS  Sanctuary 
(AH  17)  was  brought  back  to  active  duty 
and  she  will  soon  be  joining  USS  Repose 
(AH  16)  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  Sanc- 
tuary has  750  patient  bunks,  three  major 
operating  rooms,  five  minor  operating 
rooms,  a frozen  blood  bank  and  X-ray 
and  dental  facilities. 

40  YEARS  AGO— 

in  the  February  1947  All  Hands 

• Loose  talk  of  “push  button  warfare” 
was  assailed  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Research  and  De- 
velopment Board  (Army-Navy). 

“ ‘Push  button  warfare’  be  damned,” 


Bush  declared.  “This  talk  has  done  a lot 
of  harm.  The  trouble  is  that  the  American 
people  get  to  thinking  in  terms  of  our 
pushing  the  buttons  and  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  if  there  were  a war  tomorrow, 
it  would  be  the  same  tough  slugging 
match  that  the  last  one  was.” 

Bush  agreed  there  would  be  innova- 
tions and  modifications  of  weapons  as  a 
result  of  developments  during  and  since 
World  War  II,  but  he  implied  that  the 
“Buck  Rogers  era”  is  still  a long  way  off. 

• Allied  military  justice  was  cheated  by 
death  in  Tokyo  when  former  Japanese 
Fleet  Adm.  Osami  Nagano,  who  admit- 
ted “full  responsibility”  for  the  Pearl 
Harbor  sneak  attack,  died  in  Sugamo 
Prison  of  acute  bronchial  pneumonia. 
Nagano,  the  second  war  crimes  defendant 
to  die  since  the  trial  began  last  June,  was 
chief  of  the  Japanese  naval  general  staff 
at  the  time  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked. 
He  had  been  charged  with  planning  and 
executing  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  organiz- 
ing the  Indochina  invasion,  mass  murder, 
and  mistreatment  of  prisoners  of  war.D 
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Three  Navy  ships  make 

I 


,1 

historic  Qingdao  port  cali 


When  the  first  U.S.  Navy  warships  to  visit  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  in  nearly  four  decades 
steamed  into  the  harbor  at  Qingdao  last  November, 
they  had  aboard  close  to  1,000  sailors.  Each  sailor 
was  bound  for  a truly  unique  port  visit. 

Within  hours  of  arrival,  crew  members  from  USS 
Reeves  (CG  24),  USS  Rentz  (FFG  46)  and  USS 
Oldendorf  (DD  972)  were  soaking  up  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  holiday  resort  area  that  is  home  port 
to  China’s  North  Sea  Fleet.  Hundreds  of  curious 
Chinese  gathered  along  whatever  routes  the  sailors 
took,  trying  to  get  an  up-close  look  at  the  American 
visitors. 

Quite  some  time  had  passed  since  the  last  Navy 
warship  brought  U.S.  sailors  to  China.  The  repair 


ship  USS  Dixie  (AD  14)  was  once  based  in  Qingdao 
(“ching-dow”)  to  service  U.S.  destroyers  on  patrol 
off  the  China  coast.  Dixie  departed  in  1949  when 
the  communist  advance  forced  the  evacuation  of 
Americans  from  China.  Now,  nearly  40  years  later, 
U.S.  sailors  again  toured  the  city  on  foot  and  by 
bus,  and  each  seemed  to  take  a certain  amount  of 
pride  in  being  part  of  the  Navy’s  historic  return. 

“One  day  I’ll  be  able  to  tell  my  grandchildren  that 
I was  on  one  of  the  first  Navy  ships  to  visit  China 
in  37  years,”  said  Radioman  2nd  Class  Tom  Crouse. 

The  visiting  sailors  made  the  most  of  what  they 
considered  a once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity. 
Throughout  the  six-day  visit,  a steady  stream  of 
sailors  frequented  Qingdao’s  many  shops  and  strolled 
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Navy  ships  put  their  best  face  forward 
upon  arrival  at  Qingdao.  They  were  met 
by  a crack  military  honor  guard,  which 
welcomed  Admiral  Lyons  (CinCPacFIt) 
aboard  a Chinese  warship,  and  a Reeves 
sailor  contemplated  a PRC  flag  that  was 
set  up  on  his  quarterdeck. 
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through  the  city’s  free  market  in  search  of  bargains  and  sou- 
venirs. 

Hundreds  of  Navy  men  took  advantage  of  several  tours,  ar- 
ranged by  their  Chinese  hosts,  that  included  stops  at  Qingdao’s 
carpet,  embroidery,  jade  and  shell  factories.  Others  made  it  a 
point  to  sample  the  beer  at  the  city’s  world-reknowned  Tsingtao 
brewery.  A fortunate  few  were  able  to  leave  the  port  city  on 
tours  to  Qufu,  birthplace  of  Confucius,  the  capital  city  of 
Beijing,  the  Forbidden  City,  and  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

“We’re  taking  all  the  tours  we  can  get,’’  said  Fireman  Brian 
Garlington.  “We’re  trying  to  see  everything  we  can  while  we’re 
here,  because  we  don’t  know  if  we’ll  ever  get  back.’’  But  the 
Navy’s  return  to  China  represented  far  more  than  an  oppor- 
tunity for  sailors  to  sightsee  and  shop.  The  port  visit  was  vis- 
ible evidence  of  growing  Sino-American  cooperation. 

Adm.  James  Lyons,  commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 


was  embarked  in  Reeves  during  the  visit.  Shortly  after  arriv- 
ing in  Qingdao,  he  told  Chinese  and  American  journalists  that 
there  are  “three  pillars’’  in  the  U.S. -China  military  relation- 
ship— high  level  visits,  military  exchanges  and  a limited  amount 
of  military  technology  cooperation. 

“I  see  this  port  visit  as  strengthening  all  three  pillars,’’  he  said. 

Throughout  their  stay,  the  crews  of  the  visiting  ships  held 
lectures  and  discussion  sessions  on  Navy  shipboard  organi- 
zation, management,  training,  propulsion,  logistics  and 
weapons  systems  for  their  Chinese  hosts.  The  Chinese  who 
toured  the  U.S.  vessels  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
LM-2500  engines  which  power  Rentz  and  Oldendorf  and  are 
mainstay  engines  of  the  fleet. 

Such  navy-to-navy  orientations  are  conducted  with  many 
countries.  However,  this  was  the  Navy’s  first  opportunity  for 
such  an  exchange  with  China. 
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Varied  images  of  China  greeted  U.S.  sailors  in 
their  travels:  tour  guides  in  ceremonial  dress, 
striking  bronze  statues,  curious  children,  and 
misty  mountains. 


“One  cannot  ignore  what  has  been  going  on  in  Afghanistan 
and  Cambodia  for  the  last  several  years,”  said  Lyons.  “Nor 
can  we  ignore  the  large  and  growing  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  and 
Air  Forces  ...  I firmly  believe  that  a more  modernized  China 
and  an  improved  self-defense  capability  will  be  a positive  ele- 
ment in  maintaining  regional  stability.” 

The  sense  of  importance  being  placed  on  the  Navy’s  return 
to  China  seemed  to  transcend  all  ranks.  The  visiting  sailors 
seemed  to  sense  that  they,  too,  played  an  important  role. 
“It’s  not  like  we’re  here  with  a tour  group,”  said  Sonar 


Technician  2nd  Class  Adam  Stein.  “We’re  here  as  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  everybody  will  be  watching  us.” 

Before  arriving  in  China,  crew  members  of  the  three  ships 
were  briefed,  rebriefed  and  briefed  again  on  the  significance 
of  this  visit  and  how  important  it  was  that  everything  go 
smoothly.  Many  of  those  going  ashore  carried  in  their  pockets 
a pamphlet  containing  a list  of  dos  and  don  7s  while  on  liberty 
in  China. 

“We’re  going  to  be  in  the  spotlight  the  whole  time  we’re 
here,”  said  Master  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Patrick  Dougherty. 
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The  Chinese  and  Americans  became  bet- 
ter acquainted  while  sharing  photo  oppor- 
tunities at  a scenic  overlook,  bartering  in 
a carpet  shop,  climbing  toward  an  ancient 
fortress,  strolling  under  Qingdao’s  gate- 
way and  exchanging  salutes  during  visits 
to  each  other’s  ships. 
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“How  we  handle  this  visit  could  make  a big  difference  to  our 
relationship  with  China  in  the  future.  It  could  determine 
whether  this  is  a one-shot  deal  or  the  first  of  many  visits.” 
Even  with  the  added  political  pressures  associated  with  a port 
visit  of  this  nature,  the  sailors  enjoying  liberty  in  Qingdao 
seemed  to  consider  it  a small  price  to  pay  to  be  among  the 
first  sailors  to  return  to  China. 

“Pulling  into  port  is  always  good,  but  pulling  into  a port 
like  this  is  something  else,”  said  Garlington. 

“I  have  a brother  who  has  been  around  the  world  twice  with 
the  Navy,”  added  Engineman  3rd  Class  Cameron  Decree,  “but 
even  he  can’t  say  that  he  has  been  to  China.” 

Whether  Navy  ships  return  to  Chinese  ports  in  the  future 
remains  to  be  seen.  At  this  moment,  however,  there  are  several 
hundred  sailors  who  count  themselves  lucky  to  be  among  the 
few  people  in  the  Navy  today  who  have  been  there  at  all. 

“When  I was  in  10th  grade,  I told  one  of  my  teachers  that 
I was  going  to  make  history  some  day,”  said  Seaman  Martin 
Mendez.  “I  didn’t  know  how,  but  I guess  this  is  it.”D 


— Story  by  JOl(SW)  E.  Foster-Simeon 
— Photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 
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through 

CHINA 


Word  passed  quickly  from  table  to 
table  in  the  hotel  banquet  room.  The 
party  of  U.S.  sailors  suddenly  needed  a 
song.  Not  just  any  song,  but  a song  to 
which  all  50  of  them  knew  the  words  and 
could  sing  without  embarrassing  them- 
selves or  their  country. 

The  Navy  men  had  arrived  in  China 
aboard  USS  Oldendorf  (DD  972),  USS 
Reeves  (CG  24)  and  USS  Rentz  (FFG 
46),  the  first  U.S.  warships  to  make  a 
porC  call  in  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  in  37  years. 

Their  unusual  musical  need  arose  from 
what  might  be  described  as  “a  delicate 
diplomatic  situation.” 

The  sailors  were  making  their  final 
stop  of  a whirlwind  sightseeing  and  shop- 
ping tour  of  China’s  Shandong  Province. 
In  a few  hours,  the  group  would  be  en- 
route  back  to  the  port  city  of  Qingdao 
and  their  ships.  The  Chinese  clearly  had 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  their  Ameri- 
can guests  a proper  send-off. 

The  surprise  banquet  was  held  in  one 
of  the  best  hotels  in  the  province  capital 
of  Jinan.  A delectable  assortment  of  or- 


iental seafood,  meat  and  vegetable  dishes 
was  presented  on  two  beautifully  deco- 
rated buffet  tables.  During  the  meal,  a 
talented  group  of  Chinese  school  children 
sang  songs  and  performed  traditional 
dances.  It  was  a lavish  affair.  There  was 
even  a delegation  of  ranking  party  mem- 
bers and  local  officials  in  attendance  to 
raise  their  glasses  in  farewell  toasts  of 
good  will. 

The  Chinese  did  ask  one  small  favor 
in  return,  however.  They  wanted  their 
American  guests  to  put  on  a brief  per- 
formance before  leaving. 

Through  an  interpreter,  the  sailors 
explained  that  they  weren’t  prepared  to 
put  on  a performance.  But  their  hosts 
were  persistent.  A simple  song,  dance  or 
anything  like  that  would  do. 

One  sailor,  who  had  become  familiar 
with  oriental  customs  since  being  sta- 
tioned aboard  a ship  operating  out  of 
Japan,  said  such  a request  wasn’t  un- 
usual in  this  part  of  the  world.  Refusal, 
he  added,  would  surely  offend  their  hosts. 

“You  know  any  songs  we  can  sing?” 
a young  lieutenant  asked  at  one  table. 


“The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  sug- 
gested one  of  four  sailors  seated  there. 

“No,”  another  countered.  “You  have 
to  be  an  opera  star  to  sound  good  singing 
that.” 

Another  sailor,  whose  accent  smacked 
of  the  Southwest,  suggested  John  Den- 
ver’s “Country  Road.”  Someone  else 
chimed  in  with  “Row,  Row,  Row  Your 
Boat.”  Things  went  downhill  from  there. 
The  lieutenant,  shaking  his  head,  moved 
on  to  the  next  table. 

Getting  saddled  with  a “diplomatic 
crisis”  was  probably  the  last  thing  he 
expected  when  he  forked  out  $170  for 
this  tour.  Then  again,  none  of  the  sailors 
had  known  exactly  what  he  would  get  for 
his  money  when  the  group  set  out  on  this 
excursion  two  nights  earlier. 

Advance  information  about  the  tour, 
which  was  organized  by  the  Chinese,  had 
been  sketchy,  at  best.  One  schedule  list- 
ing the  many  events  during  the  Navy’s 
first  China  port  call  in  nearly  four  dec- 
ades simply  described  it  as  “USN  tour 
#1  to  Qufu  and  Taishan.” 

When  the  group  left  their  ships,  the 
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most  any  of  them  seemed  certain  of  was 
that  the  tour  involved  an  overnight  train 
ride. 

They  arrived  at  the  Qingdao  railway 
station  about  30  minutes  before  the 
train’s  scheduled  10  p.m.  departure.  As 
the  sailors  walked  along  the  platform, 
curious  passengers  peered  out  at  them 
through  the  windows  of  several  crowded 
and  dimly  lit  cars.  Amtrak  it  was  not. 
The  Navy  party,  however,  was  directed 
to  two  cars  near  the  rear  of  the  train. 
Once  they  boarded,  concerns  about  get- 
ting their  money’s  worth  started  to  fade. 

The  Chinese  had  provided  two  sleeper 
cars  exclusively  for  their  use.  In  each 
berth  were  four  bunks — two  upper  and 
two  lower — outfitted  with  comforters 
and  bed  linen  hand-embroidered  with 
colorful  oriental  patterns.  The  window 
dressings  were  lace.  A small  table  held 
a delicate  lamp  with  a silk  shade  and  a 
steaming  hot  cup  of  green  tea  for  each 
traveler.  All  this,  accented  by  traditional 
Chinese  music  piped  into  each  berth,  left 
a solid  impression  that  these  were  first- 
class  accommodations.  Still,  it  seemed 


something  was  missing. 

“Beer,”  said  someone  in  the  passage- 
way. “Where’s  the  beer?” 

A few  adventurous  souls  set  out  in 
search  of  the  bar  car,  but  were  quickly 
intercepted  by  the  interpreter.  She  was  a 
slight,  but  very  business-like  woman 
of  about  30,  employed  by  one  of  the  Chi- 
nese government’s  information  agencies. 

“Sorry,”  she  said  firmly,  “only  tea  on 
this  train.” 

A couple  of  chiefs  pulled  her  off  to  the 
side  for  a few  words.  What  was  said  re- 
mains a mystery,  but  she  emerged  from 
the  conference  and  spoke  in  Chinese  to 
two  soldiers  on  the  platform  who  imme- 
diately went  running  out  of  the  station. 
They  returned  a few  minutes  later  and 
put  10  cases  of  China’s  world  renowned 
Tsingtao  beer  on  the  train. 

At  exactly  10  p.m.,  a trainman  blew  his 
whistle  and  the  No.  1 12  train  lurched  for- 
ward, then  chugged  slowly  into  the  dark- 
ness beyond  the  platform.  As  the  train 
built  up  speed,  its  Navy  passengers  started 
getting  comfortable,  kicking  off  shoes 
and  shedding  the  tops  to  their  uniforms. 


A few  headed  straight  for  their  bunks, 
but  most  were  still  too  excited  about  their 
good  fortune  to  sleep  right  away. 

Of  nearly  1 ,000  sailors  participating  in 
the  historic  China  port  visit,  the  men 
in  this  train  were  among  the  fortunate 
few  who  won  a lottery  that  determined 
who  could  purchase  a relative  handful  of 
tickets  for  tours  outside  Qingdao.  And 
these  lucky  sailors  were  betting  that  their 
tickets  would  net  a lifetime  of  memories. 

Winning  the  chance  to  tour  China  was 
a source  of  consolation  as  well  as  poten- 
tial memories  for  Gas  Turbine  System 
Technician  2nd  Class  Carlos  Ramirez, 
who  had  expected  to  be  home  when  his 
wife  gave  birth  to  their  first  child. 

“Even  though  I have  the  negative  side 
of  my  wife  having  a baby  alone.  I’m  still 
making  the  best  of  this,”  the  Los  Angeles 
native  said.  “I  may  never  get  an  oppor- 
tunity like  this  again.” 

By  10:30  the  sound  of  metal  wheels 
passing  over  the  rails  had  worked  its  way 
into  a rhythmic  clackety-clack,  and  the 
cars  trailing  the  speeding  locomotive  set- 
tled into  a gentle  swaying  motion.  Porters 
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moved  through  the  narrow  passageway, 
filling  the  sailors’  first  beer  orders. 

In  one  berth,  five  Rentz  crew  members 
reflected  on  their  first  two  days  in  China. 

“It  was  kind  of  strange  the  first  day, 
with  everybody  staring  at  us,”  said  Elec- 
tronics Technician  3rd  Class  Tom  Outing 
Jr.,  referring  to  the  hundreds  of  Chinese 
who  lined  the  streets  to  catch  what  was 
perhaps  their  first  glimpse  of  an  Ameri- 
can. 

“I  get  the  impression  that  these  people 
are  somewhat  relieved  when  they  see  us,” 
added  Sonar  Technician  2nd  Class  Lon 
Robbins.  “We’re  not  the  two-headed 
monsters  that  they’ve  heard  about.” 

Mutual  suspicion  and  isolation  sepa- 
rated the  United  States  and  China  for 
decades  after  the  communists  came  to 
power  in  1949.  The  relationship  didn’t 
show  signs  of  improvement  until  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  traveled  to  China 
in  1972.  During  that  visit,  the  two  nations 
signed  the  Shanghai  Communique,  which 
expressed  hope  for  normal  diplomatic 
relations.  That  hope  was  realized  in  1979. 
The  port  visit  by  Navy  warships  was  evi- 


dence of  continuing  improvement  of 
Sino- American  cooperation. 

The  visit  gave  American  and  Chinese 
sailors  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas 
during  several  lectures  and  discussions  on 
U.S.  Navy  shipboard  organization,  man- 
agement, training,  propulsion,  logistics 
and  weapons  systems.  It  also  gave  the 
two  countries  an  opportunity  to  openly 
demonstrate  feelings  of  good  will. 

“People  here  have  treated  us  a lot  bet- 
ter than  I thought  they  would,”  said 
Outing,  sounding  somewhat  surprised. 
“I  actually  feel  comfortable  here.” 

Indeed,  the  Chinese  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  make  their  American 
guests  feel  welcome.  A number  of  tours 
were  arranged  in  and  around  the  port 
city  of  Qingdao.  These  included  visits  to 
the  city’s  embroidery  and  rug  factories 
and  craft  shops  where  artisans  demon- 
strated their  skill  with  shell  and  jade.  The 
welcome  mat  was  also  out  for  sailors 
strolling  through  Qingdao’s  bustling 
shopping  district  and  open  air  market  in 
search  of  bargains. 

In  return,  many  sailors  seemed  to  feel 


obliged  to  try  to  do  or  say  something 
during  their  visit  that  would  leave  a posi- 
tive impression  on  the  Chinese.  They  felt 
that  the  impression  U.S.  sailors  left  dur- 
ing this  visit  could  help  shape  the  way 
the  Chinese  feel  about  Americans  in  the 
future. 

“I’ve  never  been  big  on  smiling,”  said 
Outing,  “but  while  here.  I’ve  been  smil- 
ing until  my  face  hurts.” 

Beer  and  conversation  flowed  through 
the  berths  until  well  after  midnight.  As  the 
sailors  finally  started  heading  to  their 
bunks,  Ramirez  tried  to  sum  up  his  expec- 
tations for  the  tour  and  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  in  China. 

“I’m  not  sure  what  to  expect,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  just  have  to  feel  my  way  around.” 

*** 

At  exactly  5 a.m.,  the  porters  started 
knocking  on  the  doors  of  each  berthing 
area,  awakening  occupants.  A few  min- 
utes later,  the  passageway  was  filled  with 
the  tinkling  sound  of  trays  full  of  porce- 
lain cups  filled  with  morning  tea.  At 


Industries  still  heavily  reliant  on  manual 
labor  and  streets  crowded  with  more 
bicycles  than  automobiles  showed 
visiting  sailors  that  people  are  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  China. 
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5:15,  one  of  the  chiefs  started  making 
rounds  through  the  two  cars,  really  wak- 
ing everyone  up. 

“Seven  minutes,  fellas!  Seven  min- 
utes!” he  bellowed.  “It’s  going  to  be  a 
long  day.  Let’s  go!” 

The  train  arrived  in  Jinan  at  5:30  and, 
even  at  that  early  hour,  scores  of  towns- 
people were  gathered  to  see  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  sailors,  accompanied  by  three 
additional  interpreters,  were  whisked 
away  in  four  small  buses  and  taken  to 
the  city’s  four-star  hotel.  There  they  had 
time  to  freshen  up  and  eat  an  American- 
style  breakfast. 

They  also  received  their  first  detailed 
itinerary  of  the  tour.  Their  schedule  in- 
cluded a morning  sightseeing  excursion 
around  Jinan  and  an  afternoon  trip  to 
Mt.  Taishan,  one  of  China’s  holiest 
mountains;  then  it  was  on  to  Qufu  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  they  visited  the  birth- 
place and  burial  ground  of  the  great  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  Confucius.  Then  there 
was  a return  trip  to  Jinan  for  dinner,  and 
an  overnight  train  ride  back  to  Qingdao. 

During  the  tour  of  Jinan,  the  sailors 


took  a boat  ride  on  a lake  in  the  city’s 
largest  park  and  visited  a monument 
erected  in  honor  of  those  who  had  died 
in  the  communist  revolution.  The  proces- 
sion of  buses  was  led  by  a police  escort 
as  it  traveled  through  the  city. 

“I  never  thought  I would  say  this 
about  a communist  country,  especially 
being  in  the  military,  but  so  far  this  is 
nice,”  said  Chief  Storekeeper  DeWayne 
Ferris  as  he  boarded  a bus  for  the  trip 
back  to  the  hotel  and  an  awaiting  lunch. 

That  afternoon,  the  small  caravan  set 
out  on  the  main  road  between  Jinan  and 
Mt.  Taishan.  It  was  only  a 90-minute 
drive,  but  a drive  the  Navy  travelers 
would  come  away  from  with  lasting 
impressions. 

The  area  they  traveled  through  is 
known  as  the  Mongolian  Border  Up- 
lands, a vast,  rugged  area  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Gobi  Desert  and  the  Eastern 
Lowlands.  One  sailor  described  it  as 
looking  very  much  like  the  Southwest 
United  States,  with  its  barren  hills  and 
mesas.  The  terrain  is  arid  and  rocky  with 
only  a sprinkling  of  trees,  most  of  which 


seem  stunted.  An  hour  or  so  into  the 
journey,  the  rolling  hills  gave  way  to 
rough,  jagged  peaks. 

As  they  made  their  way  on  the  winding 
road  to  Mt.  Taishan,  the  sailors’  eyes 
were  greeted  by  more  dust  brown  than 
lush  green,  more  hard  rock  than  fertile 
soil.  But  they  also  saw  beauty  in  this 
harsh  land. 

There  was  beauty  in  the  seemingly 
ancient  locomotives  that  sent  up  plumes 
of  steam  as  they  carried  their  freight 
across  the  barren  terrain.  There  was 
beauty  in  the  patches  of  green  from 
which  a few  farmers  wrenched  a living 
from  the  stingy  land.  There  was  beauty 
in  the  occasional  streams  where  men  fish, 
women  do  laundry  and  children  play. 

As  the  group  neared  Mt.  Taishan,  a 
tour  guide  explained  that  several  thou- 
sand steps  were  cut  into  the  mountain- 
side. Each  year,  thousands  of  people 
make  pilgrimages  to  Mt.  Taishan  and 
climb  the  centuries-old  steps  from  the 
mountain’s  base  to  the  religious  temples 
at  its  summit. 

“We’ll  go  to  a place  called  the  Middle 
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The  handful  of  U.S.  sailors  able  to  take 
tours  outside  the  port  city  of  Qingdao 
came  away  with  an  intimate  view  of  the 
world’s  most  populous  nation  and  its 
people. 


Gate  by  bus,  then  take  cable  cars  up  the 
rest  of  the  way,”  the  tour  guide  said.  “If 
we  tried  to  walk  up,  it  would  take  us  all 
day.” 

When  the  sailors  got  off  the  cable  car, 
they  still  had  several  hundred  steps  to 
climb  before  they  reached  the  summit. 
Freezing  temperatures  and  thin  mountain 
air  made  the  climb  that  much  more  dif- 
ficult. As  the  party  of  winded  sailors 
reached  the  summit,  it  was  hard  for 
many  to  believe  that  Chinese  laborers 
make  two  trips  a day  on  foot  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  with  25-kilo  loads 
of  supplies  strapped  to  their  backs. 

By  the  time  the  sun  started  sinking 
behind  the  mountain,  the  party  of  sailors 
and  their  escorts  were  back  on  the  road. 
This  time  they  were  bound  for  Qufu, 
birthplace  of  Confucius.  Smoke  rising 
from  the  chimneys  of  farmers’  small 
stone  homes  rolled  down  the  hills  to 
create  a fog-like  blanket  over  the  fields. 
During  the  three-hour  drive,  it  became 
obvious  that  China  wasn’t  the  kind  of 
country  someone  could  drive  across  in 
three  or  four  days. 


Most  of  the  roads  on  the  route  were 
under  construction  and  heavily  traveled 
by  bicyclists,  aging  cars  and  trucks,  and 
mules  and  oxen  pulling  wagons  laden 
with  crops  or  supplies.  All  presented 
formidable  obstacles  to  a speedy  journey. 
In  many  of  the  towns  the  sailors  passed 
through  that  night,  motorists  drove  with- 
out benefit  of  headlights.  Only  occasional 
street  lamps  lit  the  roadways,  resulting 
in  an  eerie  dark  dance  between  cars, 
bicycles  and  pedestrians. 

Everyone  was  exhausted  by  the  time 
they  bedded  down  for  the  night  in  Qufu, 
at  another  four-star  hotel.  It  seemed  they 
hadn’t  stopped  moving  since  they  got  off 
the  train  from  Qingdao  that  morning. 
And  there  was  still  more  to  see  tomorrow. 

*** 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  some- 
one asked  if  everyone  was  having  a good 
time. 

“Whoever  isn’t  enjoying  this  missed 
the  point  somewhere  along  the  line,”  said 
Electronics  Technician  1st  Class  Dennis 


Yokie.  The  point,  he  explained,  was  that 
this  was  a once-in-a-lifetime  chance  to  see 
parts  of  a country  that  not  too  long  ago 
were  only  accessible  to  citizens  of  social- 
ist block  countries. 

During  another  conversation  at  the 
table,  the  subject  was  a group  of  men 
who  had  traveled  with  the  sailors  since 
they  first  arrived  in  Jinan.  There  were 
about  a dozen  of  the  men  and  everything 
about  them,  right  down  to  their  trench 
coats,  seemed  to  say  “government  con- 
trol.” 

None  of  the  sailors  seemed  particularly 
bothered  by  their  presence.  In  fact,  most 
considered  it  similar  to  the  VIP  treat- 
ment normally  reserved  for  diplomats. 
“They’re  here  to  protect  us,  as  well  as 
make  sure  we  have  a good  time,”  ex- 
plained one  sailor. 

After  breakfast,  the  group  boarded 
buses  and  made  their  way  to  the  burial 
ground  of  Confucius  and  his  descen- 
dants. About  520,000  people  live  in  Qufu 
and  the  surrounding  countryside.  About 
one  fifth  of  that  population  are  descen- 
dants of  the  great  philosopher.  “People 
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have  been  coming  here  to  bury  their  dead 
for  2,500  years,”  said  one  tour  guide, 
who  was  a 75th  generation  descendant. 

‘‘Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many 
people  are  buried  here.  Many  of  the 
tombs  are  marked.  Many  more  are  not. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands and  thousands.  Family  members 
bring  their  dead  from  all  over  China, 
some  from  as  far  away  as  America.” 

Later  that  day,  the  group  toured  the 
stately  residence  where,  before  the  com- 
munist takeover,  Confucius  and  all  his 
direct  descendants  once  lived.  The  sailors 
departed  Qufu  early  that  afternoon,  en- 
route  to  Jinan.  During  the  ride,  one  in- 
terpreter asked  the  sailors  if  they  had  any 
tapes.  The  sounds  of  Phil  Collins,  Pink 
Floyd  and  Jethro  Tull  made  strange 
accompanying  music  for  the  scenes  of 
China  passing  by  the  bus  windows. 

Someone  asked  the  interpreter  how  the 
Chinese  people  were  reacting  to  the 
changes  as  their  country  exposed  itself 
more  to  Western  culture. 

‘‘It  is  much  easier  for  the  younger  peo- 
ple to  accept  change  than  the  older  peo- 


ple,” the  interpreter  said.  ‘‘But  this  is 
true  everywhere,  is  it  not?” 

*** 

Day  had  given  way  to  night  by  the 
time  the  Navy  travelers  reached  the  hotel 
in  Jinan.  They  had  seen  and  done  so 
much  in  only  two  days  that  all  most  of 
them  were  looking  forward  to  now  was 
a quiet  meal  and  getting  some  sleep  dur- 
ing the  eight-hour  train  ride  back  to 
Qingdao.  But  the  Chinese  sprung  the  sur- 
prise banquet  on  them  and,  suddenly,  the 
sailors  needed  a song  to  sing. 

They  didn’t  see  a way  out  of  their  deli- 
cate diplomatic  situation  until,  accom- 
panied by  a little  boy  playing  an  accor- 
dion, the  school  children  performing  on 
stage  started  singing  the  Chinese  version 
of  a tune  every  U.S.  citizen  knew. 

When  the  sailors  were  called  on  to  per- 
form, all  50  of  them  made  their  way  to 
the  stage  with  confidence.  One  of  the 
chiefs  whispered  something  to  an  inter- 
preter, who  in  turn  brought  the  little  boy 
and  his  accordion  back  on  stage.  On  cue. 


and  with  the  help  of  their  musical  assis- 
tant, the  sailors  broke  into  the  English 
language  version  of  the  same  song  the 
children  sang  earlier:  ‘‘Jingle  Bells.” 
The  Chinese  loved  it. 

Then  something  interesting  happened. 
The  sailors  were  still  near  the  stage,  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  coming  through 
in  a pinch.  One  of  the  chiefs  had  just 
given  the  little  boy  a ball  cap  from  one 
of  the  ships.  The  group  was  just  about 
to  break  up  and  return  to  their  tables 
when  one  of  the  sailors  near  the  back 
sang  the  first  few  words  to  ‘‘Silent  Night.” 
His  voice  was  soon  joined  by  another. 
Then  another. 

Soon,  all  the  sailors  were  singing.  The 
Chinese  had  never  heard  that  song  before, 
and  they  listened  in  appreciative  silence. 
The  sound  of  50  male  voices,  spontan- 
eously joined  to  sing  such  a touching  tune, 
was  enough  to  raise  a few  goosebumps. 

‘‘You  know,  this  diplomacy  stuff  ain’t 
all  that  bad,”  one  sailor  said  afterward. 
‘‘Not  that  bad  at  all.”D 

— Story  and  photos  by 
JOl(SW)  E.  Foster-Simeon 
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Story  and  photo  by  PHC  Chet  King 

“I  climbed  the  Great  Wall.”  So  pro- 
claims the  T-Shirt,  in  English  and  Chi- 
nese, that  I bought  after  surviving  a trek 
along  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the 
world.  I 

This  chance  of  a lifetime  came  when 
I traveled  to  China  to  document  the  his-  j 
toric  port  visit  of  three  U.S.  Navy  ships 
to  Qingdao. 

With  less  than  two  days  left  in  China 
before  catching  a Navy  C-9  back  to  the 
Philippines,  the  Navy  public  affairs  team  ; 
was  able  to  get  a bus  tour  to  the  Wall, 

40  miles  north  of  Beijing  at  Ba  Da  Ling 
Pass. 

Boy,  am  I glad  1 got  into  a PT  routine 
in  Subic! 
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There  are  two  climbs  to  choose  from 
at  Ba  Da  Ling:  up  and  way  up. 

After  paying  the  three  Yuan  fee  (less 
than  $1.00)  you  can  go  to  one  side,  up 
a steady,  gradual  incline  where  all  the 
VIPs  (and  all  those  subject  to  cardiac  ar- 
rest) take  their  tour.  Or  you  can  go  the 
other  way — if  you’re  so  inclined — up  the 
mountain  goat  route.  This  part  of  the 
Wall  is  so  steep  in  places,  the  stone  steps 
(a  fairly  recent  addition  for  tourists)  look 
to  be  built  at  about  a 75-degree  angle. 

After  reaching  the  top  guard  tower,  I 
had  a few  minutes  to  take  in  the  view  and 
reflect  on  my  feat.  From  this  vantage 
point,  the  Wall  trails  over  the  mountain 
ridges  like  a Chinese  dragon.  Gazing  out 
over  this  scene,  it’s  easy  to  lose  yourself 
in  time. 

First  begun  2,500  years  ago  to  repel 


invaders  from  the  north,  the  Great  Wall 
was  built  wide  enough  to  carry  horsemen 
five  abreast  and  wagons  to  resupply  the 
northern  frontier.  Over  the  ages,  China’s 
emperors  continued  the  Wall’s  construc- 
tion up  until  the  15th  century.  The  Wall 
is  said  to  be  a tomb  for  thousands  of  its 
laborers  who  died  on  the  spot. 

In  various  states  of  ruin  and  repair,  the 
Wall  snakes  for  3,(XX)  miles  from  the  Yel- 
low Sea  coast  over  the  mountains  paral- 
leling the  Inner  Mongolian  border.  It  can 
even  be  seen  by  astronauts  in  space. 

With  20  minutes  left  on  the  schedule 
for  the  descent  and  the  inevitable  sou- 
venir buying,  I reluctantly  started  down 
to  the  valley,  not  yet  fully  comprehend- 
ing what  I just  achieved  and  experienced. 
Next  time,  I know  I’m  taking  the  VIP 
path  and  bringing  my  skateboard!  □ 
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Constitution 


Research  civilian  receives  Conrad  Award 


bicentennial  logo 


Department  of  Defense  officials  re- 
cently released  the  official  symbol  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  celebration 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  Cen- 
tral to  the  logo  is  a red,  white  and  blue 
triquetra,  with  a pentagon  in  the  back- 
ground. The  three  parts  of  the  triquetra 
represent  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution,  and  the  penta- 
gon symbolizes  Department  of  Defense 
support  of  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  ■ 


Marine  crime 
prevention 

With  the  increase  in  boat  thefts,  the 
words  of  Cmdr.  James  Lawrence,  “Don’t 
give  up  the  ship!”  have  never  had  more 
meaning.  Law  enforcement  agencies’ 
crime  prevention  programs  can  help  boat 
owners  take  preventive  measures  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  boat  theft. 

Watercraft  profile.  A record  of  the 
watercraft  must  be  maintained.  Should 
the  vessel  or  equipment  aboard  be  stolen, 
this  record  will  aid  in  recovery  and/or  in- 
surance settlements. 

Color  photographs  of  the  craft  should 
be  taken,  and  the  hull  identification  num- 
ber, state  registration  number,  and  vessel 
name  should  be  recorded.  An  inventory 
of  all  equipment  and  accessories  aboard 


Larry  J.  Argiro,  head  of  the  machinery 
silencing  division  at  the  David  W.  Taylor 
Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development 
Center,  Carderock,  Md.,  received  the 
Capt.  Robert  Dexter  Conrad  Award,  the 
Navy’s  highest  recognition  for  scientific 
achievement.  A gold  medal  and  certifi- 
cate were  presented  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  Lehman,  at  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research’s  40th  anniversary  ban- 
quet. 

Argiro  directs  a division  of  more  than 
90  scientists  and  engineers  who  operate 
some  of  the  most  advanced  acoustic 
facilities  in  the  world.  The  staff’s  aim  is 
to  minimize  machinery-generated,  radi- 
ated and  other  noise  from  ships  and  sub- 
marines. 

The  successes  of  the  division’s  develop- 
ments have  led  to  the  design  of  quieter 
high-horsepower  machinery  systems  for 
new  ships  and  reduced  the  radiated  noise 
signatures  of  quiet,  lower  horsepower 
ships.  Also,  the  effective  acoustic  perfor- 
mance provided  had  not  diminished  the 


also  should  be  part  of  the  profile.  Equip- 
ment such  as  radios  and  depth  finders, 
should  be  engraved  with  the  owner’s 
name  or  social  security  number. 

Dock  security.  When  selecting  a dock 
or  marina  to  moor  a vessel,  choose  one 
which  has  security  personnel  on  duty  or 
one  which  is  supervised.  For  overnight 
mooring,  the  dock  area  should  be  well 
lighted. 

The  craft,  when  unattended,  should  be 
secured  to  the  dock  and  the  key  removed. 
Other  precautions  include  hidden  igni- 
tion switches,  fuel  line  cut-off  valves,  or 
the  removal  of  batteries.  Lock  all  doors, 
hatches  and  windows.  If  possible,  gear 
and  accessories  should  be  removed. 

Marine  alarms.  To  deter  and  detect 
entry  onto  a vessel,  alarms  may  be  used. 
Hatches,  doors,  windows,  and  outboard 
motors  can  be  protected  with  electromag- 


high degree  of  system  shock  integrity, 
which  is  a demanding  design  parameter 
imposed  by  battle  requirements  for  Navy 
ships. 

His  citation  read,  in  part:  “In  large 
measure,  due  to  his  efforts  and  those 
under  his  direction,  the  U.S.  Navy  ships 
and  submarines  are  the  quietest  in  the 
seas.  Worthy  of  particular  recognition 
is  his  contribution  to  the  remarkable 
acoustic  performance  of  the  Trident 
(submarine)  machinery  system  and  the 
dramatic  and  continuous  steps  being 
taken  to  ensure  that  machinery  designed 
for  future  submarines  will  have  even 
better  acoustic  performance.” 

The  Conrad  Award  is  presented  for 
outstanding  scientific  achievement  of  sig- 
nificance to  the  Navy.  It  commemorates 
the  service  of  Capt.  Robert  Dexter  Con- 
rad, one  of  the  primary  architects  of  the 
ONR,  which  was  established  in  1946  to 
support  basic  research  at  universities. 
Navy  laboratories  and  research  institu- 
tions. ■ 


netic  contacts  such  as  those  used  in  build- 
ings. Pressure  mats  or  space  alarms  can 
be  installed  for  interior  cabin  protection. 

Trailer  security.  When  storing  boats 
on  trailers,  it  is  best  to  secure  the  craft 
in  a locked  garage.  If  storing  the  boat 
in  an  open  area,  the  trailer  should  be 
equipped  with  a coupler  lock  so  that 
it  and  the  boat  cannot  be  hitched  to  a 
vehicle  and  towed  away.  The  removal  of 
trailer  wheels  or  the  use  of  wheel  boots 
also  may  be  considered. 

By  taking  these  preventive  measures, 
boat  owners  may  not  have  to  give  up 
their  ship.B 


— Daniel  J.  Benny,  director, 
Police  and  Physical  Security  Division, 
U.S.  Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Antenna  ‘benny  sugg’  pays  off 


TMC  Thomas  W.  McClellan  receives 
congratulations  after  being  awarded  a 
$1,293  check  and  Beneficial  Suggestion 
certificate  from  Capt.  R.L.  Masten, 
commanding  officer  of  Naval  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  Technology  Center. 


McClellan  suggested  replacing  the  cur- 
rent antenna  mast  for  the  Area  Point 
Search  System  Navigation  Subsystem 
Responders  with  a safer,  more  efficient, 
antenna  mast,  giving  the  Navy  a $7,930 
savings  for  the  first  year.H 


RADM  Thompson 
PAO  Award 

The  drydock  Shippingport  (ARDM  4) 
took  top  honors  in  the  1986  Rear  Ad- 
miral Thompson  Awards  for  Excellence 
in  Public  Affairs. 

The  award,  named  after  the  first  desig- 
nated public  affairs  officer  selected  for 
flag  rank,  is  intended  to  promote  profes- 
sionalism and  excellence  by  recognizing 
outstanding  Navy  public  affairs  achieve- 
ments. All  Navy  commands  and  activities 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  any  or  all  of 
the  four  award  categories. 

Shippingport' s entry  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a command  effort  to  improve 
community  relations  during  the  dry- 
dock’s  recent  overhaul  in  Bayonne,  N.J. 
The  overall  program  was  a resounding 
success.  A total  of  nine  different  pro- 
jects (eight  in  Bayonne  and  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  by  Shippingport' s ILO 
supply  team)  were  undertaken.  The 
subject  matter  was  diversified,  ranging 
from  tours  for  Sea  Cadets  to  major  ren- 
ovations of  senior  citizens’  facilities  in 
Bayonne.  ■ 


“Best  of  the  best’’ 

Five  Department  of  the  Navy  civilians 
were  recently  named  recipients  of  the 
1986  Presidential  Rank  Award. 

Presented  to  44  federal  managers, 
the  awards  were  in  recognition  of  their 
continued  exceptional  performances  in 
government  leadership  positions. 

The  44  winners,  up  from  19  last  year, 
were  nominated  by  their  supervisors, 
checked  out  by  boards  of  senior  manage- 
ment officials,  certified  by  their  agency 
heads  as  qualified  for  the  honor,  reviewed 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
screened  by  a board  of  business  and 
community  leaders  and  presented  to  the 


President  by  Constance  Horner,  head 
of  OPM. 

Navy  winners  were  Jerome  Karle,  a 
Nobel-Prize-winning  chemist  and  chief 
scientist  at  the  Naval  Laboratory  for 
Structure  of  Matter;  James  H.  Mills  Jr., 
deputy  commander.  Space  and  Naval 
Warfare  Systems  Command;  Charles 
P.  Nemfakos,  associate  director  for  bud- 
get, Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy;  Wallace  T.  Sansone,  deputy  com- 
mander, Military  Sealift  Command;  and 
E.  Thomas  Comstock,  fiscal  director, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

While  presenting  the  awards  in  a White 
House  ceremony.  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan said,  “Democracy  in  a nation  as 


large  as  ours  requires  a dedicated  team 
of  skilled  public  servants  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people. 

“The  Presidential  Rank  Award  honors 
those  who,  through  effort,  leadership 
and  imagination,  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  vital  work.’’ 

Horner  added,  “These  award  winners 
are  the  stewards  of  democracy.  I know 
from  my  personal  acquaintance  with 
many  former  award  winners,  and  some 
of  this  year’s  winners,  that  they  are  tough, 
tough-minded,  honorable  and  honest 
stewards.’’ 

Each  of  the  44  winners,  described  by 
Reagan  as  “the  best  of  the  best,’’  will 
receive  a cash  award  of  $1 0,000.  ■ 
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Guided  missile  destroyer(DDG) 


SOVREMEN  N Y Y 

Class 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  All 
Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles  describ- 
ing the  ships  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  to  provide 
the  U.S.  Navy  community  with  a better  under- 
standing of  Soviet  naval  developments  and 
fleet  battle  capabilities. 


The  Sovremennyy  is  the  initial  unit  of 
a new  class  of  missile  destroyer  and  joined 
the  fleet  in  1981. 

Displacement:  7,800  tons  full  load; 
Length:  156  meters  (512  feet); 
Propulsion:  Steam  turbines,  32  knots; 
Main  armament:  Two  quadruple  SS- 
N-22  SSM  launchers;  Two  single  SA-N-7 
SAM  missiles;  Two  twin  100-mm  DP 
gun  mounts;  Four  single  30-mm  Gatling 
guns; 

Aircraft:  One  Hormone/Helix  helicop- 
ter. 

This  destroyer  is  primarily  intended 
for  surface  warfare  duties  but  has  tor- 
pedo tubes  and  ASW  rockets  in  addition 
to  the  armament  listed  above.  A single 
helicopter  is  housed  in  a telescoping 
hangar.  The  new  SS-N-22  cruise  missile 
system  is  a high-speed,  low-flying  anti- 
ship missile.  The  Soviets  are  building  this 
class  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a year.D 
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Mail  Buoy 


Art 

The  April  1986  issue  of  All  Hands  contained 
an  article  on  the  Navy  Art  Center.  The  article 
mentioned  a catalog  and  art  reproductions 
that  can  be  purchased.  To  quote  Mr.  John 
Barnett,  “We  have  40  reproductions  for  sale.” 
He  also  mentions  a catalog  in  the  article.  How 
do  I get  a catalog  or  a copy  of  the  reproduc- 
tion price  list? 

— Pablo  Castorena 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

More  art 

Could  you  tell  me  if  your  August  1986 
back  cover  is  available  in  a print?  I know 
a destroyerman  who  would  love  to  have 
one. 

— Mrs.  B.  Clatchey 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Still  more  art 

Please  let  me  know  how  I can  obtain  a copy 
of  the  painting  Destroyer  Man  by  Walter 
Brightwell.  This  painting  was  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  August  1986  issue  of  All  Hands. 
According  to  the  information  contained  in  the 
issue,  the  painting  was  from  the  Navy  Art 
Collection  and  was  of  an  enlisted  man  on  the 
fantail  of  USS  Theodore  E.  Chandler  in 
March  of  1960. 

Any  help  you  can  supply  in  my  quest  for 
a copy  of  this  painting  will  be  gratefully 
appreciated. 

— William  A.  Brown 
Copiague,  N.Y. 

• For  information  about  the  Navy  Art  Col- 
lection and  the  color  reproduction  program, 
write  to: 

Office  of  Information 
Community  Relations  Division 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  D.C.  20350 

Tell  ’em  All  Hands  sent  you. — Ed. 


Smoking  or  non-smoking? 

In  your  July  1986  issue,  there  appeared  an 
article  on  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Safety  and  Survivability. 

On  page  4 of  the  article,  you  had  a picture 
of  USS  Simpson  (FFG  56),  showing  Joseph 
K.  Taussig  showing  something  to  some  sailors 
while  they  were  out  at  sea.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  Mr.  Taussig  was  holding  in  his  left 


hand?  To  me  it  looks  like  a cigar  or  cigarette. 
If  so,  could  you  please  in  the  future  not  show 
pictures  like  this. 

It  is  against  regulations  to  be  smoking  in 
an  area  on  a ship  that  is  not  designated  for 
smoking  and  I know  that  if  he  was  smoking, 
the  area  he  was  in  is  not  designated  for  smok- 
ing. It  doesn’t  look  good  to  many  fleet  sailors. 
I know — I was  one  and  I can’t  wait  to  get 
back  to  the  fleet. 

— YN3  D.  L.  Chapman 
Kingsville,  Texas 

• This  particular  photo  was  selected  in  order 
to  capture  the  moment  of  Mr.  Taussig’s  spon- 
taneous and  unposed  interaction  with  Simpson 
crewmembers,  an  important  element  in  the 
story.  The  intended  message  and  story  value 
of  the  photo  guided  our  judgment  in  its  selec- 
tion. 

The  photo  shows  Taussig  in  an  area  where 
smoking  is  permitted.  Regulations  regarding 
smoking  were  not  waived  for  Taussig,  even 
though  he  is  considered  a VIP.  He  strictly 
adhered  to  established  smoking  regulations  as 
prescribed  by  the  Navy  and  carried  out  by  the 
ship’s  captain.  Mr.  Taussig  fully  supports  the 
CNO’s  goal  of  achieving  a smoke-free  Navy. 
—Ed. 


Woods  Hole  people 

Your  graphic  presentation  in  the  December 
1986  issue  of  the  Navy’s  role  in  locating  and 
exploring  the  RMS  Titanic  was  a most  profes- 
sional effort. 

Particularly  poignant  was  the  relation- 
ship and  balance  between  “people”  pictures 
and  the  hardware  and  site  shots,  of  which 
there  were  so  many  hundred  of  the  latter  to 
choose. 

Your  foresightedness  in  not  failing  to 
graphically  recognize  the  talents  of  our  Navy 
deep-submergence  pilots  and  the  Woods  Hole 
scientific  crew  is  commendable.  It  was,  after- 
all,  their  talents  that  made  it  possible  to  cap- 
ture the  historic  Titanic  images  in  the  first 
place. 

On  behalf  of  Rear  Admiral  Mooney,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Research,  and  Marc  Whet- 
stone from  our  staff,  I congratulate  you,  and 
everyone  on  All  Hands,  on  a sterling  presen- 
tation. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  continuing 
to  help  highlight  the  role  and  contributions 
of  Naval  research  to  our  Navy  and  our  na- 
tion. 

— James  H.  Barrett 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy 
Public  Affairs  Officer 


Reunions 

• USS  Mustin  (DD  413)  and  USS  Hornet 
(CV  8)  survivors  rescued  by  USS  Mustin — Re- 
union planned  May  14-16,  1987,  New  Orleans. 
Contact  Charlie  P.  Schwartz,  Route  1,  Box 
348,  Kentwood,  La.  70444;  telephone  (504) 
229-5281. 

• USS  Longshaw  (DD  559)  survivors/crew- 
members— Reunion  planned  May  18,  1987, 
Orlando  Fla.  Contact  J.  Knickerbocker,  tele- 
phone (305)  725-2039. 

• U.S.  Navy  Armed  Guard  WW2  Vets — 
Reunion  planned  May  20-24,  1987,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Contact  Charles  A.  Lloyd  5712 
Partridge  Lane,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27609;  tele- 
phone (919)  876-5537. 

• USS  Ticonderoga  (CV  14) — Reunion 
planned  May  21-24,  1987,  Seattle.  Contact 
Bill  Brandenburg,  9008  11th  Ave.  N.W.,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  98117;  telephone  (206)  782-7864. 

• USS  Portland  (CA  33) — Reunion  planned 
May  27-31,  1987,  Denver.  Contact  USS  Port- 
land Reunion  Association,  P.O.  Box  515191, 
Dallas,  Texas  75251-5191. 

• National  Emergency  Airborne  Command 
Post  (NEACP)  25th  anniversary — Reunion 
planned  June  4-6,  1987,  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base,  Neb.  Contact  Anniversary  committee 
OJCS/NEACP  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Neb. 
68113-5000;  telephone  (402)  294-6291. 

• USS  Barnett  (APA  5) — Reunion  planned 
June  5-7  1987,  Denver.  Contact  John  E.  Kol- 
stad,  2213  Ming  Ave.,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
93304. 

• USS  Tennessee  (BB  43)  11th  annual  re- 
union— Reunion  planned  June  10-13,  1987, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Bud  Galow,  743  Penn 
Ave.,  Glenside,  Pa.  19038;  telephone  (215) 
884-1640. 

• USS  Hughes  (DD  410) — Reunion  planned 
June  11-13,  1987,  San  Diego.  Contact  J.P. 
Farmer,  25251  Nueva  Vista  Dr.,  Laguna  Ni- 
guel, Calif.  92677;  telephone  (714)  495-3318. 

• USS  LST  (H)  951 — Reunion  planned  June 
11-14,  1987,  New  Orleans.  Contact  Don 
Heuer,  Rt.  7,  Box  454,  Batesville,  Ark.  72501. 

• USS  LST  683 — Reunion  planned  June  15- 
17,  1987  Ontario,  Canada.  Contact  “Smiley” 
D’Ariano,  HE.  Greenwood  Street,  Andover, 
N.Y.  14806;  telephone  (607)  478-8070. 

• USS  Wadleight  (DD  689) — Reunion 
planned  June  18-21,  1987,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 
Contact  Thomas  G.  Kuiper,  Box  238,  Story, 
Wyo.  82842;  telephone  (307)  683-2361. 

• USS  Shangri-La  (CV  38) — Reunion 
planned  June  25-28,  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact 
Robert  P.  Kissig,  6018  Harrison  Street,  Men- 
tor, Ohio  44060;  telephone  (216)  257-2434. 
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Ask  a person  who ’s  spent  a Navy  ca- 
reer successfully  rising  through  the  ranks 
about  the  secret  of  success  and  you're 
likely  to  get  an  answer  like  this:  “Know 
how  the  advancement  system  works.  ” 
After  all,  understanding  the  system  is 
the  first  step  toward  making  that  system 
work  for  you.  And  the  advancement  sys- 
tem is  one  that  the  Navy  particularly 
wants  each  member  to  understand. 

This  article  highlights  the  entire  enlisted 
advancement  process  and  explains  the 
behind-the-scenes  operation  of  the  ad- 
vancement system. 


Preparing  Yourself 

If  you  are  among  the  thousands  who 
want  to  wear  a rocker  and  stars  above 
your  crow,  prepare  now  for  advance- 
ment. This  “journey  of  1,000  miles” 
begins  with  a single  step  into  the  Educa- 
tional Services  Office  (ESO)  for  your 
copy  of  the  new  Advancement  Hand- 
book on  your  rating.  These  handbooks 
replace  the  “Bib  Booklets”  of  previous 
years. 

Study  its  contents.  This  annually  up- 
dated handbook  will  help  you  put  the 
advancement  system  to  work  for  you. 
Read  it  now;  use  it  for  reference  later. 
Part  A of  the  handbook  explains  the 
Navy’s  enlisted  advancement  system; 
Part  B contains  occupational  standards 
and  the  appropriate  bibliography  for 
your  specific  rating. 

The  occupational  standards  portion 
states  the  tasks  you  are  required  to  per- 
form on  a daily  basis.  They  are  the  Navy’s 
statement  of  the  minimum  requirements 
expected  of  you  for  occupational  skills. 
They  also  form  the  basis  for  your  train- 
ing, advancement  and  assignments.  The 
Personnel  Advancement  Requirements 
(PARs)  allow  you  to  demonstrate  your 
ability  to  perform  these  tasks  stated  in 
the  standards.  AH  E-4  through  E-7  candi- 
dates are  required  to  have  their  PARs 
checked  off  by  a division  supervisor.  This 
is  a hurdle  you  should  complete  as  soon 
as  possible. 


The  bibliography  portion  of  this  hand- 
book provides  you  with  a list  of  Rate 
Training  Manuals  (RTMs)  and  other 
publications  that  support  the  occupa- 
tional standards  for  your  rating.  In  study- 
ing for  advancement,  you  should  become 
familiar  with  your  occupational  stan- 
dards up  to  and  including  the  rate  for 
which  you  are  studying.  The  RTMs,  in- 
structions, and  other  publications  listed 
in  the  bibliography  and  the  specific  re- 
ferrals included  in  each  reference  are 
strongly  recommended  as  study  material 
for  advancement.  Courses  marked  by  an 
asterisk  (*)  are  mandatory. 

Once  you’ve  read  and  thoroughly 
studied  mandatory  and  recommended 
RTM’s,  complete  the  appropriate  Non- 
Resident  Career  Courses  (NRCC).  (The 
course  may  be  included  in  the  RTM  or 
published  as  a separate  booklet.)  A word 
of  caution:  don’t  study  only  the  NRCC 
questions.  Study  the  entire  manual.  Ques- 
tions were  written  to  guide  students 
through  the  RTM;  however,  they  cannot 
cover  every  point  that  should  be  learned. 

Another  hurdle  you  must  pass  is  a Mil- 
itary/Leadership exam  for  the  paygrade 
for  which  you  are  competing  before  you 
can  take  the  Navywide  advancement  in 
rating  exam  for  your  rate.  So  while  you’re 
at  the  educational  services  office  to  pick 
up  your  rating  Advancement  Handbook, 
be  sure  to  get  your  copy  of  the  Advance- 
ment Handbook  For  Military  Require- 
ments (E-2-E-9)  and  Apprenticeships 
(AN,  CN,  DN,  FN,  HN  & SN).  This  is 
a two-part  handbook  that  contains  the 
naval  standards  for  all  paygrades,  their 
supporting  bibliography,  and  the  role 
and  function  of  CPO,  SCPO,  MCPO 
and  Command  MCPO.  It  also  provides 
a copy  of  occupational  standards  and 
supporting  bibliography  for  apprentice- 
ships. This  handbook  will  help  you  learn 
the  military  aspects  of  your  Job  in  the 
Navy.  It  will  also  help  you  prepare  for 
the  Military/Leadership  exams  for  P03 
through  CPO. 

“Hitting  the  books,”  completing  the 
PARs  checkoff  list,  and  passing  the  Mili- 
tary Leadership  exam  are  not  the  only 


requirements  for  advancement.  Perform- 
ance on  the  job  is  extremely  important — 
evaluations  dictate  if  you  will  be  recom- 
mended by  your  commanding  officer  for 
advancement.  You  can  influence  what 
goes  into  your  evaluations  by  turning  in 
a sustained  superior  performance.  This 
means  you  always  do  top-notch  work.  Be 
a top  performer  among  your  peers.  Be 
the  best  you  can  be.  Additionally,  super- 
ior performance  evaluations  add  points 
to  your  Final  Multiple  Score  (FMS);  E-4 
& E-5  “four-pointers”  get  70  FMS  points, 
while  “three-pointers”  get  only  10  FMS 
points,  so  even  one-hundredth  of  a point 
difference  in  your  performance  average 
can  add  better  than  one-half  point  to 
your  final  multiple. 

Once  you  have  met  all  eligibility  re- 
quirements, you  are  ready  to  take  the 
exam. 

All  Navywide  advancement  exams 
have  150  multiple  choice  questions,  each 
with  four  answer  choices.  They  are  given 
on  the  same  day  worldwide  for  each 
paygrade  to  minimize  the  opportunity 
for  compromise  and  to  give  every  candi- 
date equal  opportunity  for  advancement. 
At  each  exam  site,  examination  board 
members,  with  the  help  of  proctors,  ex- 
plain exam  procedures  and  answer  “how 
to”  questions  about  completing  answer 
sheets. 

There  are  no  secrets  to  taking  the  three- 
hour  exam,  you  must  know  your  subject. 
Get  a good  night’s  sleep  beforehand,  and 
come  prepared  to  do  your  best.  Answers 
don’t  conform  to  any  set  pattern.  Answer 
every  question,  even  those  for  which  you 
are  not  sure  of  the  answer.  You  cannot 
lose  points  by  this  procedure  and  you 
may  gain. 

Also,  don’t  look  for  “trick  questions” 
— there  aren’t  any.  Read  each  question 
carefully  and  don’t  try  to  read  more  intO’ 
a question  than  what  is  asked.  Even  if 
a question  seems  unusually  easy,  don’t 
fret,  every  exam  has  some  freebies.  Re- 
member also,  there  is  only  one  correct 
answer  for  each  question.  In  practically 
all  cases,  however,  alternative  answer 
choices  will  be  plausible  enough  to  stump 
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those  with  only  superficial  knowledge  of 
their  rating. 

During  each  exam  cycle,  a few  ad- 
vancements are  delayed  because  either 
candidates  or  their  commands  incorrectly 
complete  exam  paperwork.  The  most 
common  mistake  is  improperly  marked 
answer  sheets.  This  alone  can  delay  get- 
ting exam  results  back  to  candidates  for 
up  to  six  months. 

Some  common  errors  are: 

• Not  matching  printed  information 
on  the  top  of  a block  with  information 
below  as  indicated  by  darkened  circles. 

• Incompletely  blackened  answer  cir- 
cles. This  can  happen  because  candidates 
use  a light  pencil  which  the  optical  scan- 
ner can’t  “read.”  It’s  advisable  to  use  the 
marking  pencil  provided  by  the  proctor. 
Or  it  can  happen  because  you  made  “do- 
nuts” rather  than  filling  in  the  circles 
completely. 

• Doodling  in  the  computer  timing 
tracks  (black  bars)  on  the  left  side  of  the 
answer  sheet.  Don’t  make  any  unneces- 
sary marks  anywhere  on  either  side  of  the 
answer  sheet. 

• Failure  to  include  correct  primary 
Navy  Enlisted  Classification  (NEC)  code. 

• Incorrect  Unit  Identification  Code 
(UIC).  This  can  delay  your  results  getting 
to  you  by  more  than  six  months. 

• Last,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, incorrect  Social  Security  Number. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Social 
Security  Number  you  fill  in  on  your  an- 
swer sheet  exactly  matches  the  Social 
Security  Number  in  your  master  record 
in  Washington,  D.C.  One  digit  off  means 
either  that  your  master  record  cannot  be 
found,  or  that  your  answer  sheet  matches 
someone  else’s  master  record — neither  of 
which  helps  you! 

Some  mistakes  are  “mechanical  er- 
rors,” others  are  “discrepancies.”  Me- 
chanical errors  include  not  blackening  in 
circles  entirely.  Discrepancies  include  list- 
ing an  incorrect  Social  Security  Number. 
Either  type  of  mistake  can  delay  an  indi- 
vidual’s exam  results.  Both  increase  the 
administrative  problems  for  personnel  at 
your  command  and  at  the  Naval  Educa- 


tion and  Training  Program  Management 
Support  Activity  (NETPMSA),  Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 


After  Exams  Are  Taken 


Every  Navywide  advancement  exam 
answer  sheet  is  mailed  (registered  mail) 
to  NETPMSA  in  Pensacola  for  scoring. 
As  they  arrive,  they  are  logged  in  and 
placed  in  batches.  A batch  is  immediately 
assigned  a code  number  so  it  can  be  re- 
trieved at  any  point  in  the  scoring  pro- 
cess. Answer  sheets  from  each  batch  go 
through  an  optical  scanner  which  trans- 
fers information  on  the  answer  sheets  to 
magnetic  tape.  The  tape  is  sent  to  the 
Navy  Regional  Data  Center  (NARDAC) 
at  NAS  Pensacola  for  scoring  by  com- 
puters. Answer  sheets  containing  me- 
chanical errors  are  rejected  by  the  optical 
scanner  and  manually  corrected  before 
being  reinserted  and  recorded  on  tape. 

About  6,000  to  8,000  answer  sheets 
out  of  120,000  each  exam  cycle  are  re- 
jected by  the  computer  for  discrepancy 
errors  made  by  the  individual  taking  the 
exam  or  by  the  local  exam  board.  Cor- 
recting these  errors  delays  the  scoring 
process  for  all  involved. 

When  magnetic  tapes  arrive  at  NAR- 
DAC, they  are  “read”  by  the  Navy’s 
computer.  Each  exam  is  scored  and  as- 
signed a Navy  standard  score.  After  the 
computer  scores  the  exam,  it  adds  your 
Navy  standard  score  to  your  performance 
and  experience  factor  scores  to  obtain 
your  FMS.  The  same  is  done  for  each 
candidate  who  has  taken  an  exam  in  a 
given  exam  cycle.  Once  this  process  is 
completed,  the  number  of  candidates 
passing  each  exam  in  the  ratings  is  sent 
to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations (OPNAV).  OPNAV  notifies 
NETPMSA  to  advance  a specific  num- 
ber of  people  in  each  E-4  through  E-6 
rate  and  rating  based  on  assigned  quotas 
(which  are  based  on  vacancies  and  future 
needs  of  the  Navy).  E-7  through  E-9  can- 
didates are  selected  by  boards  which  meet 
once  a year  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Once  it  has  been  determined  which  E-4 


through  E-9  candidates  have  been  selec- 
ted for  advancement,  NETPMSA  mails 
advancement  results  to  commands.  The 
results  contain  pertinent  information 
such  as  the  candidates’  final  multiple, 
exam  standard  scores,  exam  profiles  and 
advancement  status  (Advancement  date, 
selectee,  Passed-Not-Advanced  (PNA), 
Fail,  etc.).  With  a commanding  officer’s 
approval,  each  selectee  is  advanced  on 
the  date  specified  by  NETPMSA  in  Pen- 
sacola. All  other  candidates  receive  infor- 
mation about  their  status  or  explanation 
if  they  are  deficient. 


Specific  Requirements 
For  Advancement 


Tables  1 and  2 (on  the  next  page)  out-  i 
line  the  eligibility  requirements  in  each  ^ 
paygrade,  and  the  scheduling,  processing  ^ 
and  notification  steps.  If  a person  meets  • 
all  the  eligibility  requirements,  including  j 
Time  in  Rate  (TIR),  he  or  she  can  partici-  i 
pate  in  the  advancement  exam  regardless  1 
of  Total  Active  Service  (TAS).  Table  3 
shows  how  to  compute  your  Final  Multi- 
ple Score  (FMS).  You  get  points  for  your  | 
exam  score  (SS),  your  performance  aver- 
age (PM A)  and  your  experience  (TAS, 
TIR,  Awards,  and  PNA  Points). 


Some  Particulars  About 
The  Exam  System 

I 

Step  by  step,  the  advancement  process  i 
is  outlined  in  training  manuals.  Detailed  I 
information  is  available  from  Navy  career 
Counselors.  Qualifications  for  advance- 
ment are  specified  in  Section  I of  the 
Manual  of  Advancement  and  are  out- 
lined for  each  rating  in  Section  I of  The  i 
Manual  of  Navy  Enlisted  Manpower  and  h 
Personnel  Classification  and  Occupa-  I 
tional  Standards  (rating  specific  copies  of  r 
the  same  standards  included  in  the  Ad-  \ 
vancement  Handbook(s)).  Still,  there  are 
areas  about  which  people  ask  questions: 
How  is  the  final  multiple  calculated?  ' 
How  important  is  the  CO’s  recommen-  i 
dation?  These  will  be  addressed  in  this  | 
section  so  you  will  have  a complete  under-  ( 
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Table  1 . Eligibility  Requirements  for  Advancement 


Paygrade 

E-1  to  E-2 

E-2  to  E-3 

E-3  to  E-4 

E-4  to  E-5 

E-5  to  E-6 

E-6  to  E-7 

E-7  to  E-8 

E-8  to  E-9 

Time  in  Rate 

6 mos. 

6 mos. 
as  E-2 

9 mos. 
as  E-3* 

12  mos. 
as  E-4* 

36  mos. 
as  E-5* 

36  mos. 
as  E-6* 

36  mos. 
as  E-7* 

36  mos. 
as  E-8* 

Schools 

RTC  COs 
advance 
up  to  10% 
of  graduat- 
ing com- 
pany 

Class  A 

school 

for  some 

ratings 

(See 

REGA) 

Naval 
Justice 
School 
for  LN2 

Navy 
school 
for  AGC, 
MUC 

Navy  band- 
leader 
school 
MUGS 

Navy  band- 
leader 
school 
MUCM 

PARS 

PARS  must  be  completed  for  advancement  to  E-4 
through  E-7 

Performance  Test 

Specified  ratings  must  complete  applicable  per- 
formance tests  before  taking  Navywide  advance- 
ment examination 

Military/Leadership 

Exams 

Must  be  passed  as  an  eligibility  requirement  for  all 
E-4  through  E-7  candidates 

Enlisted  Performance 
Evals 

As  used  by  CO  when 
approving  advancements 

Used  to  determine  performance  factor  when  com- 
puting final  multiple  for  E-4  to  E-7  candidates 

Used  by  selection  board 
in  determining  selections 
to  E-7/9 

Performance  Mark 
Average 

3.0  minimum 

Obligated  Service 
Required 

There  is  no  set  amount  of  obligated  service  required  either  to 
take  the  Navywide  advancement  examination  or  to  accept  ad- 
vancement to  paygrades  E-1  through  E-6 

All  E-7/8/9  candidates  must  have  two 
years  remaining  obligated  service  on 
their  advancement  date  to  accept 
appointment  to  a CPO  paygrade 

Examinations 

Used  at 
the  option 
of  the  CO 

Navywide  advancement  exams  are  required  for  advancement 
to  E-4  through  E-7,  except  as  noted  in  text 

(No  exams— but  valida- 
tion answer  must  be 
submitted  to  NETPMSA) 

Selection  Boards 

E-7  candidates  whose  exam  status  is 
“SEL  BD  ELIG”  and  qualified  E-8/9 
candidates  are  selected  by  a Navy 
selection  board 

Mandatory  RTMs 

Must  be  completed  to  qualify  for  advancement,  except  as  noted  in  text 

CO  Recommendation 

All  Navy  advancement  candidates  require  the  commanding  officer’s  recommendation 

'Must  be  attained  by  terminal  eligibility  date,  not  Navywide  exam  date 


Table  2.  Scheduling,  Processing  and  Notification  of  Advancement  Results 


PAYGRADE 

EXAM  GIVEN 

PROCESSING 

BEGINS 

QUOTA 

DETERMINED 

NOTIFICATION 

SELECTION 

BOARD/ 

NOTIFICATION 

E-4— E-6 

March 

September 

April 

October 

May 

November 

June 

December 

not  applicable  for 
E-4  through  E-6 
candidates 

E-7 

January 

February 

May 

March  (board 
eligible) 

June/July 

E-8— E-9 

(No  exams — but 
submit  answer 
sheets  in  Novem- 
ber) 

November 

February 

December  (board 
eligible) 

March/April 
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standing  of  what  is  involved  in  getting 
advanced. 

The  CO’s  Recommendation 

The  most  important  requirement  in  the 
enlisted  advancement  system  is  the  com- 
manding officer’s  recommendation  of 
individual  candidates.  Without  it,  no  one 
can  take  the  exam.  With  it,  each  candi- 
date has  been  certified  to  be  qualified  for 
advancement.  When  a CO  recommends 
a sailor,  that  means  the  person  is  quali- 
fied in  all  respects,  to  the  best  of  the 
CO’s  knowledge,  to  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  next  higher 
paygrade. 

COs  are  tasked  by  the  Navy  with  mak- 
ing honest  conscientious  performance 
evaluations  and  advancement  recommen- 
dations. It’s  the  CO’s  responsibility  to 
recommend  only  those  people  who  are 
fully  qualified. 

The  Exam 

Navywide  advancement  exams  were 
not  designed  to  test  must  know  informa- 
tion. When  an  individual  is  recommended 
for  advancement,  the  command  is  certi- 
fying that  he  or  she  is  qualified  and  al- 
ready knows  the  must  know  information 
for  the  rate  or  rating.  That  leaves  only 
the  should  know  and  nice  to  know  infor- 
mation as  testable  material. 

How  do  the  three  differ?  Consider  an 
example  from  the  Machinist’s  Mate 
(MM)  rating. 

• Every  MM  must  know  how  to  re- 
thread a bolt. 

• Every  MM  should  know  several 
methods  for  rethreading  bolts. 

• It  would  be  nice  to  know  how  many 
methods  there  are  for  rethreading  bolts. 

So,  must  know  information  is  that 
knowledge  a petty  officer  must  have  to 
function  in  his  or  her  rate  and  rating. 
Should  know  information  is  that  knowl- 
edge which  places  a petty  officer  a notch 
above  those  who  have  not  applied  them- 
selves diligently.  {Should  know  is  the 
information  tested  on  advancement  ex- 
ams.) Nice  to  know  information  is  just 
that  and  is  not  generally  tested  because 


most  of  it  has  limited  application. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  candidate  for 
advancement  knows  the  must  know  in- 
formation, the  exams  cannot  determine 
if  a person  is  qualified  or  not.  They  do, 
however,  determine  who  are  the  best  of 
the  qualified  on  the  basis  of  should  know 
information  and  rank  them  in  order  from 
the  best  qualified  to  the  least  qualified. 
Since  the  enlisted  advancement  system  is 
vacancy  driven,  not  everyone  can  be  ad- 
vanced because  the  number  of  vacancies 
is  fewer  than  the  number  of  qualified 
candidates.  This  process  singles  out  the 
best  qualified  for  advancement. 

It  gets  tougher  to  advance  the  higher 
one  goes  because  of  keener  competition 
for  fewer  vacancies  and  lower  quotas  in 
the  higher  paygrades. 

Navy  Standard  Scores 

The  number  of  questions  you  and  each 
of  the  other  candidates  get  right  on  the 
same  advancement  exam  are  converted 
to  Navy  standard  scores  so  that  compari- 
sons may  be  made  within  groups  and  be- 
tween different  exams. 

The  lowest  possible  Navy  standard 
score  is  20  and  the  highest  is  80.  The 


average  number  of  correct  answers  on  a | 
given  exam  is  converted  to  a standard  • 
score  of  50.  Simply  put,  standard  scores 
tell  candidates  how  well  they  did  in  com-  ' 
parison  with  their  peers.  The  exams  are 
designed  to  be  tough.  Generally,  if  you 
get  about  half  of  the  150  questions  cor-  ■ 
rect  you’ll  get  a standard  score  around  ■ 
50  and  if  you  get  three-quarters  or  more  ' 
correct  you’ll  get  a standard  score  in  the  i 
high  70s.  For  example,  if  in  a very  tough 
rate  and  rating,  102  was  the  highest  num-  , 
ber  right,  it  may  seem  quite  low  when 
you  consider  that  there  were  150  ques- 
tions. But,  if  102  is  15  more  right  than  '■ 
anyone  else  got  on  the  same  exam,  it’s  l 
a very  good  score.  A Navy  standard  score  . 
of  79  or  80  makes  the  102  right  immedi- 
ately recognizable  as  excellent.  ' 

The  Final  Multiple 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  deter- 
mines how  many  candidates  in  each  rate 
from  E-4  to  E-9  can  be  advanced.  This 
information  for  E-4  through  E-6  is  sent 
to  NETPMSA  and  for  E-7  through  E-9 
to  selection  boards  in  the  form  of  quotas 
for  each  paygrade  in  each  rating.  Quotas 
are  based  on  manning  requirements  and 


Table  3.  Computing  your  final  multiple 


Exam 

E-4,  E-5  Max 

E-6  Max 

E-7  Max 

Factor 

Paygrade 

Computation 

Points  (®/o) 

Points  (o/o) 

Points  (%) 

Standard  Score  (SS) 

E-4-E-7 

Indicated  on  Exam 
Profile  Sheet 

80  (35%) 

80  (300/c) 

80  (6O0/0) 

Performance  Factor 

E-4,  E-5, 
E-6 
E-7 

PMA  X 60-170 
PMA  X 60-148 
PMA  X 13 

70  (30%) 

92  (350/0) 

52  (400/0) 

Total  Active  Service 
(TAS)  (15  years  Max 
TAS) 

E-4,  E-5, 
E-6 

(TAS  - TIR)  -^  15 
(TAS  - TIR)  -1-  19 

30  (13%) 

34  (130/0) 

Time  in  Rate  (TIR) 

(7V2  Years  Max  TIR) 

E-4,  E-5 
E-6 

2 X TIR  -1-  15 
2 X TIR  -1-  19 

30  (130/0) 

34  ( 130/0) 

Awards 

E-4,  E-5 
E-6 

Values  Listed 
in  Para  418 
ADVMAN 

10  (4.5%) 

12  (4.50/0) 

PNA  Points 

E-4,  E-5 
E-6 

As  Indicated  on 
Past  Profile  Info 

10  (4.50/0) 

12  (4.50/0) 

Maximum  FMS  Possible 

230  (IOOO/0) 

264  (lOOO/o) 

132  (IOOO/0) 

“Determining  the  performance  mark  average  for  E-4-E-7  candidates:  Compute  performance  mark  average 
(PMA)  for  advancement  candidates  by  adding  all  trait  marks  assigned  for  all  the  present  paygrade  evalua- 
tions prepared  during  the  period  specified  (see  BUPERSNOTE  1418)  and  divide  by  the  total  number 
of  marks  assigned,  excluding  the  traits  in  which  member  is  graded  as  Not  Observed  (NOB).  Do  not  average 
individual  evaluation  reports^ 
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projected  losses  due  to  retirements,  dis- 
[ charges,  advancements,  deaths,  etc. 

1 The  FMS  for  advancement  to  E-4 
[ through  E-6  consists  of  points  awarded 
I for  the  Exam  Score  (SS),  Performance 
' Marks  Average  (PM A),  Total  Active 
' Service  (TAS),  Time  in  Rate  (TIR), 
awards,  and  PNA  points.  E-7  candidates’ 

! FMS  consists  only  of  points  from  the 
: exam  score  and  performance  average. 
Table  3,  “Computing  your  final  multi- 
ple” (on  page  46),  depicts  final  multiple 
computations  for  E-4  through  E-7. 

For  advancement  to  E-4  through  E-6 
the  FMS  ultimately  determines  who  will 
be  advanced.  People  who  are  competing 
for  each  rate  are  rank-ordered  according 
to  their  FMS.  That  is,  the  person  with 
the  highest  FMS  is  first,  followed  by  all 
the  others  in  descending  order,  down  to 
the  last  person  with  the  lowest  FMS.  Ad- 
. vancements  are  made  starting  at  the  top 


and  counting  down  until  the  quota  is 
filled.  For  example,  if  the  quota  was  50 
for  a given  rate  in  which  75  candidates 
passed;  the  50th  person’s  FMS  would  be 
the  “Minimum  FMS  Required,”  50  peo- 
ple would  be  advanced,  and  25  would  be 
passed  but  not  advanced  in  that  rate. 

For  advancement  to  E-7,  the  final  mul- 
tiple determines  who  will  be  “selection 
board  eligible.”  All  qualified  E-8  and  E-9 
candidates  recommended  by  their  COs 
with  a validation  answer  sheet  forwarded 
by  their  command  to  NETPMSA  will  be 
considered  “selection  board  eligible.” 
Those  designated  will  have  their  service 
records  reviewed  by  the  selection  board 
which  convenes  annually.  Requirements 
sought  by  selection  board  vary  from  year 
to  year,  but  they  always  look  for  sus- 
tained superior  performance,  leadership 
capability  and  experience,  off-duty  edu- 
cation, time  at  sea,  and  support  of  the 


Navy’s  equal  opportunity  goals. 


One  Final  Look 


Every  Navy  person  seeking  advance- 
ment must  demonstrate  leadership  abil- 
ity, possess  sufficient  military  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  be  recommend- 
ed by  the  commanding  officer.  In  sum- 
mation, each  candidate  must: 

• Have  the  required  time  in  rate. 

• Demonstrate  an  understanding  of 
the  information  in  mandatory  rate  train- 
ing manuals. 

• Demonstrate  ability  to  perform  tasks 
listed  in  Personnel  Advancement  Re- 
quirements (PAR),  NavPers-1414/4. 

• Successfully  complete  service  school, 
if  required. 

• Meet  citizenship  or  security  clearance 
requirements  for  advancement  in  certain 
rates  or  rating. 
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• Fulfill  special  requirements  for  cer- 
tain ratings. 

• Be  in  the  proper  path  of  advance- 
ment. 

• Meet  minimum  performance  criteria. 

• Be  recommended  by  the  command- 
ing officer. 

• Pass  military/leadership  examination 


for  P03,  P02,  POl  or  CPO. 

• Successfully  compete  in  a Navywide 
examination  for  advancement  in  rate  or 
change  in  rating. 

• Not  have  pending  request  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Reserve  if  person  is  a can- 
didate for  E-7/8/9. 

• Meet  physical  readiness/body  fat 


standards  of  OPNAVINST  61 10. 1C. 

Meeting  all  these  requirements  cannot 
guarantee  that  any  one  person  will  be 
advanced.  However,  the  advancement 
system  does  guarantee  that  persons  within 
a particular  rate  will  compete  equally  for 
vacancies.  □ 


Regular  or  Early— Which  Candidate  Are  You? 


All  candidates  must  meet  the  Time  in 
Rate  (TIR)  eligibility  requirements  in 
order  to  participate  in  a Navywide  ex- 
amination for  advancement  in  rate.  How- 
ever, under  the  Early  Advancement  Sys- 
tem, there  are  two  types  of  candidates — 
Regular  and  Early.  Regular  candidates 
are  those  test  passers  who  meet  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  Total  Active 
Federal  Military  Service  (TAFMS)  re- 
quirements (shown  below).  Early  candi- 
dates are  test  passers  who  do  not  yet  meet 
the  DOD  TAFMS  requirements. 


DOD  TAFMS  Requirements 

E-2 
6 mos 

E-3 
1 yr 

E-4 
2 yrs 

E-5 
3 yrs 

E-6 
7 yrs 

E-7 
11  yrs 

E-8 
16  yrs 

E-9 
19  yrs 

Determination  of  who  will  be  advanced 
to  E-4/5/6  will  depend  on  individuals’  rel- 
ative standing  among  their  rating  peers 
as  measured  by  their  Final  Multiple  Score 
(FMS).  Just  as  the  numbers  of  early  can- 
didates who  may  be  selected  for  advance- 
ment to  E-7/8/9  must  be  controlled  to 
remain  within  DOD-imposed  TAFMS 
constraints,  the  number  of  early  E-4/5/6 
advancements  must  be  controlled.  This 
is  accomplished  by  establishment  of  an 
Early  Eligibility  Zone.  An  early  candi- 
date who  ranks  within  this  zone  may  be 
advanced  if  the  advancement  quota  for 
that  rating  is  large  enough.  The  Early  Eli- 
gibility Zone’s  size  (percentage)  shall  be 
established  by  a complex  computer  itera- 
tion process  in  order  to  maximize  the 
numbers  of  early  candidates  who  may  be 


considered  for  advancement. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  selection 
process  works,  consider  the  following: 
Suppose  that  10  candidates  are  compet- 
ing for  advancement  to  first  class  petty 
officer  in  the  XYZ  rating,  and  that  due 
to  vacancies,  seven  advancements  may  be 
authorized.  A listing  of  candidates,  in 
order  by  FMS,  might  look  like  the  listing 
in  Table  4 (below). 

Note  that  nine  candidates  passed  the 
exam  and  had  an  FMS  calculated.  Also, 
the  number  selected  for  advancement  is 
seven — the  quota  required  to  fill  avail- 
able vacancies. 

For  early  candidates  to  have  been 
selected  for  advancement,  they  had  to 
achieve  an  FMS  of  195.16  or  higher. 


Two  early  candidates  did  not  achieve  this 
score  and  thus  may  not  be  advanced, 
regardless  of  the  quota,  due  to  DOD 
TAFMS  constraints.  In  this  example,  the 
Early  Eligibility  Zone  was  set  at  40  per- 
cent of  the  test  takers  and  candidates  2 
and  3 had  an  FMS  high  enough  to  qualify 
them  for  selection.  Regular  candidates 
have  a slightly  increased  opportunity  for 
advancement  since  an  FMS  of  183.03  or 
above  will  qualify  them  for  selection. 

Navy  personnel  planners  indicate  that 
the  Early  Eligibility  Zone  (percentage) 
varies  by  paygrade.  At  E-4  and  E-5,  nor- 
mally the  early  zone  cutoff,  FMS  and 
selection  FMS  is  close,  if  not  identical, 
i.e.,  100  percent  early  zone.  For  E-6,  the 
example  below  is  typical. □ 


Table  4.  Cutoff  Score  Determination 

Candidate 

FMS 

Status 

1 

207.65 

Selectee 

2 

E201.65 

Selectee 

3 

E197.18 

Selectee 

4 

195.16 

Selectee 

Early  Eligibility  Zone 

Cutoff  Score 

5 

193.16 

Selectee 

6 

190.61 

Selectee 

7 

E188.30 

PNA* 

8 

183.03 

Selectee 

Selection 

Cutoff  Score 

9 

E182.15 

PNA 

10 

— 

Fail 

*PNA  — 

Passed  Not  Advanced 
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Sailors  aboard  the  battleship  New  Jersey  (BB  62) 
leave  to  on  mooring  lines  under  the  16-inch  gun 
larrels  of  number  one  turret  as  the  giant  dreadnaught 
lulls  into  the  U.S.  Naval  Station  at  Subic  Bay,  R.P. 
’hoto  by  PHC  Chet  King. 
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Boatswain’s  Mate  2nd  Class  William  Sarber 
shows  Gabriel  Jamanila  how  to  tie  a knot  the 
Navy  way.  Jamanila’s  Boy  Scout  Troop  114  vis- 
ited the  San  Diego-based  guided-missile  cruiser 
USS  Horne  (CG  30).  Photo  by  Belinda  D.  Boykin 
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OC  USS  Long  Beach 

25  years  for  the  surface  nuclear  Navy 


USS  Theodore  Roosevelt 

The  Navy’s  newest  nuclear  carrier 


OQ  Hitting  the  silk 

Navy  test  parachutists 


Ditched 

A Dutch  Guiana  survival  story 
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Europe  on  ten  bucks? 

Anything  is  possible  with  “space-A’ 
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Kanin  Class  (DDG) 

Soviet  guided  missile  destroyer 


Rights  and  Benefits,  No.  13 

Paths  to  a commission 
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Front  Cover:  Students  attack  a simulated  fire  on  an  A-7  Corsair 
during  airman  apprentice  training  at  NTC,  San  Diego.  Photo  by  PH2 
Michael  Flynn. 

Back  Cover:  As  the  nation  prepares  for  the  bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  the  famous  document’s  namesake,  the  USS  Con- 
stitution, will  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  much  of  the  Navy’s  cele- 
bration. Painting  by  John  Charles  Roach;  reproduction  courtesy  of 
the  Navy  Art  Center. 
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Federal  Tax  changes 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  requires  that  every 
employee  file  a new  Withholding  Allowance  Cer- 
tificate (IRS  Form  W-4)  before  Oct.  1,  1987.  The 
purpose  of  this  form  is  to  try  to  match  the 
federal  tax  withheld  during  1987  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  actual  1987  tax  liability. 

Members  who  have  working  spouses  who 
expect  to  itemize  deductions  in  1987  under  the 
new  tax  code,  and  who  are  currently  claiming 
excess  exemptions,  should  file  a new  W-4  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  ensures  an  appropriate 
withholding  rate  is  established. 

Retroactive  adjustments  to  withholding  are  not 
authorized.  New  IRS  W-4  forms  are  now  avail- 
able in  the  supply  system.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  your  local  disbursing  officer,  n 


Going  overseas? 

If  you’re  heading  overseas  under  permanent 
change  of  station  orders,  the  Overseas  Transfer 
Information  Service — OTIS — can  be  the  most 
important  step  in  preparing  for  your  move. 

Following  your  overseas  screening,  contact 
OTIS.  OTIS  has  the  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions—from  using  appliances  to  buying  automo- 
bile insurance  at  your  new  duty  station. 

Anyone  can  call;  active  duty,  spouses,  teen- 
agers or  Navy  civilian  employees.  Even  if  you’re 
only  contemplating  overseas  orders  and  have  a 
few  questions,  you  can  call  OTIS. 

OTIS  telephones  are  open  from  8:00  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  (EST),  Monday  through  Friday:  AUTO- 
VON  224-8392  or  commercial  (202)  694-8392. 

You  can  even  call  collect. □ 


Retirement  Reform  Act 

The  Military  Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
enacted  July  1,  changes  the  way  retired  pay  is 
calculated  for  persons  now  entering  the  military 
People  who  entered  the  military  before  Aug. 
1,  1986  are  protected  by  a grandfather  clause, 


which  guarantees  them  the  same  retirement 
plan  they  were  commissioned  or  enlisted  under. 

There  are  now  three  different  non-disability 
retirement  plans.  Each  plan  is  based  on  the 
date  an  individual  was  first  enlisted,  inducted  or 
appointed  in  any  component  of  a uniformed 
service.  The  latest  plan  applies  to  those  who 
first  came  into  the  service  on  or  after  Aug.  1 , 
1986.  (Those  actually  enlisted  in  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program  prior  to  Aug.  1,  1986,  are  not 
affected  by  the  1986  changes.)  The  so  called 
High-3  retirement  system  applies  to  those  who 
first  became  members  after  Sept.  7,  1980,  and 
before  Aug.  1,  1986.  Finally,  the  Final  Pay  plan 
applies  to  those  who  first  entered  service  prior 
to  Sept.  7,  1980. 

Here  are  the  three  retirement  systems: 


Final  Pay 

HI-3 

New 

Retirement 

Basis 

Final  basic 
pay 

Average  of 
highest  36 
months’  basic 
pay 

Average  of 
highest  36 
month’s  basic 
pay 

Multipliers 

2.5%  per  year 
(50%  for  20 
YOS;  75% 
for  30  YOS) 

2.5%  per  year 
(50%  for  20 
YOS;  75% 
for  30  YOS) 

2.5%  per  year 
minus  1%  for 
each  year 
short  of  30. 
40%  for  20 
YOS;  75%  for 
30  YOS 

Cost  of 
Living 
Adjustment 
(COLA) 

Full  Consumer 
Price  Index 
(CPI) 

Full  CPI 

CPI  minus  1% 

The  multiplier  penalty  in  the  new  retirement 
plan  is  removed  when  a retiree  reaches  age  62, 
and  retired  pay  is  re-calculated  based  on  the 
unreduced  multiplier  (e.g.  50  percent  for  20 
years  of  service). 

Annual  COLA  increases  under  the  plan  are 
CPI  minus  one  percentage  point.  For  example, 
if  the  CPI  increases  five  percent  for  the  year, 
then  retired  pay  COLA  will  be  four  percent.  At 
age  62,  earlier  COLA  reductions  are  restored 
once,  but  CPI  minus  one  percent  continues 
thereafter. 

Reserve  and  disability  retirees,  as  well  as 
beneficiaries  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan, 
are  not  subject  to  the  multiplier  penalty  pro- 
visions of  the  new  retirement  plan,  but  the  CPI 
minus  one  percent  COLA  applies. □ 
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HTLV  III  and  assignment 


Now  that  all  active  duty  and  reserve  Navy  peo- 
ple are  being  tested  for  HTLV  III  exposure, 
many  are  wondering  how  it  will  affect  their 
assignments  if  they  are  identified  as  HTLV  III 
positive. 

SecNavInst  5300.30  and  CNO  NavOp  13/86 
give  guidance  and  background  on  the  disease 
and  the  testing  program.  NMPC-45  has  been 
assigned  the  cognizant  division  under  NMPC-4 
to  handle  the  assignment  of  Navy  people  show- 
ing a positive  HTLV  III. 

Assignments  for  such  people  are  made  by 
NMPC-453  as  soon  as  written  confirmation  from 
Commander  Naval  Medical  Command  is 
received.  They  are  then  assigned  to  valid  shore 
duty  billets  within  300  miles  of  one  of  four  des- 
ignated evaluation  centers:  Bethesda,  Md., 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Balboa,  Calif.,  and  Oakland, 
Calif.  PRDs  are  established  at  two  years;  the 
member  will  be  re-evaluated  at  the  end  of  one 
year. 

For  more  information,  call  Lt.  Gerding  or 
Chief  Personnelman  Davis;  (202)  694-3785/3786 
or  Autovon  224-3785/3786.  □ 


Hunting  and  fishing? 

If  you  want  to  hunt  or  fish  on  Navy  property, 
check  the  written  regulations  of  your  base  or 
station.  Hunting  and  fishing  in  explosives  stor- 
age, industrial  and  administrative  areas  of  naval 
establishments  are  permitted  only  under  care- 
fully controlled  conditions  that  will  not  endanger 
life,  property  or  hazardous  materials  storage. 

The  base  or  station  commanding  officer 
issues  permits  to  individuals  authorized  to  hunt 
or  fish.  Maps  that  clearly  define  hunting  and 
fishing  areas  also  are  issued. 

Hunting  on  a base  or  station  normally  is 
authorized  only  when  it  is  considered  necessary 
for  control  of  predatory  animals,  wildfowl  or  poi- 
sonous snakes,  for  reduction  of  game  popula- 
tion, and  to  permit  use  of  game  preserves  and 
natural  wildfowl  flyways. 

Check  with  your  base  security  office. □ 
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The 

CNO 

answers 

your 

questions 


The  All  Hands  editor  recently  visited 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm. 
Carlisle  A.  H.  Trost.  The  purpose  of 
the  visit:  to  ask  the  CNO  questions  that 
had  been  submitted  by  Navy  men  and 
women  since  August,  when  the  “Ask 
the  CNO”  question  form  first  ap- 
peared in  All  Hands.  From  the  400  or 
so  forms  received,  18  representative 
questions  were  chosen. 

All  Hands:  Thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  from  what  is  obviously  a very  busy 
schedule  to  meet  with  us  today. 

CNO:  Thank  you  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  concerns  of 
our  sailors  in  the  fleet.  One  thing  I do 
a lot  of,  and  want  to  do  even  more  of, 
is  talk  with  and  listen  to  Navy  men  and 
women  and  find  out  what  they  think 
is  important.  This  interview  gives  me 
another  chance  to  do  that,  and  I’m  grate- 
ful for  that  chance. 


All  Hands:  The  600-ship  Navy — is  it 
a reality  now? 

CNO:  It  is  very  close  to  being  a reality. 
The  ships  that  will  form  the  600-ship 
Navy  either  exist  or  are  being  built — 
they’ve  all  been  paid  for. 

All  Hands:  Even  with  the  600-ship 
Navy,  we  see  Congress  taking  steps  to  cut 
our  personnel  strength.  What  measures 
are  we  taking  to  ensure  we’ll  be  able  to 
man  this  new  600-ship  fleet? 

CNO:  Well,  we’ve  done  a number  of 
things.  Let  me  begin  by  talking  about 
what  we’ve  done  about  our  manpower 
cuts  since  the  1983-84  timeframe. 

Congress  authorized  fewer  officer  and 
enlisted  end-strength  increases  than  we 
actually  needed  to  man  the  growing  fleet. 
We’ve  resolved  this  fleet  manning  prob- 
lem by  drawing  down  the  shore  establish- 
ment to  ensure  that  our  new  ships  and 
our  new  aviation  units  coming  on  line 
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would  be  properly  manned.  The  im- 
pact on  the  shore  establishment  has 
been  to  reduce  that  community,  in  many 
cases,  down  to  about  75  percent  of  re- 
quired manning.  This  means  that  fewer 
people  are  doing  more  and  more  work, 
as  the  workload  in  fact  has  increased.  We 
have  worked  hard  on  convincing  Con- 
gress of  our  manning  requirements,  and 
1 think  we’ve  done  a pretty  good  job. 

In  this  past  year,  the  key  members 
of  Congress  who  work  on  personnel 
issues  were  willing  to  admit  that  we  did 
in  fact  have  all  of  the  justification  for  our 
requested  increases,  but  that  fiscal  con- 
straints prevented  them  from  actually 
granting  those  increases. 

We  plan,  simply,  to  keep  working  on 
this  problem  and  eventually  gain  person- 
nel to  provide  our  necessary  end  strength. 

All  Hands:  With  this  600-ship  Navy, 
will  we  see  an  increased  role  for  women 
in  the  Navy?  What  are  your  feelings 
toward  allowing  women  to  serve  on  com- 
bat ships  and  within  ratings  that  are  now 
“men  only”? 

CNO:  Let  me  be  very  specific.  My  per- 
sonal feelings  aside.  Title  10  of  the  U.S. 
Code  currently  precludes  women  serving 
in  combat  ships  or  aircraft.  There  is  a 
move  afoot  in  the  upcoming  100th  Con- 
gress to  make  certain  changes,  not  to  Title 
10,  but  specific  administrative  changes 
that  would  direct  the  Navy  to  assign 
women  to  units  to  which  they  cannot 
now  be  assigned  by  law. 

My  view  is  that  if  such  changes  take 
place,  they  should  take  place  as  a result 
of  a modification  to  the  law,  which  would 
permit  a full  discussion  of  the  various 
considerations  of  women  serving  in  com- 
bat ships  and  combatant  units  of  the 
other  services. 

Now,  as  to  the  role  of  women  in  the 
growing  Navy.  We  have  built  up  to  the 
point  where  we  now  have  in  excess  of 
nine  percent  of  our  enlisted  end  strength 
and  about  10  percent  of  our  officer  end 
strength  that  is  female. 

We  see  ourselves  at  about  the  limit  of 
the  numbers  of  women  we  can  bring  in, 
given  the  current  size  of  the  Navy.  Based 


on  our  inability  to  assign  woman  to  cer- 
tain types  of  sea  duty  and  the  limitations 
that  places  on  sea/shore  rotations  for  our 
sea-intensive  ratings,  there  aren’t  many 
more  areas  where  women  can  be  used  in 
large  numbers,  but  we  are  looking  at  it. 
We  must  provide  Navy  women  with  pro- 
gressive upward  mobility.  If  we  don’t, 
we’ll  see  a period  where  we  level  off  in 
terms  of  the  numbers  of  women  in  the 
Navy,  until  there  is  either  a significant 
change  in  the  law  or  marked  increases  in 
the  size  of  the  Navy. 

All  Hands:  Because  of  these  personnel 
constraints,  do  you  see  any  change  com- 
ing in  tour  length  policy  or  sea/shore 
rotation  schedules? 

CNO:  The  changes  would  not  be  so 
much  in  policy.  There  may  be  a time 
when  there  will  be  changes  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  policy  as  the  result  of  man- 
power shortfalls  in  critical  ratings.  Those 
shortfalls  might,  for  example,  drive  an 
increased  sea  duty  requirement  and  in- 
crease the  sea/shore  ratios  for  certain  rat- 
ings. Our  overall  goals  will  not  change. 
Managing  our  personnel  assets  so  that  we 
meet  those  goals  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  continues  to  be  my  policy. 

All  Hands:  Many  of  our  readers  com- 
plain that  they  were  encouraged  to  make 
the  Navy  a career,  but  then  they  felt  they 
were  encouraged  or  even  forced  to  retire 
after  30  years,  or  earlier,  even  if  they 
were  fully  qualified  to  remain  on  active 
duty  and  wanted  to  do  so.  Do  you  see 
any  inconsistency  in  encouraging  people 
at  the  front  to  make  a career  of  it,  based 
on  professional  goals,  and  then  at  the 
end  being  selective  about  who  can  stay 
and  who  must  go,  based  on  considera- 
tions other  than  professional  ones? 

CNO:  This  is  a subject  that  has  had 
a lot  of  debate  and  that  engenders  a lot 
of  emotion. 

First  of  all,  there  are  those  who  say, 
“Why  can’t  I serve  longer?”  Then  there 
are  those,  more  junior,  who  say,  “These 
people  who  are  serving  longer  are  depriv- 
ing me  of  opportunities  to  advance,  be- 
cause we’re  top-heavy  in  the  rating.”  In 


the  debate  on  this  topic  that  has  taken 
place  over  the  years,  the  general  consen- 
sus has  been  that  we  have  to  provide  for 
the  upward  mobility  and  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  with  meeting  the  challenge  of 
a military  career.  This  means  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  in  a reasonable  pro- 
gression and  achieve  that  satisfaction. 

We  have  also  repeatedly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  need  a young,  rela- 
tively speaking,  and  dynamic  force  that 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
on  our  personnel  in  wartime  or  crisis 
conditions.  Those  demands  are  both 
physical  and  mental.  And  for  those  rea- 
sons, the  30-year  career  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  maximum. 


All  Hands:  Of  course,  the  other  side 
of  that  coin  is  that  maturity  and  experi- 
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ence  are  necessary  in  those  situations. 

CNO:  That’s  certainly  true.  We  need 
that  maturity  and  experience  and  value 
it  highly. 

All  Hands:  Many  readers  claim  that 
with  the  advent  of  the  PSD/PASS  con- 
cept of  doing  business,  support  provided 
to  our  sailors  in  the  administrative  area 
has  declined  in  both  quantity  and  quality 
in  many  cases.  There  have  been  a num- 
ber of  rumors  that  a major  reorganiza- 
tion of  tbe  PSD/PASS  system  is  being 
considered.  Will  that  system  be  disestab- 
lished and  the  responsibility  for  person- 
nel functions  be  returned  to  base  com- 
manders? 

CNO:  It’s  not  likely.  The  system  has 
its  shortcomings  now,  it’s  true,  in  that 
it’s  understaffed.  This  is  in  part  because 


Congress  has  not  given  us  the  end- 
strength  increases  we  need  to  fully  man 
the  growing  Navy  and  in  part  because 
civilian  end-strength  constraints  pre- 
cluded hiring  the  people  to  properly  staff 
some  of  those  offices. 

My  policy  is  to  make  the  system  work 
and  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  assets 
are  there  to  properly  support  our  people. 
Inadequate  support  in  the  PASS/PSD 
offices  certainly  is  a major  annoyance 
to  the  people  that  system  is  supposed  to 
serve. 

All  Hands:  Is  any  consideration  being 
given  to  instituting,  or  in  some  cases  re- 
instituting, a re-enlistment  bonus  for 
those  rates  that  are  not  SRB-eligible? 
Sailors  understand  and  support  the  SRB 
program  as  a way  of  getting  people  into 


critical  rates  or  undermanned  rates.  How- 
ever, most  people  believe  that  their  jobs 
are  important  to  tbe  Navy  whether  they 
are  considered  “critical”  or  not,  and 
when  they  re-enlist,  they  would  like  to  get 
something  more  than  a hearty  “well 
done”  and  a day  of  special  liberty. 

CNO:  I fully  sympathize  with  the  feel- 
ings of  people  who  feel  that  their  job  is 
every  bit  as  important  as  that  of  the  ship- 
mate who  is  drawing  the  SRB. 

But  I doubt  that  we’ll  see  a re-institu- 
tion of  bonuses  outside  the  SRB  system, 
such  as  a general  re-enlistment  bonus, 
because  the  general  feeling  in  Congress 
over  the  years,  and  increasingly  so  in 
recent  years,  is  that  we  in  the  military 
should  adopt  more  of  the  practices  of 
industry.  In  other  words,  we  should  put 
the  money  where  the  shortfalls  exist. 

So,  what  has  been  approved  are  those 
increases  in  enlistment  and  re-enlistment 
bonuses  that  bring  people  into  skills 
where  shortfalls  exist  either  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  achieving  the  necessary 
training  or  because  of  competition  with 
the  civilian  market  for  that  same  talent. 
I think  with  that  general  philosophy  pre- 
vailing in  Congress,  it’s  unlikely  that 
we’ll  see  a significant  change  in  the  bonus 
application. 

All  Hands:  Speaking  of  bonuses  and 
special  pay,  why  don’t  personnel  assigned 
to  tenders  receive  sea  pay  and  earn  sea 
time  while  in  port?  Sea  pay  and  sea  time 
start  for  tenders  only  when  they  leave 
their  home  port,  while  other  ships  keep 
on  retaining  the  special  pay  while  in  port. 
This  seems  like  an  inconsistency. 

CNO:  That’s  another  very  emotional 
subject,  especially  with  those  who  serve 
in  our  tenders.  By  law,  people  serving  in 
tenders  can  draw  sea  pay  and  get  credit 
for  sea  duty  only  when  they’re  at  sea 
for  30  or  more  consecutive  days.  The 
comment  about  the  people  who  are  in 
port  on  other  ships  drawing  sea  pay 
refers  to  those  whose  optempo  or  per- 
stempo  is  such  that  they  consistently 
spend  a good  deal  of  their  normal  mis- 
sion at  sea.  The  difference  is  that  tenders 
spend  a good  deal  of  their  mission  in 
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port,  except  when  deployed. 

1 sympathize  with  those  who  have  a 
problem  with  this  policy.  1 understand  the 
arguments  of  those  who  say,  “We  work 
long  hard  days,  we  need  good  people,  and 
many  of  those  people  are  those  in  the 
same  rating  as  those  in  more  sea-intensive 
billets,  just  aboard  different  ships.”  We 
are  reviewing  the  policy  on  this  to  see 
what  types  of  remedies  we  might  make, 
because  those  who  serve  in  tenders  are 
treated  in  all  respects  as  those  in  other 
ships:  they  lose  their  ability  to  draw  com- 
muted rations  and  BAQ,  if  unmarried. 
Therefore,  there  would  seem  to  be  con- 
siderable inequity  in  the  current  practice. 
It’s  something  that  we  are  looking  at. 

All  Hands:  We  got  a lot  of  letters  on 
that  one. 

CNO:  I’m  sure  you  did.  I get  a lot  of 
comments  from  the  fleet  on  the  topic. 

All  Hands:  You  mentioned  BAQ — 
service  members  married  to  each  other 
are  considered  two  single  persons  for 
BAQ  and  VHA.  This  leads  to  a loss  of 
pay  if  one  of  them  is  deployed.  Do  you 
anticipate  this  policy  changing? 

CNO:  We’re  looking  at  this  and  yes, 
we  do  anticipate  some  change,  but  I can’t 
tell  you  when  or  how  successful  we’ll  be. 
Again,  this  is  one  of  those  situations  that 
derives  from  current  law,  which  recog- 
nizes— for  BAQ  purposes — the  marriage 
of  two  service  members  only  when  there 
are  dependents  involved,  as  if  you  were 
otherwise  assigned  to  a ship. 

All  Hands:  Are  uniforms  going  to  stay 
the  same  during  your  tenure  as  CNO  or 
do  you  foresee  changes? 

CNO:  My  goal  is  to  limit  uniform 
changes  to  those  absolutely  essential  to 
achieve  the  best  wearability,  durability 
and  appearance.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
the  great  majority  of  uniforms  in  today’s 
Navy  are  functional,  easy  to  care  for 
and,  if  worn  properly,  meet  the  proper 
appearance  standards  that  we  have  pre- 
scribed for  them. 

All  Hands:  Speaking  of  appearance, 


let's  talk  about  beards.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  subject  of  the  greatest  number 
of  questions  we  received.  What  is  your 
policy  on  beards?  Will  we  possibly  see 
their  return  as  part  of  accepted  grooming 
standards? 

CNO:  My  policy  on  beards  is  that  I 
will  continue  the  current  policy  and  I 
plan  no  changes. 

All  Hands:  Speaking  as  a member  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  I can  say 
many  of  us  enjoyed  our  beards  until  the 
Coast  Guard  followed  Navy  policy  and 
banned  them. 

CNO:  Yes,  I know  you  did.  In  fact, 
before  coming  to  this  assignment,  I was 
speaking  in  Norfolk  to  a group  of  chief 
petty  officers  that  included  Coast  Guard 
CPOs.  One  bearded  Coast  Guard  chief — 
who  was  still  within  the  time  limit  for  rid- 
ding himself  of  his  beard  under  the  new 
Coast  Guard  Commandant’s  Instruc- 
tion— said  to  me,  “I  don’t  see  why  you 
don’t  reinstate  beards,  because  if  you 
look  at  every  old  Navy  or  Coast  Guard 
history  book,  you’ll  see  that  those  sailors 
had  beards.”  The  answer  is  that  those 
men  had  beards  because  they  had  to 
shave  with  cold  salt  water,  and  with  some 
not-so-pleasant  soap,  and  probably  had 
to  use  their  knives,  instead  of  today’s 
comfortable  safety  razors.  So  there  was 
probably  good  reason  for  their  wearing 
beards.  I don’t  see  any  reason  today. 

All  Hands:  What  is  being  done  to  help 
Filipinos  in  the  Navy  become  U.S.  citi- 
zens? Is  there  a bill  before  Congress  or 
planned  for  submission  to  Congress? 

CNO:  There  was  not  a bill  in  the  last 
Congress.  In  the  past,  there  have  been 
actions  to  alleviate  the  disparity  between 
Filipinos  who  joined  the  Navy  in  the 
Philippines  and  those  who  came  to  this 
country  and  then  joined.  Those  who  join 
the  Navy  from  the  Philippines  are  not 
considered  to  have  normal  alien  visa  pro- 
tection. We’ve  made  efforts  to  correct 
this  problem,  but  since  1982  to  date  the 
efforts  have  not  been  successful. 

In  the  99th  Congress  we  had  a bill,  as 
part  of  the  defense  appropriation  sub- 


mission to  Congress,  that  would  have 
made  it  much  easier  for  such  people  to 
become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  U.S. 
following  three  or  more  years  of  service 
in  our  Navy.  That  bill  was  withdrawn  by 
DoD  when  Congressman  Bill  Whitehurst 
indicated  that  he  was  submitting  a bill 
dealing  with  this  issue.  It  was  submitted, 
was  given  a number,  but  was  never  re- 
ported out  of  committee  during  the  99th 
Congress.  It’s  our  intent  to  submit  an- 
other such  bill  in  the  100th  Congress. 

All  Hands:  Our  readers  are  clearly 
concerned  at  the  steady  decline  in  bene- 
fits for  service  members  and  their  de- 
pendents. For  years  they’ve  been  told 
about  all  the  benefits  that  they  could 
expect  when  they  retire.  Now  more  and 
more  are  finding  that  one  of  the  major 
benefits,  medical  treatment,  is  realisti- 
cally no  longer  available  in  many  cases. 
How  can  any  senior  sailor,  in  good  faith, 
tell  a promising,  intelligent  young  petty 
officer  that  he  or  she  should  stay  in  the 
Navy? 

There  is  certainly  some  bitterness  in 
the  fleet  about  the  treatment  of  Navy- 
men  and  women  at  the  hands  of  a Con- 
gress which  seems,  at  times,  to  have  very- 
little  regard  for  the  concerns  and  needs 
of  ordinary  sailors. 

CNO:  It’s  a valid  problem  and  one 
that  concerns  us.  There  are  two  aspects 
to  the  problem.  One  is  the  fiscal  con- 
straint on  what  we  are  able  to  do.  The 
other  is  the  fact  that  we  have  not  com- 
municated properly  with  our  people  on 
what  the  basis  for  the  problem  is  and 
what  we  are  doing  to  alleviate  those 
problems.  Let  me  focus  on  medical  care, 
since  that’s  the  one  about  which  1 get  the 
most  frequent  comments  and  questions. 

Medical  care  is  available  for  all  active 
duty  personnel  without  question.  Medical 
care  is  becoming  increasingly  less  avail- 
able, especially  in  certain  specialty  areas, 
for  some  of  our  dependents  and  some  of 
our  retired  personnel,  all  of  whom  have 
come  to  see  medical  care  as  an  entitle- 
ment, regardless  of  the  actual  wording  of 
the  law. 

Several  things  have  happened  over  the 
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years.  First  we’ve  seen  a dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  our  personnel, 
officer  and  enlisted,  who  are  married. 
This  means  a greater  dependent  popula- 
tion. We  have  also  seen  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  retired  military  personnel, 
again  driving  up  the  demand  for  proper 
health  care. 


As  we  were  making  efforts  to  increase 
our  capability,  we  have,  at  the  same  time, 
seen  this  increasing  constraint  on  end 
strength  in  recent  years.  That  precluded 
our  building  up  our  Navy  military  medi- 
cal care  strength  to  the  degree  that  we 
wanted. 

Now,  to  alleviate  the  situation,  we’ve 


been  doing  a couple  of  things.  We’ve 
been  continuing  to  try  to  get  the  neces- 
sary personnel  end  strength  so  we  can 
build  up  medical  end  strength  as  well. 
We  also — as  I know  you’re  aware,  be- 
cause I’ve  seen  articles  on  it  in  All  Hands 
— have  a program  to  provide  health  care 
through  contract  clinics  in  areas  of  high 
population  density.  There’s  also  the  ef- 
fort, which  went  before  the  Congress  last 
year,  to  improve  CHAMPUS  to  the  ex- 
tent that  personnel  in  certain  trial  areas, 
six  states  total  right  now,  will  have  better 
access  to  civilian  health  care  with  better 
coverage  than  they  have  under  the  cur- 
rent CHAMPUS  provisions. 

So  there  are  several  efforts  going  on 
with  the  Congress  that  we  hope  will  be 
successful  in  alleviating  the  overall  prob- 
lem. In  order  to  help  those  people  who, 
in  particular,  are  looking  for  certain 
types  of  specialty  care,  we  are  providing 
counseling  in  our  health  care  centers  on 
where  to  turn  for  proper  care  that  can’t 
be  provided  by  the  military  hospitals  to 
which  the  dependent  or  individual  has 
turned. 

All  Hands:  The  enlisted  evaluation 
system  was  recently  changed,  eliminating 
the  narrative  for  E-4  and  below.  There 
has  been  a lot  of  reaction  to  this  policy, 
both  from  those  who  welcome  the  paper- 
work reduction,  and  from  those  who  feel 
an  opportunity  to  make  more  complete 
evaluations  has  been  taken  away.  Is  any 
thought  being  given  to  rescinding  or 
modifying  the  policy  on  eval  narratives? 

CNO:  Yes,  there  is.  The  policy  took 
effect  as  part  of  our  overall  effort  to 
reduce  administrative  paperwork.  The 
evals  were  seen  as  a significant  adminis- 
trative burden.  It  was  felt  at  that  time 
that  these  junior  enlisted  personnel  would 
suffer  least  if  the  narrative  evaluations 
were  removed.  This  has  caused  a tot  of 
concern  for  those  commanding  officers 
who  would  like  to  comment  on  some  of 
their  people — those  especially  good  and 
those  few  who  might  be  especially  bad. 

So  what  I’ve  asked  is  that  we  review 
the  policy  to  see  if  we  can  provide  for 
optional  comment  by  the  commanding 
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officer  where  he  or  she  feels  it  is  appro- 
priate so  that  we  don’t  shortchange  any 
of  our  people. 

All  Hands:  Numerous  questions  have 
been  posed  regarding  civilians  in  the 
Navy.  Most  of  the  questions  concern  civil 
servants  who  fill  positions  many  sailors 
feel  could  be  filled  by  military  personnel. 
And  of  course,  most  of  those  positions 
are  ashore. 

Similarly,  many  sailors  question  the 
policy  of  contracting  our  jobs  to  civilians 
when  those  jobs  could  also  be  done  effec- 
tively by  Navy  men  and  women,  prob- 
ably at  reduced  cost  to  the  government. 
What  are  your  feelings  on  this? 

CNO:  Without  question,  many  impor- 
tant jobs  that  support  our  Navy  could  be 
performed  by  military  or  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

Congress  in  recent  years  has  become  in- 
creasingly insistent  that  those  jobs  that  do 
not  require  a clear  military  background 
be  contracted  out  to  civilian  firms  or  be 
filled  by  civilian  personnel.  We  have 
watched  very  carefully  and  complied  with 
Congressional  directives  to  study  all  ac- 
tivities that  could  be  covered  by  civilians 
instead  of  military  personnel,  whether  by 
contract  or  as  part  of  our  personnel  es- 
tablishment, and  we’ve  kept  foremost  in 
mind  the  impact  on  sea/shore  rotation. 
Where  a function  clearly  did  not  require 
the  military  expertise — where  it  could  be 
performed  most  cost-effectively  by  civil- 
ian personnel — we  have  turned  to  that 
civilian  avenue  to  satisfy  that  require- 
ment to  free  up  more  of  the  authorized 
military  end  strength  to  fill  the  hard-core 
military  billets,  including  the  sea  billets. 

All  Hands:  Are  there  any  particular 
jobs  that  you  see  that  might  be  turned 
back  to  military  personnel? 

CNO:  1 don’t  see  any  at  the  present 
time.  I’m  familiar  with  some  the  activi- 
ties that  have  been  ongoing  in  this  area. 
We’ve  been  studying  this  issue  and  taking 
steps  as  we’ve  identified  areas  for  con- 
version for  quite  a few  years  now.  1 don’t, 
at  this  time,  see  any  likelihood  of  many 
things  being  turned  back  to  the  military 


from  civilian  personnel,  unless  there  are 
suddenly  some  modifications  to  the  re- 
quirements for  military/operational  ex- 
pertise to  fulfill  certain  requirements. 

All  Hands:  Several  readers  apparently 
feel  that  we  need  some  more  dynamic 
leadership  at  our  Family  Services  Centers 
— people  who  are  committed  to  aiding 
healthy  Navy  families  to  grow  in  self- 
sufficiency,  instead  of  just  providing 
emergency  help  in  a crisis.  The  current 
approach,  right  from  the  top,  seems  to 
be  to  let  the  clinical  staff  handle  crises 
and  not  worry  too  much  about  imagina- 


tive developmental  programs.  Do  you 
have  any  comment? 

CNO:  Well,  first  of  all,  1 don’t  quite 
understand  what  you  mean  by  “right 
from  the  top’’  when  you  say  the  policy 
is  to  let  clinical  specialists  take  care  of 
problems.  If  I’m  the  “top,”  my  policy, 
often  stated,  is  that  I’m  a strong  propo- 
nent of  Family  Service  Centers  and  any 
activity  that  enhances  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  service  members  and  their  de- 
pendents. I think  they  are  absolutely 
essential. 

Now  the  clear  emphasis,  right  down 
the  chain  of  command,  is  on  making 
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those  Family  Service  Centers  work  and 
serve  their  population.  When  the  decision 
is  made  as  to  whether  something  is  han- 
dled by  the  clinical  specialist  or  someone 
in  a leadership  position,  that’s  something 
that  has  to  be  decided  on  scene,  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

We’ve  been  hampered  again  in  en- 
hancing our  Family  Service  Centers’ 
capabilities  by  constraints  on  funding. 
Gramm-Rudman,  for  example,  required 
cuts  across  the  board,  pro  rata,  in  each 
specific  area  of  endeavor.  This  affected 
the  Family  Service  Centers,  because  it  cut 
the  funds  necessary  to  bring  in  the  neces- 
sary people  to  help.  End  strength  cuts  in 
civilian  personnel  meant  we  couldn’t 
bring  in  the  people  we  needed  for  the 
program.  Remember,  we  established  the 
program  out  of  hide,  and  had  been  bring- 
ing it  along  for  years,  but  always  out  of 
hide. 

So  we  had  to  try  and  add  some  civilian 
billets  where  they  had  not  existed.  So 
we’ve  had  some  constraints — we’re  going 
to  try  to  overcome  those  constraints, 
because  it’s  a very  high  priority  effort  for 
me — and  I hope  we  won’t  hear  this  kind 
of  comment  in  a year  or  two. 

All  Hands:  There  have  been  many 
complaints  from  the  fleet  about  incon- 
sistencies in  enforcement  of  the  physical 
fitness  program.  Some  commands  seem 
to  enforce  it,  while  others  do  not.  Ac- 
cordingly, those  personnel  who  do  not 
meet  the  standards  in  the  prescribed 
period  are  discharged,  if  they’re  in  a 
strict  unit.  Other  personnel  who  don’t 
meet  the  standards,  but  who  are  assigned 
to  a lax  command,  get  to  stay  in  the  serv- 
ice. How  can  you  correct  this  problem? 

CNO:  We  can  correct  this  by  ensuring 
proper  adherence,  throughout  the  chain 
of  command,  to  established  regulations. 

It’s  my  intent  that  the  physical  fitness 
program  work  and  the  teeth  of  that  pro- 
gram, which  is  the  instruction,  be  applied 
uniformly  across  the  Navy.  I’ve  stressed 
that  at  the  senior  flag  level,  and  I’ll  con- 
tinue to  stress  it.  The  most  recent  oppor- 
tunity I’ve  had  to  do  this  was  at  the 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  advisory 


board.  Our  efforts  will  be  to  ensure  uni- 
formity of  application  of  these  standards. 

All  Hands:  In  an  area  related  to  fit- 
ness, I’m  sure  you’re  aware  there’s  a lot 
of  interest  in  the  smoking  problem.  Some 
of  those  who  are  “hooked”  on  nicotine 
wonder  if  there  is  any  help  for  them  on 
the  horizon.  Others,  who  may  also  be 
hooked,  but  have  no  intention  of  kicking 
their  habit,  wonder  if  they  have  any 
rights.  Still  others — non-smokers — won- 
der when  the  Navy  will  put  the  smoking 
lamp  out  for  good.  How  do  you  respond 
to  the  wide  array  of  concerns  over  rights 
and  health  issues  that  surround  this  ques- 
tion? 

CNO:  First  of  all,  I do  consider  this 
a major  health  issue.  I think  that  it’s 
to  the  Navy’s  long-term  advantage,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  individuals  as 
well,  for  us  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
smokers  and  the  impact  of  smoke  on 
non-smokers.  So  I’m  a proponent  of  the 
current  efforts,  which  stress  first  of  all, 
the  hazards  of  smoking,  but  which  also 
provide  education  on  means  to  reduce 
the  problem. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  other 
agencies  and  communities  on  ways  to  rid 
the  population  of  what  I think  is  one  of 
its  great  problems  today.  We’ll  continue 
to  stress  the  need  to  provide  a smoke-free 
environment  for  people  who  have  to 
work  long  hours,  often  in  constrained 
conditions. 

Is  it  a violation  of  the  smoker’s  rights 
to  restrict  smoking?  That’s  one  that  I 
wouldn’t  care  to  argue — I’ll  just  say  that 
the  right  of  one  individual  to  smoke  is 
no  different  from  the  right  of  another 
individual  who  opts  not  to  inhale  that 
smoke. 

All  Hands:  Managers  everywhere  have 
to  sort  out  the  problem  of  a more  health- 
ful environment  versus  decreased  pro- 
ductivity in  many  cases,  what  with  the  job 
interruptions  often  required  for  smok- 
ers who  have  to  leave  the  workplace  to 
smoke. 

CNO;  It  can  be  a very  thorny  prob- 
lem. I happen  to  have  first-hand  experi- 


ence with  that  sort  of  problem:  my  wife’s 
a smoker  and  I never  have  been.  She  has 
quit  several  times,  the  most  recent  at- 
tempt being  just  this  week.  It’s  totally  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  I dislike  being 
in  a smokey  environment,  socially  or  in 
a work  setting.  And  she  says,  “You 
don’t  understand — it  helps  me.” 

Now,  I’m  accused  by  my  wife  and 
others  of  drinking  a lot  of  coffee,  both 
on  the  job  and  elsewhere — the  more 
stressful  the  schedule,  the  more  coffee  I 
drink.  So  I guess  I’m  hooked,  too. 

All  Hands:  Admiral,  you  will  soon 
have  been  in  this  job  for  a year.  How  do 
you  like  it? 

CNO;  So  far,  I think  it’s  great.  It’s  a 
tremendous  challenge,  it’s  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impact  both  the  present  and  the 
future  of  the  Navy,  and  I’m  enjoying  the 
challenge  immensely. 

All  Hands:  What  advice  do  you  have 
for  others,  based  upon  what  you’ve 
learned  about  your  job,  about  how  men 
and  women  throughout  the  fleet  can 
better  do  their  jobs? 

CNO:  The  first  thing  you  have  to 
decide,  in  any  job  like  this,  is  what  it  is 
that  has  to  be  done  by  you  and  what  can 
be  delegated.  You  have  to  be  able  to 
prioritize,  because  you  can  never  get 
done  all  the  things  that  have  to  be  done 
in  any  given  week. 

And  one  especially  has  to  learn  to  use 
one’s  staff  effectively  and  delegate  prop- 
erly. My  staff  could  probably  comment 
better  than  I on  whether  or  not  I do  that. 
But,  certainly,  in  any  tough,  demanding 
job  like  this,  you  need  competent,  trust- 
worthy people  working  for  you — people 
to  whom  you  can  say,  “Go  do  it”  and 
then  accept  the  result.  If  you  don’t  have 
that  type  of  staff,  you’ll  never  be  able  to 
get  the  job  done. 

I would  think  that  the  satisfaction  that 
goes  with  a demanding  assignment  is  in 
large  part  based  on  seeing  results,  and 
those  results  can’t  be  achieved  by  one  in- 
dividual. They  really  take  a team  effort. 
And  they  take  an  educational  effort  in 
a job  like  this.  Many  of  the  things  that 
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The  CNO  answers  your  questions 


I want  to  achieve  for  the  Navy  aren’t 
going  to  happen  unless  1 can  communi- 
cate my  desires  through  the  chain  of 
command  and  properly  articulate  what 
1 want  to  do.  This  will  ensure  my  goals 
are  understood  and  people  understand 
why  things  should  be  done  and  are  there- 
fore motivated  to  do  the  job. 

All  Hands:  One  last  question — what’s 
your  top  priority  for  the  remainder  of 
your  tour? 

CNO:  My  top  priority  is  personnel 


readiness.  With  all  the  other  things  that 
have  contributed  to  the  readiness  of  to- 
day’s fleet — the  improved  funding  of 
Congress,  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  support  of  American  people 
over  the  last  five  or  six  years — what’s 
really  made  the  difference  has  been  per- 
sonnel. 

We’ve  been  able  to  recruit  good  people 
and  we’ve  been  able  to  retain  good  peo- 
ple because  they  have  been  challenged. 
They’ve  found  the  satisfaction  that  goes 
with  the  job.  And  they  are  what  makes 


the  difference.  They  also  represent,  of  all 
the  assets  we  have  in  the  Navy,  the  most 
perishable. 

If  we  don’t  ensure  good  quality  of  life 
and  good  job  satisfaction,  we’re  not 
going  to  keep  our  best  leaders,  our  best 
performers.  Our  stress  has  to  be:  get  good 
people,  retain  good  people  and  make 
sure  those  that  we  keep  are  satisfied. □ 


— Photos  by  JO]  Lynn  Jenkins 
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The  Log  Book 


“What’s  past  is  prologue.  ” To  help  keep 
us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  pre- 
sent in  perspective,  and  to  give  some  insight 
into  the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short 
review  oif  articles  that  appeared  in  previous 
issues. 

10  YEARS  AGO— 

in  the  March  1977  All  Hands 

• A new  submarine  trainer  that  can  be 
changed  to  look  and  perform  like  any 
one  of  10  classes  of  submarines  has  been 
put  into  operation  at  the  Naval  Subma- 
rine School  at  Groton,  Conn.  Called  the 
Multi-Class  Ship  Control  Trainer,  it  can 
be  modified  to  represent  characteristics 
of  different  submarines  by  reprogram- 
ming its  computer,  controlling  the  instru- 
ments and  by  moving  equipment  inside 
the  trainer  to  represent  the  interior  of  a 
particular  submarine.  Other  sub  trainers 
at  the  school  can  represent  only  up  to 
three  different  classes  of  subs. 

• Adm.  Stansfield  Turner  has  been 
confirmed  as  the  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Prior  to  ratification 
by  the  Senate,  Turner  served  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, Allied  Forces  Southern 
Europe.  As  CIA  director,  he  is  respon- 


sible for  overseeing  all  U.S.  intelligence 
operations  outside  the  United  States. 

20  YEARS  AGO— 

in  the  March  1967  All  Hands 

• Attack  Squadron  144  was  one  of  the 
first  Navy  jet  air  squadrons  to  see  action 
over  Vietnam  in  August  1964.  Since  then, 
many  names  and  faces  have  changed 
within  the  squadron,  but  its  combat  rec- 
ord continues  to  climb — threefold.  Ac- 
cording to  VA  144,  it  is  the  first  Navy  jet 
unit  to  make  three  combat  deployments 
in  Southeast  Asia  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  1964.  It  was  VA  144  pilots, 
nicknamed  the  Roadrunners,  who  swept 
down  on  the  North  Vietnam  motor  tor- 
pedo boats  that  initially  attacked  U.S. 
Navy  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
on  Aug.  4,  1964.  At  the  time,  VA  144 
was  flying  from  the  attack  carrier  USS 
Constellation  (CVA  64). 

• Three  recently  built  deep-draft  piers 
will  substantially  increase  the  flow  of 
supplies  into  Danang,  Vietnam.  The 
piers  can  accommodate  six  large  ships 
simultaneously  and  an  estimated  5,400 
tons  can  be  offloaded  every  four  hours. 


Dredged  to  a depth  of  more  than  25  feet, 
the  piers,  for  the  first  time,  enable  ocean- 
going vessels  to  discharge  their  cargoes 
into  waiting  trucks. 

40  YEARS  AGO— 

in  the  March  1947  All  Hands 

• With  the  high-speed  flight  tests  this 
spring  of  the  new  D-558  jet  plane,  the 
Navy  has  announced  its  participation  in 
the  race  for  sonic-  and  supersonic-speed 
aircraft  now  in  progress  all  over  the 
world.  Built  by  Douglas,  the  new  D-558 
Skystreak  is  an  all-jet-powered  experi- 
mental model  intended  by  the  Navy  to 
explore  the  speed  regions  of  compressi- 
bility— the  approximate  speed  of  sound, 
which  ranges  from  about  600  to  900 
miles  per  hour,  depending  on  altitude 
and  temperature.  Nicknamed  the  “super- 
sonic test  tube,”  Skystreak  is  completely 
self-powered.  For  the  safety  of  the  test 
pilot  in  event  of  trouble  at  the  extreme 
speeds  for  which  it  is  designed,  the  entire 
nose  section  of  the  plane  is  constructed 
to  drop  off  at  the  pilot’s  control.  Break- 
ing off  just  aft  of  the  cockpit,  the  nose 
section,  with  the  pilot  still  aboard,  will 
be  able  to  slow  down  to  speeds  at  which 
it  will  be  safe  for  the  pilot  to  bail  out. 

• The  USO,  whose  members  in  World 
War  II  got  as  close  to  the  front  lines  as 
a non-combatant  can,  and  sometimes 
uncomfortably  closer,  is  curtailing  opera- 
tions generally  now,  in  preparation  for 
shutting  down  on  Dec.  31.  Many  USO 
clubs  have  closed  their  doors,  but  the 
Navy  has  asked  the  USO  to  continue, 
within  the  limits  of  its  1947  budget,  to  run 
clubs  in  key  areas  where  large  numbers  of 
naval  personnel  still  are  on  duty.  Com- 
mandants of  naval  districts  have  indicated 
which  clubs  will  be  most  needed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  USO’s  service.  □ 

Three  ships  moored  at  the  new  deep- 
draft  piers  in  Danang,  Vietnam. 
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uss 

Theodore 

Roosevelt 

Crew  of  the  newest  Nimitz-class  carrier  finds  that  pre- 
commissioning can  be  one  of  the  hardest  jobs  in  the  Navy 


“We,  as  a nation,  cannot  escape  the 
paradox  of  peace — that  peace  rests,  ulti- 
mately, on  the  strength  and  the  will  of 
the  ‘just,  armed  man.’ 

“Let  us  go  forth  with  all  the  vigor, 
determination  and  sheer  exuberance  of 
the  man  whose  great  contributions  as  a 


peacemaker  we  honor  today:  Theodore 
Roosevelt,”  said  Secretary  of  Defense 
Casper  Weinberger,  principal  speaker  at 
the  Oct.  25  commissioning  of  the  Navy’s 
newest  aircraft  carrier,  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (CVN  71). 

Thousands  attended  the  ceremony  at 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding  in  Newport 
News,  Va.,  to  see  the  Navy’s  aircraft  car- 
rier fleet  grow  to  15. 

This  new  warship  represents  the  height 
of  shipbuilding  technology.  “T.R.”  is 
the  largest  single  mobile  man-made  struc- 
ture ever  built. 
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Appropriate  pomp  and  ceremony  set 
the  scene  as  Commanding  Officer 
Capt.  Paul  W.  Parcells  and  his  crew 
man  the  Navy’s  newest  CVN,  ending 
months  of  pre-commissioning  work. 


The  ship  has  four  aircraft  elevators 
that  together  cover  1 ,000  square  feet  and 
a flight  deck  longer  than  two  and  a half 
football  fields.  From  its  keel  to  the  top 
of  its  mast,  T.R.  is  as  high  as  a 24-story 
skyscraper. 

More  than  50,000  tons  of  structural 
steel  form  its  hull.  More  than  a million 
pounds  of  aluminum  and  three  million 
pounds  of  weld  metal  were  used  in  the 
ship’s  construction.  Its  wiring  equals 
4,300  times  its  1,092-foot  length. 

The  carrier’s  propulsion  plant  has  two 
nuclear  reactors;  T.R.  can  sail  for  13 
years  without  refueling.  The  daily  capac- 
ity for  the  fresh  water  distilling  plant  is 
400,000  gallons. 

It’s  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
one  billion  tubes,  transistors  and  diodes 
in  Roosevelt’s  electronic  equipment,  and 
there  are  more  than  29,000  light  fixtures 
throughout  the  ship. 

Each  of  the  carrier’s  two  anchors 
weighs  30  tons,  each  of  the  rudders  is  65 
tons,  and  each  of  the  four  propellers  is 
more  than  32  tons. 

There  are  more  than  2,000  telephones 
aboard,  and  T.R.  cooks  will  serve  more 
than  18,000  meals  daily  when  under  way. 


But  even  with  all  these  “more  thans,’’ 
the  most  impressive  thing  about  Roose- 
velt may  be  a “less  than.’’  The  carrier 
was  commissioned  in  less  than  the  time 
allotted — 16  months  ahead  of  schedule — 
saving  the  Navy  an  estimated  $80  million 
in  program  costs. 

“Faster  delivery,  of  course,  means 
lower  costs,  and  that’s  important  to  the 
taxpayer,  to  the  Navy,  and  to  us,’’  said 
Edward  J.  Campbell,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer. 

But  in  these  uncertain  times,  faster 
delivery  means  much,  much  more.  “Each 
Mm/tz-class  carrier  is  yet  another  sentinel 
standing  watch  over  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  as  a nation  and  the  peace  to  which 
we  as  people  are  so  deeply  committed,’’ 
Campbell  said. 

The  key  to  this  successful  delivery  and 
swift  construction  was  the  shipyard’s 
computer-aided  design  and  manufactur- 
ing procedures,  modular  construction 
technology  and  the  superlift  capacity  of 
the  900-ton  crane,  Campbell  said. 

The  carrier  took  shape  in  the  computer 
system  with  two-  and  three-dimensional 
images  representing  the  hull  and  frame. 


while  structural  engineers  used  the  exten- 
sive computer  memory  to  check  vast 
numbers  of  variables  and  ensure  the 
flight  deck  assembly  could  withstand 
extreme  pressures  and  stress. 

At  the  same  time,  use  of  the  “super- 
block”  concept  (where  huge  metal  sec- 
tions are  pieced  together  by  a giant  crane 
to  form  the  ship’s  hull),  is  made  possible 
by  the  crane’s  enormous  lifting  capability. 
This  has  added  a new  dimension  to  carrier 
construction,  according  to  Bob  Savage, 
the  construction  superintendent  in  charge 
of  work  on  the  final  assembly  plan. 

“The  crane  lifted  the  14  flight  deck 
assemblies,  weighing  860  tons  each,  onto 
Roosevelt,  and  everything  fit  like  a 
glove,”  Savage  said.  “It  was  like  a giant 
jigsaw  puzzle.” 

Using  this  huge  crane,  160  modules  or 
subassemblies,  weighing  from  100  to  900 
tons,  were  combined  to  create  this  mas- 
sive warship. 

Roosevelt  will  be  a key  element  of  the 
Navy’s  forward-deployed  defense  strat- 
egy, tasked  with  maintaining  open  sea 
lanes  of  communication. 

T.R.  will  be  part  of  an  elite  battle 
group  with  the  capability  of  projecting 
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nearly  100  aircraft  to  most  points  on  the 
globe.  The  A-6E  Intruder  all-weather 
attack  aircraft  and  the  F/A-18  Hornet 
strike-fighter  are  part  of  the  air  wing 
that  will  carry  out  long-range  air-to- 
ground  strike  missions,  surveillance  of 
major  shipping  routes  and  anti-sub- 
marine warfare. 

“People  talk  about  the  main  battery 
of  a carrier  being  its  aircraft,”  said  Capt. 
Paul  W.  Parcells,  commanding  officer. 
“It’s  all  baloney.  The  main  battery  of  a 
ship  is  the  people,  because  without  those 
people,  those  aircraft  won’t  fly. 

“So  in  order  to  carry  out  a successful 
mission,  we  Roosevelt  leaders  take  care 
of  our  sailors.  I was  a ‘white  hat’  a good 
many  years  ago,  and  I think  I have  a good 
understanding  of  what  makes  a man  tick 
— whether  he’s  a ‘white  hat’  or  an  officer. 

“I  speak  to  every  single  crewman  who 
checks  on  board  this  ship.  Everyone  on 
the  ship  deserves  the  right  to,  one,  know 
who  his  commanding  officer  is  and  meet 
him  in  person,  and,  two,  hear  his  (com- 
manding officer’s)  approach  and  philos- 
ophy to  things.” 

The  CO  also  discussed  some  of  the 
problems  that  come  with  having  thou- 


sands of  sailors  assigned  to  a ship  that 
won’t  sail  for  months  or  years.  “It’s  been 
a very  hard  time,”  said  Parcells.  “It’s 
been  a very,  very  tougji  environment.  It’s 
been  unpleasant  to  have  people  stationed 
here  for  up  to  three  years  undergoing 
training.” 

The  precommissioning  unit  completed 
the  intensive  training  program.  Each 
sailor  became  fully  qualified  in  general 
damage  control  and  received  unique 
training  for  his  particular  department. 

At  the  peak  of  training,  almost  500 
sailors  were  transported  daily  from  the 
shipyard  to  numerous  training  activities 
including  Fleet  Combat  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck;  Naval  Air  Station  Oceana; 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek; 
and  Naval  Station  Norfolk,  Va.  Air  de- 
partment personnel  even  got  underway 
with  other  ships. 

Despite  all  the  logistics  problems  in- 
volved in  such  extensive  training,  the 
final  results  were  worth  it. 

“By  the  end  of  this  enormous  training 
evolution,  Roosevelt  leaders  felt  that 
each  sailor  knew  his  responsibilities  fully 
and  knew  that  if  personal  situations  im- 
posed any  problems  with  fulfilling  those 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman 
spoke  at  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
commissioning  ceremonies,  which  in- 
cluded (opposite)  the  actual  manning 
of  the  ship  and  (left)  the  presentation 
of  a portrait  of  the  Roosevelt  family 
home,  donated  by  Mrs.  Lehman. 


responsibilities — we  were  here  for  him,” 
said  Cmdr.  Bill  Joyce,  training  officer 
and  executive  department  head. 

“I  emphasize  to  my  officers,  chief 
petty  officers  and  leading  petty  officers 
that  it’s  important  that  our  sailors  know 
they  are  taken  care  of,”  said  the  com- 
manding officer. 

“It’s  tough,  considering  our  average 
sailor  is  only  20  years  old.  And  most 
likely  these  sailors  joined  the  Navy  to  see 
the  world  and  they  haven’t  done  it  yet,” 
said  Parcells,  “but  we  will. 

“It’s  not  like  home — but  a warship 
will  never  be  like  home.  So,  I’ve  had  to 
formulate  the  policy,  morale  and  charac- 
ter of  this  vessel  to  make  it  as  much  like 
home  as  possible. 

“It’s  exciting,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  this  character  will  remain 
with  the  ship  for  the  rest  of  her  commis- 
sioned life. 

''Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  newest 
M/77/rz-class  carrier,  and  if  I have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  she  will  be  the  finest 
carrier  in  the  U.S.  Navy.”D 

— Story  and  photos  by 
J02  Jodelle  Blankenship 
NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Ditched 

A Dutch  Guiana  survival  story 


Catholics  aboard?”  Punchy  West  told 
him,  ‘‘Father,  you  are  the  only  Catholic 
aboard.”  I sincerely  believe  this  made 
him  pray  more  diligently  for  our  safety. 
In  light  of  later  events,  I must  admit  the 
chaplain  did  good  work. 

The  choice  to  ditch  at  sea  was  easy. 
If  we  had  jumped  out  over  the  jungle 
and  our  parachutes  opened  in  time,  we 
might  find  ourselves  hung  up  in  trees  that 
reached  60  feet  and  higher  above  the 
jungle  floor.  Even  if  we  did  make  it 
safely  to  the  ground,  our  chances  of  find- 
ing each  other  in  the  dense  jungle  were 


Story  by  Bernard  J.  Weitzman 


Nov.  9,  1943,  is  a date  I’ll  never  forget. 
And,  I’m  sure  that  the  rest  of  my  buddies 
who  made  up  the  crew  of  that  PV-I  Vega 
Ventura  patrol  plane  and  a certain  Army 
chaplain,  have  no  problems  remember- 
ing either. 

The  day  started  with  a routine  air  pa- 
trol over  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  Ger- 
man submarines.  We  were  assigned  to 
Navy  Bombing  Squadron  131  and  had 
taken  off  that  morning  from  Zandery 
Field,  Dutch  Guiana  (now  Surinam),  an 
air  base  we  Navy  types  shared  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

We  had  been  patrolling  for  five  hours 
before  setting  a course  for  Atkinson  Field, 
British  Guiana,  for  refueling.  When  I say 
‘‘we,”  I refer  to  pilot  Lt.j.g.  John  Pow- 
ers, co-pilot  Ensign  Joseph  Greene,  Avia- 
tion Machinist’s  Mate  1st  Class  Luther 
McPherson,  mechanic;  Aviation  Ord- 
nanceman  2nd  Class  Donald  ‘‘Punchy” 
West;  and  yours  truly,  Weitzman,  as 
radioman. 

While  our  aircraft  was  being  serviced 
at  Atkinson  Field,  we  met  Father  Francis 
Waterstraat,  a chaplain  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Corps.  He  was  looking  for  a 
ride  to  Zandery  Field,  our  home  base,  to 
minister  to  the  troops  there.  He  explained 
to  us  that  his  parish  included  most  of  the 
north  coast  of  South  America,  but  he 
had  no  transportation  to  take  him  on  his 
appointed  rounds.  Consequently,  he  had 
to  hitch  rides  on  any  aircraft  available. 

Waterstraat  was  without  prejudice  and 


accepted  a ride  with  us.  What  else  could 
he  do?  We  were  his  only  choice. 

The  patrol  started  out  routinely.  Then 
we  spotted  an  enemy  submarine  crash 
diving.  The  sub  had  spotted  us  before  we 
could  attack.  I radioed  our  base,  reporting 
enemy  contact  and  our  position.  Orders 
came  back,  ‘‘Remain  on  station  until  re- 
lieved.” Our  relief  was  a PBY  Catalina 
patrol  plane  lumbering  our  way  at  110 
knots  from  Naval  Air  Station  Trinidad. 

We  shadowed  the  sub  for  four  hours, 
until  our  fuel  situation  became  critical. 
By  the  time  our  relief  arrived,  we  had  just 
enough  fuel  to  get  back  to  Zandrey  Field 
without  any  reserve. 

Our  flight  back  to  Zandrey  was  un- 
eventful until  we  began  our  approach  to 
the  air  field.  It  was  6 p.m.  A tropical 
rainstorm  greeted  us  and  due  to  dense 
fog  and  rain,  we  couldn’t  see  a thing  and 
our  fuel  had  run  out.  It  was  going  to  be 
impossible  to  land  since  there  were  no 
sophisticated  electronic  landing  aids  to 
guide  us  in.  The  jungle  was  below  and 
the  coastline  was  20  miles  to  the  north. 

The  voice  of  our  pilot.  Powers,  came 
over  the  intercom,  ‘‘We  can  bail  out  over 
the  jungle  or  we  can  land  at  sea.  The 
choice  is  yours.”  Some  choice.  But  we 
had  to  give  our  captain  an  immediate 
answer,  and  all  of  us,  including  Water- 
straat agreed,  ‘‘Let’s  try  it  at  sea.”  Pow- 
ers banked  the  aircraft  and  we  headed 
out  to  sea  and  a crash  landing. 

Waterstraat  asked,  ‘‘Are  there  any 
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nil.  This,  after  all,  was  the  same  area 
where  Frank  Buck,  the  famed  explorer 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  gave  up  and 
returned  to  civilization  without  any  mean- 
ingful exploration. 

If  our  crew  had  been  paying  attention 
during  survival  drills,  we  would  have  an 
excellent  chance  of  launching  the  life  raft 
and  staying  afloat  until  rescued.  We’d 
soon  find  out. 

My  responsibility  as  radioman  made 
it  necessary  to  send  out  our  present  posi- 
tion and  where  we  hoped  to  ditch  at  sea. 
Voice  communication  was  out  because  of 


the  weather  and  the  distance  from  base. 
I sent  the  message  in  Morse  Code  and, 
luckily,  it  was  received  at  Zandrey  Field. 

Landing  at  sea,  especially  in  a land 
plane,  presents  a number  of  problems 
that  are  difficult  to  comprehend  unless 
you  have  experienced  them.  We  had  to 
jettison  all  loose  gear  on  board,  along 
with  the  pilot’s  canopy;  drop  our  depth 
charges;  destroy  the  IFF  (Identification 
Friend  or  Foe)  code  box;  and  fasten  our 
seat  belts  and  brace  for  impact. 

Powers,  who  had  never  ditched  a plane 
before  in  his  life,  made  a beautiful  land- 


ing under  horrible  conditions:  inky  black 
night,  heavy  rain  and  gusty  winds. 

We  touched  down  gently  enough  but 
the  plane  skipped  some  distance  before 
losing  air  speed,  settling  into  the  sea  in 
a Niagara  of  water  spray  that  inundated 
the  cockpit. 

We  had  to  act  fast!  The  plane  was 
going  to  sink,  and  none  of  us  wanted  to 
go  to  the  bottom  with  it.  Our  training 
did  pay  off.  Co-pilot  Greene  and  me- 
chanic McPherson  were  able  to  launch 
the  life  raft  on  one  side  of  the  plane  while 
the  rest  of  us,  including  the  hitchhiking 
chaplain,  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plane  keeping  afloat  in  our  Mae  Wests. 

We  were  all  out  of  the  plane  in  time 
to  see  it  sink  below  the  surface.  The  time 
elapsed  from  landing  until  the  plane  dis- 
appeared was  about  20  seconds. 

At  first,  it  seemed  that  our  situation 
was  not  good.  The  howling  wind  and 
blackness  prevented  the  rest  of  us  from 
making  contact  with  Greene  and  McPher- 
son in  the  raft.  And  in  the  confusion  of 
the  moment,  we  weren’t  sure  in  which 
direction  we  had  to  swim  to  reach  shore. 

We  soon  realized  that  we  had  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  a river,  which  may  not 
have  been  so  fortunate  had  the  tide  been 
going  out.  But,  a “force”  must  have 
been  with  us,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in 
and  slowly  carrying  us  along  with  it. 

Waterstraat  presented  a problem.  He 
said,  “I  can’t  swim.  You  fellows  go  on 
and  let  me  make  it  by  myself.”  This 
didn’t  make  any  sense  to  the  rest  of  us 
and  we  surely  didn’t  want  to  lose  our 
“father,”  whose  prayers  had  done  well 
for  us  so  far.  So,  we  took  off  our  belts 
and  fashioned  a rope  to  keep  him  close 
to  us.  Thus,  with  the  chaplain  in  tow,  we 
set  out  for  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river. 

We  were  making  good  progress  when 
I suddenly  felt  something  bump  against 
my  thigh.  I asked  Powers  if  he  had  kicked 
me.  He  replied  in  the  negative  and  queried 
if  I had  just  kicked  him.  Following  a 
nervous  gulp,  I said,  “No.”  At  this,  as 
if  on  cue,  we  both  cried  out  “Oh-oh!” 


World  War  ll-vintage  PV-1. 
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We  weren’t  the  only  ones  swimming  in 
these  parts.  But  whatever  it  was  decided 
to  leave  us  alone. 

At  about  2 a.m.,  after  eight  hours  in 
the  water,  we  felt  mud  underfoot.  We’d 
made  it  to  one  of  the  river  banks.  Al- 
though our  landfall  was  in  a swamp  and 
not  all  that  solid,  it  was  still  land. 

While  sitting  in  the  muck,  going  over 
our  good  fortune,  insects  began  to  attack 
us  ferociously.  Our  Navy  vocabulary  was 
soon  put  to  the  test  and  we  passed  with 
flying  colors.  The  air  turned  blue  from 
our  tirade  against  the  foe.  Meanwhile, 
Waterstraat  pretended  to  be  asleep,  not 
hearing  a word  we  uttered.  He  had  to  be 
a saint  to  put  up  with  our  verbal  assaults. 

Just  before  daybreak,  we  heard  voices 
in  the  distance.  As  darkness  gave  way 


to  dawn,  we  spotted  a group  of  natives 
getting  out  of  their  boat  that  had  been 
grounded  by  the  outgoing  tide.  They 
were  fishermen  from  a nearby  village 
who  caught  fish  by  constructing  long  net 
fences  parallel  to  the  shoreline.  When  the 
tide  came  in,  the  fish  came  in.  When  the 
tide  went  out,  the  fish  were  caught  in  the 
netting.  1 can  imagine  their  surprise  when 
they  realized  that  the  tide  had  brought 
in  more  than  fish  on  this  occasion. 

Using  a mudsled,  the  natives  picked  us 
up  and  returned  us  to  their  boat,  where 
we  were  served  a breakfast  of  fish  and 
tea  prepared  over  a fire  built  in  the  aft 
end  of  their  boat. 

All  of  us  ate  ravenously  of  the  fish, 
with  the  exception  of  Waterstraat,  who 
was  a bit  concerned  about  the  sanitary 


conditions  aboard  our  rescuer’s  seagoing 
cafe.  But,  when  he  saw  how  much  we 
were  enjoying  the  repast,  he  gave  in  to 
a growling  stomach  and  joined  us. 

About  10  a.m.,  a Navy  blimp  spotted 
us  and  approached,  using  a bullhorn  to 
ask  about  our  condition.  1 signaled  by 
semaphore  that  we  were  okay  but  that 
two  of  our  crew  were  missing.  They  an- 
swered not  to  worry  and  that  we  would 
be  picked  up  in  a short  time. 

Two  hours  later,  a Grumman  Duck 
amphibious  plane,  piloted  by  Army  Ma- 
jor Art  Williams,  famous  for  conduct- 
ing daring  rescues  of  airmen  at  sea  and 
along  jungle  rivers,  landed  to  pick  us  up. 
We  weren’t  sure  what  had  happened  to 
Greene  and  McPherson,  which  gave  us 
considerable  concern.  But  Williams  al- 
layed our  fears  by  informing  us  that 
another  search  plane  had  spotted  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  With  this 
good  news,  Williams  taxied  his  plane  to 
the  other  side  and  picked  up  the  two  men. 

Greene  and  McPherson  had  been  spot- 
ted earlier  that  morning  by  an  aircraft  of 
our  squadron  out  searching  for  us.  But 
our  joy  at  being  rescued  was  darkened 
by  news  that,  while  making  a steep  turn 
at  low  air  speed,  the  rescue  plane  plunged 
into  the  sea,  killing  all  on  board. 

Flying  back  out  over  the  sea  enroute 
to  Zandrey  Field,  1 looked  down  and 
noticed  a number  of  dorsal  fins  slicing 
through  the  water.  I couldn’t  help  but 
wonder  if,  on  the  previous  night,  the 
deadly  owner  of  one  of  those  fins  hadn’t 
bumped  against  Powers  and  me. 

On  returning  to  base,  the  guys  in  the 
radio  shack  who  picked  up  my  distress 
transmission  prior  to  our  ditching  kidded 
me  by  asking,  “Bernie,  we  received  your 
message,  but  why  was  your  fist  so 
shaky?”  1 didn’t  take  offense.  We  had 
been  rescued  and  that  was  good  enough 
for  me.D 


Weitzman  now  is  a consultant  in  Lilydale, 
Minnesota. 
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Guided  missile  destroyer (DDG) 


KANIN  Class 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
All  Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles 
describing  the  ships  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  Navy  community  with  a better 
understanding  of  Soviet  naval  developments 
and  fleet  battle  capabilities. 

The  Kanin?,  were  originally  Krupnyy- 


class  guided-missile  destroyers  and  were 
subsequently  converted. 

Displacement:  4,800  tons  full  load; 
Length:  140  meters  (460  feet); 
Propulsion:  Steam  turbines.  Top  speed, 
34  knots; 

Main  armament:  One  twin  SA-N-1  SAM 


launcher;  two  quad  57mm  AA  gun 
mounts. 

The  Kanin  Class  is  primarily  an  anti- 
submarine ship  but  also  has  anti-aircraft 
capability.  They  carry  ten  anti-submarine 
torpedo  tubes,  anti-submarine  rocket 
launchers,  and  a helicopter  platform.  □ 
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Airman 

apprentice 

training 

Story  and  photos  by  PH2  Michael  D.P.  Flynn 


More  than  one-third  of  the  recruits 
entering  the  Navy  do  not  have  formal 
Navy  school  guarantees,  according  to 
recruiting  statistics.  But  the  airman  ap- 
prentice programs  located  at  the  Orlando, 
Fla.,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  and  San  Diego 
naval  training  centers  help  bridge  the 
training  gap  between  boot  camp  and 
“A”  school. 

Master  Chief  Aircraft  Maintenance- 
man  James  V.  Jackson,  training  coor- 
dinator at  the  San  Diego  school,  said  that 
many  recruits  go  into  the  apprentice  pro- 
gram with  negative  feelings.  “ . . . It’s 
like  they’ve  been  cheated  by  not  getting 
an  ‘A’  school.  We  stress  that  they  can 
achieve  and  be  successful,  even  without 
an  ‘A’  school.” 

To  support  that  philosophy,  Jackson 
cites  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  Equip- 
ment Technician  2nd  Class  John  R.  Kir- 
by. Kirby  is  the  command’s  first  appren- 
ticeship school  graduate  to  return  as  an 
instructor. 

“I’m  an  example  of  what  can  be  done. 
My  original  goal  was  to  make  E-5  in  five 
years — I did  it  in  three,”  Kirby  said. 


Jackson  personally  recruited  Kirby  to 
instruct  at  the  school.  “I  was  floored,” 
Kirby  said,  recalling  his  reaction  to  being 
invited  back  to  his  alma  mater.  “Five 
years  ago  I was  a student.  Now,  as  an 
instructor,  I can  pass  on  advice  to  my 
students  that  will  help  them  avoid  mak- 
ing those  common  mistakes  once  they  get 
into  the  fleet.” 

During  the  four-week  school,  students 


are  given  familiarization  lessons  in  topics 
that  touch  on  all  ratings  in  aviation,  in- 
cluding avionics,  powerplants,  aviation 
firefighting  and  safety  equipment. 

“The  students  receive  about  40  les- 
sons, and  it’s  a challenging  four  weeks 
for  them,”  Kirby  said.  “I  explain  up 
front  which  rating  a particular  lesson 
relates  to,  and  that  seems  to  hold  their 
attention.” 

Kirby,  25,  also  uses  himself  to  moti- 
vate students.  “My  students  see  I’m  a 
second  class,  notice  how  young  I look, 
and  ask  me,  ‘Sir,  how  old  are  you?’  I 
answer  by  saying.  Til  tell  you  if  you 
graduate.’  It  seems  to  work  because  sev- 
eral of  my  students  have  come  back  to 
find  out.” 

Students  receive  the  benefit  of  each 
instructor’s  firsthand  experiences.  “We 
have  the  sea  time,  we’ve  been  there,” 


Firefighting  drills  are  but  one  part  of 
the  multi-faceted  curriculum  students 
are  exposed  to  in  the  airman  appren- 
tice programs. 
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Airman  apprentice  training 


Kirby  said.  “Our  graduates  are  better 
prepared  (for  their  jobs  in  the  fleet)  be- 
cause they  know  what’s  going  to  happen 
once  they  report.  They  know  about  hav- 
ing to  do  time  mess  cooking  or  working 
in  the  line  division.  We  don’t  disguise  the 
reality  of  Navy  life. 

“We  also  tell  them  they  can  still  get 
an  ‘A’  school  once  they  get  to  their  squad- 
rons or  ships.  It  just  won’t  happen  right 
away,’’  Kirby  said. 

“Our  main  advantage  over  ‘A’  schools 
is  that  the  airman  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram lets  the  young  sailor  strike  for  any- 
thing,’’ Jackson  said. 

The  program’s  staff  encourages  ship- 
board and  squadron  commanding  offi- 
cers and  executive  officers  who  have 
graduates  of  the  program  in  their  com- 
mands to  visit  and  inspect  the  school’s 
facilities,  and  many  do.  “They  leave  here 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  our  entire 
program,  from  our  lesson  plans  to  our 
training  aids,’’  Jackson  said. 

The  school  has  acquired  equipment 
from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Train- 
ing that  adds  realism  to  the  training  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  discarded  jet  en- 
gines, cut  away  to  expose  their  inner 
workings,  the  school  has  ejection  seats, 
tools,  avionics,  search  and  rescue  flares, 
rafts  and  parachutes. 

The  most  recent  additions  to  the 


school’s  training  program  are  two  A-7 
Corsairs  from  Davis  Monthan  Air  Force 
Base,  Ariz.  The  jets  are  used  for  hands- 
on  training  for  such  subjects  as  pitot- 
static  tubes,  auxiliary  power  units,  land- 
ing gear,  “black  boxes,”  aircraft  towing, 
and  aviation  firefighting.  The  airman 
apprenticeship  school  also  features  a 
T-39  Saberliner,  which  sits  in  front  of  the 
main  building.  “The  aircraft  helps  to  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  fireman  and  seaman 
apprenticeship  schools,”  Jackson  said. 

The  success  of  the  apprenticeship 
school  is  reflected  in  the  career  develop- 
ment of  sailors  who  have  completed  the 
program  then  gone  to  fleet  commands. 
Airman  David  C Huckins,  19,  and  Air- 
man Larry  Alves,  26,  assigned  to  Fighter 
Squadron  213,  NAS  Marimar,  San  Di- 
ego, are  two  such  sailors. 

Huckins  graduated  from  the  program 
at  Great  Lakes. 

“The  school  gave  me  a good  basic 
understanding  of  the  ratings  in  aviation, 
and  there  have  been  no  surprises.  What 
I’m  doing  now  is  exactly  what  I was  told 
it  would  be  like,”  he  said.  “I  started  out 
in  the  squadron’s  first  lieutenant  office. 

Following  a day  of  training  that  includ- 
ed simulated  casualties  (below)  the 
students  and  their  instructor  pose  for 
class  picture  (right). 


but  when  the  work  load  was  light,  my 
supervisor  saw  to  it  that  I had  plenty 
of  time  to  visit  the  various  shops  for  on- 
the-job  training,”  Huckins  said.  “This 
helped  me  see  the  overall  aviation  picture. 
I knew  1 wanted  to  work  on  airplanes, 
but  I wasn’t  exactly  sure  in  what  way.” 

Like  his  brother  Bernard,  a third  class 
petty  officer  at  Early  Warning  Squadron 
127,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Huckins  decided  to 
strike  for  the  aviation  structural  me- 
chanics’ rate. 

Alves  is  an  aviation  administrationman 
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striker  who  transferred  to  VF  213  from 
VF  103.  His  first  interest  was  in  the  avia- 
tion electrician’s  mate  rating.  “My  in- 
structor during  school  was  an  AE  chief,’’ 
he  said.  “He  told  us  about  AEs  and  made 
it  sound  interesting.’’ 

Soon  after  reporting  to  VF  213,  Alves 
learned  that  the  AE  rating  was  closed. 
On  recommendation  of  his  career  coun- 
selor, he  then  looked  into  the  more  open 
AZ  rating.  “I  looked  it  over,  and  it 
seemed  very  interesting  to  me,’’  Alves 
said. 


Like  all  apprenticeship  school  gradu- 
ates, Alves  attended  the  Fleet  Readi- 
ness Aviation  Maintenance  Program 
(FRAMP)  before  assignment  to  his 
squadron.  From  the  start,  his  new  squad- 
ron expressed  an  interest  in  his  well- 
being. 

“Whenever  I was  assigned  TAD  to 
stand  gate  guard  duty  on  the  flightline, 
they  let  me  know  it  wasn’t  a punish- 
ment— that  I was  important  to  the  squad- 
ron and  their  door  was  always  open  if 
I had  problems,”  Alves  said. 


“I  feel  you  get  out  of  the  program 
what  you  put  into  it.  If  you  want  to  lay 
down  and  play  dead,  then  you’re  hurting 
yourself,”  Alves  said.  “I  think  that  you 
really  have  to  show  the  command  that 
you  really  want  to  do  something,  for 
yourself  and  the  command,  in  order  to 
make  the  striker’s  program  work.”D 

Flynn  is  a photojournalist  assigned  to  FltA  V- 
ComPac,  San  Diego.  He  also  is  a graduate 
of  the  airman  apprenticeship  program  at 
Great  Lakes. 
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Surface  Navy  celebrates 
25  years  of  nuclear  power 


USS  Long  Beach 


In  the  autumn  of  ’61 , John  F.  Kennedy 
was  ending  the  first  year  of  his  presi- 
dency; Mr.  Ed,  the  famous  talking  horse, 
made  his  television  debut;  New  York 
Yankee  slugger  Roger  Maris  was  only  a 
few  swings  away  from  breaking  Babe 
Ruth’s  single-season  home  run  record; 
and  the  atom  joined  the  surface  Navy. 

The  Navy’s  first  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face ship,  USS  Long  Beach  (CGN  9)  was 
commissioned  in  Boston  that  autumn,  on 
Sept.  9. 

Today,  Kennedy,  Mr.  Ed  and  Maris 
are  memories,  but  the  “grande  dame’’  of 
the  nuclear  surface  fleet,  although  older 
than  most  of  the  1,000  men  stationed 
aboard  it,  is  still  going  strong. 

As  warships  go.  Long  Beach  has 
reached  middle  age.  But  overhauls  and 
regular  hardware  upgrades  have  kept  the 
15,000-ton  guided  missile  cruiser  in  prime 
condition.  The  ship’s  25-year  career  ex- 
emplifies the  long-term  success  of  the 
Navy’s  nuclear  surface  ship  program. 
Yet  there  was  a time  when  few  thought 
such  a milestone  would  be  reached. 

In  a U.S.  government  laboratory  under 
the  University  of  Chicago’s  Stagg  Field, 
Enrico  Fermi  set  in  motion  the  first  sus- 
tained energy-producing  atomic  chain 
reaction  in  1942.  Nine  years  later,  the 
Navy  began  to  build  and  test  an  atomic- 
powered  marine  engine  at  the  National 
Reactor  Test  Station,  near  Arco,  Idaho. 

That  engine  was  the  same  type  even- 
tually installed  in  the  world’s  first  nu- 
clear-powered vessel,  the  submarine  USS 
Nautilus  (SSN  571).  The  1955  message, 
“Under  way  on  nuclear  power’’  echoed 
throughout  the  world’s  oceans.  The  chief 
of  naval  operations  at  that  time,  Adm. 


Robert  Carney,  recommended  the  entire 
battle  fleet  immediately  begin  converting 
from  fuel  oil  to  nuclear  propulsion.  Jane’s 
Fighting  Ships  called  it  “the  most  im- 
portant development  in  naval  history 
since  the  steam  engine.”  Following  the 
successful  testing  of  atomic  engines  in 


submarines,  the  Navy  prepared  to  intro- 
duce nuclear  power  into  its  surface  fleet. 
Carney’s  successor,  Adm.  Arleigh  A. 
Burke,  requested  two  aircraft  carriers, 
four  cruisers  and  12  destroyers.  Planners 
in  the  ’50s  envisioned  a nuclear-powered 
fleet  by  1970.  Burke  attended  the  keel- 
laying ceremony  for  the  lead  ship  of  his 
ambitious  program  on  the  15th  anniver- 
sary of  Fermi’s  experiment,  Dec.  2,  1957. 
The  ship  was  the  U.S.  Navy’s  first  cruiser 
built  since  World  War  II  and  the  world’s 


only  cruiser  armed  exclusively  with  guided 
missiles.  Anticipated  cost:  $87  million. 

The  new  cruiser  was  christened  USS 
Long  Beach  on  July  14,  1959,  the  South- 
ern California  city  nosing  out  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Portland,  Maine,  and  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.,  for  the  historic  ship’s 
name.  More  than  7,000  guests  watched 
Mrs.  Craig  Hosmer,  wife  of  the  Long 
Beach  congressman,  break  a bottle  of 
domestic  champagne  across  the  bow  of 
the  world’s  first  nuclear-powered  surface 
warship. 

Scaffolding  still  surrounded  the  charac- 
teristic box-shaped  superstructure,  the 
skin  of  the  ship  was  dotted  with  primer 
paint,  and  loose  cables  were  exposed  top- 
side. But  the  Long  Beach  builders  met 
their  goal  of  beating  the  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship  SS  Savannah  to  sea  by 
seven  days. 

Burke  was  urging  Congress  to  fund 
a class  of  nuclear-powered  “super  car- 
riers,” leading  with  USS  Enterprise  (CVN 
65).  Meanwhile,  the  new  target  cost  for 
completing  USS  Long  Beach  had  almost 
tripled:  $250  million. 

Two  factors  contributing  to  the  cost 
overrun  were  the  Navy’s  demand  for  per- 
fection in  every  detail  of  construction 
and  constant  design  changes  to  keep  the 
ship’s  system  at  “state-of-the-art”  levels. 
More  than  14,500,000  square  feet  of 
blueprints  were  drawn  up  during  Long 
Beach's  construction,  enough  paper  to 
cover  325  football  fields. 

The  payoff  for  all  this  attention  to 
detail  came  on  July  7,  1961,  when  Long 
Beach  underwent  its  first  atomic-pow- 
ered sea  trials.  Riding  the  ship  were  the 
two  major  proponents  of  naval  nuclear 
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Three  of  the  Navy’s  first  nuclear-pow- 
ered warships— USS  Enterprise  (CVN 
65),  USS  Bainbridge  (CGN  25)  and 
USS  Long  Beach  (CGN  9)— steam 
through  the  Mediterranean  in  1965. 

power,  Deputy  CNO  for  Development 
(later  CNO)  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  Hay- 
ward and  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover, 
known  as  the  father  of  the  nuclear  Navy. 

Rickover  said  Long  Beach  met  or  ex- 
ceeded all  design  specifications.  “Once 
her  potential  is  understood,”  he  wrote 
while  on  board,  “it  may  well  have  the  sig- 
nificance for  surface  naval  warfare  that 
the  Nautilus  has  for  undersea  warfare.” 

Aside  from  providing  a reliable  source 
of  heat  to  power  ship’s  boilers  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  without  re- 
fueling, the  nuclear  power  plant  gave 
ship  designers  more  flexibility;  the  ab- 
sence of  large  intakes  and  exhausts  re- 
quired by  a fuel-burning  engine  permitted 
greater  water-tight  integrity  and  left  more 
room  for  weapons  and  magazines. 

Originally  outfitted  with  Terrier  and 
Talos  missiles,  the  721-foot  cruiser  now 
bristles  with  ASROC,  Tomahawk  and 
Harpoon  missiles,  as  well  as  the  Terrier, 
plus  two  5-inch,  .38-caliber  gun  mounts 
and  the  Phalanx  close-in  weapons  system. 

Long  Beach's  first  commanding  offi- 
cer was  Capt.  Eugene  P.  Wilkinson.  No 
stranger  to  nuclear  propulsion,  Wilkin- 
son had  been  a part  of  the  Navy’s  nuclear 
power  program  from  the  start  and  was 
the  first  commanding  officer  of  Nautilus. 

Long  Beach  faced  a heavy  operational 
schedule  after  its  commissioning — Wil- 
kinson’s ship  and  crew  were  under  the 
gun  to  justify  the  creation  of  an  entire 
nuclear-powered  surface  fleet. 

“We  had  a large  number  of  important 
people  come  and  see  the  ship  in  port  and 
ride  the  ship  at  sea,”  Wilkinson  recalled, 
“senior  officers  in  the  Navy  and  impor- 
ant  people  in  Congress  on  the  armed 
services  committees.  It  was  important 
that  the  ship  ran  well,  but  also  the  fact 
that  we  did  have  important  people  come 
and  see  that  the  ship  ran  well  contributed 
to  the  Navy’s  decision  to  build  more  high- 
performance,  nuclear-powered  ships.” 

But  the  price  of  those  high-perform- 


ance ships  was  steep.  Long  Beach's  final 
price  tag  was  $320  million.  That  meant 
it  cost  $60  million  more  than  the  oil- 
burning aircraft  carrier  USS  Kitty  Hawk 
(CV  63),  commissioned  four  months 
earlier.  But  unlike  its  oil-fired  contempo- 
raries, Long  Beach  was  delivered  com- 
plete with  several  years’  worth  of  nuclear 
fuel;  fuel  oil  is  not  a construction  cost 
for  oil-fired  ships. 

Long  Beach  critics  recalled  the  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  com- 
missioned Nov.  25,  1961;  because  of  that 
$451  million  cost,  construction  of  five 
similar  ships  was  cancelled.  It  would  be 
almost  14  years  before  the  U.S.  Navy 
would  commission  another  CVN. 

Burke’s  dream  may  have  foundered 
briefly,  but  it  did  not  sink.  Two  atomic- 
driven  ships  already  under  construction 
were  completed:  USS  Bainbridge  (CGN 
25)  joined  the  fleet  as  a guided  missile 
frigate  (later  reclassified  as  a cruiser)  in 
1962;  USS  Truxtun  (CGN  35)  followed 
five  years  later. 

Long  Beach,  Enterprise  and  Bain- 
bridge steamed  together  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  performing  nearly 
flawlessly  and  visiting  many  domestic 
and  foreign  ports.  They  demonstrated  to 
the  world  that  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
vided combat  ships  with  enhanced  opera- 
tional capabilities  not  achievable  with 
conventionally-powered  vessels. 

Nuclear-powered  ships  soon  became  a 
common  sight  in  harbors  from  West 
Germany  to  Australia. 


Between  1967  and  1974,  the  Navy 
tested  and  trained  its  nuclear-powered 
battle  group  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  while  a new  nuclear  carrier,  USS 
Nimitz  (CVN  68),  went  from  the  drawing 
board  into  construction.  On  Feb.  16, 
1974,  USS  California  (CGN  36)  became 
the  first  nuclear-powered  ship  to  join  the 
fleet  in  seven  years,  and  five  more  CGNs 
were  in  commission  by  1980. 

USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68)  became  the  U.S. 
Navy’s  second  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier  on  May  3,  1975.  Sister  ships  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  and 
USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70)  followed  in 
1977  and  1982,  respectively. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Navy’s 
nuclear-powered  surface  fleet  was  com- 
missioned Oct.  18,  1986.  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (CVN  71)  brings  the  number 
of  surface  “nukes”  to  16.  Meanwhile, 
the  U.S.  submarine  fleet  has  been  con- 
verted entirely  to  nuclear  power,  except 
for  four  diesel  boats  used  for  training. 

Thirty-two  calendar  years  and  over 
3,100  reactor  years  of  accident-free 
atomic  power  afloat  and  the  sustained 
high-level  performance  of  those  ships 
attest  to  the  success  of  the  Navy’s  nuclear 
propulsion  program.  Although  Carney’s 
1951  prediction  has  not  been  totally 
realized,  nuclear-powered  ships  of  U.S. 
Navy  battle  groups  around  the  globe  will 
remain  an  integral  part  of  the  surface 
fleet  into  the  21st  Century.  □ 

Story  by  J02  David  Masci 
NIRA  Det.  5,  San  Diego 
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Hitting  the  silk 

Navy  test  parachutists 


Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Barbara  Scratchard 


It  was  10  in  the  morning  and  the  tem- 
perature was  well  above  100  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. The  hot  breeze  blew  across  the 
flightline,  as  if  someone  had  left  open  the 
door  of  a gigantic  oven. 

A pickup  truck,  commonly  referred  to 
as  a “six-pack,”  pulled  up.  Half  a dozen 
people  dressed  in  dark  green  flight  suits 
got  out  and  began  unloading  the  truck. 
The  gear  was  then  sorted  and  piled  on  the 
tarmack  so  that  each  pile  represented  one 
person’s  equipment.  With  deft  precision, 
the  parachutists  strapped  on  their  gear. 
Then,  it  was  check  and  double  check, 
with  each  person  inspecting  another  and 
then  another,  ensuring  that  all  equipment 
was  packed  correctly  and  was  fully  opera- 
tional. 

By  this  time,  sweat  was  glistening  on 
their  foreheads  and  running  down  the 
sides  of  their  faces.  The  whine  of  the 
nearby  helo’s  jet  engines  signaled  that  it 
was  ready  for  takeoff.  After  some  more 
last-minute  checks,  they  quickly  entered 
the  aircraft  in  sweet  anticipation  of  the 
cooler  air  at  a higher  altitude. 

Ensuring  that  the  Navy’s  personnel 
parachutes  and  harnesses  are  safe  and 
effective,  and  that  the  chutes  meet  their 


A jumpmaster  double-checks  a stu- 
dent’s altimeter  (right);  and  a para- 
chutist tests  a new  canopy  type 
(opposite). 
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Hitting  the  silk 


performance  requirements  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Navy’s  test  para- 
chutists. Since  1979,  these  important  spe- 
cialists have  worked  out  of  the  Aerosys- 
tems  Department  at  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center,  China  Lake,  Calif. 

The  group  consists  of  about  14  air- 
crew survival  equipmentmen,  commonly 
known  as  “parachute  riggers,’’  and  their 
support  personnel.  The  duties  of  the 
Navy  test  parachutists  are  varied  and 
complex,  often  demanding  extra  hours 
to  complete  assigned  projects.  A typical 
day  for  this  group  usually  begins  with 
test-jumping  several  personnel  parachutes 
in  the  morning,  and  then  spending  the 
afternoon  packing  project  chutes,  de- 
signed for  either  vehicle  or  personnel 


Once  parachutes  are  properly  rigged, 
test  jumpers  are  flown  off  the  desert 
floor  to  landings  on  different  surfaces. 
Whatever  the  test,  they  wear  their  em- 
blem with  pride. 


recovery,  and  repacking  the  parachutes 
they  jumped  with  that  morning. 

Test  parachutists  perform  a vital  serv- 
ice for  parachute  design  engineers.  From 
their  test  jumps,  the  parachutists  provide 
essential  feedback  to  engineers  on  the 
performance  of  new  and  modified  para- 


chutes and  harnesses.  Instruments  worn 
and  operated  by  the  test  parachutists  dur- 
ing their  jumps  measure  performance 
parameters,  such  as  stability,  descent 
rate,  opening  shock  and  other  deploy- 
ment factors.  Equipment  comfort  and 
accessibility  of  operating  features  also  are 
evaluated. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  test  para- 
chutists is  to  review  and  validate  new 
rigging  and  packing  instructions  and  pro- 
cedures for  parachutes,  ensuring  that 
they  are  clear,  concise,  and  accurate  be- 
fore they  are  distributed  to  the  fleet. 
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As  might  be  expected,  with  such  tremen- 
dous responsibilities,  these  people  con- 
sider themselves  “a  cut  above.” 

The  test  parachutists  are  trained  at 
China  Lake  and  maintain  a rigorous 
schedule.  Before  earning  the  title  “test 
parachutist,”  they  are  required  to  per- 
form 18  different  jumps.  Water,  high 
altitude,  and  reserve  toss  jumps,  to  name 
a few,  must  be  performed  with  skill  and 
proficiency.  Each  jump  must  be  singu- 
larly mastered  before  progressing  to  the 
next  required  jump.  A minimum  2.5-mile 
run  three  times  a week  is  mandatory 


throughout  their  tour  of  duty.  Many  of 
the  test  parachutists  agree  that  good 
physical  conditioning  helps  them  cope 
with  the  long  hours  and  the  stresses  often 
associated  with  jumping. 

Parachute  operations  lasted  for  two 
hours  on  this  particular  day.  At  the  drop 
zone  (DZ)  everyone  and  everything  seem- 
ed to  be  in  perpetual  motion.  As  the 
jumpers  landed,  they  shed  their  used 
parachute  packs  and  donned  new  ones. 
The  ground  crew  was  busy  picking  up  the 
used  parachutes,  while  DZ  control  check- 
ed wind  direction  and  speed.  After  it  was 


all  over,  everyone  looked  exhausted. 
However,  this  was  just  the  beginning  of 
their  day,  because  the  parachutes  they 
used  today  had  to  be  repacked  for  tomor- 
row’s jumps. 

Thus  the  seemingly  endless  cycle  of 
packing,  jumping,  recovering  and  re- 
packing continues  to  be  acted  out  on  the 
sun-scorched  desert  of  China  Lake,  home 
of  the  Navy’s  test  parachutists. □ 


Scratchard  is  assigned  to  Naval  Weapons 
Center,  China  Lake,  Calif. 
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Europe  on 
ten  bucks? 


If  you’re  flying  space-available, 
just  about  anything  is  possible. 


My  journey  started  early  on  a Monday 
morning  last  September.  Armed  with  my 
passport  and  a 14-day  set  of  leave  papers, 
I hopped  into  the  beat-up  1971  VW  bug 
in  front  of  my  Northern  Virginia  home 
and  headed  for  Dover,  Del.  About  half- 
way through  the  trip,  a flickering  red 
light  on  the  VW’s  gas  gauge  and  grum- 
bling noises  coming  from  my  stomach 
reminded  me  that,  to  function  properly, 
the  car  and  I both  needed  fuel.  After 
gassing  up  and  grabbing  a bite  to  eat,  an 
amusing  thought  crossed  my  mind:  A 
tankful  of  gas  and  a McBreakfast  had 
cost  me  more  than  I expected  to  pay  for 
a flight  to  Europe. 

How  could  anyone  harbor  such  out- 
landish expectations?  It’s  easy  when  your 
travel  plans  include  flying  on  a space- 
available  basis  with  the  Military  Airlift 
Command. 

Active  duty  military  people  on  regular 
leave  are  among  those  who  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  space-A  seating  aboard  mili- 
tary aircraft  flying  throughout  the  United 
States  and  to  such  inviting  overseas  desti- 
nations as  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Japan 
and  Europe.  The  air  fare  from  point  of 
origin  to  final  destination:  a mere  $10. 

With  two  weeks  to  travel,  and  more 
than  $10  in  pocket,  my  goal  was  to  visit 
as  many  European  countries  as  possible. 

There  were  many  skeptics  among  the 


people  who  heard  of  my  plans.  Most  had 
never  flown  space-A  themselves,  but 
eagerly  shared  second-hand  horror  stories 
about  friends  who  were  bumped  from 
flights  or  who  wasted  days  of  hard-earned 
leave  trying  to  get  space-A  seats. 

“You  could  spend  most  of  your  time 
looking  at  the  inside  of  a MAC  termi- 
nal,” one  friend  warned.  His  warnings 
did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

My  first  experience  with  space-A  flight 
came  about  five  years  ago.  Rather  than 
return  with  my  ship  to  Norfolk,  Va.  after 
completing  a deployment,  I caught  a 
MAC  flight  out  of  Rota,  Spain  and  spent 
a few  weeks’  leave  with  a friend  in  Eng- 
land. Several  months  later  1 visited  Eng- 
land again,  via  a MAC  flight  originating 
from  the  United  States.  Both  trips  went 
smoothly,  but  the  potential  for  problems 
was  always  there. 

I remember  being  required  to  show  up 
for  every  flight  going  to  the  destination 
I had  selected — scheduled  or  unsched- 
uled— to  reconfirm  my  desire  to  travel. 
The  names  of  passengers  who  failed  to 
show  up  were  removed  from  the  list.  As 
a result,  space-A  travelers  were  virtually 
tied  to  the  MAC  terminal  from  the  time 
they  decided  they  wanted  to  travel  until 
they  got  on  a flight. 

It  had  been  my  previous  good  for- 
tune to  get  space-A  seats  the  same  day 


I showed  up  at  a MAC  terminal.  But  that 
was  five  years  ago,  and  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  I would  be  so  lucky  again. 

I arrived  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base  just 
before  noon  and  immediately  started 
wondering  if  my  luck  was  about  to  run 
out.  The  long-term  parking  lots  desig- 
nated for  space-A  travelers  were  full. 
And  when  a base  policeman  directed  me 
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to  an  overflow  parking  area  that  was 
nearly  filled,  I really  started  worrying. 
If  the  parking  lots  were  full  of  cars,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ter- 
minal was  full  of  space-A  hopefuls. 

My  fears  started  to  fade  when  I entered 
the  terminal.  It  was  nearly  empty.  The 
owners  of  all  those  vehicles,  it  seemed, 
had  already  been  successful  getting  space- 


A flights.  And  when  I glanced  up  at  one 
of  the  flight  information  monitors  inside 
the  terminal,  I started  feeling  downright 
confident. 

There  were  three  flights  scheduled  to 
leave  for  Europe  that  day,  all  bound  for 
Germany:  A C-5  with  73  space-A  seats 
to  Frankfurt  was  scheduled  to  depart  at 
3:30  p.m.;  another  C-5  with  73  seats,  this 


one  bound  for  Ramstein,  was  slated  to 
leave  at  4:30  p.m.;  and  a C-141  with  an 
unspecified  number  of  seats  was  due  to 
leave  for  Ramstein  at  7:40  p.m. 

I went  to  the  passenger  service  counter 
where  I signed  up  for  a flight  to  Germany, 
a country  I had  never  visited.  I also  put 
my  name  on  the  list  for  flights  to  Italy, 
Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Just  in 
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case  something  happened  and  I didn’t 
make  it  on  one  of  the  planes  to  Germany, 
I wanted  to  be  eligible  for  any  flights  that 
might  be  going  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

After  checking  my  military  identifica- 
tion card  and  making  note  of  my  desired 
destinations,  the  MAC  passenger  service 
agent  stamped  my  leave  papers  with  the 
date  and  time  1 signed  up.  Space-A  seats, 
she  explained,  are  assigned  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis  according  to  date 
and  time  of  sign-up.  It  was  also  through 
her  that  I found  out  about  a recent  change 
that  made  the  space-A  system  more  user- 
friendly. 

MAC  now  has  a 15-day  revalidation 
program.  After  they  register  to  travel 
space-A,  travelers  need  only  show  up  for 
flights  that  meet  their  needs.  If  they  don’t 
travel  within  those  first  15  days,  all  they 
need  do  to  maintain  their  status  on  the 
register  is  return  to  the  terminal  on  the 
final  day  and  sign  the  revalidation  list. 

Only  after  that  second  15-day  period 
are  travelers’  names  removed  from  the 
register.  Retirees  and  eligible  family 
members  can  remain  on  the  register  an 
additional  15  days.  One  of  the  biggest 
hassles  associated  with  space-A  travel  has 
been  removed. 

Feeling  a sense  of  relief,  I stashed  my 
luggage  in  a locker  and  looked  for  a way 
to  pass  the  90  minutes  or  so  before  “show 
time.’’  That’s  when  the  space-A  seats  for 
a pending  flight  are  assigned,  normally 
about  two  hours  before  departure. 

As  I strolled  through  the  terminal  area, 
I met  Wade,  an  Air  Force  staff  sergeant 
and  seasoned  space-A  traveler.  He  was 
trying  to  get  to  Greece.  When  I told  him 
how  surprised  1 was  to  see  so  few  people 
in  the  terminal,  he  smiled  knowingly. 

“Just  wait  until  show  time,’’  he  said. 
“People  will  start  popping  out  of  the 
woodwork.’’ 

Wade  was  right.  As  show  time  drew 
near,  more  and  more  people  appeared. 
The  terminal’s  rest  rooms  turned  into 
dressing  rooms  as  active  duty  passengers 
hurriedly  met  the  MAC  requirement  that 
they  be  in  uniform  to  fly  space-A.  By  the 
time  the  Eight  was  called,  passengers 
were  crowded  elbow  to  elbow  in  front  of 


the  passenger  service  counter. 

One  of  the  messages  that  periodically 
flashed  on  the  flight  information  monitor 
informed  us  that  the  waiting  time  for  a 
space-A  flight  for  active  duty  people  on 
ordinary  leave  was  averaging  one  to  three 
days,  two  to  five  days  for  retirees  and 
reservists.  I had  been  in  the  terminal 
little  more  than  an  hour. 

It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  when  my 
name  was  among  those  called  for  the 
first  flight  out.  Wade  made  it,  too.  I paid 
my  $10  fare,  plus  $1.80  for  an  in-flight 
meal,  and  made  my  way  to  the  departure 
lounge  with  a broad  smile  on  my  face. 
But  not  long  after  we  boarded  the  air- 
craft, it  seemed  as  though  the  skeptics 
might  have  the  last  laugh. 

We  had  already  received  emergency  in- 
structions from  the  flight  attendants,  and 
were  all  strapped  in  and  ready  to  go, 
when  the  flight  crew  received  word  to 
send  all  passengers  back  to  the  terminal. 
The  airport  at  Frankfurt  was  fogged  in. 

After  a two-and-a-half  hour  delay,  we 
were  back  on  the  plane.  As  we  lifted  off 
from  the  runway,  I settled  in  for  the 
flight  and  immediately  started  smiling 
again. 


“It  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true 
when  my  name  was 
called  for  the  first 
flight  out.  ’’ 


A C-5  Galaxy  is  an  enormous  aircraft. 
It  has  a 222-foot  wingspan,  is  more  than 
65  feet  high,  247  feet  long,  and  is  capable 
of  carrying  a payload  of  three  Chinook 
helicopters.  The  trans-Atlantic  flight  in 
one  of  these  nearly-windowless  monsters 
gave  me  a pretty  good  idea  of  how  Jonah 
must  have  felt  in  the  belly  of  that  whale. 

Wade  said  C-5s  are  the  aircraft  of 
choice  among  space-A  travelers.  1 could 
see  why. 


The  passenger  compartment  was  equip- 
ped with  regular  airline  seats  that  offered 
even  a six-footer  like  myself  plenty  of  leg 
room.  There  was  also  a galley  from  which 
we  were  served  hot  in-flight  meals.  We 
even  had  blankets  and  pillows.  The  only 
measurable  difference  from  a commer- 
cial flight  seemed  to  be  the  engine  noise, 
which  made  using  the  ear  plugs  issued 
when  we  boarded  a genuine  necessity. 

After  eight  hours  in  the  air,  our  flight 
touched  down  at  Rhein  Main  Air  Force 
Base,  near  Frankfurt.  It  was  1 1 a.m. 
local  time  and  we  were  greeted  by  sunny 
skies  and  temperatures  in  the  mid-  to 
upper-50s.  As  we  walked  into  the  ter- 
minal, Wade  said,  “The  first  thing  you 
do  is  sign  up.  Don’t  even  go  to  the  bath- 
room before  you  sign  up  for  a flight  out 
of  here.’’  When  seats  are  assigned  first- 
come,  first-served,  the  sooner  you  can  get 
your  name  on  the  list  the  better. 

The  terminal  was  a madhouse.  We  had 
the  misfortune  of  arriving  at  the  same 
time  as  a 747  with  a full  load  of  fresh 
troops.  After  a considerable  wait  in  line, 
I managed  to  sign  up  for  flights  to  Italy, 
Spain,  the  United  Kingdom  and,  most 
importantly,  back  to  the  States.  Some- 
where along  the  line  I lost  track  of  Wade. 
I could  only  assume  that  he  found  a 
flight  leaving  for  Greece. 

An  Army  sergeant  I met  in  the  terminal 
told  me  some  of  the  sights  worth  seeing 
in  Frankfurt,  but  first  I had  to  find  a 
place  to  stay. 

I checked  with  the  passenger  service 
counter,  where  I was  given  an  informa- 
tion handout  called  a “MAC-GRAM” — 
a convenient  reference  sheet  that  included 
a base  map  and  telephone  numbers  for 
taxis,  base  billeting  and  local  hotels  cater- 
ing to  space-A  travelers. 

Looking  to  save  a few  dollars,  I tried 
to  get  a room  at  the  base  hotel  or  transi- 
ent barracks.  No  such  luck.  They  were 
booked  solid,  and  no  vacancies  were  ex- 
pected. I then  turned  to  my  list  of  hotels 
and  selected  one  in  nearby  Zeppelinheim, 
a small  town  famous  for — you  guessed 
it — Zeppelins. 

1 checked  in  around  3:30  p.m.  and 
forked  over  40  deutsch  marks  (about 
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$20)  for  a single  room  without  bath.  The 
room  was  small,  but  clean  and  comfor- 
table. Although  the  flight  to  Germany 
had  just  about  drained  me,  I refused  to 
spend  my  first  night  in  Germany  asleep 
in  a hotel  room.  After  freshening  up  and 
grabbing  something  to  eat,  I walked  to 
the  railway  station  two  blocks  away  and 
caught  a train  into  Frankfurt. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  I arrived  down- 
town, so  I didn’t  get  to  see  much.  But 
there  was  something  very  satisfying  about 
strolling  around  aimlessly  in  one  of  the 
world’s  great  cities — especially  consider- 
ing that  I hadn’t  spent  $50  yet. 

My  first  full  day  in  Germany  started 
around  6 a.m.  Although  eager  to  do 
some  sightseeing,  I decided  to  take  care 
of  first  things  first.  That  meant  making 
flight  arrangements  for  my  other  destina- 
tions. 

My  strategy  was  to  use  Rhein  Main  as 
my  departure  point  for  the  flight  back  to 
the  States.  Thanks  to  the  15-day  revalida- 
tion program,  my  name  would  move 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  space- 
A register  at  Rhein  Main  throughout  my 
leave.  As  long  as  I didn’t  use  Rhein  Main 
for  any  other  flights,  I should  be  among 
the  first  people  eligible  for  a space-A  seat 
by  the  time  I got  ready  to  return  home. 
But  how  would  I get  to  England,  Spain 
and  all  the  other  places  I wanted  to  go? 

The  “MAC-GRAM”  I obtained  at  the 
terminal  had  the  schedule  for  a free  shut- 
tle bus  that  travels  between  Rhein  Main 
and  Ramstein  Air  Force  Base  twice  a 
day.  I decided  to  catch  that  bus  and  sign 
up  at  Ramstein  for  flights  to  other  Euro- 
pean destinations. 

Getting  to  Ramstein  and  back  took 
longer  than  expected,  and  I didn’t  get 
back  to  Rhein  Main  until  8:30  p.m.  Al- 
though most  of  the  day  was  shot,  I felt 
it  was  time  well  spent. 

According  to  the  schedule  of  flights 
out  of  Ramstein,  my  first  realistic  oppor- 
tunity for  a flight  to  England  wouldn’t 
come  until  Saturday.  It  was  only  Tues- 
day, so  I could  spend  the  next  few  days 
sightseeing  and  feel  fairly  certain  about 
getting  a flight  to  my  second  European 
country  that  weekend.  Now  I could  relax 


Rules  of  the  game 


Space  available  travel  is  a by- 
product of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense’s primary  mission — move- 
ment of  space  required  cargo  and 
passengers — and  a valued  privilege 
of  uniformed  service  members  (ac- 
tive and  retired),  their  dependents, 
and  eligible  DoD  employees. 

Eligibility:  A complete  listing  of 
eligible  passengers  and  registration 
requirements  is  contained  in  DoD 
regulation  4515.13.  The  following 
information  applies  to: 

— Members  of  the  uniformed 
services  in  an  ordinary  leave  or 
reenlistment  leave  status  and  uni- 
formed services  patients  on  con- 
valescent leave. 

— Bona  fide  dependents  of  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services 
including  full-time  students  up  to 
age  23,  when  accompanied  by  their 
sponsor,  who  is  in  an  ordinary 
leave  status,  within  overseas  areas, 
between  overseas  stations  and  air 
terminals  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

This  privilege  does  not  apply  to 
travel  of  dependents  to  or  from  a 
sponsor’s  restricted  or  unaccom- 
panied tour  location  or  to  travel  in 
a leave  status  or  to  or  from  tem- 
porary duty  assignments. 

Registration:  Registration  is  limited 
to  a maximum  of  five  countries, 
and  you  must  register  in  person  at 
the  passenger  service  center  in  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  passen- 
ger terminal. 

As  an  active  duty  member,  you 
must  have  a military  ID  card  and 
valid  leave  orders  in  your  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  initial  registra- 
tion. You  must  be  on  leave  at  the 
time  of  sign-up  and  remain  in  a 
leave  status  throughout  the  waiting 


and  travel  periods. 

You  may  register  for  any  depend- 
ents traveling  with  you  by  present- 
ing ID  cards,  passports  and  any 
other  documents  required  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Foreign  Clearance 
Guide  for  travel  to  your  destina- 
tion. These  may  include  visas  and 
immunization  records. 

Selection  process:  When  you  regis- 
ter, you  are  assigned  a transporta- 
tion priority  (priority  D for  trav- 
elers in  an  ordinary  leave  status) 
and  compete  for  seats  within  your 
category  based  on  date  and  time  of 
registration.  Space-required  passen- 
gers and  cargo  may  require  removal 
of  space-A  passengers  at  any  point. 
If  removed  en  route,  you  may  re- 
register with  adjustments  made  to 
reflect  the  date  and  time  of  regis- 
tration at  the  point  of  origin. 

Baggage:  You  are  authorized  two 
pieces  of  checked  baggage,  not  to 
exceed  62  linear  inches  in  size,  for 
a total  of  66  pounds.  Family  mem- 
bers may  pool  baggage  as  long  as 
the  total  weight  does  not  exceed  an 
average  of  66  pounds  per  person. 
Hand-carried  baggage  must  fit  un- 
der the  seat  or  in  an  approved  stor- 
age compartment. 

Charges:  There  is  a $10  process- 
ing charge  per  passenger  traveling 
space-A.  This  charge  is  a one-time 
fee  for  a one-way  trip  from  point 
of  origin  to  your  specified  destina- 
tion. You  may  reach  your  destina- 
tion by  connecting  flights  at  no 
additional  charge.  However,  an  ad- 
ditional $10  charge  is  assessed  if 
you  change  your  destination  while 
en  route.  Passengers  arriving  in  the 
United  States  from  overseas  are 
subject  to  a $5  customs  fee. 
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and  act  like  a typical  American  tourist. 

Three  days  weren’t  enough  to  see  all 
of  Frankfurt,  but  they  were  enough  to 
take  in  many  of  its  famous  sights.  Fol- 
lowing my  own  preference  for  walking 
tours,  I took  the  subway  to  the  center  of 
the  city  where,  after  purchasing  a map, 
I set  out  on  foot. 

My  travels  took  me  from  the  Alte 
Oper,  an  impressive  19th  century  opera 
house  that  has  been  renovated  for  use  as 
a concert  hall  and  conference  center,  to 
the  Frankfurt  Zoo  and  its  unusual  “night 
creatures”  exhibit. 

I also  had  a chance  to  stroll  through 
the  pedestrian  precinct  in  Sachsenhausen, 
which  is  across  the  River  Main  and  away 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  downtown 
Frankfurt.  The  assortment  of  lively  tav- 
erns there  offered  cheerful  atmospheres 
and  a variety  of  traditional  German  dishes 
that  included  bratwurst,  pork  ribs, 
sauerkraut,  and,  of  course,  beer. 

While  immersed  in  the  colorful  sights, 
delightful  sounds  and  sumptuous  cuisine 
of  Germany,  I mentally  kicked  myself 
for  not  having  taken  better  advantage  of 
space-A  travel  during  my  seven  years  in 
the  Navy.  How  could  I have  let  an  oppor- 
tunity like  this  pass  me  by? 

I met  two  Air  Force  guys  who  had  also 
arrived  in  Germany  via  space-A  flights. 
Todd  and  George,  who  were  stationed  in 
Torrejon,  Spain,  were  both  big  propo- 
nents of  space-A  travel. 

They  recommended  buying  a book 
from  the  exchange  that  has  the  tentative 
worldwide  MAC  flight  schedule  for  a 
year.  And,  although  for  different  rea- 
sons, they  both  suggested  that  the  next 
time  1 traveled  space-A,  it  should  be  with 
a friend. 

George  pointed  out  that  traveling 
space-A  with  a companion  gives  you 
someone  to  share  your  experiences  with. 
Todd  viewed  traveling  with  someone  as 
an  economic  necessity. 

“It’s  cheaper,  that’s  the  main  thing,” 
he  explained.  “You  can  share  rooms, 
taxis,  just  about  everything.  It  just  makes 
good  sense.” 

During  my  travels  through  Frankfurt, 
1 also  stumbled  across  a large  mililtary 


complex,  complete  with  exchange,  com- 
missary, USO  and,  believe  it  or  not,  a 
Navy  recruiting  office.  After  spending 
some  time  talking  shop  with  the  recruit- 
ers, I stopped  by  the  USO  next  door.  It 
didn’t  take  long  for  me  to  realize  that  the 
USO  should  have  been  my  first  stop  after 
arriving  in  Europe. 

The  people  there  had  all  sorts  of  infor- 
mation on  tours,  transportation,  sights 
to  see  and  things  to  do  in  the  area.  If  I 
hadn’t  been  planning  to  leave  for  Eng- 
land Saturday,  they  could  have  gotten  me 
tickets  to  the  final  weekend  of  Oktober- 
fest  in  Munich. 

They  also  had  some  interesting  hand- 
outs on  the  Armed  Forces  Recreation 
Centers  in  Bavaria.  The  centers  are  used 
by  military  people  and  their  families,  and 
prices  for  ski  weekends  and  other  recrea- 


“I  was  no  longer 
questioning  whether 
the  system  worked, 
but  rather,  how  far  it 
would  take  me.  ” 


tional  activities  seemed  excellent.  Taking 
advantage  of  a place  like  that  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a space-A  flight  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  one  of  the  world’s  best 
bargains. 

By  the  time  Saturday  rolled  around, 
I was  no  longer  questioning  whether  the 
space-A  system  worked,  but  rather,  how 
far  it  would  take  me  in  two  weeks.  That 
morning,  I set  out  on  the  bus  to  Ramstein 
to  find  out. 

Before  boarding  the  bus,  I stopped 
inside  the  terminal  at  Rhein  Main  and 
checked  my  position  on  the  register  for 
flights  back  to  the  States.  I was  number 
543 — which  seemed  high  to  me — but  the 
people  at  the  MAC  information  counter 
said  not  to  worry.  Although  they  stopped 
short  of  guaranteeing  me  a seat  on  a flight 
before  my  leave  expired,  they  seemed 


confident  I would  get  one.  Still,  having 
such  a high  number  made  me  a bit  un- 
easy. 

While  in  the  terminal,  1 met  a young 
petty  officer.  That’s  when  it  dawned  on 
me  how  few  Navy  people  I had  seen  in 
MAC  terminals  so  far.  I could  count  the 
number  on  my  fingers.  It  seemed  the  Air 
Force  and  Army  people  were  the  only 
ones  taking  full  advantage  of  space-A 
travel. 

Fire  Control  Technician  2nd  class 
Timothy  Gibby  said  he  was  stationed 
aboard  USS  John  Adams  (SSBN  620). 
After  three  and  a half  years  in  the  Navy, 
he  had  finally  taken  a space-A  flight. 

Gibby’s  journey  had  started  a few  days 
earlier  when,  on  a lark,  he  walked  into 
the  MAC  terminal  in  his  home  port  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  and  asked  what  the 
chances  were  of  getting  a flight.  When 
the  woman  behind  the  counter  told  him 
he  could  fly  to  Germany,  he  rushed  back 
to  his  command  to  get  leave  papers.  “I 
talked  to  her  around  2 o’clock  that  after- 
noon, my  leave  started  at  4 and  the  flight 
left  at  8:30  that  night,”  he  said.  “A 
buddy  of  mine  had  gone  to  Australia 
space-A.  He  told  me  how  easy  it  was,  but 
I didn’t  believe  him.  Now  that  I know 
about  this.  I’ll  be  using  it  all  the  time.” 

During  his  visit,  he  had  toured  Munich, 
Mainz  and  several  other  German  cities. 
He,  too,  seemed  surprised  that  more  Navy 
people  didn’t  use  the  space-A  system. 

“If  you  want  to  go  somewhere  and 
you’re  in  the  service,  fly  MAC,”  he  ad- 
vised. Then  he  paused  a long  second — 
perhaps  calculating  the  impact  more 
Navy  travelers  would  have  on  his  future 
space-A  opportunities — and  said,  “May- 
be we  should  keep  it  a secret.” 

The  bus  arrived  at  the  Ramstein  MAC 
terminal  around  1 p.m.  Saturday  after- 
noon. With  my  fingers  crossed,  I headed 
straight  for  the  space-A  register.  I was 
number  49  on  the  list  for  flights  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  number  240  to  the 
States  and  number  67  to  Spain.  My 
chances  looked  good. 

The  United  Kingdom  flight  was  bound 
for  Mildenhall  Air  Force  Base,  England. 
Show  time  was  4:30  and  I was  the  second 
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person  accepted  for  the  flight.  My  luck 
seemed  to  be  holding. 

The  C-130  lifted  off  at  7:05  p.m.  for 
the  90-minute  flight  to  Mildenhall.  Un- 
like the  C-5  that  brought  me  to  Europe, 
this  cargo  plane  provided  p^lssengers  with 
few  amenities.  The  aircraft’s  nylon  web- 
bing seats  were  uncomfortable.  And 
when  you  crowded  them  with  58  passen- 
gers sitting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  you  had 
the  makings  of  a real  rough  flight.  Even 
so,  after  paying  only  $10  in  air  fare,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  complain. 

Some  of  the  more  regular  users  of  the 
MAC  system  didn’t  seem  as  gracious. 
Perhaps  they  had  lost  sight  of  what  a 
great  deal  they  were  getting.  As  a novice, 
I was  still  thrilled.  I’m  sure  if  I could  put 
a price  tag  on  slight  discomforts  and 
minor  inconveniences,  my  savings  more 
than  offset  what  I had  suffered  flying 
space- A. 

The  C-130  landed  in  England  around 
8:30  p.m.  After  getting  my  name  on  the 
list  for  flights  to  Germany,  Italy,  Spain 
and  the  States,  I picked  up  a MAC- 
GRAM  at  the  information  counter  and 
started  looking  for  a place  to  stay.  Once 
again,  there  were  no  rooms  available  in 
the  base  hotel.  This  time,  however,  I got 
lucky. 

The  desk  clerk  at  the  billeting  office 
told  me  that  there  was  a small  contingent 
of  Navy  people  stationed  on  base  with 
their  own  barracks.  After  a couple  of 
telephone  calls,  I found  myself  with  a 
private  room  for  the  night  courtesy  of 
Naval  Air  Facility  Mildenhall — one  of 
those  small,  out-of-the-way  commands 
few  people  know  about. 

Sunday  morning  I washed  clothes,  then 
located  the  base  recreation  center  and 
picked  up  tour  information  and  sched- 
ules for  the  bus  and  train.  It  was  about 
then  that  I realized  one  of  the  obvious, 
but  easily  overlooked,  side-benefits  of 
space-A  travel:  No  matter  where  you  land 
in  the  world,  you’re  likely  to  have  access 
to  many  of  the  money-saving  benefits  of 
military  service. 

Depending  on  the  military  installation, 
these  may  include  commissary  and  ex- 
change privileges,  laundry  and  dry-clean- 


Your  questions  answered 


Q.  Where/When  can  my  depend- 
ents travel  with  me? 

A.  Except  for  environmental  leave 
and  emergency  travel,  dependents 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  mem- 
ber to  fly  space  available.  Your 
dependents  may  not  travel  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

Q.  Can  I call  the  bases  for  flight 
information? 

A.  We  encourage  you  to  call  the 
passenger  terminal  you  plan  on 
traveling  through,  30-60  days  be- 
foretravel. They  may  then  give  you 
the  most  current  schedule,  space  A 
backlog,  restrictions,  etc. 

Q.  Do  I have  to  be  in  uniform  to 
travel? 

A.  You,  as  a military  member, 
traveling  on  DoD  owned  or  con- 
trolled aircraft  (including  commer- 
cial flights  contracted  by  the  DoD), 
must  be  in  appropriate  service  uni- 
form as  prescribed  by  your  serv- 
ice’s uniform  regulations.  For  ex- 
ceptions to  this  policy,  refer  to 


your  service’s  appropriate  uniform 
regulations. 

Q.  Do  I have  to  be  at  roll  call  for 
every  flight? 

A.  The  DoD  has  adopted  the  15- 
day  revalidation  program.  This 
means  that  after  registering  for 
space  available  travel,  you  need  to 
show  only  for  flights  that  meet 
your  needs.  On  the  fifteenth  day 
after  registering  simply  go  back  to 
the  terminal  and  sign  the  revalida- 
tion list.  After  an  additional  15 
days,  we  will  remove  your  name 
from  the  register.  Retirees  may  re- 
validate one  more  time  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  days.  We  will  not  remove 
your  name  from  the  space  available 
register  for  failing  to  show  for  any 
flight. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  attempt  space  available 
travel? 

A.  Anytime  other  than  peak  travel 
months  (Jan. -Feb.  and  June- July) 
and  holiday  periods. 


Words  to  the  wise 


• For  more  timely  movement, 
travel  at  times  when  everyone  else 
isn’t  traveling.  The  summer  months 
and  Christmas  time  are  peak  travel 
periods  while  February-March  and 
October-November  may  be  low 
periods. 

• Be  flexible.  If  you  want  to  get 
to  Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany, 
consider  a flight  into  Rhein  Main 
or  even  Mildenhall  England,  as 
an  alternative.  At  Mildenhall,  try 
for  another  flight  bound  for  Ger- 
many. 


• When  traveling  Space  A with 
young  children,  prepare  for  delays 
along  the  way  where  baby  supplies 
may  not  be  readily  available.  A 
good  supply  of  games  and  books 
is  also  recommended.  Be  aware 
that  a baby’s  ears  are  sensitive  to 
altitudinal  pressure  changes. 

• Some  aircraft  may  leave  a mili- 
tary port  with  empty  passenger 
seats.  This  can  be  for  several  rea- 
sons. For  instance,  passengers  may 
not  be  carried  with  certain  hazard- 
ous cargo. 
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ing  facilities,  emergency  medical  care, 
access  to  recreational  equipment  and 
tours  at  reasonable  rates,  and  much 
more.  All  the  conveniences  of  home, 
while  seeing  the  world. 

England  was  great!  I devoted  Sunday, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  to  sightseeing  and 
picture-taking  in  the  countryside,  small 
towns  and,  of  course,  the  cities.  My 
travels  included  a walking  tour  of  Lon- 
don that  took  in  such  traditional  sights 
as  Buckingham  Palace,  The  Tower  of 
London  and  Big  Ben.  I also  visited  Cam- 
bridge, a university  town  that  truly  re- 
flects the  depth  of  England’s  heritage. 

As  I strolled  past  Cambridge’s  worn 
stone  buildings  that  lined  narrow  streets 
dating  back  to  who-knows-when,  the 
thought  of  how  much  time  I had  wasted 
during  my  years  in  the  Navy  again  crept 
into  my  mind. 

Sure,  I had  visited  several  foreign 
countries  while  stationed  aboard  ship, 
but  the  price  had  been  high — extended 
periods  at  sea  for  relatively  brief  periods 
ashore.  In  little  over  a week,  I had  al- 
ready visited  two  of  the  world’s  great 
nations,  and  I had  done  it  at  my  own 
pace  and  with  no  strings  attached. 

I decided  right  then  to  use  at  least 
half  of  my  30  days  leave  each  year  jet- 
setting around  Europe.  In  the  next  few 
days,  however,  I started  having  second 
thoughts. 

The  only  disappointing  aspect  of  my 
trip  started  shortly  after  I showed  up 
at  the  Mildenhall  MAC  terminal  early 
Wednesday  morning.  Show  time  for  the 
flight  to  Spain  was  5:40  a.m.,  and  I easily 
got  one  of  the  24  seats  available.  But 
things  quickly  went  downhill  from  there. 

A thick  blanket  of  fog  covered  the 
runway  most  of  the  morning,  and  the 
C-141  didn’t  get  off  the  ground  until 
10:30  a.m.  To  get  to  Spain,  passengers 
had  to  endure  a grueling  flight — seated 
on  those  notorious  web  seats — that  stop- 
ped first  at  Ramstein  then  Aviano,  Italy, 
and  finally  Torrejon,  Spain  around  8 
p.m.  I vowed  never  to  take  another  space- 
A flight  to  a destination  that  required 
such  a roundabout  route. 

If  1 had  learned  a lesson  about  flight 


selection,  I learned  a bigger  one  about 
using  space-A  living  accomodations  on 
base. 

After  failures  at  Rhein  Main  and  Mil- 
denhall, I was  finally  able  to  get  a room 
in  the  base  hotel  at  Torrejon.  The  rooms, 
which  had  semi-private  baths,  color  tele- 
visions and  refrigerators,  were  an  excel- 
lent value  at  $6.30.  But  getting  that  value 
turned  out  to  be  more  trouble  than  it  was 
worth. 

Rooms  could  be  booked  only  one  night 
at  a time.  If  you  wanted  a room  for 


“I  decided  right 
then  to  use  at  ieast 
haif  my  30  days 
ieave  each  year  jet 
setting  around 
Europe.  ” 


another  night,  you  had  to  be  present  at 
the  billeting  office  at  1 p.m.  and  9 p.m. 
each  day.  And,  even  then,  there  was  no 
guarantee. 

A schedule  like  that  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  leave  the  base  for  any  sig- 
nificant amount  of  time,  especially  when 
Madrid  was  25  miles  away.  I did  man- 
age to  get  into  Madrid  for  a few  hours 
of  sightseeing  and  shopping.  But  being 
overly  frugal  really  cost  me  during  my 
Torrejon  stop.  I would  have  been  better 
off  spending  a few  extra  dollars  for  a 
hotel  off  base.  Then  I would  have  been 
free  to  act  like  a normal  tourist.  As  it 
was,  I spent  most  of  my  time  on  base  at 
the  recreation  center  and  the  NCO  club. 
As  far  as  I was  concerned,  Saturday — 
which  represented  my  first  opportunity 
for  a flight  back  to  Germany — couldn’t 
come  soon  enough. 

Show  time  was  at  9:40  a.m.  Saturday 
for  a C-130  going  to  Ramstein  via  Zarra- 
goza,  Spain.  As  1 waited  in  the  terminal 
area,  my  thoughts  turned  to  getting  home. 

Right  there  on  the  schedule  of  flights 
leaving  Torrejon  was  a C-5  to  Dover, 


Del.,  but  it  didn’t  leave  until  Sunday. 
That  flight  certainly  looked  inviting,  but 
I stuck  with  my  decision  to  take  the  Sat- 
urday flight  to  Germany.  As  far  as  I was 
concerned,  it  was  a matter  of  simple 
mathematics. 

My  name  had  been  on  the  space-A 
register  at  Torrejon  for  only  three  days. 
It  had  been  on  the  register  at  Rhein  Main 
for  12  days,  which  made  catching  a flight 
from  there  almost  a sure  thing.  Since  1 
was  due  back  to  work  on  Tuesday,  1 
couldn’t  afford  to  gamble. 

The  flight  to  Ramstein  was  followed 
by  a two-hour  bus  ride  that  got  me  to  the 
Rhein  Main  MAC  terminal  late  Saturday 
night.  According  to  the  schedule,  my  first 
chance  for  a flight  out  wasn’t  until  Sun- 
day afternoon.  I thought  about  getting 
a hotel,  but,  for  no  reason  in  particular, 
resigned  myself  to  sleeping  in  the  terminal 
instead.  I was  not  alone.  At  least  a dozen 
or  more  people  had  also  selected  that 
option. 

Sleeping  in  the  terminal  wasn’t  that 
bad,  either.  It  had  comfortable  chairs,  a 
large  color  television,  a snack  bar  and 
rest  rooms.  And  I got  a pleasant  surprise 
in  the  morning:  the  announcement  of  an 
unscheduled  C-5  to  Dover  with  an  8:45 
a.m.  show  time. 

That  show  time  was  subsequently  de- 
layed until  10:30,  but  I still  hoped  to  get 
out  of  Germany  sooner  than  expected. 
Then,  just  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared, 
the  unscheduled  Dover  flight  was  can- 
celled. Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  2:45 
p.m.  flight  I originally  had  my  eye  on 
was  delayed  until  6:55  p.m.  1 started  to 
worry. 

Getting  seats  on  space-A  flights  had 
gone  so  smoothly  up  until  then  that  I 
had  been  confident  enough  to  pass  up 
two  flights  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  Sunday 
morning.  Dumb  move.  When  your  leave 
is  about  to  expire,  you  should  always 
catch  the  first  flight  going  anywhere  near 
your  destination. 

As  1 passed  the  time  worrying  and 
watching  television,  1 met  a Navy  family 
from  the  Chicago  area.  Builder  1st  class 
Dick  Lester  and  his  wife,  Wendy,  were 
on  their  way  to  visit  relatives  in  England 
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with  their  11 -year-old  daughter  and  six- 
month-old  son. 

Since  family  members  aren’t  allowed 
to  travel  space-A  within  the  continental 
United  States,  the  Lesters  had  taken  the 
train  from  Chicago  to  Dover,  where  they 
got  seats  on  the  first  flight  leaving  for 
Germany. 

“We  haven’t  even  hit  the  $500  mark 
(in  the  cost  of  the  trip)  yet,”  said  Lester, 
who  maintained  a simple  philosophy 
about  the  minor  inconveniences  asso- 
ciated with  space-A  travel.  “It’s  all  a 
matter  of  attitude.  You  just  have  to  be 
willing  to  adjust.” 

When  it  was  suggested  that  a lot  of 
Navy  people  didn’t  think  it  possible  to 
successfully  fly  space-A,  he  said,  “That’s 
what  everyone  told  me.  They  thought  I 
was  crazy  to  try  taking  my  family  to 
Europe  space-A,  but  here  I am.” 

The  last  time  I saw  the  Lesters  was 
about  4 o’clock  Sunday  afternoon.  They 
had  arrived  in  Germany  only  a few  hours 
earlier  and  already  they  were  boarding  a 
flight  for  Mildenhall,  England. 

Apparently,  my  being  signed  up  on  the 
space-A  register  for  so  long  paid  off. 
When  I checked  the  register,  just  before 
the  Dover  flight’s  6:55  show  time,  I was 
listed  as  number  243  for  flights  to  the 
States.  The  odds  against  all  the  people 
on  the  list  ahead  of  me  showing  up  for 
this  particular  flight  worked  in  my  favor. 
I was  the  fifth  person  to  get  a seat.  Board- 
ing that  C-5  was  like  returning  to  the  lap 
of  luxury. 

We  got  off  the  ground  at  10  p.m.  and 
arrived  at  Dover  around  1 a.m.,  local 
time. 

As  I drove  along  the  highway  toward 
home,  several  thoughts  occurred  to  me 
about  space-A  travel.  First,  and  most  im- 
portant, the  system  works — don’t  believe 
anyone  who  tells  you  otherwise.  Second, 
the  MAC  people  have  made  space-A 
travel  more  user-friendly — the  more  you 
know  about  how  the  system  works,  the 
less  chance  you  have  of  being  inconveni- 
enced. Finally,  those  of  us  who  aren’t 
traveling  space-A  may  be  passing  up  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  benefits  of  mili- 
tary service. 


GATEWAY  “SPACE  A”  BASES  AND  THEIR 
REGULAR  DESTINATIONS 

East  Coast— USA 

Location 

Telephone 

To 

Andrews  AFB,  MD 

(301)  981-3528 

Worldwide 

‘Dover  AFB,  DE 

(302)  678-6892 

Europe 

‘Charleston  AFB,  SC 

(803)  554-2347 

England,  Germany,  Bermuda,  Carib- 
bean, Central  America 

‘McGuire  AFB,  NJ 

(609)  724-2864 

England,  Germany,  Canada,  Azores 

Philadelphia  lA 

(215)  897-5644/5/2 

Charters  to:  Germany,  Italy,  Spain 

‘Norfolk  NB,  VA 

(804)  444-4148 

Greece,  Germany,  Spain  (Rota),  Italy 

‘Patrick  AFB,  FL 

(305)  494-5631 

Antigua,  Grand  Bahama  Island, 
Caribbean 

Pease  AFB,  NH 

(603)  430-2103 

England  (Mildenhall) 

Central  USA 

Location 

Telephone 

To 

St.  Louis  lA,  MO 

(314)  263-6269 

Charters  to:  Korea,  Japan,  Okinawa, 
Germany  (Frankfurt) 

West  Coast— USA 

Location 

Telephone 

To 

‘Travis  AFB,  CA 

(707)  438-3071 

Philippine  Islands,  Japan,  Okinawa, 
Korea,  Guam 

‘Norton  AFB,  CA 

(714)  382-5353 

Honolulu,  Australia,  New  Zealand 

‘ Los  Angeles  lA  (LAX) 

(213)  643-0714 

Charters  to:  Japan,  Okinawa,  Philip- 
pines, Honolulu,  Guam 

‘Hickam  AFB,  HI 

(808)  449-2807 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  Wake, 
Guam,  Midway,  Japan,  Korea 

Elmendorf  AFB,  AK 

(907)  552-5330 

Japan,  Korea,  Philippine  Islands 

‘Oakland  lA,  CA 

(415)  635-8482 

Charters  to:  Okinawa,  Japan,  Korea, 
Philippines 

March  AFB,  CA 

(714)  655-2913 

Hawaii,  Samoa,  Guam 

El  Toro  MCAS,  CA 

(714)  559-3920 

Okinawa,  Japan 

North  Island  NAS,  CA 

(619)  437-6935 

Hawaii 

McChord  AFB,  CA 

(206)  984-2657/3496 

Far  East 

*Primary  Base 

According  to  one  travel  agency  special- 
izing in  discount  fares,  my  trip  would 
have  cost  well  over  $1,000  in  air  fare 
alone,  if  I had  flown  commercially. 

About  halfway  between  Dover  and  my 
Northern  Virginia  home,  I steered  my 
VW  bug  off  the  highway  for  gas  and  to 
grab  something  to  eat.  As  I reached  into 


my  pocket  to  pay  the  bill,  an  amusing 
thought  crossed  my  mind  .... 

— Story  by  JOI(SW)  E.  Foster-Simeon 

Sidebar  information  courtesy  of  Interna- 
tional Passenger  Operations  Division, 
Military  Airlift  Command  Headquarters, 
Scott  Air  Force  Base,  III.  62225. 
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Personnel  locator 

Several  articles  have  been  published  recently 
in  various  media  which  created  misunder- 
standings regarding  the  purpose,  scope  and 
limits  of  correspondence  services  provided  by 
Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (NRPC). 
NRPC,  as  the  custodian  of  service  records  for 
all  living  retired,  Fleet  Reserve,  IRR  and 
Standby  Reserve  personnel,  is  tasked  to  ad- 
minister official  correspondence  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  member.  Privacy  Act  limitations 
strictly  prevent  providing  any  personal  infor- 
mation such  as  addresses  to  anyone  for  other 
than  official  purposes.  Any  personnel  who 
violate  these  Privacy  Act  provisions  are  in 
violation  of  federal  law  and  may  be  individ- 
ually prosecuted. 

The  extensive  workload  involved  in  search- 
ing data  bases  for  groups  of  personnel  for 
reunions,  anniversary  gatherings,  etc.,  does 
not  allow  NRPC  to  meet  these  requests;  this 
would  invariably  delay  or  prevent  some  other 
required  personnel  actions  for  the  members 
whom  NRPC  is  tasked  (and  manned)  to  sup- 
port. Shift  Colors,  the  periodic  newsletter  for 
all  naval  retirees.  Navy  Times,  Naval  Reservist 
News,  All  Hands,  and  many  other  publica- 
tions provide  an  alternative,  widespread  and 
effective  means  of  communicating  with  naval 
personnel  all  over  the  world  for  these  pur- 
poses. As  provided  by  MilPersMan  Article 
6210140,  the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand (NMPC-036CC)  is  tasked  to  provide  a 
worldwide  locator  service  which  will  provide 
the  military  addresses  of  all  members  of  the 
naval  service  for  a $2  fee.  Naval  Reserve  Per- 
sonnel Center  is  considered  the  duty  station 
for  all  members  of  the  non-participating  Indi- 
vidual Ready  Reserve  (IRR),  Standby  Reserve 
(S-1  and  S-2),  Fleet  Reserve,  Retired  (Regular 
and  Reserve)  and  the  Temporary  Disability 
Retired  (TDRL). 

On  a case-by-case  basis — workload  per- 
mitting— NRPC  may  forward  letters  to  a 
member  under  its  cognizance  for  personnel 
who  show  a need  to  communicate  with  the 
member.  Requests  for  such  assistance  should 
be  made  as  follows: 

• Place  letter  to  be  forwarded  in  a stamped, 
sealed  envelope  with  only  the  member’s  name 
on  the  outside;  do  not  include  your  return 
address  on  envelope. 

• Place  letter  to  be  forwarded  inside  another 
stamped  envelope  with  your  return  address; 
include  a note  with  as  much  information  as 
possible  on  the  member,  such  as  a Social 
Security  Number,  date  of  birth,  prior  service, 
etc. 


• Seal  the  letter  and  forward  to  Naval  Re- 
serve Personnel  Center  (Code  41),  4400  Dau- 
phine  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70149-7800. 

Workload  permitting.  Code  41  will  research 
and  address  and  forward  the  envelope.  Regret- 
fully, undelivered  letters  cannot  be  returned. 

— E.A.  Loughridge, 
commanding  officer,  NRPC 


Fit  to  be  tied 

I noticed  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  your 
October  1986  issue,  when  describing  the  photo, 
you  have  the  caption  stating  “ . . . when  the 
two  ships  tied  up  in  Pearl  Harbor  . . . .”  Please 
get  it  straight.  Traffic  “ties  up,”  ships  moor. 

— CW04  F.R.  Dixon 
FPO  San  Francisco 

• The  Naval  Terms  Dictionary  (Noel  and 
Beach,  Fourth  Edition)  does  indeed  define  the 
term  moor  as  “To  secure  a ship  alongside  a 
pier.  To  secure  to  a mooring  buoy.  To  an- 
chor with  two  anchors  and  a mooring  swivel.  ” 
Also,  since  the  two  ships  in  the  photo  are  side 
by  side,  we  checked  on  the  term,  nest  and  dis- 
covered that  it  is  defined  as  “Two  or  more 
ships  moored  together.  ” Some  of  the  “salts” 
in  the  office  thought  ships  might  “tie  off” 
when  securing  to  a buoy  or  another  ship,  i.e., 
something  not  as  permanent  as  a pier,  but  this 
couldn’t  be  confirmed  in  the  Naval  Terms 
Dictionary.  You  win;  “moored”  it  is. — Ed. 


Reunions 

• Michigan  Tin  Can  Sailors — Reunion  April 
11,  1987,  Jackson,  Mich.  Contact  Richard  G. 
Rowley,  121  Bradley  Drive,  Route  12,  Jack- 
son,  Mich.  49203;  telephone  (517)  782-6037. 

• USS  Alabama  (BB60/SSBN  731)— Re- 
union April  29-May  3,  1987,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Contact  John  R.  Brown,  P.O.  Box  501,  Kel- 
ler, Texas  56248;  telephone  (817)  431-2424. 

• 42nd  Memorial  of  the  Battle  of  Okinawa, 
USS  Laffey  (DD  724)  and  USS  Dennis  J. 
Buckley  (DD  808/DDR  808) — Reunion  April 
15-18,  1987,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.C.  Contact  C. 
Black,  P.O.  Box  1301,  Little  Rock,  Ariz. 
72203;  telephone  (501)  663-6096. 

• USS  Arkansas  (BB  33) — Reunion  May  7- 
10,  1987,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Contact  Roy 
Alton,  7809  Denton  Drive,  Clinton,  Md. 


20735;  telephone  (301)  868-8029. 

• USS  LST  398 — Reunion  May  14-17,  1987, 
El  Paso,  Texas.  Contact  William  “Wild  Bill” 
Sutton,  10337  Wilshire  Drive,  El  Paso,  Texas 
79924;  telephone  (915)  821-3720. 

• USS  St.  Louis  (CL  49) — Reunion  May  16- 
20,  1987.  Contact  Thomas  A.  Moore,  4600 
Paul  Revere  Road,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23455; 
telephone  (804)  464-6354. 

• Survivors/crewmembers  USS  Longshaw 
(DD  559) — Reunion  May  18,  1987,  Orlando, 
Fla.  Contact  J.  Knickerbocker,  (305)  725- 
2039. 

• PBM  Martin  Mariners,  Mars,  Marlin  and 
Seamaster — Reunion  May  20-24,  1987,  San 
Francisco.  Contact  Spud  Lambling,  62  Coun- 
try Club  Gate,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.  93950; 
telephone  (408)  372-5812. 

• USS  California  (BB  44) — Reunion  June  8- 
11,  1987,  Sparks,  Nevada.  Contact  Harold 
Bean,  616  W.  Lafyette,  Staunton,  111.  62088; 
telephone  (618)  635-5638. 

• USS  Hickox  (DD  673) — Reunion  June  12- 
14,  1987,  Arlington,  Va.  Contact  Bob  Crock- 
ett, 2 Ripley  Lane,  Weston,  Mass.  02193;  tele- 
phone (617)  899-2624. 

• USS  PC  1137— Reunion  June  13-14,  1987. 
Contact  Dick  Hof,  907  Exxmoor  Ave.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  40223. 

• USS  Knapp  (DD  653) — Reunion  June  24- 
28,  1987,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  Contat  Fran- 
cis Wickenheiser,  1 109  Pleasure  Road,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  17601. 

• USS  Wake  Island  (CVE  65)  and  USS 
Pybus  (ACV  34)— Reunion  June  26-27,  1987, 
Oregon.  Contact  Richard  J.  Turner,  2384  SW 
Madison  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  97205;  telephone 
(503)  223^733. 

• USS  Hanson  (DD  832) — Reunion  planned. 
Contact  Darell  R.  Willis,  1279  Owens  Road 
West,  Marion,  Ohio  43302. 

• USS  Conway  (DD  507) — Reunion  plan- 
ned. Contact  Carl  Shand,  Road  3-Ware  Road, 
Fulton,  N.Y.  13069;  telephone  (315)  592-7891. 

• USS  Hunterdon  County  (LST  838) — Re- 
union planned  for  Vietnam  crewmembers. 
Contact  Jon  B.  Soder,  Number  Nine,  4th  St., 
Proctor,  Minn.  55810. 

• USCGC  Modoc  (WMEC 194),  World  War 
II — Reunion  plarmed.  Contact  Maurice  Stein- 
berg, P.O.  Box  178,  Carle  Place,  N.Y.  11514. 

• HAL-3,  Vietnam — Reunion  planned. 
Contact  Howard  Jacobs,  520  Powers  Ave., 
Girard,  Ohio  44420. 

• Patrol  Craft  (PC)  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean War — Reunion  planned.  Contact  Wesley 
Johnson,  6484  North  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46220. 
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Paths  to  a Commission 


The  Navy  offers  many  paths  to  a com- 
mission. There  are  commissioning  pro- 
grams for  students  in  college  and  other 
programs  for  college  graduates.  Special- 
ists in  certain  professional  and  scientific 
categories  may  qualify  for  a direct  com- 
mission. Certain  enlisted  men  and  women 
who  are  outstanding  performers  also  may 
qualify  for  a commissioning  program. 

By  providing  many  paths  to  a commis- 
sion, then,  the  Navy  can  more  effectively 
meet  its  personnel  needs  while  taking  into 
account  a variety  of  individual  circum- 
stances and  interests.  The  right  road  for 
each  individual  is  determined  by  weigh- 
ing and  balancing  two  basic  factors — 
what  the  Navy  needs  to  man  the  fleet  and 
what  the  person  is  qualified  to  do. 

This  article  briefly  describes  the  Navy’s 
basic  commissioning  programs.  Specific 
qualifications  for  entry  into  any  of  the 
programs  may  change  from  time  to  time 
because  of  the  needs  of  the  service  or  new 
legislation. 

★ ★ ★ 


U.S.  Naval  Academy 

All  applicants  must  have  a nomination 
from  an  official  source  in  order  to  be 
considered  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
for  appointment  as  midshipmen.  There 
are  many  sources  of  nominations.  Each 
year,  the  secretary  of  the  Navy  may  nom- 
inate 85  enlisted  men  and  women  from 
the  Navy  and/or  Marine  Corps  (Regular 
and  Reserve,  active  and  inactive)  to  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.  Ap- 
plicants should  apply  to  all  sources  for 
which  they  are  eligible.  This  also  includes 
a U.S.  representative,  two  U.S.  senators, 
and  the  vice  president.  Those  who  qual- 
ify receive  fully  subsidized  undergraduate 
educations  which  lead  to  commissions  in 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 

Students  at  the  Naval  Academy  are 
appointed  as  midshipmen,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  receive  a basic  monthly  pay,  plus 
tuition,  room  and  board.  The  salary  pro- 
vides funds  for  uniforms,  books,  equip- 


ment, laundry  and  income  tax,  as  well 
as  for  personal  needs  while  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  Upon  graduation  they  are 
awarded  bachelor  of  science  degrees  in 
one  of  18  majors  and  ensign  or  second 
lieutenant  gold  bars. 

The  general  requirements  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Naval  Academy  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  must 
not  have  passed  the  22nd  birthday  on 
July  1 of  the  year  entering  the  Naval 
Academy. 

• Be  unmarried,  not  pregnant,  and 
have  no  children. 

• Enlisted  members  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice must  have  an  Active  Duty  Base  Date 
(ADBD)  one  year  prior  to  July  1 of  the 
year  entering  the  Naval  Academy. 

• Possess  a good  scholastic  record. 

• Have  a General  Classification  Test 
(GCT)  plus  arithmetic  of  at  least  120. 

• • Be  of  good  moral  character. 

• Be  in  excellent  physical  condition,  as 
determined  by  a medical  examination 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Medical  Examination  Review  Board 
(DODMERB). 

Specific  requirements  differ  somewhat, 
according  to  individual  status  at  time  of 
application. 

Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School 

The  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School  (NAPS)  is  located  in  Newport, 
R.I.,  as  a part  of  the  Naval  Education 
and  Training  Center.  With  up  to  300 
male  and  female  students,  the  school 
offers  a balanced  academic,  military  and 
physical  program  patterned  after  the 
Naval  Academy. 

Academically,  the  school  teaches  at 
three  levels  of  difficulty  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics  and  English,  and 
teaches  an  introductory  computing  course 
in  BASIC.  The  physical  program  encom- 
passes testing,  a physical  education  pro- 
gram, intramurals  and  a varsity  sports 
program. 

Although  it’s  not  a requirement  in 
order  to  gain  a secretary  of  the  Navy 
appointment  to  the  academy,  attendance 


at  NAPS  greatly  enhances  this  opportu- 
nity for  both  regular  and  reserve  mem- 
bers. OPNAVINST  1531.4  (Series)  has 
the  latest  information  covering  admission 
to  the  Naval  Academy  and  NAPS.  See 
your  career  counselor  for  details  about 
these  programs. 


BOOST  Program 

The  Navy  is  engaged  in  a vigorous 
effort  to  ensure  that  opportunities  for  a 
career  as  a naval  officer  are  open  to  per- 
sons who  may  have  been  educationally 
deprived,  but  who  have  demonstrated 
that  they  possess  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties and  desire  necessary  to  gain  a com- 
mission. To  help  these  individuals  achieve 
their  potential,  the  Navy  developed  the 
Broadened  Opportunity  for  Officer  Selec- 
tion and  Training  (BOOST)  program. 
BOOST  prepares  selected  individuals  for 
possible  entrance  into  officer  training 
programs  (NROTC — Naval  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps — and  U.S.  Naval 
Academy). 

A military  staff  provides  physical  fit- 
ness training,  general  military  training, 
and  counseling  for  students.  A civilian 
staff  teaches  the  academic  curriculum. 

General  eligibility  requirements  are: 

• Be  an  enlisted  member  on  active 
duty  in  the  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve  or  a 
civilian  agreeing  to  enlist  for  four  years 
with  BOOST  school  guarantee. 

• Be  highly  motivated  to  become  a 
commissioned  officer  and  have  the  po- 
tential for  professional  growth  if  afforded 
the  educational  opportunity. 

• Have  36  months  of  active  obligated 
service  as  of  June  1 of  the  year  BOOST 
training  commences  or  agree  to  extend 
enlistment  or  active  duty  agreement  to 
accumulate  36  months.  Upon  completion 
of  BOOST,  members  must  agree  to  ac- 
cept four  years  of  obligated  commis- 
sioned service. 

• To  qualify  for  entrance  to  the  Naval 
Academy  upon  completion  of  BOOST 
training,  the  member  must  be  unmarried 
and  have  no  children. 
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• Be  at  least  17  years  old  and  not  have 
passed  the  2 1st  birthday  on  June  30  of 
the  year  entering  BOOST  for  NROTC, 
or  not  have  passed  the  21st  birthday  on 
July  1 of  the  year  entering  BOOST  for 
USNA. 

• Be  able  to  meet  the  physical  require- 
ments prescribed  for  unrestricted  line 
officer  programs. 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by 
court  martial,  or  by  civil  court  (other 
than  for  minor  traffic  violations). 

• Meet  high  standards  of  personal 


conduct,  character,  partriotism,  sense  of 
duty,  and  financial  responsibility. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate.  Appli- 
cants who  are  not  may  apply  and  obtain 
a high  school  certificate  during  partici- 
pation, based  on  military  educational 
experience  and  General  Education  and 
Development  (GED)  test  results. 

• Have  taken  SAT  or  ACT  within  12 
months  preceding  application  deadline. 

• Be  recommended  by  the  command- 
ing officer. 

The  BOOST  program  is  conducted  at 


the  Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Detailed  information  on  this  pro- 
gram is  available  in  the  annual  BOOST 
OPNAV  NOTICE  1500. 


Enlisted  Commissioning 
Program  (ECP) 

The  Enlisted  Commissioning  Program 
(ECP)  provides  enlisted  personnel,  who 
have  previous  college  credit,  a full-time 
opportunity  to  complete  requirements 
for  a baccalaureate  degree  and  earn  a 
commission. 

General  eligibility  requirements  are: 

• U.S.  citizenship. 

• Serve  on  active  duty. 

• Have  between  four  and  1 1 years  time 
in  service. 

• Be  at  least  22  years  of  age  but  not 
have  passed  the  31st  birthday. 

• Be  physically  qualified  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  unrestricted  line. 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by 
court  martial  or  civil  court,  other  than 
minor  traffic  violations. 

• Meet  high  standards  of  personal 
conduct,  character,  patriotism,  sense  of 
duty,  and  financial  responsibility. 

• Have  a cumulative  grade  point  aver- 
age of  at  least  2.5  on  a 4.0  scale  from  all 
college-level  courses  completed. 

• Be  recommended  by  the  command- 
ing officer. 

ECP  officer  candidates  receive  full  pay 
and  allowances,  but  must  pay  their  own 
tuition  and  other  school-related  expenses. 
Six  years  of  active  enlisted  service  will  be 
incurred  from  the  date  of  enrollment  in 
the  ECP.  Four  years  of  active  commis- 
sioned service  will  be  incurred  upon  com- 
missioning. 


Chief  Warrant  Officer  Program 

The  Chief  Warrant  Officer  program 
(along  with  the  Limited  Duty  Officer 
program)  is  one  of  the  primary  enlisted- 
to-officer  programs  that  does  not  require 
a college  education.  Chief  warrant  offi- 
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cers  provide  technical  expertise  at  a rela- 
tively stable  grade  level  in  the  officer 
structure. 

General  eligibility  requirements  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  serving  on  active  duty  as  a chief 
petty  officer  in  the  Regular  Navy,  Naval 
Reserve  or  TAR  program  at  the  time  of 
application. 

• Be  physically  qualified  for  appoint- 
ment to  chief  warrant  officer. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or  possess 
a service-accepted  equivalent. 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by 
courts-martial  nor  conviction  by  civil 
court  for  offenses  other  than  minor  traf- 
fic violations  for  the  two-year  period 
immediately  preceding  Oct.  1 of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  board  convenes. 

• Be  recommended  by  the  command- 
ing officer. 

Personnel  in  paygrades  E-7  through 
E-9  must  have  completed  at  least  12  but 
no  more  than  24  years  of  active  naval 
service  immediately  preceding  Oct.  1 of 
the  fiscal  year  of  board  convening.  Spe- 
cific application  procedures  and  addition- 
al information  about  the  CWO  Program 
can  be  found  in  NAVMILPERSCOM- 
INST  1131.1. 


Limited  Duty  Officer  Program 

The  Limited  Duty  Officer  program  is 
another  enlist ed-to-officer  program  that 
does  not  require  a college  education.  The 
limited  duty  officer  meets  the  Navy’s 
needs  for  officer  technical  managers. 

General  eligibility  requirements  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  chief  warrant  officer 
program  with  the  following  exceptions: 

• Be  serving  as  a petty  officer  first 
class  or  chief  petty  officer  (E-6,  7,  or  8). 
If  the  member  is  a POl,  he/she  must 
have  served  in  that  capacity  for  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  Oct.  1 of 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  board  convening. 

• Have  completed  at  least  eight  but 
not  more  than  16  years  of  active  naval 
service  on  Oct.  1 of  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
board  convening. 


• POl  applicants  must  complete  all 
performance  tests,  practical  factors, 
training  courses,  and  service  schools 
required  for  chief  petty  officer.  Addi- 
tionally, each  POl  applicant  must  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  the  annual  Navy- 
wide examination  for  advancement  to 
CPO  administered  in  January/February 
of  the  year  of  application. 

1)  A candidate  whose  final  exam 
multiple  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that 
required  to  be  CPO  selection  board  eli- 
gible will  be  considered  LDO  selection 
eligible. 

2)  A POl  is  exempt  from  this  re- 
quirement when  authorization  for  ad- 
vancement to  CPO  has  been  received  by 
the  commanding  officer. 

• Must  be  recommended  by  the  com- 
manding officer. 

NAVMILPERSCOMINST  1131.1 
contains  specific  application  procedures 
and  additional  information  about  the 
LDO  program. 


Officer  Candidate  School 
(OCS)  Program 

The  OCS  program  provides  16  weeks 
of  officer  candidate  indoctrination  and 
training  at  the  Naval  Education  and 
Training  Center,  Newport,  R.I.  The  pro- 
gram is  open  to  male  and  female  person- 
nel except  for  the  nuclear  power  program 
(submarine  and  surface)  which  is  not 
open  to  women.  Enlisted  applicants  in 
paygrades  E-4  and  below  are  designated 
officer  candidates  and  advanced  to  E-5 
upon  reporting  to  OCS.  Enlisted  appli- 
cants in  paygrades  E-5  and  above  are 
designated  officer  candidates  in  their  cur- 
rent paygrade.  The  curriculum  is  com- 
prised of  intense  naval  science  and  human 
relations  management  courses. 

General  eligibility  requirements  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Have  a baccalaureate  degree  or 
higher  from  a regionally  accredited  col- 
lege or  university. 

• Be  at  least  19  years  old  but  less  than 
29  years  of  age  at  time  of  commissioning. 


Waivers  are  granted  for  prior  active  serv- 
ice and  active  duty  personnel. 

• Will  be  administered  the  Officer 
Aptitude  Rating  (OAR)  examination. 

• Be  physically  qualified.  Physical 
standards  vary  depending  on  career  path/ 
designator. 

• Current  service  members  must  be  en- 
titled to  an  honorable  discharge;  be  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  in  any  rate  and  rating; 
and  have  at  least  six  months  of  obligated 
service  remaining  on  current  enlistment 
upon  receipt  of  orders  to  most  schools. 

• Must  manifest  leadership  qualities, 
be  of  good  moral  character  and  have 
good  personal  habits. 

• Married  and  single  parent  applicants 
must  meet  the  dependency  requirements 
outlined  in  OPNAVINST  1120.2. 

Service  obligation  for  officers  commis- 
sioned from  OCS  is  four  years  active 
duty.  All  officers  serve  a total  of  eight 
years  combined  active/reserve  duty. 


Aviation  Program 

The  Aviation  Program  provides  an 
avenue  to  commissioned  service  for  male 
and  female  applicants  interested  in  serv- 
ing as  naval  aviators,  naval  flight  offi- 
cers, intelligence  officers,  or  aviation 
maintenance  duty  officers.  Enlisted  mem- 
bers selected  for  the  program  are  desig- 
nated officer  candidates  and  advanced  to 
E-5  upon  reporting  to  Aviation  Officer 
Candidate  School  (AOCS)  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Members  desiring  pilot  training  enter 
AOCS  and  after  commissioning  continue 
their  flight  training  for  12  to  18  months. 
Following  successful  completion  of  the 
additional  flight  training,  candidates  are 
designated  naval  aviators  and  are  offered 
an  option  of  a minimum  of  six  years  of 
active  duty  or  four  years  of  active  duty 
followed  by  six  years  of  selected  reserve 
duty. 

Naval  Flight  Officer  Candidates 
(NFOC),  after  commissioning,  will  con- 
tinue their  training  leading  to  designation 
as  NFOs  and  have  the  same  obligation 
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options  as  a pilot. 

Candidates  selected  for  the  Intelligence 
Program  and  the  Aviation  Maintenance 
Duty  Officer  Program  will  undergo  addi- 
tional training  following  commissioning 
and  must  serve  on  active  duty  for  four 
years  from  date  of  appointment  as  ensign. 

The  general  requirements  for  the  avia- 
tion program  are  the  same  as  for  OCS 
except  applicants  for  the  Aviation  Pro- 
gram will  also  be  administered  the  Avia- 
tion Selection  Test  Battery  (ASTB),  and 
pilots  and  NFOs  must  be  less  than  27 
years  of  age  at  time  of  commissioning. 


Naval  Reserve  Officer 
Programs 


There  are  three  officer  programs  which 
lead  to  an  appointment  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve for  enlisted  members  who  possess 
a baccalaureate  or  higher:  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Candidate  School,  the  Aviation  Re- 
serve Officer  Candidate  Program,  and 
the  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Program. 

Reserve  Officer  Candidate  (ROC)  Pro- 
gram— The  ROC  program  was  recently 
reinstated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  a student  college  program  leading  to 
appointment  on  active  duty  as  ensign, 
USNR,  with  designators  of  Surface  War- 
fare (1165),  Engineering  Duty  Officer 
Option  (11X5  (ED)),  or  Supply  Corps 
(3105). 

General  entry  requirements  are: 


• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Designators  1 165  and  1 1X5  (ED)  are 
open  to  men  only.  Designator  3105  is 
open  to  men  and  women. 

• Be  at  least  17  years  old  but  less  than 
29  years  old  at  the  time  of  commissioning. 

• Be  enrolled  in  an  accredited  four- 
year  college  or  university  in  pursuit  of  a 
baccalaureate  degree  having  completed  at 
least  60  semester  or  90  quarter  hours. 

• Have  a cumulative  Grade  Point 
Average  (GPA)  of  at  least  3.0  on  a 4.0 
scale  when  entering  the  ROC  program. 
A minimum  2.8  cumulative  GPA  is  re- 
quired to  remain  in  the  program. 

• Surface  warfare  and  supply  corps 
designators  have  no  college  major  re- 
strictions. Engineering  duty  officer  op- 
tion designated  ROCs  must  be  enrolled 
in  an  engineering  or  technical  science 
degree  program,  must  maintain  a “B” 
average  or  above  and  will  be  interviewed 
by  NAVSEA  OOZ  before  acceptance  into 
the  program. 

• Be  physically  qualified  and  adapted 
in  accordance  with  standards  of  the 
Manual  of  the  Medical  Department. 

Selected  candidates  may  be  enlisted  up 
to  24  months  prior  to  graduation  and  be 
placed  in  an  inactive  reserve  status  as  an 
E-5  until  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  the 
two  eight-week  summer  training  periods 
at  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS), 
Newport,  R.I. 

The  first  summer  training  period  will 
be  completed  following  completion  of 
the  junior  year  of  college  and  the  second 
following  receipt  of  a baccalaureate  de- 
gree. Pay  will  be  that  of  an  E-5  during 
the  two  training  periods  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  and  during  optional  senior  year 
monthly  drills  with  a reserve  unit. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  sec- 
ond eight  weeks  at  OCS  candidates  will 
be  commissioned  ensigns,  USNR,  desig- 
nator 1165,  11X5  (ED)  or  3105  as  ap- 
propriate. Candidates  who  disenroll 
prior  to  commissioning  have  no  service 
obligation.  All  candidates  who  success- 
fully complete  the  ROC  program  and 
accept  a commission  will  serve  on  active 
duty  for  a period  of  four  years. 
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Aviation  Reserve  Officer  Candidate 
(AVROC)  Program — The  AVROC  pro- 
gram has  been  reestablished  for  pilot 
and  NFO  male  candidates  and  is  struc- 
tured similar  to  the  Marine  Corps  Pla- 
toon Leaders  Class  (PLC). 

General  entry  requirements  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  at  least  1 7 years  old  but  no  older 
than  26  years  at  time  of  commissioning. 
Waivers  may  be  granted  for  active  duty 
personnel. 

• Be  enrolled  in  an  accredited  college 
in  pursuit  of  a baccalaureate  degree  hav- 
ing completed  at  least  45  semester  or  60 
quarter  hours. 

• Naval  Junior  ROTC  (NJROTC) 
male  members  are  eligible  to  be  enlisted 
as  candidates  upon  graduation  from  high 
school.  Prior  to  selection,  NJROTC  can- 
didates must  be  accepted  for  enrollment 
at  a regionally  accredited  college  and  must 
also  be  favorably  recommended  by  the 
senior  military  instructor  of  the  NJROTC 
unit. 

• Receive  an  AQT/FAR  score  of  5/5 
for  the  avaiation  track  or  5/3  for  the 
NFO  track. 

• Be  physically  qualified  and  aero- 
nautically  adapted  in  accordance  with 
standards  of  the  Manual  of  the  Medical 
Department. 

Candidates  may  enlist  up  to  12  months 
prior  to  beginning  training  at  Aviation 
Officer  Candidate  School.  All  AVROCs 
will  attend  two  seven-week  summer  train- 
ing sessions  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  during 
their  sophomore  and  junior  years  of  col- 
lege. Pay  will  be  that  of  an  E-5  during 
all  AVROC  training.  Longevity  for  pay 
purposes  will  be  from  date  of  enlistment 
into  the  AVROC  program.  Successful 
completion  of  aviation  officer  training 
and  a college  degree  will  result  in  an 
ensign  (13X5),  USNR  appointment. 

AVROCs  will  be  offered  an  option  of 
a minimum  of  six  years  active  duty  or 
four  years  of  active  duty  followed  by  six 
years  of  required  selected  reserve  duty. 
After  obligation  option  selection,  three 
years  obligation  will  be  incurred  from 
date  of  disenroUment  from  flight  training 


unless  released  earlier  by  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Manpower, 
Personnel  and  Training). 

Naval  Aviation  Cadet  (NAVCAD)  Pro- 
gram— The  NAVCAD  program  has  been 
reestablished  for  male  and  female  pilot 
candidates  from  civilian  and  military 
sources. 

General  eligibility  requirements  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  at  least  19  years  old  but  no  more 
than  24  years  old  prior  to  entering  train- 
ing. No  waivers  will  be  granted. 

• Have  completed  at  least  60  semester 
or  90  quarter  hours  at  an  accredited  col- 
lege or  university.  Must  have  completed 
sufficient  studies  to  enter  as  juniors  (third 
year)  at  that  institution. 

• Receive  an  AQT/FAR  score  of  5/5 
or  greater.  No  waivers  authorized. 

• Be  physically  qualified  and  aero- 
nautically  adapted  in  accordance  with 
standards  of  the  Manual  of  the  Medical 
Department. 

Civilian  candidates  may  be  enlisted  no 
more  than  12  months  prior  to  beginning 
training.  Enlisted  members  may  be  en- 
listed in  the  special  grade  of  aviation 


cadet  and  placed  in  an  inactive  duty 
status  in  the  Naval  Reserve  until  report- 
ing for  training. 

Aviation  cadets  are  entitled  to  monthly 
basic  pay  at  the  rate  of  50  percent  of  the 
basic  pay  for  a commissioned  officer  in 
paygrade  0-1  with  two  or  less  years  of 
service.  Allowances  and  other  benefits 
will  be  as  entitled  for  enlisted  members 
in  paygrade  E-4. 

All  NAVCADs  will  attend  14  weeks  of 
indoctrination  training  at  Naval  Aviation 
Schools  Command,  Pensacola,  Fla.  Suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  aviation  train- 
ing will  result  in  an  ensign  (1315),  USNR 
appointment.  Service  obligation  is  six 
years  from  designation  as  a naval  pilot. 

After  completing  four  years  of  com- 
missioned service,  NAVCADs  may  re- 
quest selection  to  the  ADO  Restricted 
Line  Community  (154X)  designation  or 
augmentation  into  the  Regular  Navy. 
NAVCADs  selected  for  augmentation 
will  be  eligible  to  request  college  degree 
completion  prior  to  completing  six  years 
of  commissioned  service.  NAVCADs 
pursuing  a college  degree  will  attend  civil- 
ian institutions  full  time  receiving  full 
pay  and  allowances.  Tuition  and  other 
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school-related  expenses  will  be  paid  by 
the  NAVCAD.  Those  not  selected  for 
degree  completion  or  augmentation  will 
be  subject  to  continuation  board/release 
from  active  duty  as  the  needs  of  the  Navy 
dictate. 


NROTC  Scholarship  Program 

The  NROTC  scholarship  program 
leads  to  appointment  as  an  officer  of  the 
Regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  ensign  or  second  lieutenant.  The 
NROTC  programs  are  maintained  to 
educate  and  train  well-qualified  men  and 
women  for  careers  as  commissioned  offi- 
cers. Only  persons  who  are  reasonably 
disposed  to  making  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  a career  should  apply. 

General  eligibility  requirements  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  under  25  years  old  on  June  30  of 
the  year  of  commissioning.  Age  waivers 
are  available  to  those  with  prior  active 
military  service. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or  possess 
an  equivalency  certificate. 

• Be  physically  qualified. 

• Be  morally  qualified  and  possess 
officer-like  qualities  and  character. 

• Have  no  moral  obligations  or  per- 
sonal convictions  which  would  prevent 
conscientiously  supporting  and  defending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies. 

• Have  no  record  of  military  or  civil 
offenses. 

See  OPNAVNOTE  1533  for  applica- 
tion procedures. 


Medical  Programs  Leading 
to  a Commission 


Navy  medicine  offers  an  alternative  to 
the  administrative  burden  and  expense  of 
private  practice  by  giving  physicians, 
dentists  and  medical  service  officers  a 
chance  to  practice  in  an  atmosphere 
where  decisions  can  be  based  solely  on 
medical  considerations. 


Health  Care  Administration  Section  of 
Medical  Service  Corps — Regular  Navy — 

The  Medical  Service  Corps  Inservice 
Procurement  Program  is  a continuing 
program  which  provides  a path  of  ad- 
vancement to  commissioned  officer  status 
for  senior  Regular  Navy  HM  and  DT 
personnel  in  paygrades  E-6  through  E-9 
who  possess  the  necessary  potential,  out- 
standing qualifications  and  motivation. 
This  program  is  extremely  competitive 
and  enlisted  personnel  aspiring  toward 
appointment  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
should  begin  preparation  early  in  their 
careers  through  a sound  self-improve- 
ment program. 

General  eligibility  requirements  for 
selection  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  a member  of  the  Regular  Navy 
serving  as  an  HM  or  DT  in  paygrades 
E-6  through  E-9. 

• Be  at  least  20  years  old.  Applicants 
must  not  have  reached  age  35  as  of  Oct. 
1 of  the  calendar  year  in  which  appoint- 
ment first  can  be  made.  Women  appli- 
cants must  be  at  least  21  and  under  32 
years  of  age  on  date  of  appointment  (this 
is  a legal  restriction  imposed  by  Title  10, 
U.S.  Code). 

• Meet  the  physical  standards  pres- 
cribed for  officer  candidates. 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by 
court  martial  for  the  four  years  preceding 
the  date  of  application. 

• Have  a combined  GCT/ARl  score 
of  at  least  115. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or  equiv- 
alent. 

• Pass  a professional  examination  ad- 
ministered by  the  Medical  Service  Corps. 
The  exam  tests  knowledge  of  personnel 
administration  patient  affairs,  military 
justice.  Navy  customs  and  traditions,  and 
general  Navy  orientation  in  addition  to 
their  pertinent  disciplines. 

Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences — This  is  a four-year 
accredited  medical  school  which  accepts 
applications  from  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  have  at  least  a bac- 


calaureate and  the  academic  background 
to  qualify  for  entry.  Students  serve  in 
paygrade  0-1  while  in  the  program,  re- 
gardless of  previous  rank,  and  are  pro- 
moted to  0-3  upon  graduation.  Gradu- 
ates incur  a seven-year  service  obligation 
(which  begins  after  residency  is  com- 
pleted), and  receive  a Doctor  of  Medicine 
degree. 

General  eligibility  requirements  are:  ! 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen.  i 

• Be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  27. 

Age  waivers  granted  for  those  with  prior 
active  military  service  on  a year  for  year  i 
basis,  up  to  the  age  of  32. 

• Hold  a baccalaureate  degree  from  an  | 
accredited  university  or  college  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Puerto  Rico. 

• Meet  the  physical  qualifications  for 
commissioning. 

Contact  the  USUHS  Admissions  Of- 
fice at  Autovon  295-3102  for  further 
details. 

Medical  Enlisted  Commissioning  Pro- 
gram— The  Medical  Enlisted  Commis- 
sioning Program  offers  enlisted  personnel 
the  chance  to  become  ensigns  in  the  Nurse 
Corps  by  providing  them  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  their  B.S.  degrees  in  nursing. 

General  eligibility  requirements  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  at  least  22  but  no  more  than  31 
years  of  age  as  of  the  date  of  enrollment. 

• Meet  the  physical  standards  for  offi- 
cer candidates  as  prescribed  by  the  Man- 
ual of  the  Medical  Department. 

• Have  at  least  four  years  active  serv- 
ice as  of  the  date  of  application  and  not 
more  than  1 1 years  active  service  as  of 
the  date  of  enrollment. 

• Have  satisfactorily  completed  under- 
graduate course  work  sufficient  to  com- 
plete requirements  for  a B.S.  degree  in 
nursing  within  36  consecutive  months. 

• Have  a 2.5  grade  point  average  on 
a 4.0  scale  from  all  college  courses  com- 
pleted. 

Selectees  will  receive  full  pay  and  bene- 
fits but  will  be  expected  to  pay  their  own 
educational  expenses.  See  OPNAVINST 
1530.7  for  further  details. □ I 
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Counselors  needed 

There  is  a Navywide  shortage  of  drug  and 
alcohol  counselors  at  Counseling  and 
Assistance  Centers  and  Alcohol  Rehabilitation 
Centers,  according  to  a message  recently 
released  by  the  Navy  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  shortage  is  attributed  to  the  extremely 
high  qualification  standards  required  for  assign- 
ment to  such  duty. 

NMPC’s  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention 
Division  has  formed  a working  group  to  explore 
possible  solutions  to  the  shortage  of  counselors. 
Changes  being  considered  include:  expanded 
efforts  to  attract  volunteers  for  counselor  duty; 
possible  civilianization  of  some  billets;  changing 
screening  procedures  for  prospective  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  counselors;  and  modification  of 
the  curriculum  that  applicants  must  complete  to 
become  counselors. 

In  the  meantime,  the  service  records  of 
counselors  (9519  or  9522  certified)  who  are 
shore  duty  eligible  with  planned  rotation  dates 
between  April  and  December  1987  are  being 
reviewed  and  considered  for  reassignment  as 
drug  and  alcohol  counselors,  if  they  are  still 
eligible  for  such  duty.D 


Strengthening  authority 

Base  and  station  commanders  will  have  more 
authority  under  a chief  of  naval  operations  com- 
mand realignment  plan  scheduled  for  implemen- 
tation soon. 

The  objective  of  the  plan  is  to  improve  fleet 
and  family  support.  Toward  this  end,  public 
works  centers,  commissaries,  exchanges  and 
other  service-oriented  commands  will  work 
directly  for  local  commanders,  who  will  be  ac- 
countable for  the  facilities’  management. 

In  the  past,  base  and  station  commanders 
were  not  included  in  many  of  the  decisions  at 
such  facilities,  even  though  those  decisions  af- 
fected the  sailors  they  are  charged  to  support. 

Commanding  officers  of  key  tenant  units. 


such  as  naval  hospitals,  shipyards,  and  com- 
munications and  weapons  stations,  will  report  to 
base  and  station  commanders  in  an  additional- 
duty  capacity  for  local  area  matters.  □ 


Overseas  COLA  raise 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
taken  three  steps  to  help  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  an  overseas  tour. 

First,  Weinberger  directed  the  adoption  of  an 
updated  U.S.  household  expenditure  table,  on 
which  COLA  is  based.  This  will  raise  the  COLA 
payments  for  all  overseas  members  and  bring 
their  purchasing  power  more  in  line  with  that  of 
their  stateside  counterparts. 

Second,  he  authorized  a program  which  will 
allow  non-sponsored  dependents  to  return  to 
CONUS  on  government  aircraft,  space  “A.” 

This  applies  only  to  overseas  members  in 
Germany,  Japan,  Italy  and  Spain. 

And  third,  he  has  asked  each  of  the  services 
to  improve  command  information  and  education 
programs  dealing  with  the  problem  of  fluctuating 
foreign  exchange  rates  and  on  how  the 
overseas  allowance  programs  are  designed  to 
alleviate  that  problem. □ 


Proposed  CHAMPUS  reforms 

A CHAMPUS  Reform  Initiative  has  arisen  from 
the  need  to  address  shortcomings  in  the  current  \ 
program.  Areas  that  will  be  looked  into  include  ' 
coordination  between  military  and  civilian  com- 
ponents of  the  system,  CHAMPUS  services  to  ; 
military  families  and  excessive  CHAMPUS  costs.  ‘ 

Key  features  of  the  proposal  are:  i 

• creating  a military-civilian  health  care  part-  ; 
nership,  including  a “health  care  finder’’  system 
and  resource  sharing  agreements; 

• making  CHAMPUS  more  “user  friendly,’’  by 
enhancing  services,  especially  for  primary  care; 

• Containing  costs  by  creating  a new  manage- 
ment structure  and  financial  incentives  needed  | 
to  support  the  military-civilian  partnership.  The 
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implementation  of  CHAMPUS  reform,  endorsed 
by  Congress  in  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  year  1987,  will  proceed  on  the 
following  schedule:  Evaluation  of  proposals  and 
negotiations  throughout  the  summer;  awarding 
of  contracts  in  early  fall;  and  actual  initiation  of 
services  in  the  spring  of  1988.  □ 


CNO  Retention  Team 

Communication  with  the  fleet  is  the  most  impor- 
tant function  of  the  CNO  Retention  Team. 

Members  of  the  Career  Programs  Branch 
(Director  of  Military  Personnel  Policy  Division, 
OpNav),  the  team  is  on  the  road  60  to  70  days 
a year,  visiting  50  sites  around  the  world.  Com- 
posed of  three  officers  and  one  senior  enlisted 
Navy  counselor  who  are  experts  in  officer  and 
enlisted  retention  matters,  compensation  policy 
and  career  counseling,  the  team  delivers  its  two 
hour  presentation  annually  to  more  than  25,000 
naval  personnel  and  family  members. 

The  presentation  covers  officer  and  enlisted 
retention  issues,  including  non-compensation 
programs,  personnel  policy  issues  and  an  up-to- 
date  assessment  of  current  compensation/reten- 
tion initiatives. 

The  team  not  only  provides  information  to  the 
fleet,  but  also  serves  as  an  important  vehicle 
that  brings  information  back  to  headquarters. 
Through  question  and  answer  periods  and  infor- 
mal discussions,  the  team  derives  a sense  of 
the  mood  of  naval  personnel  on  issues  that  af- 
fect the  fleet. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  and  concerns 
expressed  to  the  team  during  its  travels  result  in 
changes  to  Navy  policy,  or  in  initiatives  to 
modify  or  enact  legislation  to  improve  benefits. 
The  team  does  its  best  to  answer  all  questions. 

Besides  giving  presentations  on  the  road,  the 
retention  team  acts  as  the  career  counselors’ 
career  counselor.  Located  in  the  Navy  Annex  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  retention  team  members  can 
be  reached  at:  commercial,  (202)  694-5512/ 

5550,  AUTOVON  224-551 2/5550.  □ 
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The  cruise  of  the 

Great 

White 

Fleet 

On  the  warm,  cloudy  morning  of  Dec.  16,  1907, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  stood  on  the  weather- 
deck  of  the  presidential  yacht  Mayflower,  anchored 
in  the  waters  off  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  He  flashed 
his  famous  broad,  toothy  smile  and  thought  how 
“bully”  it  was  to  see  a mighty  armada  of  U.S.  bat- 
tleships passing  in  review  before  him.  The  President, 
and  indeed  the  throngs  of  onlookers  gathered  on 
shore,  felt  a great  sense  of  pride  and  exhilaration  as 
16  battleships  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  all  painted 
white,  save  for  gilded  bows,  steamed  in  a long  ma- 
jestic column  out  of  Hampton  Roads  to  the  open  sea, 
flanked  by  their  attending  auxiliary  ships. 
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To  the  familiar  strains  of  “The  Girl 
1 Left  Behind  Me,”  the  procession  of 
battlewagons  passed  before  the  President 
at  400-yard  intervals  with  their  crews 
smartly  manning  the  rails.  This  newly 
designated  battle  fleet  was  made  up  of 
ships  commissioned  since  the  end  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  They  were  USS 
Kearsarge  (BB  5),  USS  Kentucky  (BB  6), 
USS  Illinois  (BB  7),  USS  Alabama  (BB 
8),  USS  Maine  (BB  10),  USS  Missouri 
(BB  11),  USS  Ohio  (BB  12),  USS 
Virginia  (BB  13),  USS  Georgia  (BB  15), 
USS  New  Jersey  (BB  16),  USS  Rhode 
Island  (BB  17),  USS  Connecticut  (BB 
18),  USS  Louisiana  (BB  19),  USS  Ver- 
mont (BB  20),  USS  Kansas  (BB  21)  and 
USS  Minnesota  (BB  22). 

The  four  squadrons  of  warships, 
dubbed  the  “Great  White  Fleet,”  were 
manned  by  14,000  sailors  and  marines 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Adm. 
Robley  “Fighting  Bob”  Evans.  All  were 
embarking  upon  a naval  deployment  the 
scale  of  which  had  never  been  attempted 
by  any  nation  before  — the  first  ’round- 
the-world  cruise  by  a fleet  of  steam- 
powered,  steel  battleships.  The  43,000 
mile,  14-month  circumnavigation  would 
include  20  port  calls  on  six  continents; 
it  is  widely  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
peacetime  achievements  of  the  US.  Navy. 

The  idea  of  sending  the  new  battle  fleet 
around  the  world  was  the  brainchild  of 
the  energetic  “Teddy”  Roosevelt,  former 
colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  and  one- 
time assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Assuming  the  presidency  after  the 
assassination  of  President  William 
McKinley  in  1901,  Roosevelt  brought  to 
the  White  House  a deep  conviction  that 
only  through  a strong  navy  could  a na- 
tion project  its  power  and  prestige 
abroad. 

In  1898,  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  United  States  was 
thrust  into  the  mainstream  of  interna- 
tional affairs  and  gained  status  as  a 
world  power,  acquiring  as  possessions 
the  Philippines  and  Guam  in  the  Pacific, 
then  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Caribbean.  In 
1904,  the  United  States  also  established 
a naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 


to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  then  under  construction. 

Roosevelt  stressed  the  upgrading  and 
expansion  of  the  U.S.  fleet  in  order  to 
protect  American  interests  abroad.  From 
1904  to  1907,  American  shipyards  turned 
out  1 1 new  battleships  to  give  the  Navy 
awesome  battle  capabilities.  This  was 
timely,  for,  in  1906,  hostilities  with  Japan 
seemed  possible;  the  Japanese  navy 
dominated  the  Pacific  and  posed  a 
potential  threat  to  the  Philippines. 

America’s  problems  with  Japan  arose 
shortly  after  Roosevelt  mediated  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  in  1906,  ending  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  In  that  conflict  the 
Russian  fleet  had  been  annihilated  by  the 
Japanese.  But  despite  their  triumphs  over 
the  Russians  on  the  high  seas,  the 
Japanese  failed  to  get  all  they  felt  they 
deserved  at  the  peace  table  and  blamed 
Roosevelt  for  it. 

In  the  same  year,  anti-Japanese  feel- 
ings were  sweeping  California.  The  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  ordered 
the  segregation  of  all  immigrant  and 
descendent  Japanese  school  children. 

When  the  news  of  this  reached  Japan, 
violent  anti-American  protests  broke  out. 
Roosevelt  managed  to  persuade  the 
Board  of  Education  to  discontinue  its 
segregation  policy  in  exchange  for  an 
agreement  with  Japan  to  slow  down  its 
stream  of  immigrants  into  the  United 
States. 

Roosevelt  didn’t  want  a break  with 
Japan,  as  the  United  States  was  ill- 
prepared  for  war.  Most  of  our  battle  fleet 
was  concentrated  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
there  were  only  a handful  of  armored 
cruisers  on  duty  in  the  Pacific.  In  the 
event  of  war  with  Japan,  this  small  con- 
tingent that  made  up  the  Asiatic  Battle 
Fleet  would  have  to  abandon  the  Philip- 
pines for  West  Coast  ports  until  the 
United  States  had  strength  enough  to  go 
on  the  offensive. 

Thus,  to  impress  upon  Japan  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  could  shift  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  Roosevelt  ordered  the 
Great  White  Fleet  to  sail  around  the 
world.  The  President  also  wanted  to  find 
out  what  condition  the  fleet  would  be  in 
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President  Theodore  Roosevelt  (second 
from  the  right)  took  personal  interest 
in  the  Great  White  Fleet,  shown  below 
departing  Hampton  Roads  in  1907. 

after  such  a transit.  As  he  stated  before 
the  fleet’s  departure,  “I  want  all  failures, 
blunders  and  shortcomings  to  be  made 
apparent  in  time  of  peace  and  not  in  time 
of  war.” 

But,  more  importantly,  Roosevelt  felt 
that  a successful  cruise  of  this  magnitude 
would  provide  the  American  people  with 
an  example  of  U.S.  naval  prepardness, 
strength  and  range.  Such  an  impression, 
he  hoped,  would  help  him  get  the  desired 
appropriations  for  four  more  battleships. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  highest- 
ranking  naval  officials,  nobody  was 
aware  of  Roosevelt’s  intention  to  send 
the  fleet  around  the  world.  Even  the 
President’s  own  cabinet  didn’t  know 
about  it.  All  anyone  knew  was  that  the 
fleet  would  be  steaming  from  the  east  to 
West  Coast  in  a training  exercise. 

Once  the  plans  for  the  cruise  became 
public,  not  everyone  was  impressed. 
Some  critics  felt  that  this  show  of  force 
would  encourage  a Japanese  attack  on 
the  fleet.  Others  were  worried  that  the 
Atlantic  naval  defenses  would  be 
weakened  by  taking  away  so  many  ships. 
Also,  it  was  reasoned,  since  the  Panama 
Canal  was  unfinished,  the  ships  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  an  area  that  posed  con- 
siderable danger  because  of  tricky  cur- 
rents and  great  storms. 

Senator  Eugene  Hale  from  Maine, 
chairman  of  the  Naval  Appropriations 
Committee,  threatened  to  withhold 
money  for  the  cruise.  But  this  didn’t 
bother  Roosevelt,  who  replied  in  his 
typically  brusque  and  forthright  fashion 
that  he  already  had  the  money  and  dared 
Congress  to  “try  and  get  it  back.” 

Nobody  took  Roosevelt  up  on  his 
challenge  and  the  Great  White  Fleet  got 
underway  that  December  morning,  with 
the  coal-burning  ships’  stacks  spewing 
billowing  clouds  of  black  smoke  into  the 
gray  sky.  Aboard  the  flagship  Connec- 
ticut, Rear  Adm.  Evans  looked  out  with 
pride  upon  the  majestic  fleet  under  his 
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command.  He  had  stated  earlier  that  his 
ships  “were  ready  at  the  drop  of  a hat 
for  a feast,  a frolic  or  a fight.” 

Late  on  the  first  day  of  steaming, 
Evans  passed  the  word  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  fleet  that  after  a short 
stay  on  the  West  Coast,  the  fleet  would 
return  home  by  way  of  the  Pacific, 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  then  to  the  Atlantic.  In 
short,  they  would  be  transiting  the  globe. 
When  this  announcement  became  gen- 
eral knowledge  the  next  day,  countries 
throughout  the  world  tendered  their  in- 
vitations for  the  fleet  to  visit  their  ports. 

The  first  leg  of  the  cruise  took  the  fleet 
into  the  South  Atlantic.  On  Dec.  23,  the 
fleet  made  its  first  port  visit,  at  Port  of 
Spain  in  Trinidad,  a small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela. 

Trinidad,  as  most  of  the  sailors  dis- 
covered, rated  a pretty  low  score  when 
it  came  to  liberty.  According  to  one 
sailor,  it  was  one  of  the  most  boring 
places  he’d  been  to  and  he  remarked, 
“When  we  pulled  in,  there  were  no  peo- 
ple around  and  almost  everything  was 
closed  up.  Just  one  building  was  open 
that  had  any  beer  in  it.  By  the  time  we 
made  it  to  shore,  the  stuff  was  hot  as 
hell.  It  was  just  like  drinking  boiler 
water.” 

Another  sailor  noted  that,  aside  from 
“looking  at  the  flowers  and  visiting  a 
leper  colony,”  there  wasn’t  much  to  do. 
When  the  fleet  left  Port  of  Spain  Dec. 
29.,  enroute  to  Brazil,  there  were  few  if 
any,  who  longed  to  stay.  All  hoped  for 
better  liberty  in  the  future.  It  couldn’t  get 
any  worse. 

On  Jan.  6,  the  fleet  steamed  across  the 
equator  and  “Crossing  the  Line”  cere- 
monies made  up  the  plan  of  the  day. 
Some  12,000  sailors  were  introduced  to 
Davy  Jones.  Following  proper  initiation 
rights  that  included  suffering  through 
various  indignities  to  make  them  worthy, 
all  were  welcomed  into  the  exhaulted 
realm  of  King  Neptune. 

The  fleet  anchored  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  Jan.  13.  Unfortunately,  there  was  an 
incident  the  first  night  that  came  close  to 
shattering  goodwill  between  the  U.S. 


Navy  and  Brazil. 

It  all  began  in  one  of  Rio’s  rowdier 
drinking  establishments  when  two  local 
longshoremen  got  into  an  argument.  In 
expressing  his  particular  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  longshoremen  threw  a beer 
bottle  at  the  other.  The  bottle  missed  its 
intended  target  and  continued  its  flight 
across  the  smoke- filled  room.  At  the  bar, 
a group  of  White  Fleet  sailors  were  en- 
joying a brew  and  good  conversation 
when  the  wayward  bottle  found  a target 
— a sailor  from  Louisiana.  The  rest  is 
right  out  of  a Hollywood  movie.  Sailors 
rallied  around  the  victim,  the  longshore- 
men called  up  their  reserves  and  the  bat- 
tle was  joined. 

When  the  shore  patrol  arrived,  the 
donnybrook  had  flowed  out  into  the 
street,  as  longshoremen  and  sailors  threw 
rocks  and  bricks  at  each  other.  Shore 
patrol  and  local  police  brought  about 
order,  separated  the  combatants,  and 


escorted  the  sailors  back  to  their  ships. 

The  next  day,  during  an  inquiry,  Loui- 
siana's master-at-arms  testified  that  the 
“civilians  seemed  to  be  the  aggressors.” 
After  all  the  evidence  was  in,  Brazilian 
officials  agreed  with  this  assessment  and, 
to  improve  relations,  publically  invited 
the  American  sailors  to  continue  to  en- 
joy Rio. 

There  were  no  further  incidents  while 
the  fleet  was  in  Rio  and  the  sailors  all  had 
a good  time.  Many  of  them  even  joined 
in  local  political  parades,  marching 
gleefully  with  the  locals  and  shouting 
slogans  they  probably  didn’t  remotely 
understand.  Brazilian  President  Penna 
gave  high  praise  to  what  he  termed  “the 
glorious  American  Navy,”  and  Penna’s 
foreign  minister  show'ered  the  Navy  with 
praise  and  described  the  visiting  fleet  as 
“the  pride  of  the  continent.” 

During  the  Rio  visit,  Evans  suffered 
an  attack  of  gout,  an  affliction  that 
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plagued  him  from  the  start  of  the  voyage 
and  would  be  responsible  for  his  being 
relieved  of  command  when  the  fleet  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco. 

It  was  also  in  Rio  that  the  first  of 
many  wild  rumors  about  threats  to  the 
fleet  began  circulating.  The  Rio  chief  of 
police  had  been  advised,  through 
unknown  sources,  that  anarchists  were 
plotting  to  blow  up  the  fleet.  Nothing 
came  of  it,  although  Washington  did 
cable  for  details.  These  rumors  would 
follow  the  fleet  throughout  its  voyage 
and  eventually  gave  the  folks  back  home 
the  impression  that  the  Great  White  Fleet 
was  in  constant  peril. 

On  Jan.  21,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor' 
and  got  underway,  leaving  Rio  and  set- 
ting a course  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
near  the  southern  tip  of  So.  America 

There,  rumor  had  it,  massive 
whirlpools  could  twist  a ship  completely 
around.  Winds,  known  as  wiliwaws, 
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A crewmember  (left)  gets  a shave. 
Sailors  ham  it  up  (opposite  page) 
whiie  “crossing  the  line.” 


were  said  to  be  so  wild  that  ships  would 
be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  shores 
of  such  nightmarishly  labeled  places  as 
Delusion  Bay,  Desolation  Island,  Point 
Famine  and  Dislocation  Point,  all  in- 
habited by  cannibals,  of  course.  One 
newspaper  in  California,  the  Sacramen- 
to Union,  prophesied  shipwreck  and  can- 
nibalism should  the  White  Fleet  attempt 
the  Straits.  “We  don’t  want  our  Jackies 
eaten  by  terrible  Tierra  del  Fuegans,” 
wrote  the  editor. 

A Chilean  cruiser  met  the  fleet  and 
guided  it  through  the  Straits.  Although 
there  was  considerable  fog  and  wind,  the 
fleet  completed  its  passage  without 
mishap  and  encountered  none  of  the 
calamities  conjured  up  by  the  over-active 
imaginations  of  newspaper  editors.  Now 
in  the  South  Pacific,  the  fleet  set  its  track 
for  Peru,  following  visits  to  Punta 
Arenas  and  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Although  normal  day-to-day  routine 
and  training  evolutions  kept  the  sailors 
busy  while  underway,  there  were  diver- 
sions after  hours  for  those  not  on  watch. 
Aboard  the  ships  were  pianos  and  pho- 
nographs, various  games,  plenty  of  play- 
ing cards,  and  handball  and  billiard 
equipment.  There  were  also  player 
pianos  and  silent  movies. 

In  referring  to  the  movies,  a White 
Fleet  veteran  assigned  to  Connecticut 
remarked,  “They  had  one  they  showed 
us  about  50  times  . . . The  Perils  of 
Pauline.  It  was  a film  series.  They  might 
show  number  nine  one  day  and  then 
show  number  47  the  next.  But  we  en- 
joyed it  anyway;  she  was  always  in  some 
kind  of  fix,  getting  thrown  off  cliffs  and 
things  like  that.” 

The  good  times  were  earned  by  these 
sailors.  There  was  the  seemingly  endless 
round  of  cleaning  chores,  watches  and 
drills.  But  even  for  the  hard-working 
deck  force,  life  at  sea  wasn’t  quite  so 
bad,  not  when  compared  to  the  jobs  of 
the  so-called  “black  gang”  in  the  fire 


room  below  decks.  At  least  topside,  the 
deck  force  had  the  benefit  of  sunlight 
and  breezes;  below  decks,  the  engineers’ 
world  was  dominated  by  searing  heat  and 
coal  dust. 

Coal,  commonly  referred  to  as  “black 
diamonds,”  was  the  ship’s  sole  source  of 
power.  Ships  would  normally  go  into 
port  and  take  on  coal  every  two  weeks. 
“Coaling  ship”  was  an  all  hands  evolu- 
tion and  a dirty  job.  It  would  take  several 
days  to  coal  a ship.  Afterward,  the  crew 
would  spend  several  more  days  cleaning 
the  ship,  inside  and  out,  fore  and  aft, 
since  coal  dust  settled  everywhere. 

A member  of  the  “black  gang”  on  the 
battleship  Connecticut  described  coaling 
day.  “Our  ship  held  about  2,000  tons  of 
the  stuff.  All  the  deckhands  would  go 
down  into  the  collier  (coal  supply  ship) 
and  fill  these  big  bags  with  about  500 
pounds.  Then  they’d  hoist  ’em  over  to 
us  down  in  the  coal  bunkers  and  we’d 
spread  out  the  coal  with  shovels  until  all 
the  bunkers  — about  20  — were  full  to 
the  top.” 

On  Feb.  20,  the  fleet  pulled  in  to 
Callao,  Peru,  just  north  of  Lima.  Their 
arrival  sparked  a nine-day  celebration 
that  included  commemoration  of  George 
Washington’s  birthday,  a holiday  the 
Peruvians  felt  they  should  share  with 
their  American  friends  to  the  north. 
Peruvian  composer,  Ce’sar  Penizo,  paid 
homage  to  the  fleet  by  composing  a 
special  dance  piece  entitled  “The  White 
Squadron.”  Wishing  the  American 
sailors  to  feel  at  home,  a small  tugboat 
roved  about  the  anchored  ships,  its 
passengers  regaling  the  White  Fleet  crews 
with  lively  renditions  of  Cornell  football 
cheers. 

Having  absorbed  an  abundance  of 
Peruvian  hospitality,  the  White  Fleet 
reluctantly  got  up  steam  to  continue  its 
journey  northward  to  California,  with  an 
intermediate  one-month  stopover  at 
Magdalena  Bay  in  Baja  California  for 
gunnery  practice. 

The  fleet  arrived  March  12  for  its  gun- 
nery exercises  at  Magdalena  Bay  while 
California’s  coastal  cities  were  trying 
everything  in  their  power  to  get  the  fleet 
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into  their  ports.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Jr.,  a 
noted  citizen  of  San  Diego,  went  so  far 
as  to  write  Roosevelt  to  request  that  the 
fleet  steam  directly  into  San  Diego  har- 
bor instead  of  anchoring  at  Coronado. 

The  President  took  this  request  under 
consideration  and  contacted  the  Navy 
Department  about  the  possibility.  Word 
came  back  that,  should  the  fleet  attempt 
anchoring  in  San  Diego  harbor,  there 
was  a good  chance  that  the  ships  would 
remain  permanently  mired  in  the  mud. 
Thus,  Grant  and  his  fellow  San  Diegans 
had  to  be  content  with  greeting  the  fleet 
at  Coronado. 

When  the  fleet  pulled  in  on  April  14, 
the  sailors  were  greeted  by  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  residents  as  the  great  ships 
anchored  off  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 
Small  boats  of  all  descriptions  sur- 
rounded the  warships,  and  sailors  were 
pelted  with  blossoms  by  “Flower  Com- 
mittees” and  filled  to  capacity  with  free 
lemonade  by  “Fruit  Committees.”  For 
the  next  four  days,  San  Diego  celebrated, 
and  the  White  Fleet  sailors  were  given  the 
royal  treatment  that  ended  only  with  the 
fleet’s  departure  for  Los  Angeles  on 
April  18. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  officers  and  men 
were  feted  to  such  entertainments  as  a 
giant  Spanish  barbecue,  thrilled  to  a 
breathtaking  balloon  ascension  by  a 
group  of  daring  aeronauts,  and  cheered 
a number  of  prize  fights  between  well- 
known  local  pugilists. 

Meantime,  as  the  fleet  was  being 
pampered  and  honored  by  the  good 
citizens  of  L.A.,  Santa  Cruz,  to  the 
north,  was  gearing  up  for  its  welcome  to 
the  fleet  and  attempting  to  crowd  out 
rival  Monterey  just  across  the  bay.  But 
when  the  Santa  Cruz  town  fathers  got  the 
word  that  only  part  of  the  fleet  would  be 
visiting  their  community,  they  were  so 
upset  that  they  threatened  to  call  off  the 
entire  reception  if  they  weren’t  visited  by 
all  the  ships.  The  Navy  relented  and  San- 
ta Cruz  got  its  wish,  after  the  fleet  visited 
Santa  Barbara  and  Monterey. 

When  the  fleet  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  May  6,  the  hills  surrounding  the 
city  by  the  Bay  were  packed  with 
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thousands  of  greeters,  many  brought  in 
by  special  trains  from  outlying  com- 
munities. San  Francisco  greeted  the  fleet 
in  its  typical  warm-hearted  and  osten- 
tatious fashion  by  staging  a 48-hour  ball 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  where  dinners  nor- 
mally went  for  $10  per  plate.  The  officers 
and  men  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  were 
treated  to  a welcome  they  would  long 
remember. 


During  the  sailors’  stay  in  ’Frisco,  the 
citizens  went  so  far  as  to  pitch  tents  in 
Jefferson  Square  and  Portsmouth 
Square  for  W'hite  Fleet  sailors  who  ran 
out  of  hotel  money. 

While  in  San  Francisco,  the  battleships 
Maine  and  Alabama  were  replaced  by 
USS  Nebraska  (BB  14)  and  USS  Wiscon- 
sin (BB  9).  The  reason  behind  this  change 
was  due  to  Maine's  and  Alabama's 
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The  “black  gang”  (left)  used  coal  and 
muscle  to  power  ships  of  the  fleet. 
Flagship  Connecticut  (below)  during  a 
port  call  in  Peru. 


voracious  appetite  for  coal.  They  seemed 
to  eat  up  more  “black  diamonds”  than 
any  other  ships  in  the  fleet. 

San  Francisco  was  also  the  last  port- 
of-call  for  fleet  commander  Evans,  still 
suffering  from  gout.  He  was  relieved  by 
Rear  Adm.  C.  M.  Thomas.  Thomas  then 
commanded  some  of  the  ships  during 
visits  to  ports  in  Washington  State,  in- 
cluding Seattle,  Bellingham  and  Tacoma. 

Thomas  nearly  missed  movement 
when  that  part  of  the  fleet  was  ready  to 
get  underway  for  the  Northwest  visits. 
He  was  to  have  been  picked  up  at  his 
hotel  lobby  by  auto  and  driven  to  his 
flagship.  As  a precaution,  two  autos  were 
sent  to  be  sure  he  made  it,  but  a traffic 
cop  noticed  that  the  kerosene  tail-lamp 
on  the  first  car  had  been  blown  out, 
violating  a city  traffic  ordinance. 

Putting  the  first  car  out  of  action,  the 
observant  police  officer  noticed  that  the 
back-up  car  also  had  a blown  tail-lamp. 
Luckily,  the  driver  was  able  to  re-light 
that  lamp,  and  after  some  smooth  talk- 
ing, convinced  the  cop  to  let  the  ad- 
miral’s car  proceed.  Thomas  made  it  to 
his  ship,  and  San  Francisco  was  inspired 
to  change  its  auto  lamp  law. 

The  fleet  visit  up  and  down  the  West 
Coast  was  one  week  shy  of  three  months. 
That  part  of  the  cruise  was  like  a con- 
stant party,  with  everyone,  sailor  and 
civilian  alike,  celebrating  this  great 
adventure.  On  July  7,  the  fleet,  now 
reassembled  under  Rear  Adm.  Charles 
Sperry,  bid  farewell  to  San  Francisco  and 
weighed  anchor  to  continue  its  journey 
across  the  Pacific. 

On  July  16,  the  fleet  arrived  in  Hawaii. 
After  a six-day  layover  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
where  it  was  feted  with  luaus  and  sailing 
regattas,  the  great  armada  got  underway 
for  New  Zealand,  anchoring  in  Auckland 
on  Aug.  9.  The  New  Zealanders  gave  the 
fleet  a very  warm  reception  and  invited 
Sperry  and  his  staff  to  observe  tribal 
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ceremonies  at  a Maori  village.  At  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  the  dances,  a tribes- 
man bounded  from  the  circle  of  dancers. 
Halting  before  the  admiral  and  his  staff, 
the  Maori  dancer  broke  into  a broad, 
toothy  smile  and  exclaimed,  “bully!” 
Even  among  these  rustics  in  the  outback 
of  New  Zealand,  Roosevelt  had  made  his 
mark,  to  the  great  surprise  and  amuse- 
ment of  Sperry  and  his  staff. 

On  Aug.  15,  the  fleet  sailed  for 
Sydney,  Australia,  where  it  arrived  five 
days  later.  The  fleet  was  greeted  by  more 
than  250,000  people,  who  had  stayed  up 
all  night  so  as  not  to  miss  the  ships’  ar- 
rival. For  the  next  eight  days,  there  was 
a non-stop  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
Navy  visitors. 

With  all  this  celebrating,  some  of  the 
crewmen  were  beginning  to  feel  the  wear 
and  tear.  One  sailor  was  found  asleep  on 
a bench  in  one  of  Sydney’s  parks.  Not 
wishing  to  be  disturbed,  he  posted  a sign 
above  his  head  which  read: 

“Yes,  I am  delighted  with  the 
Australian  people. 

Yes,  I think  your  park  is  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

I am  very  tired  and  would  like  to  go 
to  sleep.” 

Being  truly  hospitable,  Sydney  let  him 
sleep. 

Melbourne  also  rolled  out  the  red 
carpet  for  the  fleet.  Nothing  was  too 
good  for  the  Yankee  sailors,  and  they 
were  given  the  key  to  the  city.  Mel- 
bourne’s hospitality  made  such  an  im- 
pression that  many  sailors  were  reluctant 
to  leave  when  the  ships  got  underway  for 
Manila  on  Sept.  18  and  arrived  Oct.  2. 

There  was  no  liberty  in  Manila,  due  to 
a cholera  epidemic,  but  the  mail  caught 
up  with  the  fleet  and,  just  like  in  today’s 
Navy,  mail  call  was  the  highlight  of  day. 
One  White  Fleet  veteran  remembered 
one  man  aboard  the  Connecticut  who 
couldn’t  read.  He  said  whenever  this 
fellow  got  mail,  “He’d  have  someone 
read  his  letters  to  him.  And  he’d  make 
whoever  was  doing  it  stick  cotton  in  his 
ears  so  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  hear  what 


he  was  reading.  He  thought  he  could 
keep  his  privacy  that  way.” 

From  Manila  the  squadron  turned 
north  for  Japan  on  Oct.  10.  While 
enroute  in  the  South  China  Sea,  the  fleet 
ran  into  one  of  the  worst  typhoons  in  40 
years.  According  to  one  sailor,  “The 
typhoon  happened  right  off  Formosa. 
All  you  could  see,  when  a ship  was  in  a 
trough,  was  the  trunk  of  its  mast  above 
the  wave  tops.  That  was  all  you  could  see 
of  an  entire  battleship.  Then  our  turn 
would  come  to  go  into  a trough,  and  we 
couldn’t  see  anything  for  a while.” 

In  riding  out  the  storm,  there  was  a 
moment  of  high  drama,  when  as  the 
sailor  recalled,  “Something  happened 
that  you’re  just  not  going  to  believe.  One 
of  the  sailors  on  a ship  in  our  squadron 
was  picked  up  and  washed  overboard  by 
a big  wave.  Then  that  same  wave  carried 
him  over  to  another  ship  in  another 
squadron  and  it  threw  him  up  on  the 
deck.” 

The  fleet  came  through  the  typhoon 
unscathed,  and  as  it  approached  Tokyo 
Bay  and  Yokohama,  Sperry  circulated  a 
directive  concerning  liberty  in  Japan.  In 
it  he  stated  that,  to  insure  against  diplo- 
matically damaging  incidents,  “only 
first-class  men,  whose  records  showed  no 
evidence  of  previous  indulgence  in  intox- 
icating liquor,”  would  be  allowed 
ashore.  And,  in  reference  to  a planned 
reception  for  the  crew,  the  directive  went 
on  to  state  that  “the  men  will  be  made 
to  understand  that  this,  though  an  enter- 
tainment, is  a matter  of  military  duty” 
and  all  sailors  should  conduct  themselves 
accordingly. 

On  Oct.  17,  the  day  before  the  fleet’s 
arrival,  the  Yokohama  newspaper, 
Boyaki  Shimpo  came  out  with  what  it 
called  a “Fleet  Banzai  Number,”  and 
showered  printed  praise  upon  the  fleet. 
When  the  US.  ships  arrived  the  next  day, 
they  were  escorted  into  the  bay  by  three 
Japanese  destroyers,  while  on  shore, 
school  children  sang  “Hail  Columbia” 
and  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner!’ 

Japanese  hospitality  was  indeed 
overflowing.  All  flag  officers  of  the  fleet 
were  accommodated  at  the  Emperor’s 
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Palace,  while  the  ships’  captains  oc- 
cupied suites  at  Tokyo’s  elegant  Imperial 
Hotel.  Junior  officers  were  presented 
with  railroad  passes,  and  selected  enlisted 
men  were  given  free  trolley  car  privileges. 
For  the  entire  week  the  fleet  was  in 
Japan,  there  was  a constant  round  of 
celebrations,  balls  and  parties.  Adm. 
Togo  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy 
gave  a garden  party;  Premier  Katsura 
hosted  a formal  ball;  and  50,000  Tokyo 
citizens  honored  the  fleet  with  a torch- 
light parade. 

During  a champagne  party  aboard  the 
Japanese  battleship  Nikasa,  Sperry  suf- 
fered an  indignity,  albeit  unintended  by 
his  Japanese  navy  hosts.  It  occurred 
when  a group  of  exuberant  Imperial 
Navy  cadets  suddenly  picked  up  Sperry 
and  hurled  him  into  the  air  three  times, 
shouting  “Banzai!”  with  each  liftoff.  In 
Japanese  naval  circles,  the  Banzai  cheer 
and  tossing  were  considered  tributes. 
This  was  explained  to  a ruffled  Sperry 
after  he  was  placed  back  on  the  deck, 
gasping  and  trying  to  straighten  out  his 
twisted  sash,  dislocated  sword  and 
wrinkled  uniform.  Sperry  accepted  the 
tribute  as  graciously  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

One  of  the  first  diplomatic  gestures 
came  about,  not  as  part  of  an  elaborately 
planned  ceremony,  but  occurred  spon- 
taneously during  a crisis.  On  the  night  of 
Oct.  22,  a flimsy  arch,  honoring  the  fleet, 
caught  fire  and  the  flames  began  creep- 
ing up  one  side  of  the  arch  toward  a 
Japanese  flag  anchored  on  a pole  at  the 
top.  Three  U.S.  sailors  and  a Marine 
raced  toward  the  scene.  The  Marine, 
reaching  the  blazing  arch  first,  climbed 
the  clear  side  of  the  arch  and  retrieved 
the  Japanese  flag  before  the  flames 
engulfed  it.  In  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered,  the  Japanese  went  wild  and  the 
gutsy  Marine  was  hoisted  onto  shoulders 
and  paraded  about  the  streets.  Another 
small  but  important  diplomatic  coup  had 
been  scored  by  the  Great  White  Fleet. 

The  fleet’s  Japan  visit  had  the  desired 
result:  it  generated  good  will  between 
both  countries  and  eased  tensions  that 
might  otherwise  have  led  to  open  con- 
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During  their  world  cruise,  members  of 
the  fleet  pose  with  Japanese  ministers 
of  war  (left),  and  dinner  guests  in 
Amoy,  China  (below).  One  vessel  (op- 
posite page)  left  Australia  with  a 
kangaroo  mascot.  Japanese  citizens 
(opposite  page,  below)  visit  the  bat- 
tleship Kansas. 


flict.  Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  Sperry, 
whose  skill  as  a diplomat  and  profession- 
alism as  an  officer  were  crucial. 

After  Japan,  half  the  fleet  steamed 
back  to  Manila  for  a month’s  gunnery 
practice  and  the  other  eight  ships  set 
course  for  the  Formosa  Straits  and  the 
Chinese  island  of  Amoy.  The  Peking 
government  was  prepared  to  welcome  16 
battleships,  but  when  only  eight  arrived, 
the  local  officials  were  a little  disap- 
pointed and  embarrassed.  Though  this 
slight  was  due  to  operational  require- 
ments and  unintentional  on  the  fleet’s 
part,  it  did  contribute  to  the  peculiar 
funk  known  to  the  Chinese  as  “losing 
face.”  But  Peking  rallied,  and  in  order 
to  “save  face,”  told  the  people  that  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  was  lost  in  a typhoon. 

Because  of  a dangerous  epidemic  on 
Amoy,  a specially-built  entertainment 
center  awaited  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  fleet.  All  food  and  drink  was  brought 
in  from  Shanghai,  along  with  rickshaws, 
mandarin  chairs,  horses  and  wagons.  It 
was  on  Amoy  that  many  of  the  sailors 
were  introduced  to  the  oriental  delicacy 
of  shark  fin  soup. 

Concluding  its  call  on  Amoy,  the  eight 
ships  steamed  back  to  Manila  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  on  maneuvers.  From 
there,  the  entire  fleet  sailed  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  making  a port  call  at  Col- 
ombo, Ceylon  (modern  Sri  Lanka), 
which  lies  off  the  southeastern  coast  of 
India.  While  in  Ceylon,  the  officers  and 
crew  were  swamped  with  complimentary 
tea  from  none  other  than  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  a man  whose  familiar  face,  even 
today,  adorns  boxes  of  tea  bags  found 
in  supermarkets  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Christmas  of  1908  was  celebrated  by 
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Survivors  (right)  of  an  earthquake  in 
Sicily,  where  the  fleet  went  to  help. 

A sailor  (below)  escorts  merchants 
aboard  U.S.  ships  in  Ceylon. 

President  Roosevelt  (opposite  page) 
addresses  sailors  upon  completion  of 
world  cruise. 

the  fleet  as  it  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean 
enroute  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  During  the 
holiday  underway,  the  ships  were  deco- 
rated with  palms,  colored  streamers, 
coconuts  and  other  fruit.  Holiday  routine 
was  set  throughout  the  ships  and  sailors 
enjoyed  a number  of  competitions,  in- 
cluding potato  races,  three-legged  races, 
sack  races  and  bobbing  for  oranges. 

Steaming  through  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
lleet  took  on  coal  in  Port  Said,  Egypt. 
While  in  Port  Said,  Sperry  received  word 
of  a terrible  earthquake  that  had  struck 
Messina,  Sicily.  After  coaling  up,  Con- 
necticut and  Illinois  set  a course  for 
Messina  at  top  speed.  When  they  arriv- 
ed, sailors  did  everything  they  could  to 
assist  the  beleaguered  city.  One  of  their 
tasks  was  to  search  for  the  American 
consul’s  daughter,  who  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  quake.  But  the  search  was  in  vain. 
They  never  found  her. 

The  other  White  Fleet  ships  split  into 
several  parties  after  leaving  Port  Said  and 
visited  Algiers,  Tripoli,  Naples, 
Marseille,  Athens  and  Malta.  Regroup- 
ing once  again  on  Feb.  6,  the  fleet  made 
a final  stop  at  Gibraltar  and  then  steam- 
ed out  into  the  Atlantic,  the  ships’  bands 
playing  “Home  Sweet  Home’’  on  this 
last  leg  of  the  voyage. 

Having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  fleet 
arrived  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  a 
rainy  Feb.  22,  1909,  ending  its  14-month 
odyssey.  Steaming  into  the  Roads,  the 
ships,  looking  not  quite  as  white  as  when 
they  started  out,  but  majestic  nonethe- 
less, had  their  bands  belt  out  the  rollick- 
ing tune  “Strike  Up  The  Band,’’  follow- 
ed by  the  slower,  more  poignant  strains 
of  “There’s  No  Place  Like  Home.’’ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  cheering  mul- 
titudes waiting  on  shore  to  greet  the  Beet 
was  not  dampened  by  the  inclement 
weather,  and  once  again  aboard  the 
presidential  yacht  Mayflower,  Roosevelt 


responded  to  the  rendering  of  the  fleet’s 
21 -gun  salute  with  enthusiastic  waves. 
With  only  two  weeks  left  in  the  White 
House  before  turning  over  the  reins  of 
government  to  his  successor,  William 
Howard  Taft,  the  return  of  the  fleet  and 
the  success  of  its  mission  prompted 
Roosevelt  to  declare  later  that  this  cruise 
was  “the  most  important  service  that  1 
rendered  for  peace.’’ 

A White  Fleet  sailor  remembered  the 
homecoming.  “We  hit  Hampton  Roads 
on  Washington’s  Birthday  and  it  was 
raining.  But  by  golly,  we  celebrated  with 
hardtack  and  sow  belly  dinner  that  day. 
Later,  all  the  deckhands  had  to  go  to 
Washington  and  parade  in  the  snow  for 
(president-elect)  Howard  Taft.’’ 

The  cruise  of  the  Great  White  Fleet 
had  many  substantial  results  both  diplo- 
matically for  the  nation  and  technically 
for  the  Navy.  On  the  diplomatic  side,  the 
cruise  satisfied  our  country’s  desire  to  be 
recognized  as  a world  power.  It  was  aptly 
proven  that  the  United  States  was  cap- 
able of  projecting  its  influence  anywhere 
in  the  world  on  a heretofore  unprece- 
dented scale. 

Our  relations  with  the  countries  visited 
were  improved  or  initially  established  in 


a positive  way.  The  most  important  im- 
provement of  relations  was  with  Japan, 
the  main  diplomatic  target  from  the 
beginning.  The  visit  by  the  fleet  provid- 
ed the  main  thrust  behind  the  Root- 
Takahira  Agreement  that  went  into  ef- 
fect shortly  after  the  fleet’s  return.  Ac- 
cording to  this  treaty,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  agreed  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  the  Pacific  and  to  respect  each 
other’s  possessions  there.  Also,  both  na- 
tions consented  to  respect  the  “Open 
Door’’  policy  in  China  and  the  in- 
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dependence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
that  country. 

Operationally,  the  cruise  was  a re- 
sounding success.  Initially,  the  detractors 
of  the  enterprise  didn’t  think  the  ships 
would  be  capable  of  making  the  ’round- 
the-world  transit  without  continually 
breaking  down.  Yet  there  were  no  seri- 
ous repair  or  maintenance  problems; 
there  were  no  breakdowns  or  serious 
accidents. 

The  voyage  brought  to  light  various 
technical  defects  in  ship  design.  It  was 
found  that,  due  to  the  heavy  weather  en- 
countered, there  was  a need  for  greater 
size  and  displacement  of  ships;  shipboard 
habitability  wasn’t  adequate  and  ventila- 
tion had  to  be  improved;  hull  casement 
shutters  couldn’t  keep  the  water  out  in 
rough  seas;  rapid-fire  guns  placed  close 
to  the  waterline  could  not  be  used  effec- 
tively since  spray  and  water  shipping  in- 
to the  gun  ports  were  distracting  to  the 
crews;  and  the  lofty  upperworks  of  the 
ships  were  found  to  be  comfortable  for 
peacetime  conditions  but  would  be  “shell 


exploders”  during  wartime. 

In  addition,  the  old-style  military 
masts  and  “fighting  tops”  were  replaced 
by  new  cage  masts  with  fire-control  tops; 
top-heavy  bridges  and  charthouses  were 
removed  and  replaced  by  open  bridges; 
light-weight  torpedo-defense  guns  gave 
way  to  more  powerful  pieces;  and  new 
fire-control  gear  was  fitted  out  on  the 
ships. 

Sperry  also  recommended  that  the 
ships  of  the  Navy  should  have  their  col- 
oration changed  from  white  to  gray, 
something  naval  officers  had  been 
recommending  for  years.  It  was  felt  that 
Navy  ships  should  not  be  in  “holiday 
colors”  going  into  battle. 

The  cruise  provided  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  fleet  with  thorough  at-sea 
training  and  brought  about  improve- 
ments in  formation  steaming,  coal 
economy,  gunnery  and  morale.  It  also 
stressed  the  need  for  overseas  bases  that 
could  provide  better  coaling  and  supply 
services  along  with  more  auxiliary  ships. 
Foreign  coaling  ships  or  ports  were  used 


90  percent  of  the  time  for  coaling  and 
resupply. 

For  the  sailors  who  participated  in  this 
historic  once-in-a-lifetime  adventure,  the 
cruise  reinforced  their  pride  in  service 
and  country.  They  had  been  the  am- 
bassadors of  good  will  and  the  vehicles 
through  which  others  perceived  and 
judged  America  and  the  Navy.  The 
results  were  gratifying.  But  even  more 
concretely,  the  sailors  saw  their  in- 
dividual roles  and  the  role  of  the  Great 
White  Fleet  as  providing  the  muscle 
behind  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

As  one  sailor  succinctly  put  it,  “We 
just  wanted  to  let  the  world  know  we 
were  prepared  for  anything  they  wanted 
to  kick  up.  We  wanted  to  show  the  world 
what  we  could  do.”D 


— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 
— Photos  from  Naval  Historical  Center 
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New  Jersey  (above,  center)  is  already 
homeported  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Plans  call  for  Nimitz  (opposite  page) 
to  move  to  a new  homeport  of 
Everett,  Wash. 


In  a recent  interview.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Adm.  Carlisle  A.  H.  Trost, 
said,  “In  the  late  1960s  we  had  almost  \{ 
1,0(X)  ships.  Now  we  have  553.  But  when  ( 
we  had  all  those  ships,  we  also  had  65  .i 
homeports.  Now  we  have  34.”  As  the  i 
600-ship  fleet  of  the  1990s  comes  on  line, 
the  Navy  finds  50  percent  of  its  present  ■ 
fleet  homeported  in  only  two  ports. 

In  response  to  this  logistical  crisis,  dur-  j 
ing  the  next  five  years  the  Navy  proposes  1 
to  have  13  new  or  expanded  homeports  I 
for  64  warships  under  its  strategic  home-  i 
porting  program.  Three  battleship  sur-  ) 
face  action  groups  and  two  carrier  bat-  : 
tie  groups  will  be  dispersed  to  eight  new  ‘ 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts.  One  battleship,  New  Jersey,  will 
remain  in  its  current  homeport.  Long 
Beach.  The  new  bases  will  be  located  at 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  San  Francisco; 
Everett,  Wash.;  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
Pascagoula,  Miss.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  and  i 
Corpus  Christ!  and  Galveston,  Texas. 

Existing  naval  activities  at  Long  j 
Beach,  Calif.;  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii; 
Gulfport,  Miss.;  Lake  Charles,  La.;  and  | 
Key  West,  Fla.,  will  be  expanded  to  ac-  | 
commodate  various  ship  types  needed  1 
to  support  the  battleship/carrier  battle  j 
groups. 

In  addition  to  the  new  construction 
and  expansion,  there  are  plans  for  ad- 
justments in  the  mix  of  ships  in  the  tradi-  f 
tional  ports  — Norfolk,  Va.;  Charleston,  j 
S.C.;  Mayport,  Fla.;  Newport,  R.I.;  San  ; 
Diego,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  ' 

Ships  of  the  battleship  groups  will  be  , 
homeported  at  Staten  Island,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Long  Beach,  Corpus  Christ!  and 
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Galveston.  The  battleship  groups  will  be 
built  around  the  battleships  USS  Iowa 
(BB  61)  at  Staten  Island;  USS  Wiscon- 
sin (BB  64)  at  Corpus  Christi;  USS  New 
Jersey  (BB  62)  in  Long  Beach;  and  USS 
Missouri  (BB  63)  in  San  Francisco. 

Leading  the  carrier  groups  will  be  USS 
Nimitz  (CVN  68)  in  Everett,  and  USS 
Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63)  in  Pensacola.  Kitty 
Hawk’s  supporting  units  will  be  located 
in  Pascagoula  and  Mobile. 

There  were  two  major  strategic  needs 
that  led  to  the  present  proposals.  The 
first  was  a need  to  improve  our  defen- 
sive posture  by  dispersing  our  ships  to 
more  ports.  Fifty-three  percent  of  our 
fleet  is  now  concentrated  in  just  two  ma- 


jor ports  — Norfolk  and  San  Diego. 
Such  over-concentration  makes  it  easier 
for  an  enemy  attack  to  inflict  significant 
damage. 

Trost  said,  “Dispersal  of  forces  to 
maximize  survivability  and  to  compound 
a potential  enemy’s  containment  prob- 
lem is  a basic  tenet  of  military  planning. 
The  strategic  homeporting  concept  sup- 
ports this  tenet.” 

In  other  words,  it  isn’t  wise  to  put  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket. 

The  second  need  was  to  support  our 
expanding  Navy.  There  will  be  130  new 
ships  joining  the  fleet  in  the  next  five 
years.  By  1992,  the  Navy  will  have  600 
ships  on  line.  At  the  present  time,  there 


is  no  Navy  port  with  all  the  necessary 
waterfront  facilities  to  adequately  sup- 
port the  ships  that  utilize  them  now. 

Under  the  strategic  homeporting  pro- 
posals, new  construction  or  expansion  of 
certain  existing  bases  will  take  the  strain 
off  the  congested  ports,  allowing  the 
Navy  to  devote  more  effort  toward  facili- 
ty repair  and  replacement.  This  will  result 
in  a more  modern,  effective  and  efficient 
shore  establishment. 

The  homeporting  of  the  battleship/ 
carrier  groups  on  our  three  coasts  will 
allow  the  Navy  to  operate  and  train  in 
a variety  of  environments  and  will  reduce 
response  time  to  many  areas  of  opera- 
tions. This  is  especially  important  for 
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Strategic  homeporting 


those  battle  groups  homeported  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Northeast. 

There  is  a growing  consensus  that  if 
a U.S. -Soviet  conflict  occurred,  impor- 
tant theaters  of  the  sea  war  would  be  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  in  the  Aleutians 
and  Northern  Pacific.  Thus,  homeport- 
ing on  the  northern  east  and  west  coasts 
will  allow  for  more  rapid  response  and 
more  effective  support  to  cover  the  most 
likely  areas  of  operation. 

Likewise,  Gulf  homeporting  enhances 
our  response  to  potential  conflicts  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America.  Gulf 
homeporting  is  also  important  in  protect- 
ing our  sea  lines  of  communication  sup- 
porting the  shipment  of  vital  raw  mater- 
ials to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  reserve  ships  are  a key  part  of  the 
strategic  homeporting  concept.  All  of  the 
Navy’s  surface  mine  warfare  capability 
and  nearly  a quarter  of  the  Navy’s  frigate 
force  will  be  in  reserve.  Ultimately,  over 
50  ships  of  the  600  ship  Navy  will  be 
naval  reserve  ships.  They  are  vital  to  car- 
rying out  the  Navy’s  maritime  strategy. 
The  geographic  dispersal  of  these  ships 
will  enable  the  navy  to  attract  trained, 
fleet-experienced  personnel  to  man  them. 

Under  the  strategic  homeporting  pro- 
posal, the  ships  required  to  form  a bat- 


tle group  will  be  in  the  same  general  loca- 
tion. No  time  will  be  lost  in  gathering 
ships  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  nor 
will  carriers  or  battleships  be  exposed  to 
danger  without  proper  escort.  This  co- 
location  of  ships  that  will  form  a battle 
group  provides  a trained  team  capable  of 
carrying  out  its  mission  immediately 
upon  leaving  port.  It  used  to  be  that  bat- 
tle groups  were  formed  from  whatever 
ships  were  available  at  the  time  such  a 
unit  was  required.  As  an  example,  a car- 
rier deploying  from  Alameda,  Calif., 
might  be  escorted  by  ships  located  in  San 
Diego  or  Long  Beach.  These  ships  would 
have  to  leave  their  ports  and  get  to  the 
carrier’s  location.  This  procedure  posed 
significant  vulnerability  for  ships  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  battle  group. 

Thus,  under  strategic  homeporting, 
the  battle  group  is  already  formed  and 
the  ships  and  crews  have  trained  together 
during  routine  exercises  and  deploy- 
ments, strengthening  their  operational 
capabilities.  Furthermore,  as  inport 
training  opportunities  are  improved  by 
technology,  co-location  within  a home- 
port  will  be  an  important  addition  to  bat- 
tle readiness. 

The  homeporting  of  battle  groups  in 
the  Northeast,  Northwest  and  Gulf  areas 
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permits  the  Navy  to  take  advantage  of 
the  well-established  industrial  capacity  of 
these  regions.  The  Navy  depends  on  a 
healthy,  well-developed  shipbuilding  and 
repair  industry  in  peacetime  and  during 
time  of  conflict.  By  spreading  its  ships 
throughout  these  areas,  the  Navy  en- 
courages this  vital  industry,  which  is  so 
essential  in  maintaining  the  fleet.  When 
one  considers  that  in  the  past  three  years, 
19  shipyards  have  folded,  this  aspect  of 
strategic  homeporting  becomes  especially 
important. 

Strategic  homeporting  also  opens  up 
new  options  in  terms  of  duty  locations 
for  sailors.  According  to  Capt.  Timothy 
Kelley,  head  of  Shore  Activities  Planning 
Branch  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  these 
bases,  a sailor  and  his  family  will  have 
a better  opportunity  to  be  stationed  in  a 
region  that  may  be  more  compatible  with 
their  needs,  desires  and  interests.  Also, 
the  new  port  sites,  especially  those  in 
Everett  and  the  Gulf  states,  provide  a 
lower  cost-of-living  and  readily  available 
housing  that  cannot  be  found  in  areas 
surrounding  the  more  concentrated  bases 
at  Norfolk  or  San  Diego. 

Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  has  described 
strategic  homeporting  as  a prudent  ap- 
proach and  appropriate  response  to  po- 
tentially dangerous  military  contingen- 
cies. “Given  the  balance  of  forces  at  sea 
today,’’  he  said,  “we  need  every  ad- 
vantage we  can  get;  it  would  be  grossly 
imprudent  not  to  exploit  our  nation’s 
geography  as  well  as  its  technological 
strengths.’’  Watkins  added  that  the 
strategic  homeporting  concept  was 
developed  “in  accordance  with  our  mari- 
time strategy  and  reflects  the  Navy’s 
goals  for  the  1990s  and  beyond. ’’□ 


Iowa  and  escort  vessels  will  be 
homeported  at  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
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BATTLESHIPS 

Dreadnought.  Literally  interpreted,  it  means  “fear 
nothing.”  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  word  for  the  Navy’s 
reactivated  battleships.  Modernization  efforts  allow  these 
magnificent  vessels  to  meet  the  challenges  in  today’s  hostile 
environment  and  lay  just  claim  as  the  most  powerful  sur- 
face combatants  afloat.  Indeed,  they  need  fear  nothing. 
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USS  Iowa  (BB  61) 


USS  Iowa  (BB  61),  namesake  of  the 
most  powerful,  fastest  Navy  battleships 
ever  built,  was  laid  down  on  June  22, 
1940,  launched  in  1942  and  went  into  ser- 
vice in  1943. 

Soon  after  becoming  operational, 
Iowa  embarked  on  what  was  to  be  the 
highlight  of  the  ship’s  early  career:  the 
transport  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  the  Teheran  Conference 
with  Winston  Churchill  and  Joseph 
Stalin  in  November  1943. 

BB  61  left  the  U.S.  East  Coast  Jan.  2, 
1944,  bound  for  the  Pacific  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  ship  first  saw  action 
at  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok  in  the 
Marshalls. 

Iowa  went  on  to  see  action  throughout 
the  Pacific,  before  joining  the  Navy’s 
triumphant  entrance  into  Tokyo  Bay  on 
Aug.  29,  1945. 

BB  61  left  Tokyo  for  Seattle  three 
weeks  later,  bearing  a special  cargo:  hun- 
dreds of  freed  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  G.I.s  bound  for  some  long-awaited, 
long-term  stateside  liberty. 

After  a stint  as  5th  Fleet  flagship,  Iowa 
returned  to  U.S.  waters  for  training  and 
exerci.se  activities  before  being  placed  in 
re.serve  in  1949. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War, 


Iowa  was  re-activated  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  on  April  1,  1952,  became  the 
7th  Fleet  flagship. 

During  Korea,  BB  61  showed  even 
more  firepower  than  during  the  Pacific 
campaigns  of  the  1940s.  During  seven 
months  in  1952,  Iowa  fired  more  than 
4,500  16-inch  rounds,  twice  as  many  as 
the  battleship  unleashed  in  all  of  World 
War  II. 


Iowa  was  decommissioned  and  put  in 
mothballs  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
in  1958. 

Since  returning  to  active  service  in 
1984,  Iowa,  nicknamed  “Big  Stick’’  and 
bristling  with  state-of-the-art  weapons 
systems,  has  displayed  U.S.  Navy  sea- 
power  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
as  awesomely  as  she  did  in  the  Pacific 
more  than  40  years  ago.D 
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PHC  Jeff  Hilton 


USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62 ) 


USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  has  always 
captured  headlines.  From  its  duty  in 
Vietnam,  to  its  latest  recommissioning  in 
1982  to  its  deployment  to  Beirut  and  the 
European  theater,  and  last  year’s  historic 
Western  Pacific  cruise  as  the  centerpiece 
of  the  first  battleship  battle  group  to 
deploy  since  the  Korean  War,  New 
Jersey  has  always  been  in  the  spotlight. 

While  the  ship’s  16-inch  main  gun  bat- 
teries invariably  impress  people  who  visit 
the  stalwart  combatant,  it’s  been  said  the 
steadfast  determination,  pride  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  battleship’s  crew  are  even 
more  impressive  to  people  who  have  seen 
New  Jersey  in  action. 

“Without  the  human  element,  the 
sailor  pumping  his  lifeblood  into  her 
hull,  the  battleship  is  nothing  more  than 
57,000  tons  of  scrap  metal,’’  said  New 
Jersey's  Commanding  Officer,  Capt.  W. 
Lewis  Glenn  Jr.  “There  is  a mystic,  con- 
suming love  affair  between  the  battleship 
and  the  1,500  bluejackets  and  Marines 
who  give  her  life.’’ 

“When  you  say  ‘USS  New  Jersey,' 
people’s  eyes  light  up,’’  said  Gunner’s 
Mate  3rd  Class  Ray  Young.  “It’s  a good 
feeling  when  you’re  part  of  this  crew.’’ 
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Story  by  JOC(SW)  Lon  Cabot 

Young,  who  requested  his  assignment 
aboard  New  Jersey,  said  being  aboard 
the  battleship  is  “being  a part  of 
history.’’ 

“The  nostalgia  and  history  this  ship 
offers  is  something  you  sense  every  time 
you  step  out  on  the  teak  deck,”  said  Lt. 
Tom  McElroy,  officer  in  charge  of  one 


of  New  Jersey's  awesome  16-inch  turrets. 

McElroy  routinely  supervises  a divi- 
sion of  20  men,  and  up  to  80  men  dur- 
ing general  quarters.  “From  a division 
officer’s  standpoint,  being  aboard  New 
Jersey  is  a little  easier  than  being  on  a 
smaller  ship.  Here,  you  have  all  the  den- 
tal, medical  and  legal  services  you  really 
need  for  your  people,  so  you  don’t  have 
to  spend  a lot  of  time  arranging  for  per- 
sonal services  as  you  would  with  a 
smaller  ship,”  he  said. 

Bigness  is  definitely  the  impression 
people  get  when  visiting  BB  62,  accord- 
ing to  Electrician’s  Mate  1st  Class  Joven 
Hernandez.  “But  more  than  the  big 
guns,  I think  the  attitude  of  the  people 
aboard  the  ship  is  impressive.  There’s 
just  a positive  attitude  that  newcomers 
and  visitors  both  see  when  they  come 
aboard.” 

Glenn  agreed.  “Watching  the  New 
Jersey  team  at  work  is  watching  the 
best,”  he  said.  “This  combination  of 
gray  steel  and  human  talent  has  brought 
to  sea  a fantastic  opportunity  for  surface 
warriors  to  write  another  chapter  in  sea 
power!  ”□ 
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Clockwise  from  below:  EMI  Joven  Her- 
nandez at  ship’s  service  switchboard; 
firing  the  16-inch  guns  off  Lebanon; 
being  overhauled  for  deployment  to 
Vietnam;  1943  commissioning  cere- 
monies; GMGC  Richard  L.  Rosch  in 
center  gun  compartment. 
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PH2  Rick  Sforza  PHI  Ron  Garrison 


USS  Missouri  (BB  63) 


USS  Missouri  (BB  63).  The  last  of  the 
/oH’fif-class  battleships  launched,  but, 
because  of  a twist  of  wartime  fate,  often 
the  first  remembered. 

Although  Missouri  has  been  a fighter, 
(with  three  battle  stars  won  in  World 
War  11  and  five  in  the  Korean  War)  the 
ship  is  most  often  remembered  for  a 
peaceful  event:  the  signing  of  the  instru- 
ment of  surrender  on  Sept.  2,  1945,  that 
officially  ended  World  War  11.  The  site 
was  the  starboard  side  of  the  01 -level 
weatherdeck,  aft  of  Turret  2. 

On  the  teakwood  deck  that  day,  some 
of  the  best  known  Allied  admirals  and 
generals  joined  the  Japanese  delegation 
in  signing  the  document  which  ended  all 
hostilities.  Most  who  participated  in  that 
Tokyo  Bay  ceremony  are  gone  now,  re- 
membered only  in  history  books,  but  — 
after  30  years  of  decommissioned  slum- 
ber — the  battleship  is  still  very  much 
alive.  For  example: 

— Reactivation  of  the  ship’s  three  16- 
inch  turrets  and  six  5-inch  twin  mounts 
took  place  in  March  1986. 

— Four  Phalanx  close-in  weapons 
sy.stems  have  been  installed.  Each  system 
is  capable  of  firing  20mm  ammunition 
at  a rate  of  50  rounds  per  second  for  self- 
defense  against  aircraft  and  missiles. 

— Missouri  can  carry  eight  armored 


Story  by  JOl  William  Egan 

box  launchers  for  Tomahawk  cruise 
missiles,  giving  the  ship  the  capacity  to 
launch  32  of  these  land  attack  or  anti- 
ship missiles.  There  are  also  four  quad- 
canister  launchers  for  16  anti-ship  Har- 
poon missiles. 

Following  this  re-fitting,  Missouri  was 
recommissioned  on  May  10,  1986,  and 
thousands  of  Americans  celebrated  the 
return  to  service  of  the  ship  that  repre- 
sents both  war  and  peace.  The  attraction 


was  evident  during  the  BB  63’s  around- 
the-world  shakedown  cruise  as  more  than 
300,000  people  were  drawn  to  admire  the 
ship  at  its  various  ports  of  call. 

“Mighty  Mo”  is  the  battleship’s  nick- 
name. It  is  a name  that  evokes  images 
of  victories  past,  as  well  as  the  promise 
of  the  future;  the  “Show  Me”  state’s 
namesake  has  shown  the  world  that  bat- 
tleships have  a key  role  to  play  in  the 
Navy’s  global  defense  strategy.  □ 
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Clockwise  from  left:  Worker  inspects 
Missouri’s  anchor  chain;  Missouri  dur- 
ing modernization  at  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard;  Adm.  Nimitz  signing 
the  instrument  of  surrender;  passing 
under  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge;  crew- 
men polishing  the  surrender  com- 
memorative plaque. 
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PH2  Steve  Grzezdzinski  PHCS  Ronald  Bayles 


U S.  Navy  photo 


USS  Wisconsin  (BB  64) 


In  1943  the  Navy  had  the  satisfaction 
of  launching  the  third  of  the  /owo-class 
battleships  one  year  — to  the  day  — after 
New  Jersey  was  launched:  Dec.  7.  Com- 
missioned on  April  16,  1944,  Wisconsin 
was  able  to  serve  nine  months  in  the  final 
Pacific  campaigns  of  World  War  II. 

Deactivated  in  1948,  BB  64  was  recom- 
missioned in  1951  to  serve  in  Korea.  On 
March  15,  1952,  a communist  coastal 
battery  near  Songjin  scored  a direct  hit 
with  a 152mm  round.  Three  Wisconsin 


crew  members  were  injured.  An  im- 
mediate 16-inch  response  silenced  the 
shore  battery. 

Wisconsin  was  the  7th  Fleet  flagship 
in  1953-54,  before  returning  to  the  Atlan- 
tic to  serve  as  a training  ship. 

On  May  6,  1956,  while  cruising 
through  heavy  fog  off  Norfolk,  Wiscon- 
sin collided  with  USS  Eaton  (DDE  510). 
Eaton  suffered  major  damage;  Wiscon- 
sin’s bow  was  destroyed.  In  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard,  a 68-foot,  120-ton  bow 


section  was  cannibalized  from  the  par- 
tially completed  USS  Kentucky  (BB  66)  ' 

and  Wisconsin  was  soon  ready  for  sea. 

When  the  decommissioned  Wisconsin 
was  placed  in  the  reserve  fleet  at 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  on  March  8,  1958,  the 
U.S.  Navy  was  without  a battleship  in 
service  for  the  first  time  since  1895. 

The  reactivation  of  the  /owa-class 
ships,  beginning  in  the  early  1980s  with 
New  Jersey,  did  not  immediately  affect 
Wisconsin-,  BB  64  was  in  the  worst  shape 
of  the  four,  owing  to  an  electrical  fire  the 
ship  suffered  while  in  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard.  But  eventually  it  was  i 
Wisconsin’s  turn  to  shake  off  the  \ 
mothballs. 

In  August  1986,  the  ship  was  towed 
from  Philadelphia  to  Avondale  Ship- 
yards in  New  Orleans,  La.  After  three 
months  in  drydock  for  extensive  work  on 
the  ship’s  exterior  hull  and  propulsion 
gear,  Wisconsin  was  towed  up  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  Pascagoula  Shipyard. 

Once  communications  and  other  elec- 
trical systems  have  been  modernized  and 
Harpoon,  Tomahawk  and  Phalanx 
weapons  systems  have  been  installed, 
Wisconsin  will,  in  late  1988,  end  30  years  j 
of  deactivation  and  serve  as  the  capital  j 
ship  of  a battle  group  slated  to  be  home-  I 
ported  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  □ i 
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^ Clockwise  from  below:  Wisconsin 
I under  tow  to  Pascagoula,  Miss.; 

I Wisconsin  and  Iowa  “in  mothballs” 
I during  the  1950s;  1952  docking  test 
f at  Guam;  being  towed  up  the 
3 Mississippi  to  New  Orleans. 
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Ingals  Shipbuilding  photo 


Back  on  the  battle  line 

Despite  early  criticisms,  the  battleship  reactivation  program 
has  turned  out  to  be  a maritime  success  story. 


When  the  Navy  accepts  delivery  of  a 
remodeled,  refurbished  and  re-armed 
USS  Wisconsin  (BB  64)  in  late-1988,  it 
will  mark  the  completion  of  a massive 
modernization  and  reactivation  program 
of  four  World  War  II  battleships. 

Since  1982,  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62), 
USS  Iowa  (BB  61)  and  USS  Missouri 
(BB  63)  have  been  recommissioned  under 
one  of  the  Navy’s  most  visible  programs. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  battleship  re- 
activation program  is  to  provide  a quick 
and  multi-faceted  increase  in  the  Navy’s 
surface  combat  power.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished through  an  extensive  mod- 


ernization package  that  has  made  bat- 
tleships the  Navy’s  most  capable  cruise 
missile  surface  combatant. 

In  addition  to  their  powerful  16-inch 
guns,  which  can  hit  selected  targets  at  a 
range  of  18  miles,  reactivated  battleships 
are  equipped  with: 

— an  aviation  facility  capable  of  day 
and  night  operations  in  any  weather; 

— eight  armored-box  Tomahawk  mis- 
sile launchers; 

— four  quad-cannister  Harpoon 
missile  launchers; 

— four  Vulcan  phalanx  close-in  weap- 
ons systems,  and; 


— state-of-the-art  electronic  warfare 
equipment. 

These  armaments,  coupled  with  the 
battleship’s  high  survivability  in  combat 
situations,  superior  speed  and  excellent 
endurance,  offer  a great  deal  of  opera- 
tional flexibility. 

In  high-threat  situations,  battleships 
operate  with  carrier  battle  groups  and  in 
support  of  amphibious  groups.  In  other 
situations  — when  the  threat  is  lower  and 
aircraft  carriers  are  needed  elsewhere  — 
a battleship  can  operate  as  the  principle 
ship  of  an  independent  surface  action 
group,  depending  on  the  availability  of 
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land-based  support  aircraft. 

This  concept  was  tested  last  year,  when 
the  Navy  deployed  a battleship  battle 
group  to  the  Western  Pacific  for  the  first 
time.  The  deployment  provided  some 
relief  to  aircraft  carrier  operational 
schedules,  while  enabling  the  Navy  to  test 
its  ability  to  operate  with  land-based  air- 
craft of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Whether  they  are  operating  with  a car- 
rier battle  group  or  as  the  centerpiece  of 
a surface  action  group,  battleships  pres- 
ent potential  enemies  with  a force  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

They  are  capable  of  destroying  hostile 
surface  and  shore  targets  at  long  range. 
They  have  no  peer  in  amphibious  opera- 
tions, where  they  can  provide  surface 
protection,  pre-landing  shore  bombard- 
ment and  gunfire  support.  And  their 
operational  flexibility,  readiness  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  today’s  environment  was 
demonstrated  by  New  Jersey's  response 
to  crisis  situations  in  Central  America 
and  Lebanon. 

In  his  1986  “Report  to  Congress,” 
then-Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm. 
James  D.  Watkins  said  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  New  Jersey  during  those 
operations  “validated  the  . . . decision 
to  bring  these  powerful  ships  back  into 
service.” 

However,  the  cost  of  bringing  a bat- 
tleship back  into  service  was  considered 
steep  by  many  — $455  million,  more 
than  four  times  the  original  $110  million 
price  tag.  In  a time  of  fiscal  restraint,  this 
expense  raised  questions  regarding  the 
practicality  of  reactivating  a battleship, 
and  the  need  to  return  four  such  vessels 
to  service. 

But  the  Navy  received  the  support  it 
needed  from  Congress,  which  authoriz- 
ed funding  for  reactivation  of  all  four 
battleships.  According  to  Navy  officials, 
it  was  money  well-spent. 


Reactivating  battleships  like  Missouri 
(opposite  page)  and  Iowa  (right)  has 
given  the  Navy  a quick  and  relatively 
inexpensive  increase  in  surface  com- 
bat power. 


Proponents  point  out  that  battleships 
have  the  highest  ratio  of  offensive  strik- 
ing power-to-manpower  of  any  surface 
combatant. 

Manpower  requirements  for  battle- 
ships are  less  skill-intensive  than  those  for 
other  Navy  ships.  In  spite  of  the  large 
crew  — 1,500  — the  level  of  training  re- 
quired and  criticality  of  the  ratings  as- 
signed is  less  than  that  of  an  FFG  7. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the 
Navy’s  aircraft  carriers  have  been  spread 
thin  responding  to  the  many  crises 
around  the  world  today.  The  concept  of 
battleship  battle  groups  is  seen  as  a possi- 
ble solution  to  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing a continuous  maritime  presence  in 


these  areas,  without  extended  deploy- 
ments and  the  resulting  harmful  effects 
on  crew  morale. 

Battleships  are  particularly  suited  for 
operations  in  the  Middle  East,  North- 
western Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean,  where 
they  can  assume  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities currently  held  by  aircraft  carriers, 
thereby  providing  those  vessels  and  their 
crews  with  much-needed  relief. 

With  their  operational  flexibility,  bat- 
tleships can  play  multiple  roles  in  the 
Navy’s  maritime  strategy.  They  have  a 
high  deterrence  value  in  peacetime  and 
can  provide  an . effective  response  to 
crises  around  the  globe,  just  as  effectively 
as  they  did  more  than  40  years  ago.D 
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Fleet  hardening 


Responding  to  the  nuclear  threat 


The  Navy  has  made  an  extra  effort 
during  the  past  decade  to  “harden”  its 
ships,  aircraft  and  equipment  against 
nuclear  attack.  This  is  an  important 
effort  and  is  crucial  to  Navy  combat 
readiness. 

But  what  is  hardening  and  why  are  we 
doing  it? 

Hardening  is  defined  in  OpNavlnst 
3401.3  as  “vulnerability  reduction”  and 
“the  physical  capability  to  withstand  a 
hostile  environment.”  The  Soviet  Union 
has  built  up  its  naval  nuclear  capabilities, 
giving  us  an  incentive  to  protect  our  fleet 
and  meet  the  challenge  of  nuclear  pre- 
paredness. 

While  no  feasible  level  of  hardening 
can  protect  a ship  or  aircraft  against  a 
direct  nuclear  hit,  hardening  does  allow 
a better  chance  of  surviving  nearby 
nuclear  bursts.  This  increased  survivabil- 
ity permits  closer  spacing  between  units 
and,  therefore,  improved  anti-submarine 
warfare  capability  and  more  versatile 
anti-air  warfare  options. 

Different  hardening  methods  are  used, 
depending  upon  what  nuclear  effect  is  to 
be  protected  against.  Structural 
strengthening,  for  example,  is  one  techni- 
que that  can  be  used  to  harden  against 
air  blast,  while  proper  electronic  circuit 
design  can  help  protect  equipment 
against  radiation.  The  best  way  to  pro- 
vide this  protection  is  to  design  ships  and 


Arleigh  Burke-class  is  designed  to  sur- 
vive nuclear  blasts.  Sailors  (opposite) 
brace  for  simulated  shock. 


Story  by  Elsie  Bliss 

shipboard  equipment  with  built-in 
resistance  to  nuclear  effects.  That  is  be- 
ing done,  where  feasible,  with  new  ships 
and  mission-essential  systems  that  are 
still  on  the  drawing  board  and  in 
production. 

But  what  of  the  ships  already  in  the 
fleet?  Some  key  systems  are  being 
hardened;  however,  it  is  far  more  expen- 
sive to  retrofit  hardening  than  to  harden 
in  the  initial  design. 


All  aspects  of  fleet  hardening  are  of 
major  concern  to  engineers,  physicists, 
systems  designers  and  scientists  who  are 
concentrating  their  efforts  on  increasing 
the  nuclear  survivability  of  the  fleet. 

The  nuclear  effects  against  which  ships 
must  be  hardened  are:  blast  overpressure, 
underwater  shock,  thermal  pulse  (heat), 
electro-magnetic  pulse,  and  transient 
radiation  effects  on  electronics. 

The  CG  47-class  (Ticonderoga)  has 
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been  hardened  against  some  of  these  ef- 
fects, according  to  David  Levine  of  the 
Theater  Nuclear  Warfare  Program  Of- 
fice (PMS-423). 

“This  important  hardening  experience 
will  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  design  and 
production  of  the  DDG  51  {Arleigh 
Burke)  class  of  ships,  which  will  be  the 
premier  nuclear-survivable  ships  built  for 
the  Navy,”  Levine  said. 

A lot  more  is  involved  in  ship  harden- 
ing than  just  strengthening  the  super- 
structure and  protecting  electronic  equip- 
ment by  design  changes.  Nuclear  damage 
can  come  from  a variety  of  sources: 

• Air  blast,  which  causes  damage  by 
crushing,  overturning,  and  other  violent 
motion,  and  through  the  impact  of 
secondary  projectiles. 

• Shock,  which  causes  displacement  of 
equipment  and  results  in  mechanical 
damage. 

• Radiation,  both  gamma  and  neu- 
tron, which  damages  electronic  devices 


by  ionization.  Radiation  damage  may  be 
permanent,  such  as  changes  in  the  mole- 
cular composition  of  electronic  devices 
and  neutron  degradation  of  transistor 
functions.  Temporary  upset  or  freezing 
of  semiconductor  computer  memories 
can  also  be  caused  by  ionization. 

• Thermal  radiation,  which  causes 
structural  weakening,  damage  to  optical 
equipment  and  burning  of  some  types  of 
exposed  materials. 

• Electro-magnetic  pulse,  which  dam- 
ages electronics  by  coupling  into  the  sys- 
tem, inducing  current  flows  which  can 
burn  out  electronic  devices  or  cause 
either  permanent  or  transient  computer 
memory  damage. 

Ship  hardening  must  be  balanced  to 
protect  systems  and  equipment,  and  the 
crews  who  man  those  systems,  against  all 
five  of  the  nuclear  effects.  Balanced 
hardening  begins  with  a careful  assess- 
ment of  the  hostile  force’s  weapons. 
Navy  ships  must  be  protected  against  all 
the  effects  that  can  be  expected.  For 
example,  a ship  hardened  against  nuclear 
blast  and  thermal  pulse,  but  with  elec- 
tronics systems  not  protected  against 
electro-magnetic  pulse,  would  remain 
vulnerable.  Accordingly,  requirements 
have  been  established  to  harden  for  each 
nuclear  effect  in  an  attempt  to  balance 
the  Navy’s  hardening  efforts. 

With  all  this  hardening  of  equipment, 
has  anyone  given  any  thought  to  the 
crew?  Crews  cannot  be  “hardened.” 
However,  they  can  be  trained  in  methods 
of  avoiding  radiation,  flashblindness, 
retinal  and  skin  burns  and  other  nuclear 
hazards.  For  example,  sailors  are  trained 
to  lie  against  the  deck  or  ground  before 
the  air  blast  hits  them  and  to  brace  for 
the  shock  waves.  Crew  members  also  can 
go  below  shipboard  waterline  so  that 
gamma  and  neutron  radiation  effects  are 
significantly  reduced. 

Accurate  information  is  important  in 
preparing  crews  for  fleet  hardening. 
Navy  personnel  view  training  films  that 
graphically  demonstrate  what  can  hap- 
pen in  a nuclear  attack.  They  learn  ways 
to  minimize  or  prevent  serious  injury. 

The  Soviets  also  show  evidence  of 


using  some  hardening  techniques.  They 
have  painted  several  of  their  ships  white, 
possibly  to  reflect  rather  than  absorb 
thermal  radiation.  This  form  of  harden- 
ing is  part  of  the  trend  described  in  Nor- 
man Polmar’s  article,  “Nuclear  War  at 
Sea,”  in  the  July  1986  issue  of  U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings.  Polmar 
writes,  “Soviet  naval  readiness  for  nu- 
clear warfare  . . . includes  significant 
defensive  measures.  . . . Warships  . . . 
have  protective  ‘citadels,’  areas  that  can 
be  sealed  to  provide  a safe,  controlled  at- 
mosphere, with  overpressure  to  keep  out 
contaminants.  Soviet  warships  are  also 
provided  with  periscopes  and  equipment 
for  scanning  from  sealed  bridges,  wash- 
down devices,  and  other  features,  in- 
cluding protection  . . . from  EMP  effects 
of  nuclear  detonations,  as  well  as  protec- 
tion from  blast  damage.” 

With  the  Soviet  Union  moving  for- 
ward in  the  hardening  of  its  components 
and  equipment,  the  U.S.  Navy  can  do  no 
less.  Our  nuclear  community  has  fleet 
hardening  as  a top  priority.  Much  has 
been  accomplished;  much  remains  to  be 
done.D 


Bliss  is  a writer/editor  with  the  Theater  Nu- 
clear Warfare  program  office. 
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Secretary 
of  the  Navy 
moves  on 


John  Lehman,  after  six  years 
as  SecNav,  plans  on  joining 
the  private  sector  workforce 
following  a spring  change-of- 
office. 
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“Job  hunting,”  said  the  Secretary  of 
Navy,  when  asked  about  his  plans  after 
leaving  office.  John  F.  Lehman,  Jr., 
President  Ronald  Reagan’s  innovative 
and  at  times  controversial  appointee,  said 
he  plans  on  spending  three  to  four 
months  with  his  family.  Then  — like 
anyone  else  who  is  unemployed  — look 
for  a job. 

Lehman,  who  surprised  high-ranking 
government  officals  in  February  with  his 
resignation,  will  be  leaving  office  later 
this  month.  His  replacement,  nominated 
by  the  White  House,  is  James  H.  Webb, 
the  assistant  secretary  of  defense  (reserve 
affairs). 

When  talking  to  reporters  after  his 
resignation  announcement,  Lehman  was 
asked  what  type  of  job  he  would  be  look- 
ing for.  The  secretary  quipped,  “I’m  not 
looking  for  any  job  until  1 finish  here, 
but  I’d  be  happy  to  pass  out  my  resume 
for  you  reporters  to  spread  around.” 

The  change-of-office  is  scheduled  for 
mid-April  1987.  And  according  to 
Lehman,  his  early  departure  from  office 
will  allow,  “what  we  in  the  Navy  call  a 
‘hot  turnover.’  We’ll  have  a chance  to 


overlap  and  have  the  new  secretary  get 
up  to  speed  before  actually  taking  over 
the  reins.” 

Lehman,  the  Navy’s  65th  civilian  sec- 
retary, assumed  control  of  the  sea  service 
in  February  1981  at  the  age  of  38.  He 
soon  established  himself  as  an  aggressive 
supporter  of  President  Reagan’s  military 
recovery  program. 

When  Lehman  was  appointed  secre- 
tary, the  Navy  had  about  480  combat 
and  combat-support  ships.  Over  the  last 
six  years,  Lehman  has  used  public  per- 
suasion, daring  new  budget  tactics  and 
a lot  of  hard  work  to  gain  Congressional 
support  for  shipbuilding  programs. 

“We  have  essentially  put  into  place  the 
600-ship  Navy  and  restored  the  readiness 
of  the  fleet  — the  training,  the  morale, 
the  personnel,  the  spare  parts.  The  Navy 
is  in  very  good  shape.  The  Marine  Corps 
is  in  very  good  shape.  So  I think  it’s  time 
to  move  on,  ” Lehman  said. 

In  answer  to  critics  who  predict  that 
future  defense  budgets  will  not  be  able 
to  support  a 600-ship  fleet,  Lehman  said 
the  Navy  has  been  knocking  off  the 
“gold  plating”  and  forcing  more  com- 


petitive sourcing.  “If  we  can  continue  to 
do  that,  I think  we  will  see  the  prices  of 
our  aircraft  and  our  ships  continue  to 
come  down. 

“The  bills  are  paid  now.  The  contracts 
are  written.  The  ships  are  being  de- 
livered,” Lehman  said.  He  then  cited  the 
Aegis  cruiser  as  an  example  of  how  the 
Navy’s  efforts  to  decrease  costs  has  paid 
off.  “That  cruiser  is  coming  in  at  half 
of  what  was  budgeted  in  1981.  Not  dou- 
ble, which  is  what  the  doomsayers  said 
at  the  time  — half.” 

Answering  critics  is  one  area  where  this 
secretary  has  had  a lot  of  practice.  Ac- 
cused of  sometimes  “shooting  from  the 
hip,”  Lehman  has  been  criticized  more 
than  once  for  acting  too  spontaneously. 
For  example,  his  firings  of  an  admiral 
and  two  captains  over  a supply  scandal 
raised  controversey  — some  thought  the 
punishment  too  harsh,  while  others  said 
it  was  just  right. 

Not  everyone  loves  the  Navy’s  “brash 
youngster”  from  Pennsylvania,  but  ac- 
cording to  published  news  reports.  Navy 
people  think  he’s  a “mover  and  a 
shaker,”  a “doer,  a take-charge  kind  of 
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person,”  he  “has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions,” and  many  feel  “the  Navy  has 
never  been  better.” 

In  a videotaped  interview,  Lehman 
said  of  all  his  accomplishments,  he  is  the 
most  proud  of  the  change  in  Navy 
morale.  He  cited  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  image  of  today’s  sailor. 

Part  of  Lehman’s  focus  on  people  has 
been  a strategy  to  get  all  personnel  at 
every  level  of  command  involved  in  solv- 
ing Navy-wide  problems.  With  his  sup- 
port, the  Navy  instituted  a hotline  to 
curb  the  overpricing  of  spare  parts.  Ac- 
cording to  Lehman,  this  year  alone,  the 
Navy  has  saved  $400  million  dollars  with 
its  competitive  procurement  program  for 
spare  parts.  “We’ve  pointed  the  way  to 
restoring  individual  responsibility  down 
at  the  squadron  level,  at  the  spare  parts 
buying  level,  at  the  shipyard  level  and  at 
the  aircraft  factory  level,  that  will  enable 
common  sense  to  be  applied,”  Lehman 
said. 


“Most  of  the  $400  million  that  we’ve 
saved  can  be  attributed  to  young  airmen 
and  petty  officers  calling  the  price  fighter 
teams  and  saying,  ‘look  at  this  washer 
that  we’re  paying  $100  for.  Let’s  do 
something  about  it.’  ” 

While  acknowledging  that  the  Navy 
still  has  a long  way  to  go  and  that  there 
is  still  too  much  legislative  micro-man- 
agement, Lehman  said,  “We’ve  shown 
that  cost  reduction  is  possible.  We  can 
afford  to  keep  a strong  defense  and  we 
haven’t  done  it  at  the  expense  of  readi- 
ness.” 

Some  critics  forecast  the  Navy  will 
soon  face  personnel  problems.  They  say 
that  retention  will  go  down  and  that 
manning  the  increased  fleet  will  be  dif- 
ficult if  defense  budgets  are  held  to  the 
projected  two-or-three  percent  growth 
rate.  Lehman  disagrees  with  those  fore- 
casts, and  says  that  instead  of  having  a 
problem,  “We  have  record-breaking 
retention  virtually  across  the  board.  . . . 


James  H.  Webb  Jr. 

Tapped  for  top  job 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Reserve  Affairs)  James  H.  Webb  Jr.,  a 
noted  author  and  a Vietnam  War 
veteran,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President  to  be  the  66th  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Senate  confirmation  hearings  are 
expected  to  begin  this  spring. 

Webb,  41,  graduated  from  the  Lf.S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1968  with  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  engineering  and  was  commis- 
sioned a 2nd  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  served  with  the  1st  Battalion, 
5th  Marine  Regiment,  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion, as  a rifle  platoon  commander  and 
company  commander  in  Vietnam,  Feb- 
ruary 1969  to  March  1970.  He  earned  the 
Navy  Cross,  Silver  Star,  two  Bronze 
Stars  for  valor  and  two  Purple  hearts. 

Two  of  his  books,  “Fields  of  Fire” 


and  “A  Country  Such  As  This,”  were 
nominated  for  Pulitizer  prizes  and  a 
third,  “A  Sense  of  Honor,”  was  also  a 
success.  Webb,  who  holds  a law  degree 
from  Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  was  honored  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Televison  Arts  and  Sciences 
with  an  Emmy  Award  for  coverage  of 
the  U.S.  Marines  in  Beirut  in  a segment 
on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service’s 
McNeil-Lehrer  News  Hour  in  1983. 

Webb  has  also  written  and  lectured  on 
many  military  topics  such  as  service  roles 
and  missions,  the  draft,  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, key  manpower  issues  and  U.S. /Jap- 
anese defense  obligations. 

Webb  is  a native  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
He  and  his  wife  JoAnn  have  three 
children:  Amy,  Jimmy  and  Sarah.  □ 


Our  recruitment  is  great.” 

John  F.  Lehman  Jr.,  “the  architect  of 
the  600-ship  Navy,”  is  leaving  with  most 
of  his  goals  either  achieved  or  very  near 
completion.  Over  the  last  six  years,  in  ad- 
dition to  building  a 15-carrier/600-ship 
fleet,  the  Navy  has  brought  on  line  the 
F/A-18;  laid  the  keel  for  an  Arleigh 
Burke-class  destroyer;  seen  a dramatic 
decline  in  the  use  of  illegal  drugs;  ac- 
celerated spare  parts  procurements;  and 
re-activated  the  four  /owo-class  bat- 
tleships. As  Lehman  debarks  from  of- 
fice, he  leaves  in  his  wake  a tradition  of 
professional  excellence. 

A man  who  can  cite  half  a million 
sailors  as  personal  references  on  his  job 
application,  Lehman  should  have  no 
problems  finding  a new  job. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  John  F. 
Lehman  Jr.  — “Fair  winds  and  follow- 
ing seas.”D 

— Story  by  JOI  Lynn  Jenkins 
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JOCS  (SW)  Fred  J.  Klinkenberger  Jr. 


Guardian 

of  the 
past 

John  Reilly  doesn't  know  everything  there  is  to  know 
about  naval  history  ...  it  just  seems  that  way. 


It’s  mid-morning  and  John  Reilly  is  on 
a roll.  A question  on  battleships  got  him 
going,  and  he  seems  determined  to  share 
all  his  knowledge  on  the  subject.  That 
being  the  case,  one  soon  realizes  the  man 
may  never  stop  talking. 

In  what  sounds  like  one  endless  sen- 
tence, Reilly  delivers  a colorful  and  de- 
tailed explanation  of  how  battleships  got 
to  be  called  battleships,  then  traces  their 
development  through  the  age  of  sail,  into 
the  era  of  steam  engines,  rifled  ordnance 
and  armored  steel  turrets,  and  up  to  the 
three  missile-laden  battleships  steaming 
the  world’s  oceans  today. 

“1  think  battleships  are  fascinating 
things,”  he  says,  seeming  to  wind  down. 
“Some  people  think  that  the  minute  we 
built  the  first  aircraft  carrier,  everything 
else  was  doomed.  No  way.” 

He’s  off  again  — this  time  explaining 
the  battleship’s  role  in  carrier  task  force 
operations  during  World  War  11,  before 
anyone  can  get  a word  in  edgewise.  But 
that’s  the  way  it  is  with  Reilly,  head  of 
the  ships’  histories  branch  at  the  Naval 
Historical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
If  you  ask  him  a question,  don’t  expect 


a two-  or  three-word  answer.  Two  or 
three  chapters,  maybe,  but  never  only 
two  or  three  words. 

“The  guy  is  fantastic,”  says  Scot  Mac- 
Donald, an  associate  editor  of  Surface 
Warfare  magazine  who  has  been  check- 
ing his  stories  against  Reilly’s  knowledge 
for  about  10  years.  “His  ability  to  recall 
detail  is  truly  extraordinary.  If  you  bring 
up  a subject  (in  naval  history),  he’ll  give 
you  an  answer  and  rattle  off  half  a dozen 
reliable  sources  you  can  go  to.”  r 

Bob  Scheina,  Historian  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  calls  Reilly  “a  walking  encyclo- 
pedia,” and  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded  maritime  historians  in  the 
country. 

“1  know  of  no  one  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  knowledge  or  resources  con- 
cerning maritime  history  that  he  does,” 
says  Scheina,  who  has  worked  with  Reilly 
on  countless  occasions,  including  as  co- 
author of  a highly  regarded  book  on  bat- 
tleships. “If  1 didn’t  know  him  person- 
ally, I’d  have  guessed  John  was  about 
200  years  old,  judging  by  all  the  knowl- 
edge he  has.  He’s  like  a bottomless  well 
of  information.” 


Reilly,  54,  is  a large,  studious-looking 
man  whose  neatly-trimmed  hair  and 
trademark  bow  tie  that  give  him  the  look 
of  a 1950s-era  high  school  teacher.  He 
first  came  to  the  Naval  Historical  Center 
20  years  ago  as  a staff  member  in  the 
ships’  histories  branch.  Today,  as  head 
of  that  branch,  Reilly  is  caretaker  of  the 
recorded  histories  of  thousands  of  Navy 
ships,  past  and  present. 

“The  command  history  file  is  the  only 
place  anywhere  where  a record  of  ship 
XYZ  as  a ship  is  permanently  retained,” 
says  Reilly.  “The  original  write-up, 
whatever  the  ship  has  sent  in,  is  here.” 

Over  the  years,  the  ships’  histories 
branch  has  accumulated  thousands  of 
files  on  individual  Navy  ships.  It’s  not 
a sophisticated  operation  — individual 
folders  arranged  A to  Z by  ship  name  — 
but  there  are  enough  people  interested  in 
the  material  contained  in  those  files  to 
keep  the  branch’s  staff  of  six  gainfully 
employed. 

John  Reilly  is  one  of  the  country’s 
most  highly  regarded  maritime 
historians. 
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Guardian  of  the  past 


“When  I came  on  board  here,  you 
could  take  a project  and  work  on  it  more 
or  less  uninterrupted  for  days  at  a time,” 
says  Reilly.  Such  luxuries  are  a thing  of 
the  past. 

Last  year,  Reilly  and  his  staff  gen- 
erated some  2,400  letters  in  response  to 
inquiries,  answered  an  estimated  4,000 
telephone  requests  for  information,  and 
played  host  to  approximately  400  visi- 
tors. This  was  in  addition  to  completing 
various  projects  the  branch  was  tasked 
with  by  the  Navy. 

“There  are  people  who  think  that  we 
are  the  national  archives  or  that  we  are 
going  to  do  their  research  for  them,” 
Reilly  says.  “We  can’t  do  it.  We  simply 
can’t.” 

“In  a lot  of  instances,  it’s  just  a mat- 
ter of  indicating  sources.  If  we  can  give 
somebody  a serious  steer  in  the  right 
direction,  I think  we’re  being  of  service 
to  them.” 

More  and  more  people  have  discov- 
ered the  value  of  the  services  Reilly  and 
his  staff  can  provide.  After  the  Vietnam 
War,  for  example,  he  recalls  people  go- 
ing through  the  command  histories  as 
part  of  a study  of  the  performance  of 
one-  and  two-gun  destroyers  as  gunfire 
support  ships  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 
More  recently,  the  branch  has  done  a lot 
of  business  with  people  involved  in  legal 
cases  concerning  sailors  who  may  have 
been  exposed  to  nuclear  tests  or  asbestos. 

One  of  the  keys  to  resolving  such  cases 
is  determining  what  ships  were  where, 
when.  That’s  where  the  ships’  histories 
branch  comes  into  play. 

“We  don’t  have  information  specific- 
ally on  the  subject  of  asbestos  or  nuclear 
tests  here  but  everybody  up  to  and  in- 
cluding private  attorneys  and  the  justice 
department  and  Navy  (Judge  Advocate 
General  staff  members)  has  gone  in  and 
worked  in  these  files,”  says  Reilly.  “A 
lot  of  information  is  available  in  raw 
form  in  those  command  history  files.” 

Reilly  works  in  an  unpretentious  of- 
fice on  the  grounds  of  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard.  On  one  wall  hangs  a picture 


of  the  battleship  New  Jersey.  On  his 
modest  desk  sits  an  old  manual  type- 
writer that  was  manufactured  back  when 
Reilly  was  in  high  school.  He  still  gets 
good  use  out  of  it. 

When  his  telephone  rings,  which  it 
seems  to  do  every  few  minutes,  anyone 
may  be  on  the  line  — an  “old  salt”  who 
wants  to  find  out  something  about  a ship 
he  served  in  so  he  can  organize  a reunion, 
a congressional  staffer  trying  to  answer 
a constituent’s  question,  or  an  author  do- 
ing research  for  a book.  The  callers  all 
share  a common  assumption.  They  all 
believe  that  if  anyone  can  answer  their 
questions,  Reilly  is  that  person. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  who  are  con- 
vinced that  Reilly  knows  most  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  maritime  history. 
He  doesn’t,  but  at  times  it  certainly 
seems  that  way. 

Behind  his  desk  is  a bookcase  contain- 
ing several  well-worn  works  he  keeps 
handy  for  ready  reference.  Many  of  the 
pages  are  marked  with  paper  clips  or 
sheets  of  paper.  When  Reilly  takes  a call, 
he  often  grabs  one  or  more  of  those 
books  to  look  up  information  and  verify 
facts  while  he’s  talking.  He  has  become 
so  deft  at  this  over  the  years  that  callers 
often  believe  he  is  speaking  from  mem- 
ory. Reilly  is  quick  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

“If  I had  to  depend  on  my  memory. 
I’d  have  been  long  gone,”  he  says.  “A 
lot  of  it  is  not  knowing  the  answer,  but 
at  least  knowing  where  to  find  it.  You 
can  only  carry  so  much  around  in  your 
head.  I’ve  always  had  an  instinctive 
mistrust  for  off-the-top-of-the-head 
answers.  They  can  be  awfully  wrong.” 

Riley  considers  himself  no  more  than 
a single  link  in  a very  large  chain  of  peo- 
ple and  sources.  However,  the  number 
of  special  projects  he  has  been  called  on 
to  assist  with  serve  as  a sort  of  testament 
to  the  faith  people  place  in  his  knowledge 
and  accuracy  as  a maritime  historian. 

Several  years  ago,  the  National  Park 
Service  called  on  Reilly  after  deciding  to 
have  the  destroyer  Cassin  Young  pre- 
served as  a memorial  at  the  site  of  the 
old  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Reilly  met  Park 


Service  officials  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard,  where  the  Cassin  Young 
was  mothballed,  and  they  spent  the  day 
crawling  through  the  ship  to  determine 
if  it  could  be  restored  to  what  would  be 
considered  operational  appearance. 

More  recently,  he  was  called  on  to 
assist  a major  television  network  with  its 
coverage  of  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

While  Bob  Scheina  and  Dan  Rather 
were  on  camera  telling  the  viewing  audi- 
ence about  the  various  ships  that  went 
by,  Reilly  was  in  the  CBS  control  room 
identifying  those  ships  for  the  on-air 
personalities. 

“It  was  in  my  best  interest  to  have  the 
best  possible  person  down  there  whisper- 
ing things  in  my  ear,”  says  Scheina,  who 
recommended  Reilly  for  the  job. 

*** 

Reilly  didn’t  become  a naval  historian 
until  he  was  33.  His  love  affair  with 
events  of  the  past,  however,  dates  back 
to  his  childhood  days  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

His  father,  an  optometrist,  and  his 
mother,  a registered  nurse,  put  a high 
value  on  education.  They  always  en- 
couraged him  to  read.  The  more  he  read, 
the  more  he  wanted  to  read. 

“To  me,  a library  was  always  a fasci- 
nating place,”  says  Reilly.  “It  was  almost 
like  being  turned  loose  in  an  enormous 
treasure  trove.  It  was  learning,  fun,  and 
everything  in  between.” 

Couple  Reilly’s  love  of  reading  with 
the  events  occurring  as  he  grew  up  — the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  the  rise  of  Adolph 
Hitler,  and  outbreak  of  World  War  11  — 
and  it  isn’t  too  surprising  that  he  devel- 
oped an  appetite  for  history. 

“What  we  now  call  history  was  just  a 
part  of  everyday  living  — the  headlines 
on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper,”  he 
says. 

Reilly’s  family  moved  to  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area  when  he  was  a teenager. 
It  was  shortly  after  World  War  II,  and 
he  recalls  frequenting  a downtown  movie 
theater  that  showed  nothing  but 
newsreels  and  travelogs.  Admission  was 
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30  cents  and  he  went  as  often  as  he 
could. 

“I  used  to  consider  it  an  absolute  treat, 
to  go  down  there  and  sit  through  some- 
thing like  that,”  he  says.  “It  was  fasci- 
nating stuff.  These  were  real  people  do- 
ing real  things.” 

Those  films,  many  of  which  chronicled 
people  and  events  of  the  war  years,  may 
be  what  sparked  Reilly’s  interest  in  mili- 
tary history.  When  he  reached  high 
school  age,  he  chose  to  attend  a military 
high  school  in  downtown  Washington. 

After  graduation,  he  attended  a small 
liberal  arts  college  in  northern  Maryland, 
not  far  from  the  Pennsylvania  state  line. 
By  that  time,  his  love  of  military  history 
was  well-cultivated.  And  to  his  delight, 
the  college  he  had  selected  was  about  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  site  of  a signifi- 
cant episode  in  military  history. 

Looking  north  from  the  main  roadway 
leading  into  the  campus,  Reilly  could  see 


Big  Round  Top,  landmark  of  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield.  It  was  only  12  miles 
away  and  Reilly  spent  a good  portion  of 
his  college  years  tramping  around  the 
battlefield. 

‘‘At  that  time  there  were  78  miles  of 
park  road  on  that  battlefield,  and  I know 
darn  well  I walked  every  one  of  them,” 
says  Reilly.  ‘‘It  was  kind  of  an  awesome 
thing  to  walk  around  a place  like  that 
and  think  of  who  had  been  there  before 
you  and  the  things  that  had  been  going 
on  there.” 

Despite  his  love  of  history,  however, 
Reilly  had  his  doubts  about  a career  in 
that  field.  The  month  he  graduated  from 
college,  the  lead  article  in  a national 
magazine  was  entitled:  ‘‘Can  liberal  arts 
graduates  find  jobs?”  The  general  con- 
sensus was  no. 

‘‘At  that  point,  I think  if  anybody  had 
told  me  I was  going  to  end  up  earning 
a living  as  a historian,  I would  have  told 


Reilly,  who  has  always  loved  libraries, 
says  research  can  be  ‘‘endlessly  se- 
ductive.” 

them  they  were  crazy,”  says  Reilly  with 
a laugh. 

Reilly  recalls  that  at  the  time  there 
were  professional  avenues  open  to  a 
history  major  in  academia,  but  he  wasn’t 
interested.  He  joined  the  Navy  instead. 

His  3 years  on  active  duty  included  a 
tour  aboard  a 136-foot,  wooden-hulled. 
World  War  Il-vintage  mine  sweeper. 
Reilly  loved  life  at  sea,  but  the  last  chance 
he  had  to  get  under  way  was  a two-week 
reserve  training  period  in  the  early  1960s. 

‘‘I  would  love  to  get  back  out  there 
again,”  he  says.  ‘‘I  think  it’s  good  for 
Navy  people  in  general  to  get  a look  at 
the  actual  operating  forces  on  the  cutting 
edge.  You  can  only  get  so  much  out  of 
looking  at  pictures  and  reading  books.” 

After  completing  his  tour  in  the  Navy, 
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Reilly  returned  to  Washington  and 
earned  his  master’s  degree  in  library 
science.  He  then  spent  18  months  setting 
up  a library  at  the  Coast  Guard  head- 
quarters building,  before  learning  of  a 
job  opening  for  a historian  in  the  naval 
history  division,  as  the  historical  center 
was  then  called. 

“I  had  always  had  an  interest  in 
history  and  a great  deal  of  my  interests 
were  in  military  history,”  Reilly  recalls. 
“When  I heard  that  there  was  an  open- 
ing up  there  I thought  it  certainly 
wouldn’t  hurt  anything  to  apply  for  it.” 

Reilly  got  the  job,  but  soon  realized 
that  his  knowledge  of  military  history 
only  carried  him  to  the  water’s  edge. 
When  it  came  to  anything  other  than 
land  warfare,  he  was  just  about  at  a loss. 

“I  was  vaguely  aware  of  who  Farragut 
was,”  says  Reilly.  “I  could  have  spouted 
off  in  10,000  well-chosen  words  on,  say, 
the  Chancellorsville  campaign  or  some- 
thing like  that,  but  if  asked  what  was  the 
significance  of  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay, 

I would  have  had  to  stop  and  say 
‘What?’  ” 

The  last  20  years  have  given  Reilly 
more  than  enough  time  to  round  out  his 
knowledge  of  the  Navy  and  make  a name 
for  himself. 

He  has  written  a book  on  World  War 

II  destroyers  and  co-authored  another  on 
America’s  early  battleships.  However, 
the  books  Reilly  prefers  talking  about  are 
the  ones  written  by  the  ships’  histories 
branch  as  a whole:  the  eight-volume  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Naval  Fighting 
Ships. 

“It’s  perhaps  the  most  worthwhile 
thing  we’ve  done  in  terms  of  acceptance 
and  demand,”  he  says,  pointing  out  that 
most  of  the  first  volumes  in  the  series 
have  gone  out  of  print  at  least  once.  “In 
other  words,  these  are  not  things  that  just 
clutter  up  the  shelves.” 

The  “dictionary”  is  actually  an  en- 
cyclopedia that  contains  narratives  of  the 
service  careers  of  Navy  ships  over  the 
years.  As  Reilly  explains  it,  the  collection 
has  a history  of  its  own. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  the  Navy 
Office  of  Public  Information  started  put- 


“You  can’t  know  where  you’re  going 
unless  you  know  where  you’ve  been.” 


ting  together  little  histories  in  response 
to  requests  from  veterans.  A lot  of  the 
original  works  were  done  in  a hurry,  just 
to  have  something  to  send  out.  As  a 
result,  they  weren’t  very  good. 

By  the  mid-1950s.  Rear  Adm.  Ernest 
Eller,  then  director  of  Naval  history,  had 
decided  that  a biographical  encyclopedia 
of  U.S.  Navy  ships  should  be  compiled. 
It  was  a massive  undertaking.  Volume 
one  was  published  in  1959.  The  final  two 
volumes  didn’t  come  off  the  presses  un- 
til 1981.  No  sooner  was  work  done  on 
those,  than  wheels  were  set  in  motion  to 
rewrite  and  update  the  first  volume, 
which  was  already  22  years  out  of  date. 

“The  Navy’s  first  ship,  Alfred,  was 
put  into  commission  in  December  of 
1775,”  says  Reilly.  “That’s  an  awful  lot 
of  ships  since  then.” 

Reilly  has  been  involved  with  the  dic- 
tionary since  the  start  of  his  career  as  a 
naval  historian.  In  fact,  it  was  the  source 
of  one  of  his  first  assignments  at  the 
historical  center. 

As  he  recalls  it,  someone  had  decided 
that  the  Dictionary  of  American  Naval 
Fighting  Ships  needed  an  appendix  of 
ship  type-designations  that  defined  such 
terms  as  battleship,  cruiser,  destroyer. 


frigate,  and  so  on.  The  appendix  would 
also  explain  the  letter  designations  these 
ships  received.  It  was  a massive  project 
that  Reilly  eventually  became  absorbed 
with. 

“I  didn’t  know  one  end  of  it  from  the 
other  when  I started  working  on  it,”  he 
says  of  the  project  he  spent  the  better 
part  of  three  years  working  to  its  com- 
pletion. “It  seems  strange  to  say  that  the 
notion  of  ship  type-designation  could 
become  interesting,  but  it  is,  strangely 
enough. 

“People  think,  for  example,  that  the 
letters  and  the  words  are  the  same,”  says 
Reilly.  “People  keep  saying:  ‘FF,  well, 
that  means  fast  frigate.’  It  doesn’t.  It  just 
means  frigate.  Just  like  BB  doesn’t  mean 
big  boat.  It  means  battleship.  It’s  one  of 
those  things.  Sometimes  the  letters  and 
the  words  coincide,  but  sometimes  they 
don’t.” 

Some  people  might  argue  that  what 
Reilly  does  for  the  Navy  is  nice,  but  real- 
ly not  that  important.  After  all,  of  what 
possible  use  could  information  gleaned 
from  the  age  of  wooden  ships  and  iron 
men  be  in  an  era  of  sophisticated  elec- 
tronics and  nuclear  weaponry? 

“You  can’t  know  where  you’re  going 
unless  you  know  where  you’ve  been,” 
Reilly  counters.  “Not  that  looking  at  the 
tactics  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  going 
to  tell  you  how  to  defeat  the  Soviet  navy 
in  1995,  but  the  notion  of  history  as  a 
long  chronicle  of  people  facing  problems 
at  various  times  and  trying  to  deal  with 
them  — sometimes  successfully,  some- 
times unsuccessfully  — I think  there’s 
much  that  can  be  derived  from  that.” 

Reilly  once  heard  someone  say  that  the 
Russians  make  history,  the  English  never 
learn  it,  the  Irish  never  forget  it  and  the 
Americans  never  study  it. 

“1  think  sometimes  that’s  true,”  he 
says.  “Sometimes  we,  as  a people,  have 
a tendency  to  assume  that  anything  that 
happened  more  than  15  minutes  ago  isn’t 
w'orth  bothering  with.  Like  the  song  says: 
That  ain’t  necessarily  so.”D 

— Story  by  JOl(SH')  E.  Foster-Simeon 
— Photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 
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“What’s  past  is  prologue.  ” To  help  keep 
us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  pres- 
ent in  perspective,  and  to  give  some  insight 
into  the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short 
review  of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous 
issues. 

10  YEARS  AGO  — 

in  the  April  1977  All  Hands 

• The  Navy  has  developed  a legislative 
proposal  to  amend  Section  6015  of  Title 
10,  U.S.  Code,  which  currently  prohibits 
the  assignment  of  Navy  women  to  duty 
on  vessels  of  the  Navy  other  than  hos- 
pital ships  and  transports.  The  proposed 
change  would  permit  the  secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  prescribe  a greater  variety  of 
shipboard  duty  to  which  women  mem- 
bers may  be  assigned.  The  modification 
would  permit  assignment  of  women  to 
temporary  duty  on  any  vessels  not  en- 
gaged in  combat  missions  and  to  perma- 
nent duty  on  vessels  similar  to  hospital 
ships  and  transports  which  would  not  be 
expected  to  be  assigned  combat  missions. 

• A U.S.  Navy  two-man  bobsled 
driven  by  Chief  Navy  Counselor  Robert 


W.  Huscher,  with  his  brakeman.  Chief 
Hull  Technician  Dennis  G.  Sprenkle, 
won  the  North  American  Two-Man 
Bobsled  Championship  Race  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.  The  Navy  has  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  last  three  winter 
Olympics  and  seven  world  champion- 
ships. Over  the  last  12  years,  the  Navy 
team  has  won  nine  North  American  and 
nine  national  championships  at  Lake 
Placid,  site  of  the  1980  Winter  Olympic 
Games. 

20  YEARS  AGO  — 

in  the  April  1967  All  Hands 

• During  its  recent  deployment  to  the 
Western  Pacific,  the  one-stop  replenish- 
ment ship  USS  Sacramento  (AOE  1) 
delivered  the  goods  at  a record  pace. 
During  its  nine-month  sojourn,  Sacra- 
mento replenished  812  ships,  delivering 
74  million  gallons  of  fuel,  3,000  tons  of 
ammo  and  1,000  tons  of  other  materials. 
More  than  5,000  tons  of  this  were  deliv- 
ered by  its  helicopters,  employing  the 
vertical-replenishment-at-sea  technique . 


• The  amphibious  assault  ship  USS 
Iwo  Jima  (LPH  2)  emerged  from  a re- 
cent inport  maintenance  period  as  the 
only  U.S.  Navy  aircraft  carrier  with  a 
white  flight  deck.  Normally,  an  LPH 
flight  deck  is  a dark  gray  color  with  helo 
landing  spots  in  white.  Iwo  Jima  ob- 
tained permission  to  reverse  its  colora- 
tion on  an  experimental  basis.  There 
were  two  major  questions  under  study: 
would  the  light  color  help  maintain 
cooler  temperatures  in  the  electronic,  of- 
fice and  living  spaces  located  below  the 
flight  deck;  and  would  the  reversed  col- 
ors facilitate  flight  operations,  especial- 
ly at  night  or  during  bad  weather? 

40  YEARS  AGO  — 

in  the  April  1947  All  Hands 

• Fleet  activities  in  the  Newport,  R.L, 
area  are  expected  to  increase  consider- 
ably as  a result  of  the  abandonment  of 
Casco  Bay,  Maine,  as  a base  for  destroy- 
ers of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Approximately 
85  vessels  — four  carriers,  nine  cruisers, 
32  destroyers,  eight  mine  vessels,  five  lan- 
ding craft,  three  patrol  craft,  17  aux- 
iliaries and  seven  miscellaneous  craft  — 
are  expected  to  base  at  Newport  from 
time  to  time.  Casco  Bay  was  used  exten- 
sively during  the  war  as  a base  for  de- 
stroyers operating  in  the  North  Atlantic 
because  of  its  geographical  location, 
which  is  nearer  the  theater  of  operations 
than  any  other  seaport  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

• The  former  presidential  yacht  May- 
flower, recently  sold  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  is  being  converted  for  use 
as  an  Arctic  sealer.  The  ship  served  as  a 
private  yacht  for  Presidents  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  William  Taft,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Warren  Harding  and  Herbert 
Hoover.  It  was  a Coast  Guard  vessel  in 
World  War  II  and  served  as  a combat  in- 
formation center  training  ship  at  Little 
Creek,  Va.D 
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Guided  missile  destroyer  (DDG) 


KASHIN/MOD 
KASHIN  Class 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
All  Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles 
describing  the  ships  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  Navy  community  with  a better 
understanding  of  Soviet  naval  developments 
and  fleet  battle  capabilities. 

Kashin  was  the  world’s  first  large  gas 
turbine-powered  warship. 

Displacement: 

4,750-4,950  tons  full  load; 

Length: 

145  meters  (476  feet); 

Propulsion: 

Gas  turbines,  35  knots; 


Main  armament: 

Two  twin  SA-N-1  SAM  launchers; 

Four  improved  SS-N-2  SSMs  and  four 
Gatling  guns  on  MOD  Kashin; 

Two  twin  76mm  DP  gun  mounts. 

The  ship’s  armament  consists  of  two 
twin  anti-aircraft  missile  launchers,  dual- 
purpose  guns,  five  torpedo  tubes,  mine 
rails,  anti-submarine  rockets,  and  a heli- 
copter landing  pad  (no  hangar).  Six  ships 
of  the  MOD  Kashin-c\ass  have  been  pro- 
vided with  improved  anti-air,  anti-sub- 
marine  and  anti-ship  capabilities  over  the 
basic  Kashin  class. 

Additionally,  the  MOD  ships  are 


armed  with  four  launchers  for  SS-N-2 
5(yx-type  missiles  and  anti-aircraft  Gat- 
ling guns.  The  first  unit  was  completed 
in  1962  and  20  ships  of  the  Kashin  class 
were  built.  One  Kashin  suffered  an  in- 
ternal explosion  and  sank  in  the  Black 
Sea  in  August  1974;  another  was  exten- 
sively altered  during  the  1970s  to  serve 
as  a test  bed  for  the  SA-N-7  SAM  mis- 
sile. Nineteen  ships  remain  in  Soviet  in- 
ventory. The  Indian  navy  operates  three 
ships  of  this  class,  built  specifically  for 
them  by  the  Soviets  and  is  widely 
reported  to  have  ordered  additional 
units.  □ 
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Mail  Buoy 


Pigs  and  roosters 

In  regard  to  the  letter  in  your  November 
1986  Mail  Buoy  section  concerning  pig  and 
rooster  tattoos,  I may  have  an  answer  as  to 
their  meaning. 

As  a young  fireman  apprentice  back  in 
1956, 1 had  an  old  salt  shipmate  who  had  pigs 
and  chickens  tattooed  on  his  feet.  He  told  me 
they  save  you  from  drowning,  because  in  real 
life  a pig  or  rooster  will  cut  its  own  throat  if 
it  tries  to  swim. 

Over  the  years,  I have  acquired  a few  tat- 
toos, among  them  the  pig  and  chicken.  My 
pig  is  on  my  starboard  foot  and  the  chicken 
is  on  the  port.  I left  the  placement  up  to  the 
artist.  Pinky,  in  Hong  Kong. 

I have  been  a Navy  diver  for  over  20  years 
now  and  I have  occasionally  found  myself  in 
some  nasty  situations,  but  I’m  still  here.  Take 
it  from  me,  the  pig  and  chicken  tattoos  work. 

— MMCM(DV)  Paul  Walker 
Mayport,  Fla. 

More  pigs  and  roosters 

While  I have  nothing  authentic  to  offer, 
while  serving  on  the  Old  Asiatic  Station,  it 
was  common  knowledge  that  a pig  on  the 
right  hand,  close  to  the  thumb  and  the  rooster 
on  the  left  hand,  close  to  the  thumb,  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  having  crossed  the  180th 
meridian.  The  pig  on  the  right  foot  instep  and 
the  rooster  on  the  left  instep  was  a sign  of 
having  crossed  the  equator. 

— Norman  Berg,  RMC  (Ret.) 

Key  West,  Fla. 

I 

...  and  more 

i In  answer  to  Chief  Coppola’s  question  on 
the  pig  and  rooster  tattoo  in  your  November 
1986  All  Hands,  it  is  believed  that  the  animals 
themselves  won’t  sink.  A pig  won’t  because 
of  their  tissue  structure  and  a rooster  because 
their  feathers  repel  water. 

— BTl  Kurt  Stuvengen 
Yokosuka,  Japan 

. . . more  still 

In  response  to  the  meaning  behind  the  pig 
and  rooster  tattoos  in  the  November  1986 
issue,  I present  the  following.  In  the  old  sail- 
I ing  ship  days,  legend  has  it,  that  a ship  came 
along  side  another  on  the  high  seas  and 
discovered  that  all  hands  were  dead  on  the 
overtaken  ship.  The  only  living  creatures  on- 
; board  were  a rooster  and  pig.  Having  survived 


whatever  calamity  that  befell  the  death  ship, 
the  pig  and  rooster  became  good  luck  sym- 
bols for  superstitious  sailors.  Thus,  word 
quickly  spread  that  one  would  not  die  at  sea 
if  a pig  and  rooster  were  tattooed  to  one’s 
feet. 

— J.  Daniel  Mullen,  USN  (Ret.) 

Mt.  Pleasant,  S.C. 

Reunions 

• Rare  and  Extinct  Order  of  Fleet  Cadets 

— Reunion  May  7-10,  1987,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Contact  Gordon  P.  Chase,  P.O.  Box  17652, 
Pensacola,  Fla.  32522. 

• USS  St.  Louis  (CL  49)  — Reunion  May 
16-20,  1987,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Contact 
Thomas  A.  Moore,  4600  Paul  Revere  Road, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va  23455. 

• USS  Salute  (AM  294)  — Reunion  plan- 
ned for  June  1987,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Con- 
tact James  D.  Johnston,  RR  -1,  Box  183, 
Ainsworth,  Iowa  52201;  telephone  (319) 
657-2263. 

• USS  Essex  (CV/CVA/CVS  9)  — Re- 
union June  10-12,  1987,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Contact  Jack  Gallagher,  P.I.  Box  3156, 
Lakewood,  Calif.  90711-3156. 

• USS  Titania  (AKA  13)  — Reunion  June 
12-14,  1987.  Contact  Harvey  V.  Keesling, 
7325  E.  13th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46219. 
Or  telephone  (319)  622-3103. 

• USS  Whitehurst  (DE  634)  — Reunion 
June  17-20,  1987,  Knowville,  Tenn.  Contact 
Roy  E.  Grahm,  Route  12,  Box  258,  Morgan- 
town, W.  Va.  37912;  telephone  (304)  594- 
3141. 

• USS  Damato  (DDE  871)  — Reunion 
June  19-23,  1987,  Boston.  Contact  Jack 
Marsden,  34  Cook  St.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
02129;  telephone  (617)  242-2961. 

• USS  Santee  (CVE  29)  — Reunion  June 
25-28,  1987,  Omaha,  Neb.  Contact  Bill 
Walsh,  205  South  16th  St.,  Denison,  Iowa 
51442;  telephone  (712)  263-2737. 

• USS  LSM  24  — Reunion  July  1987,  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Contact  Del  Catron,  14732  Van 
Buren  St.,  Midway  City,  Calif.  92655;  tele- 
phone (714)  897-1787. 

• USS  Holland  (AS  32),  retired  CPOs  — 
Reunion  July  1987.  Contact  Goose  Creek, 
S.C.  29445;  telephone  (803)  553-3215. 

• U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet  (four-stacker) 
destroyers  — Reunion  July  1987,  Eagle 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Contact  Doris  (Betty)  Holt, 
37  N.  Turkey  Trot  Road,  Dadeville,  Ala. 
36853;  telephone  (205)  825-6995. 

• USS  Petrof  Bay,  (CVU  80)  “Cue  80,” 


VC-76,  VC-93  — Reunion  July  1987,  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  Contact  A.L.  Ruehotzke,  441 
15th  Ave.,  Commanche,  Iowa  52730. 

• USS  South  Dakota  (BB  57),  USS  Porter 
(DD  356),  Gwin  (DD  433),  Walke  (DD  416), 
Preston  (DD  379)  and  Benham  (DD397) 
(World  War  II)  — Reunion  July  2-4,  1987, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  Contact  Ray  Kanoff,  1210 
N.  12th  St.,  Norfolk,  Neb.  68701;  telephone 
(402)  371-0242. 

• VQ  1/VQ  2 — Reunion  July  4-5,  1987, 
Washington,  D.C.  Contact  Capt.  Don  C. 
East,  Route  #2,  Box  128,  A-16,  Pomfret,  Md. 
20675;  telephone  (301)  932-0031. 

• USS  Pennsylvania  (BB  38)  — Reunion 
July  10-12,  1987,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Contact 
Sheran  Fontenot,  (504)  774-7957. 

• USS  McGowan  (DD  678)  — Reunion 
July  10,  1987,  Boston.  Contact  Don  Rogers, 
30  Hurd  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.  01905. 

• USS  Lafayette  County  (LST  859)/all 
hands,  American  and  Chinese  — Reunion 
July  13-19,  1987,  Seneca  Ship  Yard.  Contact 
Richard  Bean,  Route  17,  Box  670,  Cullman, 
Ala.,  USA  35055. 

• USS  Peterson  (DE  152)  — Reunion  July 

16- 19,  1987,  Reno,  Nev.  Contact  Russell  A. 
Jensen,  13234  Stanley  Road,  Plainfield,  Ind. 
46168;  telephone  (317)  839-2809. 

• USS  McGinty  (DE  365)  — Reunion  July 

17- 19,  1987,  Portland,  Ore.  Contact  Tom 
Lapsley,  3008  N.E.  45th,  Portland,  Ore. 
97213;  telephone  (503)  284-7849. 

• USS  Calvert  (APA  32)  — Reunion  July 
24-26,  1987,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Contact  Billie 
Trout,  Rt.  2 Arnold  Road,  Box  129,  Chris- 
tiana, Tenn.  37037;  telephone  (615)  896-1 148. 

• USS  Twining  (DD  540)  1943-1971  — 
Reunion  July  27-31,  1987,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Contact  Bruno  Campagnari,  Road  HI 
Dugan  Road,  Olean,  N.Y.  14760;  telephone 
(716)  372-1780. 

• WAVES  and  Women  of  the  Navy  — 

Reunion  July  29  - Aug.  2,  1987,  Chicago. 
Contact  Sue  Fischer,  P.O.  Box  1588, 
Westminster,  Md.  21157;  telephone  (301) 
876-2689. 

• USS  Garrett  County  (LST  786)  — Re- 
union Aug.  1987,  Garrett  County,  Md.  Con- 
tact USS  Garrett  County  Association,  P.O. 
Box  4786,  Patrick  AFB,  Fla.  32925;  telephone 
(305)  242-3490. 

• Air  Group  12  - USS  Randolph  (CV  15) 

— Reunion  planned.  Contact  Roy  W.  Bruce, 
4123  Roberts  Road,  Fairfax,  Va.  22032;  (703) 
273-7827. 

• USS  Riddle  (DE  185)  — Reunion  plan- 
ned. Contact  Russell  Mountford,  80  Hoydens 
Hill  Road,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430. 
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E-7/8/9 

If  you  are  a first  class  petty  officer,  a 
chief  petty  officer  or  a senior  chief  petty 
officer,  then  you  have  been  or  you  soon 
will  be  in  front  of  an  Enlisted  Selection 
Board.  This  article  is  designed  to  give 
you  insight  into  the  selection  process  and 
your  future  in  the  Navy. 


Composition  of  the  Board 


Each  selection  board  consists  of  a cap- 
tain who  serves  as  president,  a junior  of- 
ficer (from  the  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command’s  advancement  section)  who 
serves  as  recorder,  and  officers  and 
master  chief  petty  officers  who  serve  as 
board/panel  members.  Additionally,  a 
sufficient  number  of  assistant  recorders 
(E-7/8/9s)  are  employed  to  ensure  the 
smooth  handling  and  accounting  of 
records.  The  exact  size  of  a board  varies 
with  the  availability  of  Temporary  addi- 
tional duty  (TAD)  funds,  the  number  of 
records  to  be  reviewed,  and  the  time 
available,  but  each  board  usually  consists 
of  about  65  members.  Officer  board 
members  generally  are  drawn  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area.  The  enlisted 
members  are,  for  the  most  part,  from  out 
of  town.  The  ratio  of  in/out  of  town 
members  varies  from  year  to  year. 

The  recorder,  assistant  recorders,  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
enlisted  advancement  planner,  and  the 
master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Navy 
may  provide  consultative  service  to  the 
entire  board  in  any  matter  concerning 
selections.  With  the  board  president’s 
concurrence,  the  recorder  divides  the 
board  members  into  panels  which  are 
responsible  for  reviewing  the  records  of 
individuals  in  one  general  professional 
area,  i.e.,  deck,  engineering,  medical/ 
dental,  etc.  Each  panel  consists  of  at  least 
one  officer  and  one  master  chief. 


Quota  Requirements  and 
Restrictions 


Quotas  — A maximum  select  quota 
for  each  rating  is  established  by  OpNav 
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planners  and  is  provided  to  the  board. 
This  quota  is  to  be  filled  by  the  “best 
qualified’’  candidates  competing  for  ad- 
vancement. Quotas  may  not  be  exceed- 
ed, but  may  remain  unfilled  if  the  panel 
determines  that  there  are  an  insufficient 
number  of  “best  qualified’’  candidates 
in  a rating. 

Advancement  across  the  Navy  is  va- 
cancy driven.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
E-7  and  E-8/9  paygrades,  but  for  the  E-4 
through  E-6  advancements  as  well.  Sev- 
eral factors  are  taken  into  consideration 
when  establishing  quotas: 

(1)  Current  Inventory.  Current  inven- 
tory is  defined  as  the  number  of  person- 
nel on  board  versus  the  Navy’s  require- 
ment for  a rating.  Only  3 percent  of  the 
Navy’s  total  end  strength  may  be  senior 
and  master  chief  petty  officers. 

(2)  Total  projected  losses  and  gains. 
Losses  reflect  the  personnel  who  will  be 
leaving  a paygrade  during  the  phasing 
cycle;  e.g.,  fleet  reserve,  medical  dis- 
charge, LDO/CWO  selectees,  demotion, 
death,  etc. 

Gains  reflect  those  who  will  enter  a 
paygrade  during  the  phasing  cycle,  such 
as  voluntary  recall  to  active  duty,  those 
remaining  to  be  advanced  from  the  pre- 
vious cycle,  etc.  Phasing  cycles  are  Sep- 
tember through  August  for  E-7  and  July 
through  June  for  E-8/9. 

(3)  Growth.  This  number  reflects  pro- 
jected growth  of  the  Navy’s  authorized 
allowance  during  the  phasing  cycle. 

(4)  Funding  Authorized.  The  number 
of  personnel  the  Navy  may  pay  as  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Early  Selectee  Quotas  — The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  established  the 
Total  Active  Federal  Military  Service 
(TAFMS)  requirement  which  is  to  be  met 
prior  to  a member’s  advancement  to  a 
given  paygrade.  TAFMS  requirements 
are  11  years  for  E-7,  16  years  for  E-8, 
and  19  years  for  E-9. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  made 
provisions  for  early  advancements.  An 
“early”  advancement  candidate  is  one 
who  does  not  meet  the  TAFMS  mini- 
mum service  requirement.  No  more  than 
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10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  sailors 
in  the  E-7/8/9  paygrades  may  have  less 
than  the  prescribed  TAFMS,  so  the  num- 
ber of  early  selectee  quotas  available  to 
the  selection  board  is  limited  to  a percen- 
tage of  the  total  selectee  quota.  OpNav 
planners  monitor  this  and  inform  the 
board  what  percentage  can  be  early  and 
still  allow  the  Navy  to  meet  DoD  restric- 
tions. The  percentage  is  an  overall  board 
figure,  not  a quota  by  rate.  Some  panels 
may  recommend  fewer  early  selectees 
and  other  panels  may  recommend  more 
selectees,  based  on  the  average  time  in 
service  for  each  rating,  which  varies 
yearly. 


General  Guidance  to  the  Board 


The  selection  board  is  convened  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  Chief  of  Naval  Operations; 
Commander,  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command;  and  the  OpNav  enlisted  com- 
munity managers  provide  inputs  to  the 
boards,  which  are  administered  by  the 
career  progression  department  within 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Command. 
Each  year,  a precept  is  prepared.  It  out- 
lines the  selection  process  and  gives  guid- 
ance and  general  information  to  the 
board,  i.e.,  general  selection  criteria, 
equal  opportunity,  etc.  The  precept 
varies  only  slightly  from  year  to  year. 

Contained  in  the  precept  is  the  oath  to 
be  administered  to  the  board  members 
and  records  on  convening.  The  precept 
also  outlines  the  expected  conduct  and 
performance  of  individuals  serving  with 
the  board. 

Upon  convening,  the  board  establishes 
internal  ground  rules  and  minimum  se- 
lection criteria,  which  each  member  uses 
when  screening  the  records  of  candidates. 
The  rules/selection  criteria  are  applied 
equally  to  each  candidate  within  a rating. 
Application  may  vary  slightly  from  rat- 
ing to  rating  for  many  reasons,  such  as 
sea  duty  or  lack  of  it,  supervisory  oppor- 
tunities, schooling  available,  rotation 
patterns,  etc.  The  board  is  given  the  free- 
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dom  to  establish  its  own  internal  pro- 
cedures, within  the  guidelines  of  the  pre- 
cept, thereby  providing  for  the  dynamic 
nature  of  the  selection  process.  The  pro- 
ceedings and  recommendations  of  the 
board  may  not  be  divulged  except  as 
authorized  and  approved  by  CNP. 

Orientation  briefings  that  are  given  to 
the  board  cover  a wide  range  of  subjects 
such  as  fiche  errors,  CWO/LDO  selec- 
tees, officer  revertees,  TAFMS,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  days,  the  panel  members 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  various 
materials  they  will  be  using  and  practice 
evaluating  test  records. 


What  Does  the  Board 
Consider? 


Each  rating  is  given  to  its  respective 
panel  by  the  board  recorders.  For  each 
candidate,  there  is  a folder  with  his/her 
microfiche  record  (IE  and  2E  fiche  only), 
any  correspondence  sent  by  a candidate 
and  received  by  the  board  before  it  con- 
venes, and  a selection  board  brief  sheet. 
The  brief  sheet  contains  the  candidate’s 
name.  Social  Security  Number,  exam 
rate,  present  rate,  exam  score,  time  in 
rate,  and  time  in  service.  The  brief  sheet 
is  used  by  the  panel  to  note  the  can- 
didate’s test  score  (E-7  only),  rate,  and 
Unit  Identification  Code  (UlC). 

Each  record  then  is  reviewed  by  a 
panel  member.  At  least  three  years’  of 
evaluations  are  reviewed,  with  five  years 
being  the  norm.  Depending  on  keenness 
of  competition,  panel  members  may  go 
back  further  to  establish  performance 
trends  and  to  break  ties.  Once  the  entire 
rating  has  been  reviewed  once,  the  pro- 
cess starts  again  and  each  candidate  gets 
a second  review  from  a different  panel 
member. 

If  there  is  a significant  difference  be- 
tween the  panel  members’  assessments, 
either  a third  member  reviews  the  record 
or  a discussion  between  the  original 
members  results  in  a decision. 

Until  the  board  is  convened,  all  cor- 
respondence received  on  a candidate  is 
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forwarded  to  the  panel,  along  with  the 
individual’s  microfiche  record.  This  en- 
sures that  the  panel  has  the  most  up-to- 
date  information  about  the  candidate.  A 
word  of  caution:  Special  evaluations  sub- 
mitted solely  to  bolster  a candidate’s 
record  and  which  do  not  reflect  a signifi- 
cant event  such  as  transfer,  personal 
award,  superior  performance  of  some 
sort,  etc.,  are  not  beneficial  to  the  board 
and  are  not  desired.  They  tend  to  slow/ 
confuse  the  selection  process. 


Below  are  some  of  the  factors  con- 
sidered by  the  E-7  and  E-8/9  boards. 
These  considerations  change  only  slightly 
from  year  to  year,  but  should  not  be  con- 
sidered the  only  factors  affecting  selec- 
tion. Of  course,  sustained  superior  per- 
formance is  paramount. 

• Significant  emphasis  is  placed  on 
professional  performance  at  sea.  While 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a candidate 
presently  be  serving  in  a sea  duty  billet, 
it  is  desired  that  his/her  record  reflect 
demonstrated  evidence  of  professional 
and  managerial  excellence  at  sea  or  at 
isolated  duty  assignments.  It  is  recogized 
that  some  ratings  do  not  offer  a broad 
opportunity  for  sea  duty,  particularly  at 
the  senior  levels,  and  this  is  taken  into 
account.  Additionally,  while  a variety  of 
duty  assignments,  especially  sea  duty,  is 
highly  desired  to  give  an  individual  pro- 
fessional breadth,  an  individual  having 
less  variety  but  more  demanding  tours 


may  be  equally  “best  qualified’’.  In  this 
connection.  Navy  members  can  be 
assured  that  their  careers  will  not  be  un- 
favorably affected  by  service  over  ex- 
tended periods  in  important  assignments 
to  which  they  have  been  ordered  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Navy. 

• Candidates  presented  to  the  board 
compete  within  their  rating.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  they  are  frequently  detailed  to 
duty  outside  of  their  rating  specialties. 
Many  such  types  of  duty  require  selec- 
tivity in  assignment  and  special  qualifica- 
tions. Therefore,  due  consideration  is 
given  those  candidates  who  have  served 
in,  or  are  experiencing  the  demanding 
tours  of  duty  as  instructors,  recruiters, 
career  counselors,  recruit  company  com- 
manders, duty  in  the  Human  Goals  Pro- 
gram, and  all  other  tours  requiring 
special  qualifications. 

• Consideration  is  given  to  improving 
education.  This  includes  academic  and 
vocational  training,  whether  such  educa- 
tion is  gained  as  a result  of  the  in- 
dividual’s initiative  during  off-duty  hours 
or  as  a participant  in  a Navy-sponsored 
program. 

• Evaluations  — marks  and  narrative 
— are  closely  reviewed,  and  a trend  is 
identified.  Marks  and  narrative  must  cor- 
respond on  evaluations.  The  single  most 
important  factor  influencing  selection  is 
sustained  superior  performance.  The 
overall/summary  ranking  also  gives  the 
board  an  indication  of  how  the  candidate 
compares  against  members  of  the  same 
paygrade  at  his/her  command.  Personal 
decorations,  letters  of  commendation/ 
appreciation,  etc.,  are  all  given  consid- 
eration. Command  and  community  in- 
volvement also  reflect  a w'ell-rounded, 
career-motivated  individual.  The  total 
man  or  woman  concept  is  important. 

• Duty  assignments  and  history  of 
duties  performed  can  be  determined 
from  the  service  record  transfers  and 
receipts  page,  and  the  job  description  on 
the  evaluations.  Using  this  data,  board 
members  can  tell  whether  or  not  the  in- 
dividual is  performing  duties  commen- 
surate with  his/her  rate  and  whether  pro- 
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fessional  growth  expectancies  are  being 
met. 

• Failure  to  meet  the  Navy’s  PRT/ 
Percent  Body  Fat  standards  can  hinder 
an  individual’s  selection  opportunity. 
Additionally,  if  such  an  individual  is 
selected,  advancement  is  withheld  until 
the  individual  meets  current  PRT/Per- 
cent  Body  Fat  standards,  or  expiration 
of  the  limiting  date,  whichever  comes 
first. 

• Advancement  will  not  be  denied 
solely  on  the  basis  of  prior  alcoholism  or 
alcohol  abuse,  provided  the  member  has 
participated  in  successful  treatment  and 
recovery.  However,  any  misconduct  or 
reduction  in  performance  resulting  from 
alcoholism  or  alcohol  abuse  is  considered 
in  determining  fitness  for  advancement. 

• Individuals  who  have  had  discipli- 
nary problems,  received  letters  of  indebt- 
edness or  have  other  record  entries  rele- 
vant to  behavioral  difficulties  such  as 
drug  abuse,  demonstrated  racial,  sexual, 
or  religious  discrimination,  etc.,  will  find 
the  path  to  E-7/8/9  more  difficult  than 
those  with  clear  records.  However,  once 
these  problems  are  overcome,  the  single 
most  important  selection  factor  is  sus- 
tained superior  performance. 

• Test  scores  (E-7  only)  also  are  taken 
into  account  since  they  give  the  indi- 
vidual’s relative  standing  on  the  examina- 
tion compared  to  the  other  candidates. 

In  summary,  the  board  looks  at  how 
the  individual  performs  under  various 
circumstances,  duty  assignments,  job 
assignments  within  his/her  commands, 
etc.  It  is  extremely  important  to  perform 
well  in  all  assignments,  regardless  of  how 
arduous  or  mundane  those  assignments 
may  be. 


The  Slating  Process 

Once  review  of  the  entire  rating  is 
completed,  the  panel  arranges  all  the  can- 
didates from  top  to  bottom.  This  is  called 
slating.  At  this  time,  the  pannel  makes 
a decision  where  the  cut-off  will  be  for 
non-promotable  people  (those  who 


should  not  be  promoted  even  if  the  select 
quota  would  allow  for  it),  promotable 
people  (those  who  warrant  promotion), 
and  recommended  selectees.  Once  slating 
is  completed,  the  entire  board  is  briefed 
on  the  rating’s  structure,  its  job,  pecu- 
larities,  number  of  candidates,  and  the 
backgrounds  of  those  people  recom- 
mended and  not  recommended  for  selec- 
tion. During  this  briefing,  no  names  are 
used.  The  entire  board  votes  on  the  slate, 
which  must  be  accepted  by  a board 
majority. 


Substandard  records  before  the  board 

— During  the  course  of  a board’s  delib- 
erations, records  may  be  encountered 
which  clearly  indicate  substandard  per- 
formance or,  in  the  board’s  judgment, 
questionable  advancement  recommenda- 
tions. In  these  cases,  the  board  is  directed 
to  identify  and  list  those  candidates  by 
name,  activity,  reporting  senior  and  con- 
cise summary  of  circumstances.  Depen- 
ding on  the  circumstances,  such  can- 
didates either  will  be  referred  to  the 
Quality  Control  Review  Board  or  the 
commands  will  be  identified  to  senior 
echelon  commanders  for  any  action 
deemed  appropriate. 

NavOp  to  the  fleet/report  to  CNP  — 
After  all  the  ratings  have  been  completed 
and  approved  by  the  board,  a NavOp  is 
prepared  to  announce  the  selectees.  Prior 
to  its  release,  a written  report  of  the 


board’s  recommendations  is  signed  by  all 
members  and  submitted  to  CNP  for  ap- 
proval. The  report  must  certify  that  the 
board  complied  with  all  instructions  and 
directions  contained  in  the  precept,  and 
that  the  board  carefully  considered  the 
case  of  every  candidate  whose  name  was 
furnished  for  review. 

It  is  during  the  preparation  and  veri- 
fication of  this  report  and  the  selection 
NavOp  that  the  demographic  breakout 
of  the  selectees  is  compiled  for  the  rec- 
ord. Upon  CNP’s  approval,  the  NavOp 
then  is  transmitted  to  the  fleet. 


What  You  can  do  to  Improve 
Your  Chances  of  Selection 


The  sailor  who  decides  early  that 
he/she  will  be  making  the  Navy  a career 
and  immediately  starts  turning  to  on  the 
job  will  get  a head  start  with  selection 
boards.  Here  are  some  things  you  can  do 
to  improve  your  chances  before  the 
board; 

• Sustained  superior  performance  is 
the  single  most  important  factor  influ- 
encing your  advancement  opportunities. 

• Use  GUARD  III  wisely.  You  will  be 
better  off  to  request  GUARD  III  for  a 
demanding  job  assignment  (assuming 
you  do  a good  job)  instead  of  just  to  get 
a geographic  location.  Try  to  get  into  a 
supervisory  position  or  at  a small  duty 
station  where  your  potential  can  be 
recognized  early.  Once  this  is  docu- 
mented, shoot  for  larger  stations  where 
the  operating  tempo  is  greater  and  the 
number  of  subordinates  you  will  be  ask- 
ed to  supervise  is  larger.  Look  at  sea  du- 
ty or  Type  III  assignments.  Do  your  best 
in  each  job.  Go  that  extra  step  for  pro- 
fessional excellence. 

• Keep  a personal  record  of  your  ac- 
complishments throughout  the  evalua- 
tion period  and  when  you  are  asked  for 
input  to  your  eval,  submit  NAVPERS 
1616/21,  summarizing  your  year’s  ac- 
tivities. You  shouldn’t  depend  on  your 
reporting  senior  to  remember  everything 
you  did  all  year  because  he/she  may  have 
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a large  number  of  people  to  evaluate.  Be 
sure  your  input  addresses  all  accomplish- 
ments you  feel  are  significant,  such  as 
improvements  made,  things  developed, 
your  supervisory  ability,  initiatives,  etc. 
Your  input  should  be  factual  and  pro- 
vide enough  detail  so  that  when  your 
rough  input  is  translated  into  a smooth 
report,  there  is  little  chance  that  pertinent 
information  will  be  omitted.  The  goal  of 
the  eval  is  a comprehensive  and  objec- 
tive analysis  of  you  and  your  perform- 
ance. Ensure  that  your  input  appears  in 
the  smooth,  clearly  depicting  specific  ac- 
complishments. Flowery  generalities  can 
weaken  your  evaluation. 

• Ensure  that  your  evaluations  are 
properly  typed,  and  in  particular  that 
your  Social  Security  Number  is  right.  Be 
sure  there  are  no  misspellings  or  other 
clerical  errors.  Remember  that  you  are 
going  to  sign  your  eval,  and  clerical  er- 
rors, misspellings,  etc.,  are  as  much  your 
fault  as  your  command’s.  Make  sure 
your  eval  covers  the  correct  period  of 
time. 

• Very  important!  Get  a copy  of  your 
NMPC  (official)  microfiche  service 
record  and  ensure  it  is  up-to-date  and  in 
proper  order.  Do  this  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  the  board  convening  and  at  least 
once  during  each  enlistment.  Note  to 
E-8/9  candidates:  Ordering  your 
microfiche  record  after  November  may 
delay  placement  of  your  latest  evaluation 
on  the  microfiche  master.  Place  your 
order  prior  to  November.  The  address 
for  requesting  a free  copy  of  your 
microfiche  service  record  is:  Com- 
mander, Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand, Attn:  NMPC-312,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  DC  20370- 
5312. 

In  your  letter  of  request,  include  your 
full  name,  rate.  Social  Security  Number, 
and  address  where  you  wish  the  record 
to  be  mailed.  Ensure  you  sign  your  full 
name  to  the  letter.  It  should  take  about 
six  weeks  to  receive  the  microfiche. 
When  it  arrives,  look  it  over  carefully, 
making  sure  your  Social  Security 
Number  and  name  are  correct  on 
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microfiche  pages.  Then  start  reviewing 
the  contents  of  the  record,  making  sure 
that  each  service  record  page  is  yours. 

Microfiche  Service  Records  — The 
microfiche  service  record  is  broken  into 
three  separate  microfiche  sections: 
Fiche  Row 

IE  Professional  Service  History 
A Enlistment 

contracts/extensions 
B Assignment/classifica- 
tion pages 

C-D  Page  lOs/page  13s 
E-F  Discharge/Fleet 

Reserve/Retirements 
G Miscellaneous  enlistment 
papers 

2E  Performance 

Evaluations/Training 

A Performance  evaluations 
D Page  4s, 

training/education 
E Awards/medals/com- 
mendations 

F-G  Adverse  information, 
pages  6/7 
2E  Personal  Data 

A Record  of  Emergency 
Data/SGLI  info 
B Changes  to  page  2s 
C Security 

clearances/investigations 
D Miscellaneous 
E Medical 
F Out  of  service 

inquiries/responses 
G Personal 

Members  with  broken  service  also  may 
have  a page  4E  in  their  michrofiche 
record.  This  fiche  contains  documents 
received  after  discharge  and  do  not  ap- 
pear in  any  particular  order.  Not  all  per- 
sonnel with  broken  service  will  have  a 4E 
fiche. 

Note:  The  3E  and  4E  microfiche  are 
not  routinely  given  to  the  selection 
boards  but  may  be  obtained  if  deemed 
necessary. 

The  following  information  is  provid- 
ed to  help  you  put  your  record  in  order. 
Refer  to  BuPersInst  1070.26  for  specific 
information. 


Process  — _ 

• Enlisted  microfiche  service  records 
normally  are  updated  at  the  end  of  each 
enlistment/re-enlistment.  At  that  time, 
your  command  takes  the  old  page  4s,  5s, 
13s,  etc.,  from  your  paper  record  and 
forwards  them  to  NMPC. 

• Only  E-5  and  above  evals  are  filmed 
in  your  official  record.  Make  sure  they 
are  all  there. 

• All  personal  decorations,  unit  com- 
mendations, and  letters  for  Sailor  of  the 
Month/Quarter/Year  should  be  in  your 
microfiche  service  record.  Letters  of 
commendation  will  not  be  filed  in  the 
microfiche  record.  They  should  be  com- 
mented on  in  the  appropriate  evaluation. 

• Poor  quality  documents  cannot  be 
filmed.  Copies  should  be  legible  and  of 
standard  size  (not  reduced)  to  ensure  the 
best  imagery  results. 


Updating  your  record 

If  you  find  errors/missing  documents 
that  qualify  for  inclusion  in  your  micro- 
fiche record,  you  need  to  assemble  a cor- 
rection package  to  send  to  NMPC.  If 
you  are  selection  board  eligible,  you  also 
should  submit  a duplicate  package  to  the 
board. 

NMPC  official  microfiche  service 
record  package  — Review  your  record  to 
determine  which  documents  are  missing 
or  are  in  error.  Only  include  documents 
from  your  previous  enlistments  that  are 
missing.  Remember,  no  letters  of  com- 
mendation or  appreciation  after  1976 
and  no  letters  designating  collateral  duty 
assignments  will  appear  in  the  microfiche 
record.  Ensure  that  each  document  is 
legible  and  that  your  name  and  Social 
Security  Number  appear  on  each.  Out- 
line any  other  errors  found  in  your  rec- 
ord on  a letter  of  transmittal  and  mail 
to  Commander,  Naval  Military  Per- 
sonnel Command,  Attn:  NMPC-312, 
Room  3032,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20370-5312. 

Selection  Board  Package  — Corre- 
spondence may  be  submitted  by  a can- 
didate directly  to  the  president  of  a selec- 
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tion  board.  This  correspondence  is  re- 
viewed by  the  board  along  with  the  ser- 
vice jacket.  This  package  should  contain 
the  same  documents  as  above,  plus  any- 
thing else  you  feel  is  important  from  your 
current  enlistment. 

Note:  If  you  desire  confirmation  of 
receipt  of  your  package  by  the  selection 
board,  ensure  you  enclose  a self-ad- 
dressed,  stamped  envelope  or  postcard. 
Documents  submitted  to  the  board  will 
be  reviewed  with  your  record  and  then 
discarded  upon  adjournment  of  the 
board.  They  are  not  forwarded  to  micro- 
mation  for  filming  in  your  record.  Send 

this  package  to  President,  FY 

E-7  or  E-8/9  (as  applicable)  Selection 
Board  (active).  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command,  Attn:  NMPC-221,  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  DC  20370- 
5221. 


Preparing  for  the  Exam  Board 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  studying  for 
the  E-7  exam,  even  if  you  don’t  plan  on 
taking  it  for  a year  or  so.  Keep  notes  on 
changes  that  occur  in  your  rating,  and 
when  you  are  eligible  for  the  exam,  get 
a bibliography  and  study.  Your  exam 
score  does  count!  The  E-7  paygrade  is 
considered  to  be  the  senior  “technical” 
rate  in  the  Navy  and  no  plans  are  afoot 
to  eliminate  the  professional  test  which 
qualifies  selection  board  eligible  candi- 
dates. 

BuPersNote  1418  — This  series  of 
notices  announces  the  Navywide  ex- 
aminations for  advancement  in  rating. 
Don’t  take  someone  else’s  word  for  its 
contents.  Read  the  notice  and  familiarize 
yourself  with  all  requirements  for  ad- 
vancement. 

E-8/9  Candidates  and  the  Answer 
Sheet  — NavOp  180/80  announced  the 
termination  of  the  E-8/9  advancement  in 
rating  exams  and  directed  commands  to 
submit  answer  sheets  to  Naval  Education 
and  Training  Program  Management 
Support  Activity  (NETPMSA)  (former- 
ly NavEdTraProDevCen)  for  each  can- 


didate recommended  to  the  selection 
boards.  Ensure  that  your  command  for- 
wards your  answer  sheet  or  NETPMSA 
will  not  know  that  you  are  board  eligi- 
ble and  your  record  will  not  go  before 
the  board. 

Evaluations  — The  importance  of  the 
enlisted  evaluation  cannot  be  stressed 
enough.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
master  chief,  senior  chief,  and  chief  pet- 
ty officer  selection  boards,  the  enlisted 


evaluation  has  become  as  important  to 
senior  enlisted  advancement  as  the  fitness 
report  is  to  officer  promotion. 

What  constitutes  a well-written  evalua- 
tion? It  is  surprising  the  large  number  of 
petty  officers  who  have  not  been  given 
ample  instruction  in  writing  enlisted 
evaluations.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
talk  with  a senior  petty  officer  who  has 
never  prepared  an  evaluation.  It  is  para- 
mount to  the  career  development  of 
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seniors  and  their  subordinates  that  all 
personnel  know  what  constitutes  a well- 
written  evaluation.  Junior  personnel  can- 
not be  expected  to  become  proficient  in 
this  area  if  not  properly  trained. 

Below  are  the  composite  comments  of 
recent  selection  boards  regarding  evalu- 
ations: 

• Do  not  waste  narrative  space  about 
how  well  the  ship  did  on  deployment,  in- 
spection, “E”  Award,  unit  commenda- 
tion, etc.,  but  tell  exactly  what  jobs  the 
individual  had  and  how  well  those  as- 
signed tasks  were  performed. 

• Eliminate  all  flowery  adjectives 
about  what  a great  person  the  sailor  is 
and  get  to  the  point  in  “plain  English” 
about  what  and  how  he/she  accomp- 
lished the  job. 

• More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  individual’s  ability,  potential,  and 
willingness  to  accept  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  management;  indicate  why  an 
individual  should  be  advanced.  Indicate 
the  individual’s  willingness  to  go  beyond 
the  division  or  shop  supervisor  level  to 
positions  of  increased  responsibility  as 
such  positions  are  open  to  the  sailor. 

• More  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  all  collateral  duties,  awards,  educa- 
tion, qualifications,  etc.,  are  listed. 

• If  an  individual  is  ranked  lower  or 
higher  than  the  majority  of  his  peers,  tell 
why  in  the  narrative. 

• Evaluations  submitted  as  “other,” 
without  solid  justification  and  obviously 
intended  to  provide  another  set  of  marks 
for  the  board,  are  not  viewed  positively. 
Evaluation  marks  going  from  3.6  or  3.8 
to  top  4.0  between  September  and  Febru- 
ary do  little  for  the  member  and  reduces 
the  reporting  senior’s  credibility. 

• Reporting  seniors  do  little  for 
members  by  grouping  all  personnel  in  the 
4.0  category  unless  the  evaluees  are 
ranked  in  the  text.  Such  ranking  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  lengthy  statements 
about  how  all  members  of  the  command 
are  carefully  selected,  NMPC  controlled 
billets,  etc. 

• Proofread  the  evaluation.  Many 
blocks  are  left  blank.  Reconstruction  of 


the  career  and  performance  is  difficult 
enough  without  being  forced  to  guess  the 
period  of  the  report  or  how  many  others 
were  evaluated.  Ensure  “BuPers”  and 
“Record”  copies  are  prepared  correctly 
to  ensure  microfiche  readability. 

• Don’t  type  over  any  of  the  block 
labels.  It  may  be  unreadable  on  the 
microfiche. 


• Write  in  paragraphs  and  use  spaces 
between  paragraphs.  Tell  what  the  sailor 
did  in  clear,  concise,  short  sentences.  Use 
underlining  sparingly  and  short,  sharp 
phrases  to  emphasize  strong  points. 
Bullets  really  help.  Reading  time  during 
any  board  is  critical.  Underlining  in  the 
narrative  will  not  offset  the  effects  of 
poor  performance  marks. 

• Inflated  evaluations  are  bad  enough, 
but  to  give  a 4.0  “transfer”  or  “other” 
mark  only  three  months  after  a 3.6 
“regular”  mark  is  rediculous  without  a 
good  reason  in  the  remarks. 

• If  your  command  is  not  composed 
of  “highly  selected”  and  “specially 
chosen”  individuals,  don’t  give  the  board 
a “cop-out”  paragraph  about  “this 
highly  qualified  group  of  superior  per- 
sonnel.” 

• Ensure  that  all  special  goals,  schools, 
duties,  outside  activities,  community  in- 
volvement, etc.,  are  included  on  evals  for 
the  period  involved  — also  any  awards 


and  letters  that  may  have  been  received 
during  the  reporting  period. 

• Fill  in  blocks  on  duties  completely 
and  specifically.  Don’t  assume  all  board 
members/NMPC  personnel  know  what 
the  duties  in  your  unit  entail.  Avoid  the 
use  of  acronyms,  particularly  those  that 
might  not  be  known  outside  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  especially  important  in 
the  job  description  block.  Because  of  the 
vast  diversity  in  many  ratings,  all  board 
members  cannot  be  expected  to  be  totally 
knowledgeable  of  all  facets  of  the  rating. 
Therefore,  job  descriptions  must  be  ac- 
curate and  complete. 

• Once  an  individual  attains  the  petty 
officer  first  class  level,  department  heads 
and  commanding  officers  should  try  to 
give  the  individual  a variety  of  assign- 
ments in  which  his/her  potential  for  E-7 
to  E-9  can  be  evaluated.  These  assign- 
ments can  be  shared  in  such  a way  that 
they  do  not  compromise  the  primary 
responsibility.  Too  many  chief  petty  of- 
ficers are  content  to  remain  within  the 
confines  of  their  work  centers.  In  this 
capacity  they  cannot  be  judged  on  their 
abilities  to  function  satisfactorily  on 
department  and  command  levels  as  E-8 
and  E-9  leaders. 

• Commands  should  encourage  and 
provide  assistance  to  personnel  request- 
ing copies  of  or  reviewing  their  records 
for  accuracy  and  completeness. 

• Commands  should  establish  an  eval- 
uation review  board  or  some  method  of 
ensuring  complete  and  correct  evalua- 
tions are  submitted.  Commanding  and 
executive  officers,  department  heads  and 
command  master  chief  petty  officers  are 
suggested  as  members  of  the  review 
board. 

You  now  should  have  a good  work- 
ing knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
master  chief,  senior  chief,  and  chief  petty 
officer  selection  boards.  This  knowledge 
will  enable  you  to  make  the  correct  career 
decisions  and  provide  you  with  a prac- 
tical and  constant  goal  of  achieving  sus- 
tained superior  performance.  Working 
toward  this  goal  will  build  a better  Navy 
and  a better  career  for  you.D 
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May  is 

Navy  Fitness  Month 


High  blood  cholesterol,  a major  con- 
tributor to  heart  disease,  is  one  problem 
that  can  be  easily  controlled  by  diet. 

The  National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood 
Institute  recommends  that  persons  under 
30  keep  their  blood-cholesterol  levels  at 
180  milligrams  or  less,  and  at  less  than 
200  milligrams  for  those  over  30.  The 
average  blood-cholesterol  level  in  the 
United  States  is  about  215  milligrams. 

For  most  people,  a healthy,  varied  diet 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  nor- 


mal blood  cholesterol.  For  some,  cutting 
down  on  some  foods  — egg  yolks,  shell- 
fish and  red  meats  — will  help  them 
avoid  excessive  cholesterol  intake. 

Here  are  some  tips  for  avoiding  extra 
fat  and  cholesterol: 

• Choose  lean  meat,  fish,  poultry  and 
dry  beans  and  peas  as  protein  sources; 

• Use  skim  or  low-fat  milk  and  milk 
products  (such  as  yogurt)  instead  of 
whole  milk; 

• Moderate  your  use  of  egg  yolks  and 


organ  meats  (such  as  liver); 

• Limit  your  intake  of  fats  and  oils, 
especially  those  high  in  saturated  fat, 
such  as  butter,  cream,  lard,  heavily 
hydrogenated  fats  (some  margarines), 
shortenings  and  foods  containing  palm 
and  coconut  oils; 

• Trim  fat  off  meats; 

• Broil,  bake  or  boil  rather  than  fry; 
and 

Read  labels  to  determine  amount  and 
type  of  fat  present  in  foods.  □ 


“The  Wheels”  by  Herbert  Hahn 
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Navy 

Currents 


Early  outs 

Effective  immediately,  certain  officers  and 
enlisted  people  whose  obligated  service  ends  in 
Rf'  1 987  can  leave  the  Navy  up  to  90  days 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  early  outs  are  being 
offered  to  meet  budgetary  constraints. 

Active  duty  reserve  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  complete  obligated  service  before 
Oct.  1,  1987,  may  request  release  from  active 
duty,  and,  with  their  commanding  officer’s  ap- 
proval, get  out  up  to  90  days  early.  The  pro- 
gram does  not  apply  to  TAR  personnel. 

Regular  officers  who  submitted  resignations 
before  Jan.  1,  1987  that  will  be  effective  during 
FY  1987  may  also  request  early  separation. 

Replacements  for  those  leaving  the  Navy  will 
be  provided  at  the  original  projected  rotation 
dates.  Because  of  this,  commanding  officers  will 
review  each  request  to  ensure  unit  readiness  is 
maintained. 

NAVOP  017/87,  dated  March  6,  outlines  complete 
requirements  and  conditions  for  early  outs.D 


Reservist  commissary 
privileges  extended 

As  of  March  30,  1987,  drilling  reservists  and 
their  families  can  shop  at  the  commissary  for  up 
to  14  days  of  their  choice  during  a one-year 
period. 

Selected  Reserve  members  and  their  families 
are  now  allowed  to  choose  when  they  will  use 
their  commissary  shopping  privileges.  In  the 
past,  they  were  allowed  use  of  commissaries 
only  on  those  days  when  the  reservist  was  on 
active  duty. 

Under  the  new  plan,  reservists  must  present  a 
typed  endorsement  on  the  W-2  form  covering 
their  ACDUTRA  for  calendar  year  1986  to  their 
command  administration  office  for  authentication. 
To  gain  access  to  commissaries,  reservists  and 
their  families  will  present  the  authenticated  earn- 
ings statement  along  with  their  military  identifica- 


tion card.  Commissary  workers  will  stamp  the 
W-2,  indicating  the  date  the  privilege  was  used. 

In  announcing  the  new  procedure.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  said,  “These 
actions  will  create  a more  meaningful  and 
realistic  benefit  for  our  reserve  military  personnel 
and  will  serve  as  a very  positive  incentive  for 
the  retention  and  recruitment  of  a professional 
total  force.”  □ 


New  NavCare  clinics 

The  Navy  has  opened  four  free  walk-in  medical 
clinics  which  will  provide  faster,  more  con- 
venient service  to  eligible  Department  of 
Defense  beneficiaries. 

Clinics  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Mayport,  Fla., 
Jacksonville,  N.C.,  and  San  Diego  are  staffed 
by  licensed  and  credentialed  civilian  physicians, 
nurses  and  physician’s  assistants  who  provide 
primary  health  care,  care  that  does  not  require 
a specialist  or  surgery. 

Services  available  at  NavCare  clinics  include 
treatment  of  cold  or  flu  symptoms,  earaches, 
minor  injuries,  pap  smears,  family  counseling, 
school  physicals  and  immunizations.  Also  in- 
cluded is  treatment  for  dermatitis,  minor  abra- 
sions, burns,  sprains  and  strains,  venereal 
diseases,  and  headaches. 

NavCare  clinics  are  not  emergency  rooms 
and  are  not  equipped  to  handle  heart  attacks  or 
major  surgery.  They  can  provide  lab  tests, 
routine  X-rays  and  some  medication. 

The  clinics  are  open  Monday  through  Friday, 
7 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  and  weekends  and  holidays,  7 
a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Four  additional  NavCare  clinics  are  expected 
to  open  by  January  1988,  and  16  more  clinics 
are  scheduled  to  open  after  that. 

Addresses  for  the  new  clinics  are:  (Norfolk) 
New  Pointe  Shopping  Center  at  Newton  and 
Baker  Roads;  (Mayport)  Times  Square  Shopping 
Center  at  Ninth  Avenue  North  and  Third  Street 
in  Jacksonville  Beach;  (Jacksonville)  510  College 
Street;  and  (San  Diego)  2222  Coronado  Ave.D 
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Suicide  prevention 

The  Navy’s  suicide  rate  is  generally  lower  than 
that  in  the  civilian  population,  but  the  Navy  isn’t 
resting  on  that  accomplishment.  Instead,  it  is 
working  on  a servicewide  suicide  prevention 
education  program  to  reduce  the  number  of 
suicides  among  Navy  men  and  women. 

The  goal  of  the  education  program,  which  is 
in  final  stages  of  development,  is  to  increase 
command  awareness  of  the  dynamics  of  suicide 
and  to  provide  suicide  awareness  training 
Navywide.  The  ways  this  will  be  accomplished 
include: 

• Providing  commanding  officers  with  a 
suicide  information  package  that  will  make 
them  more  aware  of  the  causes  and  warning 
signs  of  suicide  and  the  resources  available 
for  preventing  such  behavior; 

• Highlighting  crisis  assistance  resources  during 
command  orientations  for  new  personnel; 

• Ensuring  that  the  film  “Suicide  — the 
warning  signs,’’  is  available  to  all  Family 
Service  Centers; 

• Beginning  suicide  prevention  education  for 
mid-  and  upper-level  supervisors,  and  making 
similar  education  programs  available  to  family 
members,  ombudsmen,  wives’  clubs,  etc., 
and; 

• Developing  a suicide  prevention  information 
campaign  for  release  through  Navy  media. 
Additional  information  about  this  new  program 

will  be  released  as  it  becomes  available.  □ 


Pets  can  fly  MAC 

Military  people  traveling  on  permanent  change 
of  station  orders  now  can  ship  their  pets  on 
Military  Airlift  Command  Category  B chartered 
flights. 

There  is  a limit  of  two  pets  per  family  — cats 
or  dogs  only,  and  pets  must  be  accompanied 
by  their  sponsors. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  local  per- 
sonnel office  or  MAC  terminal. □ 
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USS  Constitution 


Bicentennial 

centerpiece 

Story  by  Lt.  G.J,  Willett,  Artwork  by  John  Charles  Roach 


USS  Constitution  is  making  big  plans 
to  honor  the  document  for  which  it’s 
named,  the  US.  Constitution,  during  the 
bicentennial  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  document.  “Old  Ironsides”  will  be 
the  centerpiece  for  a variety  of  events  in 
Boston’s  Constitution  Weekend  celebra- 
tion scheduled  Sept.  17-20,  1987.  This 
special  celebration  will  be  in  addition  to 
Constitution's  participation  in  the  June 
14  Bunker  Hill  festivities  and  the  annual 
July  4 “turnaround.” 

A strong  U.S.  Navy  presence  and  a 
number  of  ships  from  allied  navies  will 
join  “Old  Ironsides”  in  Boston  Harbor 
for  the  festive  occasion. 

^On  Sept.  17,  the  actual  date  the  Con- 
stitution was  signed,  a naturalization  ser- 
vice for  approximately  100  immigrants 
will  be  held  aboard  “Old  Ironsides.” 
Later  that  evening,  “Old  Ironsides”  and 
the  Navy  League  will  co-host  a sunset 
reception  to  honor  the  document  and 
welcome  guests  and  dignitaries  from 
visiting  navies. 

The  Constitution  Bicentennial  Classic 
Regatta,  consisting  of  a three-day  sailing 
regatta  featuring  over  50  sailboats  is  also 
planned  to  begin  on  Sept.  17.  The  Con- 
stitution Museum  is  sponsoring  this  event 
which  is  expected  to  attract  200  sailors 
from  around  the  nation. 

On  Sept.  18,  the  city  of  Boston  is  plan- 
ning a gala  party  for  more  than  2,000 
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sailors  expected  to  visit  the  city  during 
Constitution  Weekend. 

“Old  Ironsides”  will  get  underway 
Saturday,  Sept.  19  for  the  Constitution 
Bicentennial  Cruise  in  Boston  Harbor  to 
honor  the  Constitution.  Following  the 
cruise  it  will  return  to  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard  and  debark  guests.  Returning  to  sea 
shortly  before  sunset,  it  will  anchor  for 
a giant  fireworks  display  in  Boston  Har- 
bor honoring  “Old  Ironsides”  and  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  evening  will  be 
capped  with  the  Constitution  Ball  where 
1,200  guests  in  formal  attire  will  honor 
the  ship,  document  and  museum. 

Cmdr.  Joseph  Z.  Brown,  the  present 
and  61st  commanding  officer  of  USS 
Constitution,  considers  the  ship  a most 
appropriate  focus  to  Boston’s  bicenten- 
nial celebration.  “Among  many  in  the 
general  public  and  even  many  of  those 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  connection 
between  the  document  and  the  ship  is  not 
fully  understood,”  Brown  said.  “It  is  our 
objective,  through  these  events  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs,  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the 
great  historic  parallels  between  the  two. 
The  ship,  like  the  document,  has  proven 
to  be  an  enduring  symbol  of  strength  and 
liberty.” 

Brown  explained,  “We  intend  to  make 
this  an  unforgettable  weekend  in  Boston 
where  so  much  of  our  nation’s  history 


was  made.  The  document,  the  ship  and 
the  city  have  earned  this  fitting  tribute.” 

The  festivities  will  conclude  with  the 
Constitution  parade  scheduled  for  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Sept.  20.  The  U.S.  Navy 
Band  is  currently  scheduled  to  participate 
in  the  Boston  parade  and  will  be  joined 
by  other  military  units,  including  Con- 
stitution's Marching  Pikemen  and  units 
from  visiting  ships. 

Brown  urges  all  U.S.  Navy  service  peo- 
ple to  visit,  claiming,  “It’s  going  to  be  a 
grand  ol’  time  in  a grand  ol’  city!”D 

Willett  is  attached  to  USS  Constitution, 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
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An  inter vie>\ 


J02  Jon  Kim  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  public  affairs  office  inter- 
viewed Adm.  James  Lyons  for  All  Hands 
recently  in  the  admiral’s  Pearl  Harbor  offices. 

All  Hands:  Admiral,  what  do  you  see, 
a “view  from  the  top”  if  you  will,  on  the 
current  state  of  the  Pacific  Fleet? 

Lyons:  The  current  state  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  from  my  perspective,  has  never 
been  better.  We’re  in  a very  high  state 
of  readiness.  Our  level  of  proficiency  is 
outstanding.  This  is  due  primarily  to  our 
people.  It’s  the  American  sailor,  who 
puts  it  all  together  and  makes  it  happen, 
whom  I consider  to  be  our  national  trea- 
sure. It’s  our  people,  coupled  with  our 
technology,  who  give  me  the  confidence 
to  say  that  I can  carry  out  our  maritime 
military  objectives  in  the  Pacific  and  In- 
dian Oceans  today. 

All  Hands:  What  objectives  do  you 
have  for  the  fleet  in  1987? 

Lyons:  The  Pacific  Fleet’s  objectives 
and  the  objectives  of  the  United  States 
are  one  and  the  same:  to  maintain  peace 
through  strength.  We  meet  those  objec- 
tives by  maintaining  a proper  level  of 
deterrence,  readiness,  and  sustainability, 
thus  ensuring  the  professional  perfor- 
mance of  the  fleet,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  with  our  friends  and  allies. 

All  Hands:  Are  Western  Pacific  de- 
ployments being  shortened  to  meet  the 
chief  of  naval  operation’s  OpTempo  re- 
quirements? 

Lyons:  One  of  the  first  things  I did 
upon  assuming  command  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  in  September  1985  was  to  focus  on 
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the  very  demanding  deployments  we  con- 
duct in  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  that  time 
we  were  operating  at  85  percent  OpTem- 
po  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  far  in  excess  of 
what  would  be  required  in  wartime.  In 
fact,  we  were  wearing  out  our  ships,  our 
aircraft,  and  our  people  — without  fir- 
ing a shot.  We  immediately  adjusted  that 
OpTempo  to  bring  it  down  to  51  days  per 
quarter,  the  same  as  for  any  WestPac 
deployer.  We  are  also  opening  additional 
ports  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  giving  our 
personnel  a better  balance  in  their  at-sea 
and  in-port  time. 

Speaking  broadly,  we  have  changed 
the  whole  deployment  cycle  for  our  car- 
rier task  groups.  Right  now  Pacific  Fleet 
ships  spend  more  time  in  their  home 
ports  than  any  time  in  the  last  15  to  20 
years.  Our  deployment  cycles  now  run 
1:2.6  in  the  Pacific  Fleet.  That  means  our 
ships  deploy  for  sbc  months,  then  are 
back  in  their  home  ports  for  something 
on  the  order  of  15  to  16  months  before 
deploying  again.  That’s  a dramatic 
change  in  the  amount  of  time  that  our 
fleet  is  deployed. 

This  approach  has  given  me  greater 
flexibility  to  change  our  pattern  of  opera- 
tions. For  example,  last  August  we 
“surge  deployed”  the  Ranger  carrier  bat- 
1 tie  group  to  WestPac  for  two  months. 
Surge-deployment  of  a carrier  to  the 
Western  Pacific  for  two  months  was  pre- 
viously unheard  of.  We  were  able  to  send 
USS  Missouri  around  the  world  on  her 
shakedown  cruise  — previously  unheard 
of.  Missouri  retraced  many  of  the  steps 
I taken  by  the  Great  White  Fleet  in 
! 1907-1908.  She  participated  in  the  75th 


anniversary  of  the  Royal  Australian 
Navy,  made  various  other  port  visits  in 
Australia,  transited  the  Suez  Canal,  con- 
ducted a very  historic  port  call  to  Istan- 
bul, Turkey,  and  visited  many  other 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean  before  return- 
ing to  her  home  port  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  prior  to  Christmas. 

All  Hands:  Admiral,  since  we’re  on 
the  subject  of  deployments,  you’re  cur- 
rently deploying  USNS  Mercy  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  What  are 
you  hoping  to  accomplish  with  that 
deployment? 

Lyons:  Mercy  presents  us  with  a very 
unique  opportunity.  The  Philippine 
situation  today  is  our  number  one  prob- 
lem in  the  Pacific.  Cory  Aquino  has  said 


that  one  of  her  early  objectives  is  to  raise 
the  quality  of  life  of  her  people.  I see 
Mercy  as  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
that  objective.  We  are  “mix-manning” 
Mercy  with  approximately  50  U.S. 
medical  personnel  from  all  three  services 
— Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  We  also 
have  50  Filipino  medical  personnel  who 
will  join  the  ship.  Mercy  will  spend  ap- 
proximately four  months  in  the  Philip- 
pines, travelling  to  six  different  pro- 
vinces. We  anticipate  the  ship  will  treat 
at  least  1,000  people  a day.  I think,  in 
this  way,  we’ll  give  the  man  and  woman 
on  the  street  the  feeling  that  their  lives 
have  been  enhanced.  When  we  are  able 
to  treat  an  eye  infection  or  provide  a pair 
of  eyeglasses,  fix  someone’s  teeth  or  cor- 
rect an  internal  problem,  we  are  perform- 
ing a service  that  is  immediately  felt  by 
the  man  on  the  street.  He  knows  we  care. 
He  knows  that  we’re  trying  to  do 
something  to  better  his  life.  Maybe  we 
can  contribute  to  one  of  Cory  Aquino’s 
principal  objectives.  I believe  she  needs 
some  early  successes,  and  this  may  be 
one  way  we  can  help.  When  we  complete 
(our  work  in)  the  Philippines,  we  plan  to 
also  visit  some  of  the  smaller  South 
Pacific  island  nations  and  provide  similar 
support. 

All  Hands:  What  are  some  of  your 
thoughts  on  your  recent  visit  to  China? 

Lyons:  This  certainly  was  an  historic 
port  visit.  I believe  it  was  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  either  side  could  have  hoped 
for.  Our  personnel  performed  brilliant- 
ly, and  I think  we  achieved  all  our  ob- 
jectives. Our  military  relationship  with 
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the  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  built 
on  three  pillars;  high-level  military  visits, 
functional  military  exchanges,  and  tech- 
nology transfer  in  areas  where  we  have 
mutual  agreements.  I see  the  port  visit  as 
enhancing  all  three  pillars. 

All  Hands:  Can  we  anticipate  future 
port  visits  to  China? 

Lyons:  I believe  the  PRC  navy  has  a 
standing  invitation  to  visit  a United 
States  port.  I would  anticipate  that  will 
happen  in  the  not-too-distant  future,  and 
— as  I discussed  with  (China’s  military) 
leadership  — that  future  port  visits  to 
China  will  take  on  a more  routine  nature. 
So,  yes,  I do  believe  we’ll  have  more  port 
visits  to  China,  but  they  will  be  along  the 
lines  of  those  that  we  conduct  with  a 
number  of  other  nations  throughout  the 
Asian-Pacific  region.  I would  also  an- 
ticipate we’ll  have  more  meaningful 
meetings  at  sea,  just  as  we  did  in  Jan- 
uary 1986,  when  the  ships  of  both  navies 
met  for  two  days  and  conducted  a varie- 
ty of  drills.  I believe  our  relationships  will 
continue  to  grow  at  a measured  pace. 
The  President  has  said  he’s  committed  to 
assisting  the  PRC  to  improve  its  self 
defense  capability.  We  in  the  Navy  are 
a part  of  that  effort.  I believe  that  China 
is  more  confident  in  its  regional  stabili- 
ty, and  hence,  global  stability. 

All  Hands:  Speaking  of  stability,  how 
is  the  Pacific  Fleet  dealing  with  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  threat,  in  light  of  recent 
developments  we’ve  been  seeing  in  the 
news  concerning  the  Soviets  in  the 
Southern  Pacific? 

Lyons;  Soviet  influence  has  experi- 
enced a tremendous  expansion.  In  fact, 
when  you  talk  about  the  Soviet  threat, 
1 don’t  think  you  can  look  at  it  one  day, 
one  week,  or  one  year  at  a time.  You 
have  to  examine  it  over  a time  span,  and 
the  time  span  1 like  to  take  is  25  years. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Soviets  had 
200  combatants  in  their  Pacific  Fleet.  To- 


day, they  have  approximately  500,  of 
which  more  than  130  are  submarines. 
Compare  that  with  our  objective  of 
achieving  a 600-ship  Navy  to  carry  out 
our  worldwide  responsibilities.  They’ve 
made  significant  improvements  in  their 
land  forces.  Twenty-five  years  ago  they 
had  20  divisions  in  East  Asia.  Today 
there  are  54  divisions  there,  along  the 
PRC  border.  They’ve  made  comparable 
improvements  in  their  air  forces  as  well. 
They’ve  introduced  the  Bear-Hotel  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  strike-bomber. 
They  have  a very  sophisticated  fighter- 
interceptor  aircraft,  the  M/G-31,  and  the 
Backfire  strike-bomber,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Blackjack.  And  let’s  not  for- 
get that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Soviets’  intermediate-range  strategic  bal- 
listic missile  force  is  positioned  in  East 
Asia.  All  of  this  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
the  Soviets  require  for  defensive  purposes. 

The  Soviets  have  also  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  a ring  of  bases  that 
stretches  from  Dhalak  Island  in  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  former  United  Kingdom  base 
at  Aden.  Through  the  use  of  Socotra 
Island,  the  permanent  presence  of  an  In- 
dian Ocean  task  group,  and  from  air- 
fields in  Afghanistan,  Soviet  strike-bomb- 
ers can  cover  all  the  important  sea  lines 
of  communication  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  you  have  what 
I consider  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
changes  in  the  strategic  equation  in  this 
part  of  the  world  — the  Soviet  presence 
at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  From  airfields  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  the  Soviets  can  cover  all  the 
important  sea  lines  of  communication  in 
the  eastern  Indian  Ocean  and  Strait  of 
Malacca.  With  modern  strike-bombers 
and  sophisticated  cruise  missiles,  the 
Soviets  can  target  virtually  all  areas  of 
Australia  and,  with  inflight  refueling, 
could  reach  New  Zealand.  When  we  look 
at  the  Soviet  presence  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
— 20  to  30  surface  combatants,  three  to 
five  submarines,  a squadron  of  fighter- 
interceptor  aircraft,  strike-bombers,  re- 


connaissance and  anti-submarine  air- 
craft, surface-to-air  missiles,  and  naval  | 
infantry  — that  force  represents  the 
largest  permanent  presence  of  Soviet.  • 
forces  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  , I 
exception  of  those  involved  in  the  inva-  , 
sion  of  Afghanistan.  , 

The  Soviet  presence  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  i ' 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  critical  impor-  ; 
tance  of  our  facilities  in  the  Philippines 
— Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air 
Force  Base.  It’s  those  facilities  which  are 
the  key  to  maintaining  regional  stabili-  ; 
ty.  I’m  often  asked,  “Don’t  we  have  i 
other  alternatives?’’  Let  me  say,  there  are 
no  good  “other  alternatives.’’  There  is  j 
no  single  place  where  we  can  relocate  | 
those  facilities.  In  order  for  me  to  ac-  i 
complish  the  same  type  of  military 
presence  we  have  today  — and  make  no 
mistake,  you  don’t  achieve  deterrence 
without  presence  — I would  need,  in  cer-  j 
tain  categories,  two  to  three  times  the  I 
current  force  structure.  But  that  misses  i 
the  real  strategic  dimension  of  the  ques-  ! 
tion.  If  we  were  to  move  from  those  i 
facilities,  we  would  be  turning  over,  in  i 
my  view,  our  friends  and  allies  to  Soviet  ! 
political  and  military  domination. 

Can  I still  carry  out  my  objective?  I 
believe  I can,  and  that’s  due  primarily  to 
the  professionalism  of  our  personnel,  the 
finest  I’ve  ever  seen  in  my  almost  40  ' 
years  in  the  United  States  Navy.  That 
professionalism,  coupled  with  our  tech- 
nology, is  the  principal  reason  I believe 
the  correlation  of  forces  remains  in  our 
favor  today. 

All  Hands:  How  does  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine presence  pose  a threat  to  the 
security  of  this  region? 

Lyons:  Anti-submarine  warfare  re- 
mains my  primary  concern  in  the  Pacific. 

We  have  achieved  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant gains  in  this  area.  The  results 
we’ve  been  able  to  achieve  in  the  per- 
formance of  aircraft,  surface  ships,  our 
civilian-manned  towed-array  vessels. 
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i fixed  systems,  and  our  submarines,  all 
! have  been  very  gratifying  to  me.  We  have 
I accomplished  some  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. We  have  no  cause  to  be  complac- 
ent, however,  since  the  threat  continues 
[1  to  expand  and  grow.  We  need  to  con- 
I tinue  to  build  on  our  capabilities.  Cer- 
I tainly,  I would  welcome  additional  re- 

l sources  in  our  anti-submarine  warfare 

1: 

I forces. 

I All  Hands:  On  the  subject  of  re- 
I sources,  how  can  sailors  in  the  fleet  help 
j meet  expanding  operational  commit- 


ments with  a shrinking  defense  budget? 

Lyons:  That’s  a good  question.  Our 
sailors  play  a direct  role  in  that.  I think 
you’ve  heard  of  our  Fleet  TIP  program. 
This  program  provides  the  vehicle  for 
our  sailors  to  present  ideas  that  directly 
contribute  to  improving  our  readiness, 
tactics,  and  our  material  capabilities.  I 
never  cease  to  be  amazed  by  the  ingenui- 
ty and  initiative  of  the  American  sailor. 
Through  this  program,  we  have  received 
something  on  the  order  of  150  new  ideas, 
all  coming  directly  from  the  fleet.  And 
as  you  know,  we’re  able  to  make  cash 


awards  directly  from  this  headquarters. 
We’ve  already  made  thousands  of  dollars 
in  awards.  The  program  provides  a direct 
channel  for  payment,  so  that  a sailor’s 
idea  is  received,  evaluated,  and  a check 
issued,  all  in  a matter  of  weeks. 

We  are  also  improving  our  mainte- 
nance techniques.  We’re  utilizing  a more 
modular  approach  toward  the  perform- 
ance of  ship  overhauls,  cutting  down  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  overhaul,  and 
concentrating  more  on  those  areas  that 
require  repair  or  upgrade  during  the  par- 
ticular life  of  the  ship.  In  these  two  areas 
— the  Fleet  TIP  program  and  improved 
maintenance  techniques  — I feel  the  fleet 
is  “helping  itself.’’ 

All  Hands:  Adm.  Lyons,  if  you  could 
sit  down  and  talk  with  every  sailor  repor- 
ting to  a Pacific  Fleet  command,  what 
would  you  tell  him  or  her? 

Lyons:  I’d  first  welcome  them  to  the 
finest  professional  force  in  the  world, 
then  I’d  review  the  opportunities  that  are 
available  to  each  sailor.  I think  the  op- 
portunities we  present  today  are  far 
greater  than  those  that  anyone  25  or  30 
years  ago  could  have  hoped  for.  They 
will  receive  some  of  the  finest  training 
available.  The  horizons  are  limited  only 
by  the  individual’s  own  initiative.  At  the 
same  time,  they  will  be  given  far  more 
responsibility  than  they  could  ever  hope 
to  receive  in  a comparable  entry-level 
civilian  position,  and  they  can  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  serving  their 
country  while  fostering  the  ideals  and 
traditions  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
Not  a bad  start  for  a young  person  just 
out  of  high  school. 

All  Hands:  Thank  you.  Admiral,  for 
talking  with  us  today. 

Lyons:  And  thank  you,  Jon,  for  this 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the  readers  of  All 
Hands.  □ 
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Story  and  photos  by  PH2  William  M.  Eaton 


When  a part  breaks  or  is  worn  out,  it 
needs  replacement.  As  standard  oper- 
ating procedure  dictates,  the  Naval  Sup- 
ply system  is  tasked  with  finding  that 
replacement  part.  But  when  a part  can- 
not be  located  in  the  supply  system,  it 
must  be  manfactured.  That’s  when  the 
Navy’s  little  known  artisan,  the  pattern- 
maker (PM),  initiates  the  part’s  creation. 

Patternmaking  is  a declining  art.  There 
are  very  few  patternmakers  outside  the 
Navy.  The  use  of  plastics  and  styrofoams 
have  replaced  the  carving  of  wooden 
models. 

The  Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance 
Activity,  San  Diego,  like  other  Navy  in- 
termediate maintenance  activities  and 
repair  ships,  still  uses  patternmakers  as 
a vital  part  of  its  repair  services. 

The  patternmaker  shop  is  the  first 
work  center  in  the  manufacturing  chain. 
It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Navy’s  found- 

Patternmakers  are  skilled  artisans  who 
employ  a number  of  skills  to  provide 
the  Navy  with  replacement  parts. 


ries.  The  patternmaker  sculpts  an  exact 
replica  of  the  needed  part  in  wood;  this 
is  called  a pattern.  The  pattern  is  then 
used  by  foundry  molders  to  make  a 
metal  casting. 

Initially  the  patternmaker  obtains 
blueprints,  pictures  and  drawings  of  the 
needed  item.  Almost  every  part  cast  in 
metal  can  be  reproduced  by  the  highly 
skilled  patternmakers. 

“If  a part  has  been  made  before,  we 
can  make  it  again,’’  claims  Chief  Pat- 
ternmaker George  L.  Black,  supervisor 
of  the  SIMA  patternmaker  shop. 

The  making  of  patterns  takes  skill,  pa- 
tience and  attention  to  the  finest  detail. 
Black  said.  If  a pattern  is  not  correct,  the 
metal  casting  made  from  it  will  be  of  no 
use  and  the  process  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated. Depending  on  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  part  to  be  duplicated,  a pat- 
tern can  take  from  a couple  of  days  to 
several  months  to  reproduce. 

Black  said,  “We  were  once  tasked  with 
a large  pump  casing  that  took  eight 
months  to  complete.  When  it  can  take 
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that  much  time  to  finish  a project,  get- 
ting it  right  the  first  time  is  paramount.” 
He  adds,  “There  is  a saying  in  our  shop, 
“Think  a job  through  three  times,  mea- 
sure it  twice  — remember,  you  can  only 
cut  it  once.” 

One  of  the  challenges  facing  the  pat- 
ternmaker is  figuring  out  how  to  go 
about  constructing  the  pattern. 

Patternmaker  2nd  class  Earnest 
Ballard  said,  “The  first  thing  I do  when 


making  a pattern  is  to  visualize  what  my 
finished  product  will  look  like,  then  I 
figure  out  my  way  of  making  it  happen.” 
Through  the  use  of  band  saws,  lathes, 
drill  presses,  sanders  and  conventional 
wood-working  hand  tools,  pattern- 
makers sculpt  the  basic  shapes  of  the  pat- 
tern. These  basic  shapes  are  refined 
several  times  until  all  the  pieces  fit 
together  precisely  to  create  the  finished 
product. 


“When  I finish  a pattern,  I know  it  is 
the  best  work  1 can  do.  It  is  like  my 
signature.  No  one  else  could  have  com- 
pleted it  exactly  the  way  I did,”  said 
Ballard. 

Although  a pattern  is  the  work  of  only 
one  individual,  there  is  a strong  feeling 
of  teamwork  in  the  SIMA  patternmaker 
shop.  If  someone  is  having  difficulties 
with  a pattern,  the  other  PMs  in  the  shop 
offer  their  ideas  on  how  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Patternmaker  2nd  class  Howard  T. 
Tuggle  said,  “The  key  element  in  pat- 
ternmaking is  patience.  There  is  no  way 
you  can  achieve  the  required  precision  by 
rushing  through  a job.” 

A pattern  is  used  by  the  foundry 
molders  to  form  a packed-sand  mold.  In 
this  process,  a synthetic  sand  is  packed 
around  the  pattern.  It  is  then  removed, 
leaving  an  exact  imprint  of  the  part  to 
be  reproduced.  When  the  sand  dries,  the 
end  result  is  a cast-ready  mold. 

“To  become  a good  patternmaker, 
one  needs  the  ability  to  form  an  image 
from  a diagram,  view  what  the  image 
looks  like  on  all  sides,  then  construct 
from  the  image  in  your  mind,”  Tuggle 
said. 

Ballard  added,  “When  making  a pat- 
tern, you  will  use  every  artistic  talent  you 
have.” 

The  18-week  patternmaker  “A” 
school  trains  students  on  basic  techni- 
ques, tool  usage,  reading  and  drawing 
blueprints  and  good  safety  techniques. 

“We  use  safety  in  every  facet  of  the 
job,  when  working  with  as  many  high 
speed  cutting  machines  as  PMs  use,  we 
have  to.  It  is  too  easy  to  lose  a finger, 
or  worse,  if  we  are  not  careful,”  said 
John  L.  Petty,  a Patternmaker  2nd  class 
at  SIMA. 

“Patternmaking  is  an  art.  It  is  not  like 
working  at  all,  it’s  enjoyable.  To  me,  be- 
ing a PM  is  the  best  job  in  the  Navy.”D 

Eaton  works  in  the  SIMA  public  affairs 
office. 

A foundry  molder  prepares  to  create  a 
part  using  a mold  sculpted  by 
patternmakers. 
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When  Bob  Gale  was  a young  seaman 
in  1941,  he  looked  forward  to  getting  off 
his  ship  at  liberty  call.  But  most  of  the 
time  he  was  too  broke  to  do  anything  in 
town,  and  there  was  no  place  on  base 
where  he  could  go  just  to  relax. 

Forty-five  years  later.  Gale  has  created 
just  such  a place  — the  Great  Escape  rec- 
reation center  at  Miramar  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, north  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

As  director  of  recreation  services  at 
Miramar,  Gale  began  planning  the  Great 
Escape  in  1980  when  he  learned  his  of- 
fice would  inherit  the  old  Navy  Exchange 
building.  After  public  works  put  up  walls 
and  installed  new  floors.  Gale  put  his 
imagination  and  a self-help  crew  to 
work.  Together  they  created  an  “exten- 
sion of  the  sailor’s  living  room.” 

But  lucky  is  the  sailor  whose  living 
room  has  all  these  features:  multicolored 
wall  murals,  overstuffed  chairs  and 
sofas,  the  latest  high-tech  video  games, 
and  sound-proof  music  rooms,  all  spread 
over  15,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

A recurring  theme  throughout  the 
Great  Escape  is  its  logo:  twin  palms  — 
one  lavender,  one  aquamarine.  It’s  on 
the  walls  and  the  doors,  even  on  the  note 
pads  at  Mission  Control,  the  front  desk. 
And  patrons  are  surrounded  by  color. 
Merle  Berman,  project  manager  in 
charge  of  designing  the  Great  Escape, 
said  the  fresh  colors  relax  visitors  and 
help  them  escape  what  she  called  the  “in- 
stitutional atmosphere”  of  their  work 
spaces. 

Berman  said  the  military  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  civilian  sector  in  recreation 
center  design  concepts.  “Most  civilian 
centers  are  professionally  designed  these 
days.  It’s  not  like  the  old  days  when  the 
local  public  recreation  center  looked 
wrecked.  Bob  wanted  people  to  be  able 
to  sink  in,  relax  and  be  comfortable.” 
The  Great  Escape’s  major  goal  is  to 
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provide  an  alcohol-free  recreation  en- 
vironment that’s  fun,  an  alternative  to 
the  club  and  bar  scene. 

Since  opening  day  in  June,  the  Great 
Escape  has  attracted  a loyal  following 
among  sailors  stationed  in  the  San  Diego 
area.  Airman  apprentice  David  Merlino, 
20,  of  Fighter  Squadron  213  comes  five 
nights  a week  or  more  to  get  away  from 
his  aircraft  maintenance  job.  “This  place 
is  free,  and  it’s  close,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
know  of  any  other  place  in  San  Diego 
where  I can  do  the  things  I do  here.” 

The  Great  Escape  now  features  a 
50-inch  television  screen  for  movies  and 
free  use  of  computers,  plus  a different 
type  of  special  event  each  night.  Seasonal 
events  have  included  a watermelon  seed 
spitting  contest  July  4th  weekend,  a 
pumpkin  pie  eating  contest  at  Halloween 


and  the  Dial-a-Sailor  program  at 
Thanksgiving.  Some  recurring  favorite 
events  are  the  arm  wrestling  tournament, 
lip  synch  contests  and  a dart  game  called 
301. 

Now  about  three-quarters  complete, 
the  center  also  will  provide  kitchen  fa- 
cilities for  barracks  dwellers  and  a dance 
floor  with  a raised  stage  for  live  music 
or  fashion  show. 

The  center’s  most  impressive  features 
are  its  motivated,  well-trained  employees 
and  “impeccable”  cleanliness,  said  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Otto  Storr,  recreational  services 
officer  at  Naval  Air  Station  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Storr  was  one  of  many  Navy  recrea- 
tion specialists  from  around  the  world 
who  toured  the  Great  Escape  during  the 
annual  worldwide  Navy  Recreational 
Services  Meeting  in  nearby  Anaheim, 
Calif. 

At  the  meeting,  Miramar  received 
three  awards  from  Naval  Military  Per- 
sonel  Command,  which  oversees  Navy 
recreation  services.  Susan  Conklin,  head 
of  community  and  outdoor  recreation  at 
NMPC,  said  the  Great  Escape’s  in- 
novative programming  expanded  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  sailors  between 
18  and  25  years  old,  the  primary  target 
audience  for  centers  like  the  Great 
Escape. 

The  center’s  success  has  made  it  a 
model  for  other  Navy  activities  to 
emulate  in  reaching  similar  goals,  thanks 
to  one  lone  sailor’s  wish,  coupled  with 
the  recent  drive  to  give  Navy  people  an 
alternative  to  the  bars  and  the  streets. 
Now,  no  sailor  in  San  Diego  needs  to  feel 
as  forlorn  as  Bob  Gale  did  in  1941.  □ 


— Story  by  J02  David  Masci, 
NIRA  Det.  5,  San  Diego 
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7th  Fleet 
ships 
on  line 

Story  by  JOl  Dan  Guiam 
Photos  by  PHC  Chet  King 

A group  of  7th  Fleet  ships  nestled  in 
the  tropical  sanctuary  of  the  Naval  Facil- 
ity Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, has  become  a familiar  sight.  Like 
a flock  of  migrating  whales,  these  huge 
vessels  regularly  take  refuge  in  Subic  to 
preparare  for  long  sea  journeys. 

Tending  these  great  gray  ocean  travel- 
lers and  keeping  them  in  condition  to  sus- 
tain high-tempo  operations  are  workers 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  Ship  Repair  Facility. 

Since  1954,  the  facility  has  grown  to 
become  the  Navy’s  largest  repair  facility 
in  'the  Western  Pacific,  and  today,  it 
boasts  a repair  complex  that  rivals  any 
stateside  shipyard.  Workers  at  the  facility 
can  complete  jobs  ranging  from  major 
structural  repairs  on  a ship’s  hull  to  the 
complete  overhaul  of  a ship’s  engine. 

Last  year,  the  facility  spent  874,600 
worker  days  on  projects  ranging  from  as- 
sisting the  Military  Sealift  Command 
oiler  USNS  Ponchatoula  (TAO  140)  in 
the  upkeep  of  its  firefighting  equipment 
to  installing  25-caliber  gun  mounts  on  the 
aircraft  carrier  USS  Constellation  (CV 
64). 

“Fleet  support  is  the  reason  we’re 
here,’’  said  Frank  Collins,  a shipyard 
production  superintendent  who  has 
worked  at  the  facility  for  31  years.  “Our 
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primary  function  is  to  support  7th  Fleet 
ships  in  areas  related  to  material  readi- 
ness.’’ 

According  to  Cmdr.  Daniel  G. 
Hickey,  the  facility’s  repair  officer,  that 
primary  mission  means  ensuring  that  the 
ships  they  service  are  “100  percent  bat- 
tle ready’’. 

As  employees  at  the  facility  work 
toward  that  goal,  they  do  so  under  strict 
time  constraints. 

“It  is  essential  that  we  adhere  to  the 
(ship’s)  schedule,  otherwise  it  would 


hamper  that  ship’s  ability  to  meet  its 
commitments,’’  said  Collins.  “A  ship 
must  leave  on  schedule,  no  matter 
what.” 

And  facility  workers  take  the  time 
limitations  seriously.  “Our  goal  is  to 
always  complete  the  job  as  fast  as  we  can 
without  sacrificing  its  quality,”  said 
Galleno  Alarcon,  a journeyman  electri- 
cian. “And  ships  appreciate  our  service 
more  if  we  complete  a job  faster  than  ex- 
pected.” 

A sophisticated  planning  process  often 
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Counterclockwise  from  left:  some  of 
SRF  Subic’s  5,000  workers  end  a 
shift;  USS  Towers  is  dwarfed  by  a 
crane;  SRF’s  commanding  officer, 
Capt.  W.C.  Hewitt,  and  a production 
supervisor,  Frank  Collins,  brief  Rear 
Adm.  Robert  F.  Donnelly  (I.) 

is  the  key  to  fast  turnaround  time.  Ships 
must  submit  work  packages  30  days 
before  they  arrive  in  Subic  — for  good 
reason. 

“We’re  on  the  tail  end  of  the  logistics 
pipeline  here|’  Collins  said.  “We  have  the 
handicap  of  distance,  making  our  logistic 
support  difficult.  We  can’t  just  pick  up 
the  phone  and,  for  example,  order  three 
winches  from  stateside  vendors.  The 
name  of  the  game  is  planning,  planning 
and  more  planning,  so  we  can  success- 
fully get  the  job  done  — on  time.  ” 

The  planning  department,  considered 
by  many  shipyard  workers  as  the  heart 
of  the  organization,  is  a ship’s  first  con- 
tact with  the  Subic  facility.  That’s  where 
planners  and  estimators,  experts  with 
years  of  experience  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  ships’  re- 
quirements and  configurations,  evaluate 
work  requests  and  determine  how  much 
time  a job  will  take.  They  also  identify 
equipment  and  material  requirements 
and  begin  the  process  to  obtain  any  item 
needed  that  is  not  on  hand. 

“If  a material  or  spare  part  is  not  in 
stock  here,  we  check  the  local  stores  and 
then  make  preparations  to  fabricate  it  in 
our  foundry,’’  said  Collins.  “We  have  an 
extensive  casting  capability.  There  isn’t 
any  shipyard  job  that  we  can’t  do.  You 
name  it,  we  do  it.’’ 

He  said  that  whenever  something 
doesn’t  go  right  or  falls  off  schedule, 
those  same  planners  and  estimators  get 
together  to  critique  the  job  and  determine 
what  went  wrong. 

“We  do  this  not  only  for  failures  but 
also  for  successful  jobs,’’  Collins  said. 
“That’s  one  way  of  keeping  the  state  of 
the  art  in  our  craftsmanship.’’ 

Once  a job  is  completed,  it  goes  to  the 
quality  assurance  department,  where  it  is 
tested  in  the  presence  of  a ship’s 
representative. 
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Sometimes  urgent  work  is  performed 
on  a ship  while  it  is  underway  or  some- 
where else  in  the  Pacific. 

“Our  workers  are  experienced  on  the 
waterfront,”  said  Cdr.  Michael  Beelby, 
head  of  the  planning  department.  “They 
don’t  hesitate  to  literally  go  the  extra  mile 
to  get  the  job  done.  We  don’t  have  prob- 
lems getting  volunteers  to  ride  a ship, 
even  though  it  sometimes  means  a couple 
of  weeks  or  so  away  from  their  loved 
ones. 

“No  matter  what  their  job,  everyone 
at  the  facility  takes  pride  in  supporting 
the  7th  Fleet.” 

The  facility  has  a complement  of  more 
than  5,000  people.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  workforce  are  Filipino  nationals. 
They  are  involved  in  just  about  every 
aspect  of  the  repair  facility’s  operations, 
from  managerial  positions  to  technical 
and  engineering  jobs. 

Also  helping  keep  the  fleet  on  line  are 
the  facility’s  25  ship  superintendents  (24 
military  and  one  civilian),  combining  a 
vast  range  of  professional  experiences 
from  missile  launchers  to  steam  turbines. 
They  serve  as  liaisons  between  the  ships 
and  the  repair  facility.  In  doing  so,  they 
oversee  the  daily  status  of  each  job  and 
see  to  it  that  all  work  is  completed  before 
a ship  leaves  the  facility. 

Every  day,  an  early-morning  meeting 
is  held  to  monitor  work  progress.  This 
series  of  daily  meetings  is  further 
augmented  by  a midweek  meeting  when 
the  shipyard’s  commanding  officer  and 
his  staff  get  together  with  the  command- 
ing officers  and  engineering  officers  of 
the  various  ships  present. 

“We  want  them  to  know  that  we  do 
care  about  their  opinions,”  Collins  said. 
“Successful  upkeep  at  any  shipyard  re- 
quires a high  degree  of  empathy  on  the 
part  of  both  the  ship  and  the  repair  ac- 
tivity, and  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  a continued  and  complete  dialogue 
between  the  two.” 

“We  are  extremely  fortunate  at  SRF 
in  that  we  work  as  a single  unit,”  Col- 
lins said.  “Just  like  in  any  other  team  ac- 
tivity, everyone  has  to  do  his  or  her  share 
if  the  team  is  to  succeed. 


“SRF  workers  don’t  understand  ‘can-  Guiam  and  King  are  assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet 
not’.  It’s  not  in  their  vocabulary. ”□  Public  Affairs  Rep.,  Subic  Bay,  R.P. 
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Amphibious  forces  provi 
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goes  north 

their  worth  in  Aleutian  Islands 

Story  by  JOl  Brent  Johnston  and  J03  Richard  Martogon.  Photos  by  JOl  Johnston 

NAS  ADAK,  ALASKA  — It’s  cold  up  Aleutians  have  always  been  prized  real  estate, 
here  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Very  cold.  despite  sub-zero  temperatures,  bone-chilling 
This  chain  of  69  treeless,  volcanic  islands  winds,  18-  to  20-foot  seas  and  almost  con- 
and  numerous  smaller  islands  stretches  more  stant  snow. 

than  900  miles  west  from  the  Alaska  Penin-  It’s  hardly  an  inviting  place,  unless  you’re 
sula  to  form  a natural  dividing  line  between  looking  to  test  your  abilities  in  a cold  weather 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  Because  environment.  Exercise  Kernel  Potlatch  87-1 
of  this  strategically  significant  location,  the  was  jpst  such  a test. 


Third  Fleet  goes  north 


About  2,000  Marines  of  the  1 1th  Marine  Amphibious  Unit, 
12,000  sailors,  115  aircraft  and  14  ships  participated  in  this 
recent  exercise,  the  first  winter  amphibious  operations  in  the 
Aleutians  since  World  War  11. 

Amphibious  landings  were  conducted  on  the  islands  of  Adak 
and  Shemya,  respective  sites  of  a strategic  naval  air  station  and 
U.S.  Air  Force  base. 

Aerial  assaults,  led  by  AH-1  Cobra  attack  helicopters, 
cleared  landing  zones  for  CH-46  Sea  Knight  and  CH-53  Super 
Stallion  helicopters  loaded  with  Marines  and  equipment.  At 
the  same  time,  the  beaches  came  alive  as  swarms  of  rumbling 
LVTP-7  amphibious  assault  vehicles  broke  through  the  pound- 
ing surf.  Heavily-armed  Marines,  clad  in  white  exposure  suits, 
stormed  the  snow-covered  beachhead,  taking  up  positions  to 
secure  the  area  from  the  enemy.  They  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  their  most  formidable  enemy  during  this  exercise  was 
the  environment. 

“Until  one  is  actually  faced  with  cold  weather,  it’s  tough 
to  fully  appreciate  how  cold  parts  of  your  body  can  get,”  said 
Gunnery  Sgt.  Mark  S.  Dorsey. 

The  invading  Marines  often  received  a triple  dose  of  bad 
weather  — cold,  wind  and  snow  — but  never  more  than  they 
could  handle. 

There  was  some  minor  damage  to  antennas  and  other  equip- 
ment, but  that  was  quickly  repaired  and  the  equipment  put  back 
into  service.  Not  only  did  the  assault  forces  have  to  keep  gear 
operational,  they  also  had  to  keep  it  where  they  could  find  it, 
especially  in  a low-visibility  environment  with  constantly  shift- 
ing snow  drifts. 

There  were  challenges  in  the  air,  as  well  as  on  the  ground. 
Capt.  John  Harrigan  related  some  of  the  difficulty  Marines 
had  in  flight  ops.  “We  had  to  deal  with  extreme  cold,  high  winds 
and  heavy  seas.  Our  primary  consideration  was  to  ensure  that 


all  Marines  were  well-protected  from  the  elements.  We  also  had 
to  ensure  that  the  aircraft  had  the  correct  fluids  and  equipment 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold,”  Harrigan  added. 

“This  was  the  result  of  an  extensive  planning  effort  that  began 
about  six  months  ago.  With  the  assistance  of  supply,  we  were 
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able  to  provide  our  Marines  with  excellent  cold  weather  gear,” 
he  said.  “We  suffered  no  cold  weather  casualties  during  the 
entire  exercise.” 

Harrigan  went  on  to  point  out  that  there  was  more  to  the 
success  of  Kernel  Potlach  than  simply  surviving  the  cold.”  Our 


Armed  and  ready,  a Marine  (opposite 
page)  is  part  of  a team  that  estab- 
lished the  beachhead  at  Shemya. 
Some  of  his  comrades  in  arms  (below) 
move  out  after  coming  ashore. 


Third  Fleet  goes  north 


enlisted  flight  crews  and  pilots  performed  magnificently.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  we  flew  more  hours  than  other  squad- 
rons during  a Kernel  Potlatch  exercise.  Morale  was  high  despite 
the  weather  and  everyone  performed  in  an  extremely  profes- 
sional manner,”  he  said. 

“We  upheld  HMM-163’s  standard  of  excellence  and  we’re 
really  proud  of  our  overall  performance.” 

The  Marines  weren’t  the  only  ones  waging  a pitched  battle 
against  mother  nature.  It  had  been  decided  in  advance  on  board 
USS  Belleau  Wood  (LHA  3)  to  double  all  aircraft  tiedowns  as 
a safeguard  against  heavy  seas.  Some  chains  still  broke. 

“We  quickly  went  from  8-point  tiedowns  to  12  and  then  to 
18-point  tiedowns  (to  secure  aircraft  in  rough  seas),”  said  Avi- 
ation Boatswain’s  Mate  3rd  Michael  P.  Nosco. 

Aboard  USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70)  flight  deck  crews  worked 
feverishly  to  combat  continuous  accumulations  of  snow  and 
ice.  Everything  from  shovels  to  the  jet  exhaust  from  an  A-6  In- 
truder was  used  to  keep  the  flight  deck  operational.  This  all 
represented  quite  a change  for  Vinson.  As  commanding  officer 
Capt.  George  D.  O’Brien,  Jr.  noted,  “In  just  ten  days,  we  went 
from  tropical  summer  in  Singapore  to  midwinter  in  the  nor- 
thern Pacific.” 

In  addition  to  keeping  their  equipment  working  in  the  cold, 
sailors  and  Marines  had  to  protect  themselves  from  the  ravages 
of  the  elements,  including  frostbite  and  hypothermia. 

“The  weather  was  the  biggest  thing  I’ll  remember  (about  the 
exercise),”  said  1st  Lt.  Kris  Layson,  pointing  out  how  quickly 
the  environment  could  change.  “When  we  landed,  it  started 
snowing  — the  next  thing  we  knew  we  had  wind  gusts  up  to 
50  knots.” 

Such  a changeable  environment  makes  planning  difficult. 

Planning  began  as  early  as  six  months  before  the  exercise 
to  ensure  sailors  and  Marines  had  everything  they  needed  to 
operate  efficiently  and  safely.  Gear  for  extreme  cold  weather 
and  de-icing  equipment  was  ordered  and  aircraft  were  serviced 
for  cold  weather  operations. 


“The  Aleutian  Islands  are  one  of  the  few  areas  where  you 
get  (such  severe  weather  conditions),”  said  Lt.  Lance  McMillan, 
who  is  on  the  staff  of  Commander,  Amphibious  Squadron  3. 
“While  cold  weather  did  present  personnel  and  equipment  dif- 
ficulties, we  were  able  to  overcome  most  of  the  cold  weather- 
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associated  problems  (through  proper  planning).” 

But  why  conduct  an  exercise  in  such  a harsh  environment? 
The  answer,  in  a nutshell,  is  to  answer  the  increased  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Northern  Pacific. 

“The  Soviets  have  recognized  that  the  pendulum  of  history 


A Marine  (below)  adjusts  his  com- 
munications gear.  Amphibious  assault 
vehicles  (left)  assemble  during  a break 
in  operations  on  Adak. 


PH2  Mike  Rynn 


Third  Fleet  goes  north 


has  swung  to  the  Pacific,”  said  Admiral  James  A.  Lyons,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet.  “In  the  last  five  years,  they 
have  increased  their  (Pacific)  fleet  from  200  surface  combatants 
to  394.” 

Another  consideration  is  the  need  to  protect  the  key  mili- 
tary installations  on  Adak  and  Shemya.  Both  islands  are  within 
a few  hundred  miles  of  the  Soviet  Kamchatka  Peninsula  and 
a submarine  base  at  Petropavlovsk. 

An  enemy  invasion  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  would  not  be  un- 
precedented. In  1942,  Japanese  troops  invaded  three  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  the  only  parts  of  North  America  they  occu- 
pied during  World  War  II. 

“We  need  to  be  able  to  defend  those  islands  and  our  other 
interests  in  the  area  whenever  we  may  be  called  on  to  do  so,” 
said  Vice  Admiral  Diego  E.  Hernandez,  Commander,  3rd  Fleet 
and  overall  commander  of  the  exercise.  In  order  to  do  that, 
he  explained,  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  needed  experience 
operating  in  the  harsh  environment  of  the  Aleutians. 

The  sailors  and  Marines  participating  in  Kernel  Potlatch  were 
all  well  aware  the  importance  of  the  exercise  and  were  more 
than  up  to  the  task. 

“It  was  the  coldest  I’ve  ever  been,”  said  Aviation  Boat- 
swain’s Mate  Airman  Kenny  Wyatt,  who  worked  Belleau 
Wood’s  flight  deck  during  the  exercise.  “Sometimes  we  would 
be  hit  in  the  face  by  marble-sized  hail,  but  we  had  to  show  the 
Soviets  we  could  operate  in  Alaskan  waters  in  the  winter.” 

The  exercise  was  a success.  Flight  and  assault  operations  were 
conducted  in  snow  storms,  low  visibility,  heavy  seas  and  with 
wind  chill  factors  as  low  as  minus  15  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

“It  was  a challenge  trying  to  get  the  helos  in  to  land  before 
a snow  squall,”  said  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  2nd  Larry  G. 
Mull  on  Belleau  Wood.  “We  dreaded  the  weather  reports  when 
they  would  mention  snow  squalls.  But  the  most  important  thing 
was  that  we  came  back  with  every  helo  we  went  up  with.” 

Vice  Adm.  Hernandez  attributed  the  overall  success  of  the 


operation  to  solid  advance  planning. 

“A  lot  of  preparation  and  training  went  into  this  (exercise) 
because  we  knew  the  conditions  would  be  severe,”  he  said.  “(As 
a result)  we  were  able  to  execute  this  operation  without  injury 
to  anyone,  and  with  no  damage  to  equipment.” 
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As  for  the  future  of  U.S.  Navy  activity  in  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Adm.  Lyons  said,  “No  longer  will  we  permit  the  Soviets 

to  operate  with  impunity  in  this  important  area.”D  Below:  Marines  aboard  Belleau  Wood 

prepare  for  the  assault  while  the  ship 
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A run  throug 


Story  and  photos  by  J02(SW)  Greg  Lewis 


Two  very  different  men  at  Cubi  Point 
Naval  Air  Station,  Subic  Bay,  R.P.,  have 
one  common  purpose:  jungle  survival. 

As  instructors  at  the  Jungle  En- 
vironmental Survival  Training  (JEST) 
School,  they  live  in  a world  few  people 
would  care  to  endure.  Yet  endurance  is 
only  part  of  what  Chief  Signalman 
James  Younger  and  Enrique  “Iking” 
Bulatao  have  to  offer  their  students. 

Younger,  the  senior  U.S.  military  in- 
structor and  Iking,  the  senior  Negrito 
guide,  instill  the  pride  of  accomplishment 
in  those  who  will  listen  to  them  and  learn 
from  the  jungle. 

“You  have  to  make  panic  an  ally,” 
said  Younger.  A veteran  outdoorsman 
with  more  than  25  years’  experience,  the 
Colorado  native  shares  his  knowledge 
with  more  than  5,000  of  the  school’s 
students  each  year. 

“A  guy  lost  in  the  jungle  loses  his 
head,”  said  Younger.  ‘He’s  going  to  run, 
and  that’s  foolish.  If  there’s  a snake  20 
feet  away  from  him,  the  guy  turns  and 
runs  into  a bamboo  grove.  The  bamboo 
breaks  as  he  runs  through  it,  and  then 
he’s  got  a hundred  thousand  razor-sharp 
bamboo  cuts  all  over  him.  Because  of  the 
jungle’s  humidity,  the  nastiness,  the  mud 
and  muck,  he  gets  a serious  infection 
quickly.  Then  he  wallows  around  on  the 
ground  and  adds  to  his  problems  — all 
because  of  that  panic.” 

Training  can  prevent  that.  Jungle  sur- 
vival training  is  broken  into  nine-  and 
24-hour  courses,  each  designed  to  give 
students  confidence  when  lost  in  the 
jungle.  In  addition  to  U.S.  military  in- 
structors, the  training  staff  also  includes 
Negrito  jungle  guides.  The  Negritos  are 
one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  in  the 


Philippines.  Their  native  habitat  is  the 
high  mountain  jungle  area,  where  their 
tribes  have  lived  for  centuries. 

“The  jungle  is  my  place,”  said  Iking. 
‘I  can  smell  the  snake.  I can  smell  wild 
pig.  I can  smell  people.  But  I think  others 
will  be  afraid  when  they  don’t  know 
what  to  do.  Because  I know  what  to  do. 
I’m  not  afraid.” 

Iking  and  Younger  learned  about  the 
woods  as  children.  Both  learned  an  early 
love  of  the  outdoors  and  have  followed 
it  through  to  challenging  careers.  To  each 
man,  the  philosophy  of  dealing  with  out- 
door challenges  is  a trait  passed  from 
father  to  son,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. 

“Most  Americans  have  more  knowl- 
edge of  survival  than  they  realize,” 
Younger  said.  “They  normally  don’t 
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j realize  they  have  it  until  they  have  to 
L recall  it  in  a particular  situation. 

K “They  got  this  knowledge  from  their 
* parents,  their  grandparents.  We’re  not 
1 , talking  too  many  hundreds  of  years  ago 
I when  people  were  crossing  our  country, 
living  in  covered  wagons  and  surviving.” 
''■J  During  his  childhood  in  Colorado, 
■'t  Younger  would  go  camping,  hunting  or 
Jkj  fishing  with  his  family  at  least  once  a 
v|  month,  he  said.  “My  father  spent  a great 
Bj  deal  of  time  with  my  brothers  and  me, 

V teaching  us  outdoor  safety.” 

B Half  a world  away,  Iking’s  childhood 

V experiences  were  similar.  “I  started  to 
B travel  with  my  father  through  the  jungle 
{If  when  I was  four  or  five  years  old.  We 
[}  hunted,  fished,  and  he  showed  me  how 

to  set  traps.  He  showed  me  edible  and 
non-edible  foods,  and  the  different  good- 
and  not-good-to-drink  vines.” 


For  7th  Fleet  sailors  and  Marines,  in- 
cluding many  aviators,  Younger’s  and 
Iking’s  experiences  pay  off.  Topics 
taught  through  classroom  and  hands-on 
methods  include  how  to  find  and  purify 
water,  set  and  use  traps  and  snares, 
hygiene,  first  aid,  shelter  construction, 
and  food  preparation. 

“I  can’t  just  stand  on  a podium  and 
teach,”  said  Younger.  “Before  you  can 
teach,  you  have  to  have  done  it  yourself 
and  be  able  to  say,  ‘Hey!  This  works.  1 
know  this  works.’ 

“In  the  classroom.  I’ve  cut  myself  with 
a bolo  knife  and  taken  scrapings  from 
the  knife’s  handle,  which  is  made  of 
carabao  horn,  and  put  them  in  the 
wound.  I’ve  shown  the  students  the 
scrapings  are  safe  to  use  and  will 
coagulate  the  blood.” 

For  the  48-year-old  Iking,  who  joined 


his  father  in  resisting  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  teaching  also  is  more 
a matter  of  showing  than  telling.  “I’m 
happy  to  share  what  I’ve  learned  from 
my  father.  Many  Americans  I meet  are 
born  in  the  city  and  are  also  in  the 
military.  During  World  War  11,  a person 
who  didn’t  have  jungle  experience  usual- 
ly would  get  sick  and  die. 

“I’ve  had  some  guys  who  were  young 
and  didn’t  like  the  jungle,  who  didn’t 
think  it  was  important.  When  I took 
them  up  the  high  mountain,  they  didn’t 
have  water.  I showed  them  water.  They 
didn’t  have  food.  I showed  them  fruits 
that  they  could  eat.  Finally  they  said, 
‘Iking,  we  know  now  because  of  your 
skill  that  this  is  very  important.’  ” 

While  many  Americans  like  to  spend 
their  weekends  playing  golf,  bowling  or 
jogging.  Younger  and  Iking  like  to  spend 
their  off-duty  time  in  the  jungle. 

“I  really  love  to  go  in  the  jungle  for 
a week,”  Younger  said. “Just  me  and  a 
buddy  to  go  live  off  the  land  and  eat 
snakes  and  stuff  like  that.  I like  it  out 
there  a lot.” 

Iking’s  love  of  jungle  life  comes  with 
an  awareness  of  its  opposite,  life  in  the 
city.  “Downtown,  there  are  so  many 
groups  of  people,  different  kinds  of 
associations,  religions,  radical  groups, 
political  groups,  etc.  That’s  why  1 say  it’s 
safer  and  happier  in  the  jungle.” □ 

Lewis  is  assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet  Public  A f- 
fairs  Rep.,  Subic  Bay,  R.P. 


Chief  Signalman  James  Younger  and 
Enrique  (Iking)  Bulatao  teach  students 
to  live  off  the  land. 
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Tactical  air  control 


Sorting  out  the  skies 
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An  amphibious  assault  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  operations  in  modern  war- 
fare. Hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
ships,  planes,  helicopters,  troops  and 
tons  of  equipment  must  arrive  at  precise- 
ly the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place 
for  a successful  assault  to  take  place. 

Months  of  planning  can  be  scrapped 
in  a minute  if  even  one  cog  in  the  giant 
wheel  is  out  of  place.  Complete  coor- 
dination and  precise  control  are  vital. 
The  task  force  commander  positions  all 
his  ships,  and  the  Marine  amphibious 
unit  (MAU)  commander  directs  the 


movement  of  his  landing  troops. 

That  leaves  the  aircraft.  Different  air- 
craft from  different  platforms  with  dif- 
ferent missions  are  all  crammed  into  a 
circle  hundreds  miles  across  called  an 
amphibious  objective  area  — AOA. 

The  AOA  can  resemble  downtown 
Manhattan  during  rush  hour.  Without  a 
central  point  for  air  traffic  control,  the 
landing  force  commander  would  need  a 
New  York-sized  phone  book  to  call  in  air 
support,  depending  on  the  type  of  mis- 
sion: bombing  runs,  strafing  fire,  troop 
carriers,  equipment,  medevac,  reconnais- 
sance and  more. 

The  men  charged  with  making  sure 
those  aircraft  move  safely  through  the 
AOA  are  from  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
Group  — TACGru. 

“At  any  one  time,  we  could  have  50 
to  60  aircraft  under  our  control,”  said 
Air  Traffic  Controlman  1st  Class  Jim 
Particka.  “There  are  aircraft  coming  in 
and  going  out  all  the  time,  and  you  real- 
ly have  to  be  on  your  toes  when  the  mis- 
sion is  in  full  swing.  There’s  definitely  no 
‘kick  back’  time.” 


Particka  is  one  of  47  enlisted  men 
who,  along  with  19  officers,  are  assigned 
to  Tactical  Air  Control  Squadron  11. 
TACRon  1 1 is  one  of  two  squadrons  that 
make  up  Tactical  Air  Control  Group  1, 
which  is  homeported  in  Coronado,  Calif. 
TACRons  11  and  12  take  turns  deploy- 
ing with  amphibious  task  forces  to  the 
Western  Pacific,  and  the  squadron  that 
stays  behind  sends  detachments  to  con- 
trol air  traffic  during  exercises  like  the 
3rd  Fleet’s  recent  Kernel  Usher  87-1. 

During  that  10-day  amphibious  exer- 
cise, the  11th  Marine  Amphibious  Unit 
made  an  assault  on  San  Clemente  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Southern  California.  The 
MAU  was  supported  by  USS  Belleau 
Wood  (LHA  3)  and  other  ships  from 
Amphibious  Squadron  3,  along  with  a 
guided  missile  destroyer,  a guided  missile 
frigate  and  a U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter. 

In  a darkened  room  six  levels  above 
Belleau  Wood’s  flight  deck,  the  tactical 

Army  and  Navy  air  traffic  controllers 
work  in  tandem  to  manage  aircraft,  in- 
cluding Harriers  (opposite)  during 
Kernel  Usher  87-1 . 
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air  control  center  was  filled  with  radar 
scopes  and  status  boards.  At  the  height 
of  the  exercise,  radio  transmissions 
crackled  out  of  overhead  speakers  24 
hours  a day.  The  men  of  TACRon  11 
guided  Harrier  ]tis,  propellor  planes,  and 
helicopters  into  the  AOA,  vectored  them 
toward  their  mission  areas  and  got  them 
safely  back  out. 

When  to  fly  what  type  of  mission  must 
be  planned  months  in  advance  because 
of  the  coordination  required  between 
ships,  air  squadrons  and  ground  forces, 
said  Chief  Air  Controlman  John  Stewart, 
the  senior  controller  in  TACRon  11. 

“We’re  planning  and  trying  to  coor- 
dinate operations  well  in  advance,” 
Stewart  said.  “But  the  tactical  situation 
may  change  from  moment  to  moment. 
You  have  to  be  prepared.  You  have  to 
make  quick  decisions  to  adjust,  to  be 
able  to  get  the  aircraft  from  point  A to 
point  B in  a short  period  of  time.” 

Stewart’s  controllers  juggle  aircraft 
back  and  forth  between  initial  vectors, 
rendezvous  points  and  refueling  tracks. 
Comparing  his  current  job  with  his  last 

Marines,  like  the  one  leaving  the 
helicopter,  below,  depend  on  air 
traffic  controllers  to  get  home  again. 


tour  of  duty  at  a naval  air  station, 
Particka  said  they  are  “two  different 
worlds.” 

“Controllers  at  air  stations  sit  at  their 
consoles,  do  their  logs  and  talk  to  aircraft 
every  day,”  he  said.  “It’s  a routine.  You 
have  a set  procedure  for  taxiing,  takeoff 
and  landing.  In  tactical  air  control,  the 
aircraft  missions  are  totally  different. 
They’re  not  going  from  one  airport  to 
another  — they’re  going  out  there  to 
fight  a battle.” 

Since  most  air  controlmen  have  no  tac- 
tical experience  when  they  first  report  to 
TACRon,  the  new  squadron  members 
spend  between  six  months  and  one  year 
in  school  and  working  a simulator.  The 
experienced  controllers  write  their  own 
scenarios  for  an  amphibious  assault  and 
act  as  pilots,  while  the  new  men  practice 
controlling  under  their  supervision. 

By  passing  down  his  experience  in  con- 
trolling techniques  and  standard  phras- 
eology, Stewart  said  he  helps  the  trainees 
build  their  self  confidence.  “I  try  to  mold 
them  and  use  them  in  the  tactical  situa- 
tion, letting  them  benefit  from  the 
knowledge  and  experience  I have,  based 
on  my  24  years  as  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller,” he  said. 

Stewart  said  his  crew  for  Kernel  Usher 


was  unusual.  Except  for  Particka,  his  16 
crew  members  were  all  E-4  or  below. 

“We’ve  got  third  class  petty  officers 
and  airmen  sitting  behind  the  consoles, 
controlling  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  airplanes.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  thousands  of  troops 
supported  by  those  airplanes.  It’s  an 
awesome  responsibility,”  Stewart  said. 

Pilots  are  more  concerned  with  a con- 
troller’s professionalism  than  his  pay 
grade,  according  to  Marine  Capt.  Kevin 
“Satchmo”  Kachmar.  Attached  to 
Marine  Attack  Squadron  331  in  Cherry 
Point,  N.C.,  Kachmar  has  been  piloting 
AV-8  Harriers  for  five  years. 

“As  long  as  the  guy  knows  what  he’s 
doing,  I don’t  care  (about  his  rank),” 
Kachmar  said.  “What  instills  confidence 
in  me  is  how  a guy  talks  on  the  radio. 
Once  I hear  a controller  who  speaks  con- 
fidently and  positively  over  the  radio,  I 
know  that  I don’t  have  to  second-guess 
what  he’s  doing.” 

Kachmar  flew  intercept  and  close  air 
support  missions  under  TACRon  ll’s 
control.  In  the  ready  room  aboard 
Belleau  Wood,  after  returning  from  his 
first  close  air  support  mission,  he  said  the 
control  had  been  “super.” 

Col.  Charles  E.  Wilhelm,  commander 
of  the  1 1th  MAU,  said  a smoothly  func- 
tioning TACRon  benefits  his  air  opera- 
tions through  tactical  efficiency  and 
safety. 

“We’ve  got  28  landing  force  aircraft 
embarked  on  this  ship  alone,”  Wilhelm 
said  in  Belleau  Wood's  war  room. 
“Along  with  the  ship’s  aircraft,  that’s  a 
total  of  29  — that  is  a lot  of  air  frames. 
With  that  many  airplanes  out  here, 
operational  efficiency  and  safety  are 
paramount  — there  are  tremendous  de- 
mands on  TACRon.” 

In  Kernal  Usher  87  — and  on  numer- 
ous other  occasions  — the  tactical  air 
controllers  of  TACGRU  1 have  shown 
that  they  can  meet  those  demands. □ 

— Story  by  J02  David  Masci, 
NIRA  Del.  5,  San  Diego. 
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Air  traffic  controller 

of  the  year 


Story  by  JOl  Dan  Barber 


Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Dennis  R. 
Wetherington  of  Naval  Air  Station 
Fallon,  Nev.,  has  been  selected  the  best 
air  traffic  controller  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Wetherington,  who  lives  with  his  fam- 
ily in  Fallon,  Nev.,  was  named  by  then- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  F.  Lehman 
as  the  winner  of  the  Adm.  Robert  B. 
Pirie  Air  Traffic  Controller  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Wetherington  is  now  assigned  to  the 
operations  department  at  Fallon  where 
he  works  as  one  of  the  operations  duty 
officers. 

“An  exceptional  sea  duty  tour  was  a 
contributing  factor  to  my  selection  for 
this  honor,”  Wetherington  said.  “I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  right  places  at  the  right 
times.” 

The  ‘right  places’  were  three  of  the 
Navy’s  most  important  engagements  in 
the  last  three  years:  Grenada  in  1983  and 
Lebanon  in  1984,  both  aboard  USS  In- 
dependence (CV  62),  and  Libya  in  1986 
aboard  USS  Coral  Sea  (CV  43). 

“After  this  sea  tour  I was  glad  to  come 
back  to  shore  duty.  I ‘floated’  for  32 
months  out  of  37  months  of  my  sea  duty 
tour. 

“1  requested  orders  to  Fallon  at  the 
end  of  my  sea  duty  because  everyone  I 
have  ever  talked  to  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  air  station  here  has  nothing 
but  good  to  say  about  it.  It’s  the  first 
time  I’ve  ever  requested  orders  to  a place 
that  I have  never  seen  before,”  Wether- 


ington said. 

The  36-year-old  Durham,  N.C.,  na- 
tive, who  calls  Tulsa,  Okla.,  his  home- 
town, has  been  in  the  Navy  since  January 
1983. 

“I  think  Fallon  is  great.  I like  the 
weather,  the  people  and  the  rural  at- 
mosphere, and  when  I want  to  go  to  a 
big  city,  Reno’s  not  far  off.  It  seems  as 
if  anywhere  I want  to  go  is  only  an 
8-hour  drive  from  Fallon. 

“When  I decide  to  retire  from  the 


Navy,  I will  probably  retire  right  here,” 
Wetherington  said. 

Wetherington  came  into  the  Navy  as 
a third  class  air  traffic  controller.  His 
first  duty  station  was  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Whiting  Field,  Fla.  “During  that 
tour  I heard  people  saying  that  you 
needed  sea  duty  to  advance  in  the  Navy. 
I made  second  class  there,  and  when  my 
tour  was  up  I requested  duty  on  board 
the  USS  Independence  ” Wetherington 
said. 

“Young  sailors  should  seek  out  sea 
duty.  It  not  only  helps  a Navy  career,  but 
if  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  is  going 
to  happen  in  life,  it  will  happen  on  sea 
duty,”  he  added. 

Wetherington’s  commanding  officer 
on  Coral  Sea,  Capt.  R.H.  Ferguson, 
said,  “Petty  Officer  Wetherington  has  a 
real  knack  for  ‘being  where  the  action 
is.’  ” 

“We  are  extremely  fortunate  and 
proud  to  have  Petty  Officer  Wether- 
ington assigned  to  NAS  Fallon,”  Cmdr. 
Skip  Batcheller,  station  executive  officer, 
said.  “The  outstanding  skills  and  unique 
experiences  which  resulted  in  his  selection 
as  the  Air  Traffic  Controller  of  the  Year 
will  be  a trememdous  asset  to  the  train- 
ing support  provided  by  the  air  sta- 
tion. ”□ 


Barber  is  assigned  to  the  NAS  Fallon  public 
affairs  office. 
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J01  Matteson 


Underway  replenishment 


Lifeblood  for  a carrier 

Story  by  JOl  Marc  R.  Matteson 


Clockwise  from  above:  Forrestal 
signalman  passes  information,  supplies 
move  from  USS  Concord  to  USS  For- 
restal, and  crewmen  stow  received 
stores.  Opposite:  VertRep  begins  from 
Concord  and  crewmen  wait  to  put  a line 
across. 
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Underway  replenishment  — or  UnRep 
as  it  is  commonly  called  — might  well 
be  described  as  the  transfusion  of  a Navy 
aircraft  carrier’s  lifeblood. 

As  Senior  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate 
I Fred  Benson,  the  senior  enlisted  member 
I of  the  deck  division  of  USS  Forrestal 
i (CV  59)  put  it:  “It  is  the  main  means  for 
the  carrier  being  able  to  stay  at  sea.  With 
underway  replenishment,  we  can  keep  a 
carrier  at  sea  almost  forever.’’ 

UnReps  are  the  way  ships  transfer  vital 
supplies  to  one  another  while  under  way. 
Forrestal,  while  deployed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, conducted  a major  underway 
replenishment  nearly  each  month  it  was 
away  from  its  Mayport,  Fla.,  home  port. 

According  to  Lt.Cmdr.  Bruce  Watt, 
the  carrier’s  assistant  supply  officer, 
three  principal  categories  of  supplies  are 
received  on  board  during  an  UnRep: 
food  commodities,  ship’s  store  stock, 
and  technical  repair  parts. 

“You  can’t  fight  without  food  or 
;■  parts,”  said  Watt.  And  “parts”  for  For- 
I restal  cover  the  carrier’s  80  or  so  aircraft 
j plus  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of 
I technical  equipment. 

I During  a typical  Forrestal  UnRep  that 
I involved  USS  Milwaukee  (AOR  2)  and 
I USS  Concord  (AFS  5),  nearly  110 
members  of  the  carrier’s  deck  depart- 
ment, along  with  350  sailors  from  sup- 
ply and  150  men  of  ship’s  company  made 


up  a working  party  to  haul  500  pallets 
of  supplies  on  board  the  carrier.  UnReps 
usually  begin  early  in  the  day  — 5:00 
a.m.  is  typical.  By  the  time  the  job  is 
done,  up  to  90,000  pounds  of  cargo  may 
be  transferred,  especially  when  UnReps 
are  combined  with  vertical  replenish- 
ments (VertReps)  by  helicopter. 

Deck  Control,  located  in  the  carrier’s 
Hangar  Bay  2,  runs  all  the  stations  that 
either  receive  fuel  (up  to  a million  gallons 
at  a time)  or  transfer  cargo,  and  the  sta- 
tions usually  have  17  to  20  men  each,  ac- 
cording to  Benson.  Communications  are 
extensive:  bridge-to-bridge  between  com- 
manding officers,  and  station-to-station 
between  UnRep  details. 


The  potential  for  disaster  always  is 
present.  The  lines  between  two  ships, 
stretched  taut,  could  suddenly  snap  and 
whip  across  a deck  with  deadly  force. 
Men  working  the  deck  edge  of  a ship  can 
fall  overboard. 

“My  primary  goals  are  safety  and  ac- 
countability,” said  Watt.  “We  have  not 
lost  any  work  on  the  ship  due  to  injuries 
as  a result  of  any  of  the  cruise’s  UnReps. 
Proper  accountability  means  attention  to 
detail.” 

UnReps  and  VertReps  — they  keep 
the  ship  going  once  it’s  at  sea.D 

Matteson  is  assigned  to  USS  Forrestal  fCV 
59). 
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PHAN  Hawk 


USS  Thatcher  reunion 


The  old  Navy 
meets  the  new 


Almost  half  a century  has  passed  since 
Jack  Maurey  last  set  foot  on  a Navy  ship. 
In  1943,  Maurey  was  a young  “seaman 
deuce”  aboard  the  World  War  II  de- 
stroyer USS  Thatcher  (DD  514). 
Thatcher  was  one  of  the  original  “Little 
Beavers”  of  Destroyer  Squadron  23 
under  Capt.  (later  Adm.)  Arleigh  A. 
“31-knot”  Burke. 


After  so  many  years  of  being  away, 
Maurey  decided  to  have  a look  at  the 
new  Navy  and,  with  his  wife,  Margaret, 
traveled  from  Grove  City,  Ohio,  to  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  in  September  to  join  219 
former  shipmates  and  their  families  for 
a reunion. 

The  three-day  reunion  included  a guest 
cruise  aboard  the  guided  missile  frigate 


USS  McClusky  (FFG  41),  hosted  by 
Burke’s  latest  successor  as  squadron 
commander,  Capt.  Todd  Barthold. 

“I’d  heard  people  say  it  was  dif- 
ferent,” Maurey  said,  “but  I didn’t 
realize  it  was  that  much  (different).” 

The  Little  Beavers  was  the  only  de- 
stroyer squadron  awarded  the  Presi- 
dental  Unit  Citation  as  a unit  because  of 


I 
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gallantry  in  the  closing  months  of  World 
War  II. 

“There’s  no  other  squadron  like  it  in 
the  Navy,”  Barthold  said.  “I  try  to  make 
today’s  sailor  aware  of  our  heritage  and 
why  we’re  special.  I saw  this  (reunion) 
as  an  opportunity  to  show  the  young 
guys  where  that  heritage  came  from.” 
Most  of  the  World  War  II  Little 
Beavers  have  not  been  to  sea  since  the 
I end  of  the  war  and  they  gamely  braced 
themselves,  some  maintaining  white- 
I knuckle  grips  on  the  nearest  stationary 
t object,  as  commanding  officer  Cmdr. 
I J.J.  Felloney  put  McClusky  through 
[ figure  eights  at  flank  speed. 

I After  the  maneuvers,  one  veteran  ex- 
I claimed,  “If  we’d  been  making  those 
turns  on  the  Thatcher,  all  of  us  on  deck 
would  have  been  underwater.” 
i Comparison  was  the  word  of  the  day 
I as  the  old  Navy  met  the  new.  The  advent 
I of  automation  and  computers  has 
I slashed  the  size  of  ships’  crews  from  320 
I aboard  the  2,100-ton  destroyer  of  the 
1 1940s  to  180  men  for  the  modern  4,100- 

I ton  frigate. 

\ Thatcher's  engineering  officer,  Dick 
I Reel,  was  most  impressed  by  the  effi- 
} ciency  of  McClusky' s gas  turbine  propul- 


I sion  plant.  “To  make  30  knots,  we  had 
I to  turn  our  twin  screws  at  more  than  400 
i rnms.  This  shin  needs  nnlv  180  rnms  with 


During  three  days  last  fall,  219  former 
crew  members  of  the  World  War  II 
destroyer  USS  Thatcher  got  together 
for  a reunion  on  board  USS 
McKluskey. 
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a single  screw,  and  they’re  moving  twice 
the  weight  with  half  the  horsepower,”  he 
said. 

To  their  amazement,  the  World  War 
II  veterans  didn’t  need  to  remove  their 
jackets  when  they  visited  McClusky' s air 
conditioned  engineering  spaces.  Ed 
DiGiovanni,  a former  machinist’s  mate, 
remembered  standing  watches  in 
Thatcher's  boiler  rooms.  “When  we 
went  through  the  Panama  Canal,  we 
couldn’t  touch  the  handrails  on  the  lad- 
ders. It  was  135  degrees,”  he  said. 

“Our  guys  would  have  killed  for  air 
conditioning.” 

Thatcher's  39-month  career  in  the 
Navy  ended  when  it  was  struck  twice  by 
suicide  pilots  off  Okinawa  in  1945.  The 


destroyer,  which  won  12  battle  stars,  had 
to  limp  back  across  the  Pacific  to  be 
decommissioned.  DiGiovanni  hinted  that 
the  outcome  might  have  been  different 
had  the  ship  been  armed  with  the  weap- 
ons available  today. 

“My  battle  station  was  at  the  20mm 
gun.  The  magazine  only  took  60  rounds. 
Once  it  was  out  of  shells,  we  had  to  put 
another  magazine  in  it,”  he  said,  look- 
ing up  at  McClusky's  Phalanx  Close-in 
Weapons  system.  “Here  you  fire  3,000 
rounds  a minute.  If  we’d  had  just  one 
of  those  things  aboard.  ...” 

In  one  of  the  suicide  attacks,  Thatcher 
lost  14  men.  Those  men,  along  with 
seven  other  crew  members  who  died  in 
the  line  of  duty,  were  honored  with  a 
memorial  service  at  sea.  Retired  Rear 


Adm.  William  A.  Cockell  and  retired 
Capt.  Charlie  Chandler,  the  two  sur- 
vivors of  Thatcher's  three  commanding 
officers,  tossed  a wreath  over  the  side 
during  the  ceremony. 

The  event’s  chairman,  Jim  Ebben,  said 
he  believes  the  camaraderie  that  forms 
among  men  who  fight  a common  enemy 
was  the  magnet  that  drew  shipmates 
from  almost  every  U.S.  state  to  the  sec- 
ond Thatcher  reunion. 

“What  we  went  through  was  signifi- 
cant,” Ebben  said.  “We  made  history, 
there’s  no  question  about  it.  Destroyer 
Squadron  23  is  called  the  Little  Beavers 
today  because  we  started  it.  We  were  the 
first  Little  Beavers.”  The  squadron  com- 
mander still  flies  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  pennant  on  his  flagship  as  a 
reminder  of  the  legacy  passed  down  by 
Thatcher  and  its  sister  ships. 

The  skill  and  savvy  of  McClusky's 
crew,  combined  with  modern  comforts 
like  air  conditioning  and  fresh  food  at 
sea,  inspired  at  least  one  Thatcher  crew 
member  to  declare  his  loyalty  to  naval 
service. 

“If  I had  to  go  into  the  service  again,” 
said  Maurey,  “I’d  like  to  serve  on  a ship 
like  this.  Let’s  put  it  this  way:  I wouldn’t 
be  interested  in  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Corps  — I’m  Navy.”D 

— Story  by  J02  David  Masci, 
NIRA  Det.  5,  San  Diego 
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Seminar  on  an  adversary 


4 


Soviet  Seapower 


The  greatest  prerequisite  of  warfare  is 
to  know  your  potential  adversary. 

“Most  people  see  the  Soviet  navy  as 
an  image  of  our  Navy,”  said  Lt.Cmdr. 
John  Fortugno,  who  recently  transferred 
from  his  assignment  as  Soviet  Seapower 
program  manager.  “But  they  couldn’t  be 
more  wrong,  and  that’s  where  the  Soviet 
Seapower  team  comes  into  play.” 

The  five-member  team,  assigned  to  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Intelligence 
Training  Center  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  travels 
half  the  year  presenting  their  very 


popular  Soviet  Seapower  seminars. 

After  spending  six  months  on  the 
road,  the  team  will  spend  the  remaining 
six  months  updating  the  program  and 
setting  up  future  seminars. 

Designed  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
Soviet  system,  the  team  offers  a classified 
seminar  for  individuals  with  the  proper 
security  clearances  and  an  unclassified 
version  for  audiences  without  proper 
security  clearances,  including  families. 

“The  approach  is  the  same  for  both 
seminars,”  Fortugno  said.  “The  only 


real  difference  is  that  the  classified  ver- 
sion offers  sailors  additional  information 
concerning  the  Soviets.” 

A slide  show,  Soviet  propaganda 
posters,  Russian  music,  and  military 
flags  and  naval  warfare  crests  create  the 
atmosphere. 

“We  have  to  set  the  stage,”  Fortugno 
said.  “These  items,  along  with  team 
members’  personal  experiences,  make 
our  program  different  from  other  pro- 
grams. It’s  not  as  dry  as  manuals  or  lec- 
tures. We  keep  our  audiences’  interest.” 
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Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Intelligence  Training 
Center  personnel  use  a variety  of  skills  and 
props  to  evoke  Soviet  images  during  the 
seminar. 


The  team  talks  about  Soviet  history, 
government,  economy,  people  and  the 
militarization  of  that  society.  They  pre- 
sent Soviet  manpower,  machinery  and 
weapon  statistics  and  give  viewers  a taste 
of  Soviet  strategy  and  tactics. 

The  presentation  is  highlighted  by  a 
skit  in  which  team  members,  dressed  in 
authentic  Soviet  navy  uniforms,  play  the 
roles  of  an  enlisted  sailor  and  a naval  of- 
ficer talking  about  their  experiences, 
military  training  and  public  knowledge 
concerning  their  greatest  adversary  — the 
United  States. 

They  express  their  beliefs  about  super 
high  unemployment  in  the  United  States, 
about  U.S.  bread  lines  and  how  the 
United  States  bombed  the  peace-loving 
people  of  Libya. 

“These  are  the  kinds  of  things  their 
government  teaches  them,”  Fortugno 
said.  “Soviets  call  it  news  — facts  — 
(over  here)  we  call  it  propaganda.  Team 
members  get  inside  the  Soviets  and  pre- 
sent their  outlook  — they’ve  been  there 
and  they’ve  heard  it,  but  many  Ameri- 
cans are  shocked  to  know  the  truth. 

“The  skit  helps  spark  audience  in- 
terest, the  toughest  part  of  the  presenta- 
tion,” Fortugno  said. 

“Approach  is  the  primary  concern,” 
he  continued.  “A  lot  of  sailors  find  edu- 
cational literature  boring,  so  team  mem- 
bers work  to  improve  the  presentation  of 
educational  materials  concerning  the 
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Soviet  Union,”  Fortugno  said. 

Recently,  Fortugno  designed  a board 
game  called  “Serious  Pursuit.”  The  for- 
mat is  similar  to  its  counterpart  commer- 
cial game,  and  categories  include  the 
Soviet  navy,  history,  geography,  people 
and  armed  services. 

“It  will  be  fun  and  competitive  and, 
I hope,  an  exceptional  training  tool,” 
said  Fortugno.  “It  should  be  distributed 
throughout  the  fleet  in  a few  months.” 
Team  members  want  to  establish 
Soviet  Seapower  reference  centers  in 
Navy  libraries  at  shore  facilities  and 


aboard  ships  by  this  summer.  The 
regularly  updated  reference  material  will 
include  Soviet  literature,  bimonthly 
reports  on  Soviet  events  and  videotapes 
of  currently  used  Soviet  weapons  and 
equipment.  Warfare  games,  including 
“Serious  Pursuit,”  will  be  a part  of  each 
library. 

“Team  members  provide  the  materials 
and,  hopefully,  the  spark,  ” Fortugno  said. 

“You  have  to  know  your  enemy  if  you 
hope  to  conquer  himl’D 

— Story  by  J02  Jodelle  Blankenship, 
NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Bearings 


Navy  civilian  honored  for  new  catapult  design 


Navy  fighter  and  attack  pilots  soon 
will  be  shot  into  the  air  by  the  world’s 
most  powerful  aircraft  catapult.  Each 
new  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  with 
the  system  will  show  a $350  million  sav- 


DiBiase  with  Vice  Adm.  Wilkinson. 


ings,  thanks  to  George  V.  DiBiase  of  the 
Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Lake- 
hurst,  N.J. 

DiBiase,  who  is  considered  the  world’s 
foremost  expert  on  shipboard  steam 
catapults,  recently  received  a Navy 
Superior  Civilian  Service  Award,  a Navy 
Special  Achievement  Award,  and  a 
monetary  award  for  his  work  in  design- 
ing the  system. 

Vice  Adm.  J.B.  Wilkinson,  Com- 
mander, Naval  Air  Systems  Command, 
presented  the  awards  and  said  that 
DiBiase’s  design  has  “produced  the  most 
significant  savings  in  modern  naval  avia- 
tion history.’’ 

According  to  DiBiase,  the  dollar  sav- 
ings result  from  increasing  the  diameter 
size  of  the  catapult  system  steam 
cylinders.  This  requires  less  pressure  to 
generate  the  same  amount  of  energy  as 
present-day  catapults  and  reduces  the 


catapult  system’s  average  steam  pressure 
and  operating  temperature,  thus  signifi- 
cantly reducing  propulsion  plant 
maintenance  costs  in  future  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carriers. 

The  new  catapult,  dubbed  “Fat  Cat’’, 
is  officially  designated  Low-Pressure 
Catapult,  Cl 3-2  and  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Cl 3-1  catapult  now  in  use.  “About 
88  percent  of  the  Cl 3-1  catapult  hard- 
ware is  used  in  the  new  design,’’  said 
Capt.  Donald  R.  Eaton,  Naval  Air 
Engineering  Center  commanding  officer. 

DiBiase  said  the  Fat  Cat’s  power  could 
lift  the  Statue  of  Liberty  140  feet,  or,  if 
launching  an  average  size  car  at  a 45- 
degree  incline,  land  it  12  miles  away. 

According  to  Wilkinson,  the  new 
catapults  will  be  installed  on  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  (CVN  72)  and  George 
Washington  (CVN  73),  now  under 
construction.  ■ 


Roosevelt  rescue 

The  Navy’s  newest  aircraft  carrier, 
USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71), 
rescued  two  men  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  Jan.  10. 

Joseph  D.  Buffkin  Jr.  and  John  W. 
Frederico  had  drifted  with  the  wreckage 
of  their  trimaran  for  four-and-one-half 
days  before  they  were  pulled  from  the  sea 
20  nautical  miles  from  San  Salvador 
Island. 

“1  saw  a light  off  the  starboard  side 
and  reported  it  to  the  bridge,’’  said 
Roosevelt  starboard  lookout.  Seaman 
Rodney  Jackson.  “The  officer  of  the 
deck  identified  the  signal  as  an  S-O-S,  so 
we  turned  the  ship  around.’’ 

The  trimaran  sailboat  overturned  and 
broke  apart  in  heavy  weather,  according 
to  Buffkin.  “We  had  sold  our  cars  and 

SN  Rodney  Jackson  (center)  spotted 

Frederico  and  Buffkin’s  SOS. 


bought  the  boat  to  island  hop.  We  set  out 
from  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  and  have  been 
sailing  around  down  here  since  Octo- 
ber.’’ 

The  two  men,  both  24,  spent  96  hours 
holding  onto  the  crippled  hull  of  their 
boat.  By  periodically  diving  down  and 
entering  the  compartment,  they  located 
food  and  water,  and  on  the  last  dive. 


they  found  a flashlight,  which  they  used 
to  signal  Roosevelt. 

The  men  were  examined  by  the  car- 
rier’s medical  staff,  fed  and  allowed  to 
rest.  They  had  only  minor  cuts  and 
bruises  and  were  flown  to  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  commis- 
sioned Oct.  25,  1986.  ■ 
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Chinese  delegation  visits  Pensacola 


A training  delegation  from  the  Peo- 
ple’s Republic  of  China  toured  the  train- 
ing facilities  at  Naval  Air  Station  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.,  in  November  after  accepting 
an  invitation  from  Adm.  Carlisle  A.H. 
Trost,  chief  of  naval  operations.  The  13- 
member  delegation  was  in  the  United 
States  for  two  weeks  to  see  various 
Navy/Marine  Corps  training  and  logis- 
tics support  operations  and  activities. 

While  at  Pensacola,  the  group  par-  c 
ticipated  in  an  aircraft  simulator  demon-  g 
stration  at  the  station’s  training  support  | 
department  and  watched  a sea-land  sur-  ^ 
vival  demonstration  sponsored  by  the  | 
Naval  Aviation  Schools  Command. 

The  delegation  also  toured  USS  Lex- 
ington (AVT  16)  while  the  ship  was  in 
port  and  held  a round-table  discussion 
with  Vice  Adm.  N.R.  Thunman,  Chief 
of  Naval  Education  and  Training,  and 
Capt.  Haywood  Sprouse,  Lexington's 
commanding  officer. 


Before  visiting  the  naval  air  station, 
the  delegation  met  with  Adm.  Trost, 
John  Lehman,  then  secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelley,  com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States,  the 
group  visited  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 


Capt.  Haywood  Sprouse  receives  a 
model  Chinese  aircraft. 

at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  training  facilities 
at  Orlando,  Fla.,  Newport,  R.I.,  San 
Diego  and  Monterey,  Calif.,  and 
Honolulu.  ■ 


Equal  opportunity  management  at  the  command  level 


The  Navy’s  transfer  of  management 
responsibility  for  its  equal  opportunity 
program  from  the  headquarters  level  to 
the  command  level  has  paid  off,  accord- 
ing to  Rear  Adm.  J.  Samuel  Yow,  Direc- 
tor of  Navy  Human  Resource  Manage- 
ment. 

In  a recent  interview,  Yow  said  that 
the  Command  Managed  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity (CMEO)  program,  implemented 
two  years  ago,  underscores  the  chain  of 
command’s  responsibility  for  identifying 
and  resolving  equal  opportunity  prob- 
lems. 

“CMEO  ensures  that  all  hands  are 
aware  of  the  Navy’s  policies  that  cover 
discrimination,  sexual  harassment  and  a 
host  of  other  areas,’’  he  said.  “It  ensures 
that  people  are  treated  fairly  . . . (and) 
that  they  are  aware  of  the  proper  avenues 


to  use  to  resolve  a problem.” 

Earlier  equal  opportunity  efforts, 
managed  at  the  headquarters  level,  were 
implemented  in  two  phases:  a race  rela- 
tions education  program  that  focused  on 
creating  individual  awareness  of  the  ef- 
fects of  racism,  followed  by  attempts  to 
translate  that  awareness  into  positive 
actions. 

CMEO  was  founded  on  the  basic 
philosophy  of  headquarters  support  for 
equal  opportunity,  but  its  current  em- 
phasis is  on  training  and  assessment  at 
the  command  level. 

Command  training  teams  provide 
workshops  on  basic  Navy  equal  oppor- 
tunity principles,  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. According  to  Yow,  these  teams 
are  an  excellent  way  of  keeping  Navy 
people  informed  of  the  policies  that 


govern  their  “Navy  citizenship,”  and  a 
way  of  reinforcing  the  chain  of  com- 
mand’s role  in  resolving  problems. 

The  overall  effectiveness  of  equal  op- 
portunity efforts  comes  under  the 
scrutiny  of  command  assessment  teams, 
which  focus  on  personnel  management 
and  development  practices  that  affect 
areas  such  as  assignment,  advancement, 
discipline  and  retention.  When  problem 
areas  are  found,  assessment  team  mem- 
bers make  recommendations  for  resolv- 
ing them.  Upon  approval  from  com- 
manding officers,  the  assessment  teams’ 
recommended  courses  of  action  are 
implemented. 

“CMEO  is  simply  an  element  of  good 
leadership,”  said  Yow.  “It  ensures  that 
equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment 
are  a reality  in  the  Navy.”H 
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Destroyer  (DP) 

MOD  KILDIN  Class 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
All  Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles 
describing  the  ships  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  to  pro- 
vide the  U.  S.  Navy  community  with  a better 
understanding  of  Soviet  naval  developments 
and  fleet  battle  capabilities. 

Three  of  the  original  four  A'/'/^/m-class 
destroyers  have  undergone  extensive 
modification. 


Displacement: 

3,500  tons  full  load; 

Length: 

126  meters  (413  feet); 

Propulsion: 

Steam  turbines  36  knots; 

Main  armament: 

Four  improved  SS-N-2  SSMs 
(no  reloads); 

Two  twin  76mm  DP  gun  mounts; 


Two  quad  45mm  AA  gun  mounts. 

The  new  armament  on  these  ships  in- 
clude four  5(yxr-type  missile  tubes  and  the 
76mm  twin  gun  mounts  aft  in  place  of 
the  SS-N-1  missile  launcher  originally  in- 
stalled. Four  torpedo  tubes  also  are  pro- 
vided. These  ships  were  built  on  Kotlin- 
class  destroyer  hull  plans. □ 
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The  Log  Book 


“What’s  past  is  prologue.  ’’To  help  keep  us 
mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  present 
in  perspective,  and  to  give  some  insight  into 
the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short  review 
of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous  issues. 

10  YEARS  AGO  — 

in  the  May  1977  All  Hands 

• “Change  Two”  to  Navy  Uniform 
Regulations  ten  years  ago  contained 
several  changes  which  further  standard- 
ized Navy  uniform  and  grooming  regula- 
tions on  beards  and  moustaches.  The 
regulations  specified  length  and  bulk 
guidelines  for  beards.  The  bulk  of  a 
beard  could  not  exceed  one-half  inch. 
The  length  of  individual  facial  hair  was 
to  be  limited  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Additionally,  when  a moustache  was 
worn  with  a beard,  it  had  to  blend 
smoothly  into  the  beard. 

• Navy  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Communications  Station  in  Sidi 
Yahia,  Morocco,  appeared  as  extras  in 
the  movie  “March  or  Die,”  starring 
Gene  Hackman,  Catherine  Deneuve  and 
Max  Von  Sydow.  Explained  one  volun- 
teer, “It’s  just  something  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  do.  . . .’’He  didn’t  indicate 
whether  he  was  referring  to  film  making 
or  meeting  Catherine  Deneuve. 

20  YEARS  AGO  — 

in  the  May  1967  All  Hands 

• Two  U.S.  Navy  tug  skippers.  Boat- 
swain’s Mate  1st  Class  Robert  Linscome 
and  Boatswain’s  Mate  2nd  Class  James 
Smith,  received  citations  for  preventing 
a Liberian  merchantman.  Dona  Selina 
from  running  aground  during  typhoon 
Helen  in  the  fall  of  1966  near  Sasebo, 
Japan.  Both  men  ventured  out  in  the 
typhoon,  located  the  merchantman  and 


held  the  ship  off  the  rocks  outside  Sasebo 
harbor  for  three  hours.  Then,  teaming 
with  a Sasebo  city  tug,  the  two  Navy  tugs 
relieved  each  other  for  rest  periods 
throughout  the  night. 

• The  Navy’s  first  land-based  nuclear 
powered  desalination  plant  began  pro- 
viding McMurdo  Station  in  the  Antarc- 
tic with  fresh  water.  A 23-man  crew  had 
been  operating  the  plant  that  had  sup- 
plied McMurdo  Station  with  electricity 
and  heat  since  July  1962.  Known  as  a 
“flash  evaporator,”  the  desalination 
unit’s  output  was  14,000  gallons  a day. 
A 55,000-gallon  supply  was  stored  in  a 
heated  building.  This  was  more  than 
enough  to  supply  the  250  Navymen  and 
scientists  who  winter  over  and  the  base’s 
1,250  summer  population. 

40  YEARS  AGO  — 

in  the  May  1947  All  Hands 

• The  war  hadn’t  yet  ended  for  all 
Japanese.  Navy  famihes  on  Peleliu  island 


McMurdo  Station’s  nuclear-powered 
desalination  plant. 

in  the  Pacific  were  moved  from  their 
homes  near  the  island’s  airstrip  to  pro- 
tect them  against  a possible  last-ditch 
“Banzai”  charge  by  32  Japanese  still  at 
large.  The  families  were  evacuated  to  the 
submarine  base  area,  a quarter  of  a mile 
east  of  the  airstrip,  after  the  questioning 
of  a captured  Japanese  holdout. 

The  prisoner  revealed  that  the  other 
members  of  the  band  of  Japanese  rene- 
gades might  be  planning  to  attack  the 
main  Marine  Corps  camp  and  naval  in- 
stallation surrounding  the  Peleliu  airstrip. 
The  band  of  Japanese  had  been  at  large 
since  the  war’s  end.  Faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  attack,  the  island  commander 
ordered  emergency  formulation  of  de- 
fense and  security  plans.  All  automatic 
weapons,  mortors  and  flame  throwers 
were  made  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Armed  guards  and  lookouts  were  posted 
and  patrols  were  doubled.  The  prisoner 
who  divulged  the  information  on  the 
possible  attack  expressed  amazement 
when  he  heard  of  the  atomic  bomb.D 
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Mail  Buoy 


It’s  1100  hours.  Do  you  know 
where  your  children  are? 

Congratulations  on  the  excellent  photog- 
raphy and  story  “Sailing  with  Eagle”  in  the 
Oct.  1986  issue  of  All  Hands. 

Of  course  my  opinion  might  be  biased,  with 
the  picture  of  my  son  (John  Comar,  Third 
Class  Petty  Officer,  USCG)  hanging  on  the 
147-foot  mainmast.  My  wife,  Carol,  was  not 
as  enthused  with  his  precarious-looking  perch. 

Thanks  for  including  the  Coast  Guard  in 
your  magazine. 

— Dick  and  Carol  Comar 
Okemos,  Mich. 


Lines  adrift 

I have  just  received  a copy  of  the  November 
1986  issue  of  All  Hands  from  my  son,  who 
is  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy.  He  sent  it 
because  of  the  article  concerning  the  USS 
North  Carolina  reunion.  I served  on  North 
Carolina  during  World  War  II. 

Later  this  year,  I expect  to  join  my  son  and 
his  shipmates  for  a short  cruise.  In  the  past, 
I have  done  a lot  of  bragging  to  some  of  them 
about  the  “old  Navy”  and  especially  about 
the  rate  I held  at  my  discharge:  Boatswain’s 
Mate  Second  Class. 

I recall  a poem  about  boatswain’s  mates 
that  I read  during  the  war.  I enjoyed  it  very 
much  but  I can  only  remember  a few  of  the 
lines  and  would  like  to  find  out  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  help  me  fill  in  the  blanks.  The 
poem  goes  like  this: 

‘‘I  think  there’s  nothing  quite  so  great 

Or  lovely  as  a boatswain’s  mate. 

A boatswain ’s  mate  who  yells  all  day 

Eor  someone  up  on  deck  to  lay.  ...” 

I’m  missing  the  lines  from  this  point  up  to 
the  conclusion,  that  reads: 

“A  fool  can  make  a dozen  mates. 

But  only  God  makes  boatswain’s  mates.  ” 

If  anyone  can  help  me  fill  in  the  missing 
verses,  it  would  make  an  old  man,  who  still 
has  a feeling  of  pride  for  his  service  in  the 
Navy,  his  rate  and  his  time  served  on  “The 
Showboat,”  USS  North  Carolina,  very,  very 
happy. 

— Raymond  D.  Libby 
Northboro,  Ma.ss. 

• After  much  research,  we  were  unable  to 
locate  the  poem.  However,  some  of  our 
readers  may  have  better  tuck.  Anyone  who 


can  supply  the  missing  lines,  send  them  to  All 
Hands  so  that  we  can  splice  this  poem  back 
together. — Ed. 

Time,  tide  and  reprints 
wait  for  no  man 

Your  December  1986  issue  of  All  Hands 
was  both  interesting  and  worthwhile  reading. 
However,  your  lack  of  timeliness  is  a bit 
embarrassing. 

Over  three  and  a half  months  after  the 
President  signed  legislation  ordering  a restruc- 
turing of  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
our  ship  receives  an  article  wherein  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  is  critical  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  CNO’s  remarks  were  made 
before  that  legislation  became  law,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  context,  but  publishing  them  so 
long  after  the  fait  accompli  makes  it  look  as 
if  our  CNO  is  bucking  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  You  should  not  have 
done  that;  the  embarrassment  could  have 
been  foreseen  by  the  end  of  August  and  news 
items  from  28  October  were  carried. 

When  discussing  the  issues  of  defense 
reorganization  and  joint  operations,  I have 
usually  been  able  to  persuade  my  Army  and 
even  my  Air  Force  colleagues  that  the  Naval 
Service  is  better  able  to  coordinate  operations 
in  a land/sea/air  environment  than  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  are  in  the  air/land  battle.  But 
where  they  usually  get  me  is  in  the  area  of 
timeliness  and  being  able  to  respond  to 
changes.  You  have  just  provided  them  some 
more  ammunition. 

Not  to  be  entirely  critical,  the  rest  of  the 
article  was  excellent.  I’m  looking  forward  to 
seeing  more  of  the  “CNO  Talks”  type  of  ar- 
ticles in  future  issues.  Finally,  both  the  Titanic 
and  the  Pearl  Harbor  articles  in  that  issue 
were  pleasant  reading. 

— Lt.Cmdr.  James  K.  Gruetzner,  USN 
USS  Bergall  (SSN  667) 

• It  is  the  nature  of  reprints  to  be  “frozen 
in  time.  ” Once  we  start  reviewing,  revising 
and  updating,  it’s  no  longer  a reprint.  Our 
guidance  was  to  make  the  interview  available 
to  the  fleet  as  quickly  as  possible,  i.e.,  reprint. 
We  recognize,  in  these  cases,  that  certain  items 
may  be  overtaken  by  events.  We  prefer  to  em- 
phasize the  many  important  messages  con- 
tained in  the  interview  rather  than  concen- 
trating on  particular  items  of  timeliness. — Ed. 

Where  are  the  amphibs? 

Your  January  1987  issue  has  just  reached 


my  ship  and  I want  to  congratulate  you  on 
a fine  issue.  Your  lead  article  on  “Flying 
High”  was  particularly  uplifting  and  the 
coverage  of  amphibious  exercises  was  great- 
ly appreciated.  i 

There  are  two  items  1 would  point  out,  ; 
however,  which  I believe  would  have  made 
for  a more  balanced  and  better  presentation. 

The  first  is  your  choice  of  highlight  ships  in 
the  Northern  Wedding  article.  You  picked 
USS  Iowa  (BB61)  and  USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68) 
and  ignored  all  the  “amphibs,”  which  were 
truly  the  center  of  the  amphibious  exercise. 

An  article  on  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2)  or  some  ' 
other  amphibious  vessel  would  have  greatly 
helped  your  story.  ) 

The  second  is  your  article  on  Alaska.  Again  '■ 
you  have  an  article  on  an  amphibious  exer-  • 
cise,  but  in  listing  the  ships  on  page  29  there  ' 
is  not  a single  amphib  among  them.  Yet  on 
page  31  you  show  a picture  of  USS  Fresno 
(LST  1182).  After  reading  the  article,  I am  | 
left  wondering  how  to  do  an  amphibious  ex- 
ercise without  amphibious  ships  and  why  is 
Fresno’s  picture  included  if  it  was  not  part 
of  the  exercise? 

Please  continue  with  your  good  work.  Your 
magazine  is  timely  and  much  enjoyed  by  all 
my  shipmates. 

— Lyman  M.  Smith,  Chaplain 
USS  Ponce  (LPD  15) 

• There  were  many  stories  to  be  told  about 

Northern  Wedding,  as  is  the  case  with  any 
major  naval  operation.  Certain  materials  were 
submitted  from  the  fleet  and  we  felt  we  could  ; 

use  them  to  give  the  readers  insight  into  some  \ 
aspects  of  the  exercise.  Whether  those  insights 
will  be  definitive  from  every  point  of  view  is 

a question  best  avoided  by  the  practical  editor. 

The  Alaska  story  was  about  both  the  exer- 
cise and  port  calls  — Fresno  evidently  par- 
ticipated in  the  former,  but  not  the  latter. 
—Ed. 

Salutes  and  silver 

I would  like  to  address  this  letter  to  all  your 
readers  in  order  to  obtain  information  on  a 
custom  that  we  observe. 

1 am  looking  for  a source  or  reason  for  the  j 
custom  of  a newly  commissioned  officer  ,i 
presenting  a silver  dollar  to  the  first  individual  j! 
who  renders  a salute  to  the  new  officer.  '[ 
— Ens.  M.  P.  Carroll  ;| 

Washington,  D.C.  t 

• If  anyone  has  any  information  about  how 
this  custom  came  to  be,  drop  a line  to  All 
Hands.  — Ed. 
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Reunions 


• USS  Hornet  Club  (CV  8),  (CV  12),  (CVA 
12)  and  (CVS  12)  — Reunion  June  5-7,  1987, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Connie  Masse,  P.O. 
Box  7526,  North  Port,  Fla.  33596;  telephone 
(813)  426-8551. 

• USS  Hoel  (DDG  13)  and  survivors  of 
Hoel  sunk  in  the  Battle  of  Samar  — Reunion 
June  19,  1987,  San  Diego.  Contact  Lt.  Gary 
L.  Wells,  USS  Hoel  (DDG  13),  FPO  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  96667-1234;  telephone  (619) 
235-2989. 

• USS  Lowry  (DD  770)  — Reunion  July 
1987,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Contact  Dick 
DeManche,  89  Willowick  Dr.,  Decatur,  Ga. 
30038;  telephone  (404)  981-7950. 

• UDT/SEAL  — Reunion  July  18-20, 
1987,  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek, 
Va.  Contact  Fraternal  Order  of  UDT/SEAL 
P.O.  Box  5365,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23455. 

• USS  Salisbury  Sound  (AV  13)  — Re- 
union July  20-26,  1987,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  Don  Wade,  560  Campbell  Hill, 
Marietta,  Ga.  30060;  telephone  (404) 
426-7883. 

• USS  William  Seiverling  (DE  441),  World 
War  II  and  Korea  — Reunion  July  24-25, 
1987,  Latham,  N.Y.  Contact  Pat  Cancilla, 
106  Fairfax  Row,  Waterford,  N.Y.  12188; 
telephone  (518)  235-5601. 

• USS  Cassin  Young  (DD  793)  (Chicago 
Muster)  — Reunion  July  31-Aug.  2,  1987, 
Chicago.  Contact  Jim  O’Hara,  843  N.  East 
Avenue,  Oak  Park,  111.  60302;  telephone  (312) 
848-3708. 

• USS  LCSLs  1 thru  130  — Reunion 
August  1987.  Contact  H.  V.  Jeffers,  1415 
Glen  Rock  Ave.,  Waukegan,  111.  60085; 
telephone  (312)  623-7450. 

• USS  Hoe  (SS  258)  — Reunion  Aug.  5-9, 
1987,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Contact  Harry  Flagg, 
7003  23rd  Ave.  W.,  Bradenton,  Fla.  33529; 
telephone  (813)  792-6916. 

• USS  Greenling  (SS  213)  — Reunion  Aug. 
5-9,  1987,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Contact  George 
Hinda  Jr.,  172  W.  Middlesex  Dr.,  Carlisle, 
Pa.  17013;  telephone  (717)  243-3855. 

• USS  Nassau  (CVE  16)  1943-1945  — Re- 
union Aug.  20,  1987,  Los  Angeles.  Contact 
Sam  Moore,  78  Gay  Dr.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
93003;  telephone  (805)  644-8390. 

• USS  Helena  (CL  50),  (CA  75)  and  (SSN 
725)  — Reunion  Aug.  20-23,  1987,  Reno, 
Nev.  Contact  Bill  Bunker,  1139  Arcadia  Ave 
#1,  Arcadia,  Calif.  91006;  telephone  (818) 
445-8662. 

• USS  Poole  (DE  151)  — Reunion  Aug. 
20-22,  1987,  Secaucus,  N.J.  Contact  Donald 
Macchia,  256  Spruce  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 
07003;  telephone  (201)  748-0731. 

• USS  Salt  Lake  City  (CA  25)  — Reunion 


Aug.  23-29,  1987,  Philadelphia.  Contact 
Myron  Varland,  458  Argos  Circle,  Watson- 
ville, Calif.  95076. 

• USS  Florence  Nightingale  (AP  70)  World 

War  II  — Reunion  Aug  25-27,  1987.  Contact 
Dave  Cusack,  3525  Windsor  Dr.,  Boise, 
Idaho  83705. 

• USS  Everglades  (AD  24),  USS  Currituck 
(AV  7)  and  Association  of  Torpedoman’s 
Mates  — Reunion  Sept.  1987,  Lake  Genva, 
Wis.  Contact  Ronald  Curtis,  HC  87  Box 
7481,  Steelville,  Mo.  85565. 

• USS  Sands  (DD  243/APD  13)  — Re- 
union September  1987,  Breezy  Point,  Minn. 
Contact  W.  N.  Edberg,  5541  Toledo  Ave.  N., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55429;  telephone  (612) 
537-5365. 

• USS  Laws  (DD  558)  — Reunion 
September  1987,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Contact 
Gordon  Bonnell,  115  Gilman  Ave.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  37205;  telephone  (615)  356-9144. 

• USS  Cooper  (DD  695)  — Reunion 
September  1987,  Charleston,  N.C.  Contact 
James  F.  Bickers,  Sr.,  128  Piney  Bend,  Por- 
tage, Ind.  46368;  telephone  (219)  762-7994. 

• USS  Kanawha  (AO  1)  — Reunion 
September  1987,  Vancouver,  Wash.  Contact 
Forest  Cotton,  10729  N.E.  156th  St.,  Brush 
Prairie,  Wash.  98606;  telephone  (206) 
254-0363. 

• 21st  Naval  Construction  Battalion  — Re- 
union September  1987,  China  Lake,  Calif. 
Contact  Carolyn  A.  Dettling,  825  Howell, 
Ridgecrest,  Calif.  93555;  telephone  (619) 
939-7266. 

• Battle  of  Ormoc  Bay  — USS  Moale  (DD 
693),  USS  Cooper  (DD  695)  and  USS  Sumner 
(DD  692)  — Reunion  September  1987, 
Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  Russ  Catardi,  513 
County  Line,  Hatboro,  Pa.  19040;  telephone 
(215)  675-0230. 

• USS  Allen  M.  Sumner  (DD  692)  — Re- 
union Sept.  16-19,  1987,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  Roy  Ferguson,  145  NE  Fatima,  Ter- 
race, Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla.  33452. 

• VP  11(F),  VP  51,  VP  54,  VB  101,  VPB 
101  and  Patsu  1-2  — Reunion  September 
1987,  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz.  Contact  G.  Mar- 
tin, 123  Forest  St.,  Danvers,  Mass.  01923. 

• USS  Walter  B.  Cobb  (APD  106) 
1945-1946  and  1951-1957.  — Reunion 
September  1987,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Contact 
James  G.  Plough,  Route  1,  Box  89  Lynnwood 
Heights,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.  37760; 
telephone  (615)  475-2970. 

• USS  Philadelphia  (CL  41)  — Reunion 
September  1987,  Baltimore,  Md.  Contact  F. 
J.  Amorosen,  93  Dunbar  St.,  Somerset,  N.J. 
08873. 

• USS  Ingersoll  (DD  652)  — Reunion  Sept. 


1-7,  1987,  New  Orleans.  Contact  Charles  D. 
Bass,  560  Cypress  Lane,  St.  Marys,  Ga. 
31558;  telephone  (912)  473-4568. 

• USS  Nevada  (BB  36)  — Reunion  Sept. 
3-7,  1987,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Contact 
Roy  Johnson,  3826  Knoxville  Ave.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  90808;  telephone  (213) 
429-5392. 

• USS  Conner  (DD  582)  — Reunion  Sept. 

3- 8,  1987,  New  Orleans.  Contact  L.  G.  Shep- 
pard, 9754,  52nd  Ave.  North,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33708. 

• USS  Samuel  S.  Miles  (DE  183)  — Re- 
union Sept.  7-11,  1987,  Seattle.  Contact  A. 
T.  Wendells,  2112  Third  Ave.,  Suite  500, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98121. 

• USS  Zellars  (DD  777)  — Reunion  Sept. 

4- 6,  1987,  Oaklawn,  111.  Contact  John  Walsh, 
7911  S.  Kostner,  Chicago,  111.  60652; 
telephone  (312)  585-6929. 

• USS  Coolbough  (DE  217)  — Reunion 
Sept.  8,  1987,  Seattle.  Contact  W.  H.  “Bud” 
Peck,  901  West  Division  St.,  Mount  Vernon, 
Wash.  98273. 

• USS  Lamson  (DD  367)  — Reunion  Sept. 
9-13,  1987,  Sacramento,  Calif.  Contact  Ray 
Duley,  Heritage  Square  L-3,  Mission,  Texas 
78572;  telephone  (512)  481-4632. 

• 4th  Marine  Defense  Battalion  — Reunion 
Sept.  9-12,  1987,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Contact  An- 
dy Doumouras,  4566,  Gibson  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63110;  telephone  (314)  534-1518,  1 to  3 
p.m. 

• USS  Quincy  — Reunion  Sept.  10-13, 
1987,  San  Francisco.  Contact  Albert  Leves- 
que, 46  Foster  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.I.  02861. 

• USS  Harding  (DD  625/DMS  28)  — Re- 
union Sept.  10-13,  1987,  Orlando,  Fla.  Con- 
tact G.  Taylor  Watson,  Box  13A,  McDaniel, 
Md.  21647;  telephone  (301)  745-9725. 

• USS  LST  312  — Reunion  Sept.  10-13, 
1987,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  Contact  Charles 
McGhinnis,  Route  1,  Box  74,  Corona,  S.D.; 
telephone  (605)  432-4002. 

• USS  McDermut  (DD  677)  — Reunion 
Sept.  11-13,  1987,  Orlando,  Fla.  Contact  C. 
H.  Pippitt,  2156  University  Court,  Clear- 
water, Fla.  33546;  telephone  (813)  461-2904. 

• FASRON  118  — Reunion  Sept.  11-12, 
1987,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Contact  W.  J.  “Pap- 
py” Kuhn,  3605  NE  48th  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64119;  telephone  (816)  454-8376. 

• US  Army  Armed  Guard  Vets  1941-1942 
— Possible  reunion.  Contact  Ray  Didur,  Sr., 
P.O.  Box  282,  Cement  City,  Mich. 
49233-0282. 

• USS  Colbert  (APA  145)  — Possible  re- 
union. Contact  John  A.  Dekrey,  USNH, 
Department  of  Anesthesia,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92134. 
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Officer  Promotions 

Long  ago,  the  Navy  recognized  that 
the  finest  ships  and  best  trained  crews 
were  only  as  effective  as  the  officers  who 
commanded  them.  Consequently,  the  sea 
service  has  always  sought  the  most 
capable  men  and  women  for  the  officer 
corps  and  encouraged  them  to  advance 
as  far  as  their  abilities  permited. 

Laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
promotion  of  naval  officers  are  the  pro- 
duct of  more  than  200  years’  experience, 
and  ensure  that  all  officers  receive  impar- 
tial consideration  based  solely  on  their 
capabilities  and  experience.  This  chapter 
discusses  all  aspects  of  the  officer  pro- 
motion system. 

The  Navy’s  officer  corps  is  structured 
like  a pyramid.  Starting  with  a wide  base 
of  junior  officers  at  the  bottom,  it  rises 
to  a relatively  few  flag  officers  near  the 
pinnacle  with  one,  the  chief  of  naval 
operations,  at  the  top.  The  officer  corps 
structure  comprises  21  competitive  cate- 
gories, i.e.,  groups  of  officers  possessing 
similar  skills,  education  and  training  (see 
Table  1). 

By  law,  the  Navy’s  promotion  system 
is  vacancy  driven.  Annually,  promotion 
planners  on  the  CNO’s  staff  develop 
plans  to  determine  the  projected  need  (or 
vancancies)  for  officers  in  each  grade 
within  each  of  the  competitive  categories. 
The  development  of  these  plans  starts  the 
promotion  system  cycle,  within  which  are 
three  major  elements:  promotion  oppor- 
tunity, selection  for  promotion,  and 
promotion. 


Promotion  Opportunity 

Obviously,  all  officers  can’t  reach  the 
top  of  the  pyramid;  however,  everyone 
has  the  same  promotion  opportunity  as 
the  contemporaries  in  his/her  competi- 
tive category.  Promotion  opportunity  is 
the  product  of  three  factors:  authorized 
officer  strength,  promotion  flow  point, 
and  promotion  percentage. 
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Table  1.  Navy  Officer  Competitive  Categories 

Competitive 

Designator 

Category 

Code 

Notes 

Unrestricted  Line 

110X 

General  Unrestricted  Line 

111X 

Surface  Warfare 

112X 

Submarine  Warfare 

113X 

SEAL 

114X 

Special  Operations 

12XX 

Materiel  Professional 

130X 

General  Aviation 

131X 

Pilots 

Restricted  Line 

132X 

Naval  Flight  Officer 

Engineering  Duty  Officer 

14XX 

Aeronautical  Engineering 

151X 

Through  0-6  until  designated 

Duty  Officer  (Aeronautical 
Engineering) 

150X 

Aeronautical  Engineering 

152X 

Through  0-6  until  designated 

Duty  Officer  (Aviation 
Maintenance) 

150X 

Aviation  Duty  Officer 

154X 

Special  Duty  Officer 
(Cryptology) 

161X 

Special  Duty  Officer 
(Intelligence) 

163X 

Special  Duty  Officer 
(Public  Affairs) 

165X 

Special  Duty  Officer 
(Oceanography) 

Staff  Corps 

180X 

Medical  Corps 

21  OX 

Dental  Corps 

220X 

Medical  Service  Corps 

230X 

Judge  Advocate 
General’s  Corps 

250X 

Healthcare  Professional 

26XX 

Nurse  Corps 

290X 

Supply  Corps 

31  OX 

Chaplain  Corps 

41  OX 

Civil  Engineer  Corps 
LDO 

51  OX 

Limited  Duty  Officer 

61XX/62XX/ 

(Line) 

63XX/64XX 

Limited  Duty  Officer 
(Supply) 

651 X 

Limited  Duty  Officer 
(Civil  Engineer  Corps) 

653X 
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• Authorized  officer  strength.  The 
Navy’s  authorized  officer  strength  is  the 
total  number  of  officers  authorized  to  be 
in  the  Navy  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 
The  secretary  of  defense  prescribes  this 
total  number  for  each  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
turn,  distributes  this  total  number  among 
the  Navy’s  21  competitive  categories. 
Since  the  authorized  officer  strength  sets 
a limit  on  how  many  officers  we  can  have 
in  the  Navy  each  year,  it  resultantly  af- 
fects the  number  of  promotions  that  can 
be  made. 

• Promotion  flow  point.  Promotion 
flow  point  is  a predetermined  number  of 
years  of  commissioned  service  at  which 
most  officers  would  be  promoted  to  the 
next  higher  grade.  Current  promotion 
flow  points  are  based  on  Congressional, 
Department  of  Defense  and  Navy  policy 
guidelines  and  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

• Promotion  percentage.  Promotion 
percentage  is  the  number  of  vacancies  to 
be  filled  in  a grade  divided  by  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  promotion  zone  for  that 
grade.  When  developing  the  annual  pro- 
motion plans,  CNO’s  promotion  plan- 
ners use  the  promotion  percentage  guide- 
lines in  Table  3 along  with  the  number 


of  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  each  grade  in 
each  competitive  category  to  determine 
the  zone  size  (or,  rather,  to  determine 
who’s  “in  zone’’  for  selection).  For  ex- 
ample, if  planners  foresee  a need  to  fill 
300  captain  vacancies  in  the  Unrestricted 
Line  (URL),  and  a promotion  percentage 
of  50  percent  is  desired,  then  the  zone 
must  include  600  URL  commanders. 

Note:  To  be  eligible  for  consideration 
for  selection  from  “in  zone”,  an  officer 
must  have  the  following  minimum  years 
in  grade  (YIG): 

RADM  1 year  as  RADM(L) 

RADM(L)  3 years  as  CAPT 

CAPT  3 years  as  CDR 

CDR  3 years  as  LCDR 

LCDR  3 years  as  LT 

LT  2 years  as  LTJG 

CW04  6 years  as  CW03 

(Permanent)  (Permanent) 

CW04  4 years  as  CW03 

(Temporary)  (Temporary) 

CW03  6 years  as  CW02 

(Permanent)  (Permanent) 

CW03  4 years  as  CW02 

(Temporary)  (Temporary) 

These  three  factors  — authorized  of- 


ficer strength,  promotion  flow  point  and 
promotion  percentage  — are  interrelated. 
A change  in  one  will  force  a change  in 
at  least  one  of  the  others. 

After  finalizing  the  zone  size  for  each 
grade  and  competitive  category,  promo- 
tion planners  forward  the  plans  via  the 
chain  of  command  to  SecNav.  He 
modifies  and/or  approves  the  plans  and 
announces  the  zones  via  AlNav  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  the  convening  date  of 
the  first  selection  board  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Selection  for  Promotion 

Annually,  SecNav  convenes  promo- 
tion boards  for  each  competitive  category 
to  select  active  duty  officers  and  reserve 
officers  not  on  active  duty  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grades  of  chief  warrant  officer 
3,  chief  warrant  officer  4,  lieutenant, 
lieutenant  commander,  commander,  cap- 
tain, rear  admiral  (lower)  and  rear  ad- 
miral. Chief  warrant  officer  2 and  ensign 
are  commissioning  grades,  and  an  of- 
ficer’s commanding  officer  determines 
the  individual’s  promotion  to  lieutenant 
junior  grade.  Officers  above  the  grade  of 
captain  are  appointed,  not  promoted,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 


Table  2.  Promotion  Flow  Points 

To  Grade  of 

Promotion  Flow  Point 

CW03  (Permanent) 

After  6 years  as  CW02  (Permanent) 

CW03  (Temporary) 

After  4 years  as  CW02  (Temporary) 

CW04  (Permanent) 

After  6 years  as  CW03  (Permanent) 

CW04  (Temporary) 

After  4 years  as  CW03  (Temporary) 

LTJG 

2 years 

LT 

4 years 

LCDR 

9-1 1 years 

CDR 

15-17  years 

CAPT 

21-23  years 

RADM(L) 

24-26  years 

RADM 

After  1 year  as  RADM(L) 

VADM/ADM 

Officers  in  any  grade  above  CAPT  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  a position  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility requiring  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  or 
admiral 

Table  3. 

Promotion  Percentages 

Promotion 

To  Grade  of 

Percentage 

CW03 

90% 

CW04 

95% 

LTJG 

100%  if  fully 
qualified 

LT 

95% 

LCDR 

80-85% 

CDR 

70-75% 

CAPT 

50-55% 

RADM(L)/RADM 

**No  minimum 

**The  promotion  percentage  for 
RADM(L)  is  approximately  2-4%,  de- 
pending on  competitive  category. 

The  promotion 

percentage  for 

RADM  is  approximately  60%. 
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grades  of  vice  admiral  and  admiral. 

: Selection  boards  are  composed  of  of- 

..  ficers  characterized  by  their  high  quality 
of  performance,  maturity,  judgment, 

, naval  background  and  experience.  Sec- 
' Nav  normally  assigns  the  senior  member 
■ ' as  president  of  the  board.  Each  member 
subscribes  to  an  oath  to  consider  all  eligi- 
J ble  officers  without  partiality  and  to 
recommend  for  promotion  only  those  of- 
ficers  who  are  “best  qualified”. 

I In  a written  precept  (i.e.,  standard  of 
action  or  conduct)  to  the  board,  SecNav 
stipulates  that  the  board’s  proceedings 
shall  be  confidential  and  confined  within 
the  board  room.  He  requires  the  board 
to  submit  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, but  not  the  reasons  for  its  deci- 
sions. This  is  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
aren’t  selected,  in  that  nothing  enters 
their  official  record  to  indicate  why  they 
were  not  recommended  for  promotion. 

Note:  Every  officer  being  considered 
for  promotion  has  the  right  to  send  a let- 

Iter  to  the  president  of  the  board  calling 
attention  to  any  matter  of  record  con- 
cerning himself/herself  which  he/she 
thinks  is  important  to  the  deliberations. 
The  contents  of  the  letter  cannot  criticize 
— any  officer  or  reflect  upon  the  character, 
conduct  or  motive  of  any  officer. 

The  board  cannot  exceed  the  number 
of  selections  provided  for  in  SecNav’s 
precept.  For  example,  if  100  officers  are 
“in  zone”  and  SecNav  requires  a 70  per- 
cent promotion  percentage,  the  board 
cannot  select  more  than  70  officers  for 
promotion.  It  may  reach  “below  zone” 
and  choose  for  early  promotion  up  to  10 
percent  (or  15  percent  with  SecDef  ap- 
proval) of  the  total  number  of  officers 
selected.  If,  in  the  above  example,  the 
board  selects  10  officers  from  “below 
zone”,  it  can  select  only  60  officers  from 
“in  zone”.  (Each  officer  normally  gets 
two  “looks”  from  “below  zone”  before 
entering  “in  zone”.)  The  board  also  may 
select  “above  zone”  officers,  i.e.,  those 
who  were  considered  by  a promotion 
board  in  a previous  year,  but  weren’t 
selected. 

Boards  are  convened  in  the  fiscal  year 


preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  promo- 
tions are  actually  effected.  Table  4 lists 
the  approximate  dates  of  the  fiscal  year 
1988  promotion  boards.  For  instance, 
those  officers  selected  for  promotion  by 
the  Captain  Line  board  which  met  in 
January  1987  will  not  be  promoted  to 
captain  until  sometime  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  depending  on  when  actual  vacan- 
cies occur  in  the  Navy’s  captain  inven- 
tory. 


Promotion 


Once  the  board  concludes  its  delibera- 
tions and  assembles  its  promotion  list, 
several  events  must  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing order  before  an  officer  actually  gets 
promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade: 

• Chief  of  naval  personnel,  judge  ad- 
vocate general  and  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions review  the  list. 

• SecNav  reviews  the  list. 

• SecNav  publishes  the  list  for  chief 
warrant  officer,  lieutenant,  lieutenant 
commander,  commander  and  captain  via 


AlNav.  The  AlNav  lists  the  names  of 
selectees  in  alphabetical  order  and  shows 
an  officer’s  relative  seniority  among 
selectees  within  each  competitive  cate- 
gory. Officers  in  the  same  competitive 
category  maintain  relative  seniority 
throughout  their  careers.  Changes  occur 
only  if  an  officer  is  selected  for  early  pro- 
motion or  fails  to  select  for  promotion. 

• Secretary  of  defense  signs  the  list. 

• President  of  the  United  States  signs 
the  list. 

• SecNav  publishes  the  list  for  rear  ad- 
miral (lower)  and  rear  admiral  via 
AlNav. 

• United  States  Senate  confirms  the 
list.  Lieutenant  (Active/ Reserve),  lieute- 
nant commander  (Reserve)  and  chief 
warrant  officer  selectees  do  not  require 
Senate  confirmation. 

• SecNav  authorizes  promotions  via 
AlNav  as  vacancies  occur.  This  event 
normally  occurs  at  monthly  intervals  in 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
of  selection.  Assuming  an  officer  main- 
tains all  qualifications,  he/she  will  receive 


Table  4.  Approximate  Dates  of  FY88  Promotion  Boards 


Board 

Line  = A/ 
Staff  = S 

Active  = A/ 
Reserve  = R 

Approximate 
Convening  Date 

RADM(L) 

L/S 

A 

OCT  86 

RADM(L) 

L/S 

R 

NOV  86 

RADM 

L/S 

A/R 

FEB  87 

CAPT 

L 

A/R 

JAN  87 

CAPT 

S 

A 

FEB  87 

CAPT 

S 

R 

MAY  87 

CDR 

L 

A 

MAR  87 

CDR 

L 

R 

APR  87 

CDR 

S 

A 

APR  87 

CDR 

S 

R 

MAY  87 

LCDR 

L 

A 

MAY  87 

LCDR 

L 

R 

JUN  87 

LCDR 

S 

A 

JUN  87 

LCDR 

S 

R 

SEP  87 

LT 

L 

A 

JUL  87 

LT 

L 

R 

AUG  87 

LT 

S 

A 

AUG  87 

LT 

S 

R 

SEP  87 

LT  JAG/CHC 

S 

A 

AUG  87/MAR  88 

CWO 

A/R 

SEP  87 
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the  first  paycheck  for  the  next  higher 
grade  soon  after  his/her  name  appears 
on  this  AlNav. 


Frocking 

Frocking  is  an  administrative  author- 
ization to  assume  the  title  and  wear  the 
uniform  of  a higher  pay  grade  without 
entitlement  to  the  pay,  allowances  or 
disciplinary  powers  of  that  grade.  At 
press  time,  the  Navy  officer  frocking 
policy  was  under  review. 


Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (DOPMA) 

DOPMA,  enacted  Sept.  15,  1981, 
established  all  the  requirements  and 
guidelines  which  govern  the  officer  pro- 
motion/continuation/retirement system . 
Officers  promoted  or  selected  for  promo- 
tion to  their  present  grades  before  Sept. 
15,  1981,  are  termed  pre-DOPMA  of- 
ficers for  promotion/continuation/re- 
tirement purposes.  Those  selected  and 
promoted  to  their  present  grades,  con- 
tinued, or  augmented  on  or  after  Sept. 
15,  1981  are  termed  DOPMA  officers. 


Failure  of  Selection 


Many  fine  officers  who  are  well  suited 
for  promotion  are  not  selected  because 
of  quota  constraints.  Some  others  are 
unable  to  maintain  the  standards  of  pro- 
fessional performance  needed  to  be 
selected  for  promotion.  Those  who  fail 
to  be  selected  may  be  continued  on  ac- 
tive duty  or  forced  to  retire  in  accordance 
with  the  guidelines  listed  in  Table  5.D 


REMINDER: 

A limited  number  of  additional  copies 
of  this  article,  and  of  each  All  Hands 
issue  containing  “Navy  Rights  & 
Benefits,”  are  available  from:  Dept,  of 
Navy,  NMPC-05,  PAO,  Washington, 
D.C.  20370. 


Table  5.  Retirement/Continuation 


Mandatory  Retirement  Point 

Maximum  Length  of 
Active  Commissioned 
Service  with 


Pre-DOPMA 

DOPMA 

Continuation- 

Grade 

Officers 

Officers 

DOPMA  Officers 

ADMA/ADM 

CNO 

35  YOS* 

35  YOS  (-h5  YIG*) 

(0-1 -/0-9) 

Discretion 

RADM 

30  YOS 

35  YOS 

35  YOS  ( + 5 YIG) 

(0-8) 

(-1-4  YIG  -h4  YIG) 

RADM(L) 

30  YOS 

30  YOS 

30  YOS  (-H5  YIG) 

(0-7) 

( + 4 YIG  -h4  YIG) 

CAPT 

30  YOS 

30  YOS 

30  YOS  (-^5  YIG) 

(0-6) 

CDR 

26  YOS 

28  YOS 

28  YOS  ( -h  5 YIG) 

(0-5) 

LCDR 

20  YOS 

2 FOS* 

24  YOS 

(0-4) 

LT 

2 FOS 

2 FOS 

20  YOS 

(0-3) 

(Women-13  YOS) 

LTJG 

2 FOS 

2 FOS 

None 

(0-2) 

(Women-7  YOS) 

cwo 

2 FOS 

2 FOS 

30  YOS 

(For  Permanent  Promotion  or  30  YOS) 


*YOS  = Years  of  Active  Commissioned  Service;  YIG  = Years  in  Grade; 
FOS  = Failure  of  Selection. 
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NAVY  INTERNAL  RELATIONS  ACTIVITY 
1300  Wilson  Boulevard,  Room  1046 
Commonwealth  Building 
Arlington,  VA  22209-2307 


Writing  for  NIRA  Publications 


The  Mechanics 


1 . All  copy  should  be  typed,  double-spaced, 
76  characters  per  line,  and  may  include  standard 
copy-editing  symbols.  The  Associated  Press 
Stylebook  and  Libel  Manual  is  used  at  NIRA. 

2.  Stories  must  include  the  name,  rate/rank 
and  telephone  number  (if  applicable)  of  the 
author  and  local  point  of  contact. 

3.  Complete  captioning  information  must  ac- 
company each  photograph  or  color  transparen- 
cy, including  full  identification  of  subjects  or 


theme  (who,  what,  where,  when  and  why).  In- 
clude the  photographer’s  name,  rate/rank  and 
duty  station. 

4.  if  a story  or  photos  are  being  provided  at 
the  request  of  a NIRA  staff  member,  indicate 
the  staff  member’s  name  and  the  date  and  sub- 
ject of  the  assignment  in  a cover  memo. 

5.  Include  a list  of  the  story’s  distribution.  We 
will  consider  simultaneous  releases,  but  we 
want  to  know  where  else  they  went. 


Editorial  Approaches 


All  Hands 

If  you  can  answer  “yes”  to  each  of  the 
following  five  questions,  AH  Hands  is  eager  to 
showcase  your  work  in  its  pages.  If  you’ve  put 
your  story  up  against  the  following  and  still  are 
not  sure  how  it  measures  up,  you  can  query 
the  editor  at  the  above  address  or  by  calling 
(202)  696-6874  or  AUTOVON  226-6874. 

• Is  the  feature  unusual?  Will  it  appeal  to  a 
broad  range  of  Navy  men  and  women? 

• Are  there  good  photographs,  either  color 
slides  or  black  and  white  prints,  that  effec- 
tively illustrate  the  story? 

• If  it  is  a “time-perishable”  story,  will  it  still 
be  of  interest  when  AH  Hands  “hits  the 
streets”  two  or  three  months  later? 

• Are  you  submitting  the  story  to  AH  Hands 
as  an  exclusive  — one  that  AH  Hands  can 
run  without  being  “scooped”  by  the  many 
other  Navy-interest  publications  with  much 
shorter  lead  times? 

• Is  the  story  concise  and  grammatically  cor- 
rect? Does  it  have  an  interesting  lead  and  a 
logical  ending? 

AH  Hands  does  not  usually  run  the  following 
stories:  changes  of  command,  poems,  mile- 
stones, reenlistments,  fiction  and  hometowners. 


Navy  Editor  Service 

Navy  Editor  Service  is  a monthly  feature  and 
art  service  for  editors  of  ship  and  shore  news- 
papers. It  contains  a variety  of  short  filler  items, 
informative  articles  on  the  Navy’s  Personal  Ex- 
cellence Program,  historical  features,  plus  re- 
prints of  Rights  and  Benefits  pieces  from  AH 
Hands.  It  also  supplies  line  art  and  photographs. 

Editors  are  encouraged  to  submit  articles  of 
wide  interest  that  they  would  like  to  share  and 
that  other  editors  can  use  in  their  publications. 
Articles  should  run  no  longer  than  three  double- 
spaced typed  pages.* 

WifeUne 

WifeHne  magazine  addresses  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  Navy  families.  Most  articles  focus 
on  information  about  Navy  resources  and  pro- 
grams available  to  families.  Articles  of  benefit 
to  Navy  families  — including  command-spon- 
sored programs  and  personal  experiences  — 
will  be  considered.* 

Other  NIRA  Products 

NIRA  also  publishes  Captain’s  Call  Kit,  the 
Public  Affairs  Planning  Guide  and  other  special 
products.  The  requirements  for  these  products 
vary  considerably  and  submissions  are  not 
usually  solicited. 


Write  to  the  editor  at  the  above  address  or  call  (202)696-6882  or  AUTOVON  226-6882. 


Photo  by  J02(SW)  Greg  Lewis 


Smokin’  down  the  landing 
ramp  on  a tank  landing 
ship,  a Marine  truck  under 
the  direction  of  a Seabee 
beachmaster  advances 
toward  the  beach  during 
joint  U.S. -Korean  “Team 
Spirit  ’87”  exercises. 
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Front  Cover:  “General  quarters  #2,”  by  Albert  Murray, 
shows  a Navy  blimp  sailor  firing  at  an  enemy  submarine  dur- 
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Back  Cover:  A Navy  NJROTC  student  stands  tall  during 
a recent  “field  day”  competition.  Photo  by  J02  Jodelle 
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Navy 

Currents 


Careers  in  education 

If  you’re  retiring  from  the  Navy,  a second  career 
in  education  might  be  just  what  you  need. 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a teacher  or 
administrator  in  education,  write  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  400  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20202,  ATTN;  Julie  Cave.  In- 
clude your  educational  background  — military 
and  civilian  — address,  the  grade  level  and 
subject  area  in  which  you  are  interested  in 
teaching.  □ 


Spouse  job  preference 

Military  spouses  seeking  jobs  at  their  sponsor’s 
duty  stations  may  now  receive  job  preference  at 
more  grade  levels. 

The  Military  Family  Act  of  1985,  which  gave 
preference  to  military  spouses  in  civil  service 
jobs  at  grades  GS-8  through  GS-15,  now 
includes  GS-5  through  GS-7  and  blue  collar 
jobs  at  similar  levels. 

To  be  eligible  for  hiring  preference,  the 
military  spouse  must  be  married  to  an  active 
duty  service  member,  accompany  the  sponsor 
on  a permanent  change  of  station  move,  and  be 
included  in  the  best-qualified  group  after  a com- 
petitive screening  process. 

To  find  out  about  available  jobs  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas,  application  procedures 
and  other  special  employment  programs  for 
family  members,  check  with  your  local  civilian 
personnel  office. □ 


Tuition  assistance  cut 

The  maximum  amount  the  Navy  will  pay  in  col- 
lege tuition  assistance  is  now  75  percent. 

Funding  constraints  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  sailors  requesting  tuition  assistance 
were  cited  reasons  for  this  change. 

The  policy  affects  Navy  people  in  pay  grades 
E-5  through  E-9  who  have  less  than  14  years  of 
active  service.  The  amount  of  college  tuition 


assistance  offered  to  other  Navy  people  is  75 
percent  and  remains  unchanged.  The  Navy  also 
continues  to  fund  high  school  courses  at  100 
percent. 

For  additional  information,  contact  your  Navy 
Campus  office.  □ 


Dental  premiums  set 

Active  duty  military  people  participating  in  the 
new  Dependent  Dental  Plan  will  have  $3.93 
deducted  from  their  paychecks  per  month  for 
one  dependent  or  $7.86  per  month  for  two  or 
more  dependents. 

The  dental  plan  covers  routine  preventive  and 
restorative  care.  Care  provided  under  the  plan 
includes  oral  exams,  teeth  cleaning  and 
polishing,  fluoride  treatments,  routine  dental  X- 
rays,  laboratory  exams  and  minor  treatment  for 
pain. 

Restorative  dental  care  covers  treatments 
such  as  fillings,  stainless  steel  crowns  for  baby 
teeth  and  repairs  to  dentures.  The  plan  does 
not  cover  braces,  tooth  extractions,  root  canals, 
porcelain  or  gold  crowns,  dentures  or  cosmetic 
dental  services. 

The  plan  goes  into  effect  Aug.  1.  Eligible 
spouses  and  children  will  be  automatically 
enrolled.  Service  members  not  wanting  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  had  until  June  30  to 
contact  their  personnel  office  to  avoid  having 
the  premium  deducted  from  their  pay.  Getting 
off  the  automatic  list  may  take  time,  and  money 
paid  in  cannot  be  recovered. □ 


Free  flight  insurance 

Scheduled  Airline  Ticket  Offices  (SATOs)  now 
give  free  flight  insurance  to  military  and  civilian 
people  who  purchase  airline  tickets  from  them. 

The  insurance,  called  “Tele-trip,”  is  offered 
through  SATOs  located  on  all  major  military  in- 
stallations in  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  insurance  is  not  available  in  New  York, 
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Oregon  or  Pennsylvania. 

SATO  services  are  available  to  active  duty 
people,  their  dependents,  reservists,  civilian 
employees  and  retirees.  Tickets  can  be  pur- 
chased for  personal  or  official  travel.  For  more 
information,  contact  your  local  SATO.D 
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Fire  in  the  night 


No  one  knows  for  sure  what  happened  or  why, 
but  USS  Stark  sailors  knew  what  had  to  be  done 
and  they  did  it. 


By  now,  the  words  of  Hull  Technician 
1st  Class  Michael  J.  O’Keefe  are  pain- 
fully familiar:  “There  was  an  explosion 
. . . There  were  flames  already  there  . . . 
I saw  a fireball  and  that’s  when  1 knew 
we  were  in  trouble.’’ 

There  are  many  questions  being  asked 
about  the  attack  that  killed  37  Navy  men 
on  USS  Stark  (FFG  31)  May  17  — ques- 
tions about  policy,  about  hardware, 
about  responsibility  and  irresponsibility. 
Some  of  those  questions  will  only  be 
answered  after  long  and  difficult  inves- 
tigations — some  will  never  be  answered 
at  all. 

But  there  is  one  thing  about  which 
there  is  no  question:  wherever  there  is  a 
threat  to  Navy  people,  whenever  ship- 
mates are  in  trouble,  there  will  be  U.S. 
sailors  going  in  to  help. 

As  O’Keefe  recalled,  “We  already  had 
water  pouring  in.  We  started  getting 
people  out  and  I made  another  tour  mak- 
ing sure  everybody  was  out  of  their 
bunks.  ...  In  the  berthing  compartment, 
the  lights  were  out.  You  really  couldn’t 
see  who  you  were  rescuing.  Myself,  I was 
just  going  by  and  grabbing  them  by  their 
hair  and  by  their  hands  and  pulling  them 
out  and  shoving  them  and  throwing  them 
EBDs  (emergency  breathing  devices)  and 
pushing  them  up  the  ladders.  ...  A cou- 
ple of  people  had  trouble  getting  out.  We 
got  them  out.’’ 

O’Keefe  and  nine  shipmates  were 


Stark  sailors  survey  the  damage  done  by 
Iraqi  missiles. 


awarded  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Medal  for  their  “quick  and  valiant  re- 
sponse in  damage  control  and  fire- 
fighting’’ as  they  continued  to  work  for 
36  hours  or  more  following  the  attack. 

To  some,  such  a courageous  response 
to  danger  seems  quite  remarkable; 
O’Keefe’s  comments  indicate  that,  to  the 
sailors  on  Stark,  saving  shipmates  and 
fighting  the  fire  were  more  or  less 
automatic. 

In  a press  conference  a few  days  after 


the  attack,  reporters  asked  O’Keefe  if  his 
attitude  toward  his  duty  had  changed 
following  the  disaster: 

Reporter:  “Will  you  continue  to  sail 
the  Gulf,  if  your  assignment  is  not 
over?’’ 

O’Keefe:  “Pardon  me,  sir?’’ 
Reporter:  “Will  you  continue  to  sail 
the  Gulf,  despite  what  happened  on  your 
ship?’’ 

O’Keefe:  “If  I get  assigned  there,  yes 
sir.’’D 
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In  memoriam 

USS  STARK  (FFG  31) 


BOLDUC,  Doran  Hilaire 

Seaman 

Born:  5 JUN  57 

Home:  Lacey,  Washington 

BROWN,  Braddy  Otis 

Boatswain’s  Mate  1st  Class 

Born:  13  JUL  58 

Home:  Bessemer,  Alabama 

CALKINS,  Jeffrey  Lawrence 

Fire  Controlman  3rd  Class 
Born:  27  SEP  66 

Home:  Mitchfield  Springs,  New  York 

CAOUETTE,  Mark  Robert 

Seaman 

Born:  10  JAN  61 

Home:  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

CILETTA,  John  Anthony  Jr. 

Boatswain’s  Mate  3rd  Class 

Born:  9 MAY  66 

Home:  Brigantine,  New  Jersey 

CLINEFELTER,  Brian  Michael 

Seaman  Recruit 

Born:  15  DEC  67 

Home:  Barstow,  California 

DANIELS,  Antonio  Armondo 

Operations  Specialist  2nd  Class 
Born:  7 AUG  65 

Home:  Greeleyville,  South  Carolina 

DeANGELIS,  Christopher  Warner 

Electronics  Technician  2nd  Class 

Born:  8 MAY  64 

Home:  Dumont,  New  Jersey 

DUNLAP,  James  Scott 

Interior  Communications  Electrician  2nd  Class 
Born:  22  JAN  67 

Home:  Osceola  Mills,  Pennsylvania 

ERWIN,  Steven  Thomas 

Sonar  Technician  (Surface)  Seaman 
Born:  8 NOV  64 
Home:  Troy,  Michigan 

FARR,  Jerry  Boyd 

Radioman  2nd  Class 
Born:  6 NOV  50 

Home:  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

FOSTER,  Vernon  Tyrone 

Senior  Chief  Quartermaster 
Born:  16  FEB  54 
Home:  Tallahassee,  Florida 


GRISSETT,  Dexter  Dwayne 

Radioman  Seaman  Apprentice 
Born:  11  JAN  68 
Home:  Macon,  Georgia 

HANSEN,  William  Ralph 

Fire  Controlman  3rd  Class 

Born:  1 1 FEB  65 

Home:  Reading,  Massachusetts 

HOMICKI,  Daniel 

Gunner’s  Mate  (Guns)  3rd  Class 

Born:  6 NOV  50 

Home:  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

JANUSIK,  Kenneth  Dale  Jr. 

Operations  Specialist  Seaman 

Born:  17  AUG  67 

Home:  Clearwater,  Florida 

KENDALL,  Steven  Edward 

Operations  Specialist  1st  Class 
Born:  27  JAN  57 
Home:  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

KISER,  Stephen  Greg 

Senior  Chief  Electrician’s  Mate 
Born:  20  APR  51 
Home:  Elkhart,  Indiana 

LOCKETT,  Ronnie  George 

Signalman  1st  Class 

Born:  6 DEC  56 

Home:  Bessemer,  Alabama 

MacMULLEN,  Thomas  Joseph 

Gunner’s  Mate  (Missiles)  1st  Class 

Born:  10  DEC  56 

Home:  Darby,  Pennsylvania 

MOLLER,  Charles  Thomas 

Electronics  Warfare  Technician  3rd  Class 

Born:  16  NOV  60 

Home:  Columbus,  Georgia 

PHELPS,  Jeffrey  Lee 

Seaman  Apprentice 

Born:  1 1 MAR  66 

Home:  Locust  Grove,  Virginia 

PIERCE,  Randy  Eugene 

Data  Systems  Technician  1st  Class 

Born:  1 JUN  58 

Home:  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 

PLONSKY,  James 

Gunner’s  Mate  (Guns)  3rd  Class 

Born:  3 JUN  64 

Home:  Van  Nuys,  California 

QUICK,  Kelly  Robert 

Electronics  Technician  3rd  Class 

Born:  17  SEP  66 

Home:  Swartz  Creek,  Michigan 


RYALS,  Earl  Patton 

Signalman  Seaman 
Born:  29  JUN  61 
Home:  Boca  Raton,  Florida 

SHIPPEE,  Robert  Laurence 

Senior  Chief  Fire  Controlman 
Born:  10  JUN  51 

Home:  Adams  Center,  Jefferson,  New  York 

SIBLEY,  Jeffrey  Curtis 

Signalman  Seaman 
Born:  3 JUN  65 
Home:  Metairie,  Louisiana 

STEPHENS,  Lee 

Operations  Specialist  3rd  Class 

Born:  7 JUL  63 

Home:  Pemberton,  Ohio 

STEVENS,  James  Russell 

Torpedoman’s  Mate  2nd  Class 

Born:  8 FEB  60 

Home:  Visalia,  California 

SUPPLE,  Martin  Jude 

Electronics  Technician  3rd  Class 

Born:  15  NOV  59 

Home:  North  Olmsted,  Ohio 

TWEADY,  Gregory  Lee 

Fire  Controlman  1st  Class 
Born:  11  JUL  50 
Home:  Champaign,  Illinois 

WATSON,  Joseph  Pearce 

Electronics  Warfare  Technician  3rd  Class 

Born:  25  NOV  61 

Home:  Ferndale,  Michigan 

WEAVER,  Wayne  Richard 

Electronics  Technician  3rd  Class 
Born:  7 APR  65 

Home:  New  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

WELDON,  Terance  Donald 

Operations  Specialist  Seaman 
Born:  20  FEB  67 
Home:  Coram,  New  York 

WILSON,  Lloyd  Anthony 

Interior  Communications  Electrician  2nd  Class 
Born:  12  JAN  63 

Home:  Summerville,  South  Carolina 

ULMER,  Vincent  Lenard 

Seaman 

Born:  17  JAN  66 

Home:  Bay  Minette,  Alabama 
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‘Yes,  they  were  heroes’  I 


''And  because  they  were  heroes,  let  us  not  forget  this:  that  for  all  the  lovely  spring  and 
summer  days  we  will  never  share  with  them  again,  for  every  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
that  will  seem  empty  without  them,  there  will  be  other  moments,  too.  Moments  when  we 
see  the  light  of  discovery  in  young  eyes,  eyes  that  see  for  the  first  time  the  world  around 
them  and  know  the  sweep  of  history  and  wonder:  'Why  is  there  such  a place  as  America? 
And  how  is  it  that  such  a precious  gift  is  mine?’"’ 


Mayport,  Fla.  — “God  bless  the  men 
and  families  of  the  USS  Stark."  So  said 
the  signs  along  the  road  to  the  Mayport 
Naval  Station. 

At  the  Naval  Station,  the  memorial 
service  was  set  to  commence  in  a specially 
decorated  hangar.  The  guest  speaker  was 
to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Ronald  Reagan. 

The  people  filed  into  their  seats:  the 
families  of  the  dead  on  the  left,  the 
families  of  the  survivors  on  the  right. 
Members  of  a larger  family  — the  Navy 
family  — gathered  in  seats  in  the  back 
of  the  hangar. 

As  the  President  approached  the 
podium,  the  ceiling  recirculating  fans 
came  to  a halt.  Silence  enveloped  the 
crowd.  The  President  gave  his  speech: 
“Yes,  they  were  heroes,”  he  promised 


the  assembled  mourners. 

Then  a Navy  trumpeter  played 
“taps.”  The  effect  was,  in  its  own  way, 
just  as  shattering  as  the  Exocet  missile 
that  struck  Stark.  All  over  the  han- 
gar, people  bowed  their  heads.  Tears 
streamed  down  dozens  of  faces.  Searing 
cries  of  emotional  pain  rang  out  clearly 
in  the  hushed  building. 

“Strength  for  Freedom.”  The  watch- 
words on  the  Stark  crest  that  hung  up  in 
front  of  the  gathering  are  etched  forever 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who 
were  there. 

The  strength  needed  to  endure  the 
coming  days  and  months  will  not  be  the 
strength  of  ships  and  weapons,  not 
military  might.  It  will  be  the  strength  of 
the  human  heart,  the  strength  that  is 
there  when  a family  comes  closer  to- 


gether, in  its  time  of  loss.  The  Navy 
family  has  shown  that  kind  of  strength 
before,  and  it  will  be  strong  now. 

Aboard  ships  sailing  the  oceans  of  the 
world,  sailors  mourn  the  loss  of  their 
shipmates.  But  they  are  also  more 
vigilant.  Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  Gary 
Clinefelter  of  Mayport,  whose  son  Brian 
was  one  of  the  crewmembers  killed,  said 
it  best:  “I  need  to  keep  working.”  Presi- 
dent Reagan  publicly  commended 
Clinefelter. 

In  the  end,  the  “strength  for  freedom” 
that  really  matters  comes  from  profes- 
sionalism afloat  and  ashore:  the  heroism 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  USS  Stark  and 
the  courage  and  rededication  of  those 
who  survive  them.D 

— Story  and  photos  by 
PHI  Chuck  Mussi 
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Navy  PT  boats 
at  Normandy 

The  forgotten  warriors  of  the  English  Channel 


Like  a forgotten  child  of  history,  the 
U.S.  Navy  PT  boat  and  the  significant 
role  it  played  in  operations  in  the  English 
Channel  before,  during,  and  after  the 
Normandy  invasion  on  June  6,  1944, 
have  often  gone  unnoticed  in  the  caval- 
cade of  events  surrounding  that  turbulent 
time  and  place. 

These  small,  sleek,  high-speed  mahog- 
any patrol-torpedo  boats,  manned  by 
hard-fighting  sailors,  participated  gal- 
lantly with  Allied  forces  in  breaching 
Hitler’s  “Fortress  Europe’’  at  the 
beaches  of  Normandy. 

The  U.S.  Navy’s  PT  boat  war  in  the 
English  Channel  was  led  by  an  extraor- 
dinary naval  officer  whose  name  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  PT  operations  in 
World  War  II.  That  man  is  John  D. 
Bulkeley,  Rear  Admiral  (ret.),  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Navy’s  Board  of  Inspection 
and  Survey  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Bulkeley  received  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  his  stubborn  PT  boat  defense  of 
Bataan  in  1942  and  was  squadron  com- 
mander of  the  PT  boats  that  took  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur  and  his  staff  off 
Corregidor.  He  was  well-known  as  a 
courageous  and  resourceful  PT  com- 
mander when,  in  March  1944,  shortly 
after  his  return  stateside  from  combat 
duties  in  New  Guinea,  he  was  asssigned 
to  the  European  Theater  to  head  up  PT 
operations  in  the  English  Channel. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  with  the  Allied 
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Lt.Cmdr.  John  D.  Bulkeley 


invasion  of  France  imminent,  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  tasked  to  conduct  “special” 
operations  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Navy:  transporting  to  and  from  France 
agents  and  equipment  for  support  of  the 
French  Resistance.  Small,  versatile,  high- 
speed boats  that  could  operate  in  the  nar- 
row waters  of  the  English  Channel  were 
needed  to  carry  out  these  clandestine 
missions. 

In  response  to  this  need,  PT  Task 
Group  122,  consisting  of  three  boats,  was 
hastily  commissioned  at  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  sent  to  England.  The  three 


Higgins  boats,  PTs  71,  72  and  199  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  then- 
Lieutenant  Commander  Bulkeley. 

Based  at  Dartmouth,  England,  Bul- 
keley’s  boats  carried  out  these  dangerous 
night  time  shuttling  operations  between 
England  and  German-occupied  France 
under  very  harrowing  conditions.  A typ- 
ical cross-channel  mission  required  the 
PTs  to  pass  through  German  convoy 
lanes  and  minefields  while  trying  to  avoid 
detection  by  German  radar.  Once  near 
the  French  coast,  the  boats  would  anchor 
just  off  the  beach,  often  under  the  noses 
of  German  beach  guards  and  shore  bat- 
teries. The  incoming  agents  would  be  put 
ashore  and  outgoing  agents  would  be 
picked  up  for  the  return  dash  to 
England. 

In  order  to  keep  their  mission  a secret 
from  the  enemy  if  captured  or  sunk,  the 
PTs  posed  as  air  and  sea  rescue  craft, 
carrying  phony  dispatches  and  log  entries 
directing  the  boats  to  proceed  to  a cer- 
tain area  to  look  for  a downed  pilot.  To 
complete  the  ruse,  none  of  the  boats  car- 
ried weapons  and  all  officers  and  men 
were  unarmed.  The  PT  crews  never  knew 
the  identity  of  the  people  they  carried. 

These  perilous  sorties  continued  on  a 
regular  basis  through  June  4,  two  days 
before  D-Day.  Due  to  this  essential  link 

A screen  of  sea  spray  envelopes  a 
swift,  powerful  PT  on  patrol. 
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in  communication  between  Allied  head- 
quarters and  the  French  Resistance  be- 
ing kept  open  by  Bulkeley’s  PTs,  vital  in- 
telligence critical  to  the  Allied  landings 
at  Normandy  was  obtained. 

For  example,  it  was  learned  that  Field 
Marshal  Erwin  Rommel  was  going  to  his 
home  at  Ulm,  Germany,  to  be  with  his 
wife,  Lucy,  for  her  birthday.  Field  Mar- 
shal Gerd  Von  Rundstedt  and  other  Ger- 
man generals  had  gone  to  Rennes,  near 
Paris,  for  a war  map  exercise,  concluding 
that  the  tides  were  wrong  for  an  Allied 
invasion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  Bulkeley 
was  called  upon  to  make  crossings  of  the 
Channel,  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  to 
Bale  de  La  Seine  on  the  French  coast 
near  Le  Havre.  Once  there,  he  and  his 
men  were  to  land  and  collect  a bucket  of 
sand  every  50  yards  up  the  beach  and 
return  the  buckets  to  headquarters.  The 
reason  for  this  unorthodox  mission  was 
to  allow  headquarters  to  determine  if  the 
sand  on  the  beaches  near  the  Normandy 
landing  sites  could  sustain  the  weight  of 
tanks. 


Minesweepers  (right)  explode  mines 
off  Utah  Beach;  (far  right)  PTs  in 
echelon  formation. 


During  one  of  the  early  sand-gathering 
forays,  a desperate  encounter  between 
Bulkeley  and  a German  beach  guard 
took  place.  While  carrying  a bucket  of 
sand  back  to  his  boat,  Bulkeley  con- 
fronted a German  soldier  who  had  sud- 
denly materialized  on  the  darkened 
beach.  As  startled  as  both  of  them  were, 
Bulkeley  recovered  from  his  surprise 


before  the  German  could  unsling  his 
rifle.  Throwing  the  contents  of  his  bucket 
into  the  guard’s  face,  Bulkeley  attacked 
his  adversary.  They  struggled  briefly,  and 
the  guard  was  strangled. 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  22  boats- 
wain’s mates  were  assigned  to  the  PT 
squadron.  This  was  not  unusual  in  itself, 
but  all  of  them  were  from  Hollywood 
and  all  were  expert  archers! 

These  men  were  specialists  in  the 
motion  picture  industry.  In  western 
movies  or  other  films  requiring  bow-and- 
arrow  sequences,  they  shot  arrows  into  ' 
the  backs  of  the  cowboys  during  Indian 
battle  scenes.  The  archers  were  capable 
of  hitting  a target  at  fifty  yards  with 
deadly  accuracy. 

The  Navy  had  assigned  them  to  this 
particular  mission  to  support  the  PTs  in 
encounters  with  beach  guards.  Instead  of 
using  guns  to  defend  the  sand  collectors, 
the  archers  would  quietly  dispatch  any 
curious  guards  with  well-placed  arrows, 
thus  preventing  a general  alert  that  would 
ensue  from  gunfire. 

Shortly  after  the  Bale  de  La  Seine  as- 
signment, word  was  passed  that  German 
E-boats,  the  enemy’s  counterpart  to  the 
PT,  were  stepping  up  activity  in  the 
Channel.  Operating  from  the  German- 
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held  port  of  Cherbourg,  these  deadly 
raiders  were  taking  a heavy  toll  on  Allied 
ships  entering  the  Channel  enroute  to  in- 
vasion staging  ports  in  England.  This 
serious  threat  to  the  invasion  had  to  be 
eliminated,  and  it  was  Bulkeley’s  job  to 
see  that  this  was  done. 

Hurriedly,  67  additional  PT  boats 
were  sent  to  England  to  flesh  out  the 
skeleton  squadron  Bulkeley  had  been 
operating  with  since  March.  Berthed  at 
Portland,  Dartmouth  and  other  areas, 
the  new  arrivals  barely  had  time  to  set- 
tle in  before  being  ordered  to  sail  into  the 
fray  against  the  E-Boats. 

German  patrol  boats  didn’t  relish  the 
idea  of  taking  on  the  PTs  that  were  con- 
I ducting  nightly  sweeps  in  the  Channel. 

I The  E-boat’s  top  speed  was  34  knots 
i compared  to  the  PT  boat’s  40  knots-plus. 
j Also,  the  PT  boats  were  packing  a 
j 37mm,  rapid  fire,  belt-fed  anti-tank  gun 


aimed  by  tracer  sighting.  E-boats  were 
not  similarly  armed. 

Bulkeley’s  squadrons  engaged  the 
enemy  with  such  ferocity  that  the  harried 
E-boat  fleet  did  more  running  than 
fighting  and  preferred  to  stay  put  in  their 
safe  haven  of  Cherbourg  when  the  PTs 
were  loose,  which  was  all  the  time.  The 
PTs  would  wait  for  them  to  come  back 
out  if  they  dared  — which  they  didn’t. 

With  PTs  on  patrol.  E-boat  depreda- 
tions fell  off  to  such  a degree  that  by  the 
eve  of  the  invasion,  they  no  longer  posed 
a major  threat  to  Allied  shipping.  They 
either  stayed  holed  up  in  Cherbourg  or 
moved  their  operations  to  Le  Havre. 

By  the  first  of  June,  Bulkeley,  now 
task  group  commander  in  charge  of  all 
PT  operations  involving  D-Day,  could 
concentrate  on  his  most  critical  mission 
— clearing  the  way  for  the  Allied  naval 
assault  at  Normandy. 


The  role  of  the  PTs  was  to  escort  1 10 
minesweepers  assigned  to  clear  assault 
areas.  From  the  morning  of  June  5 
through  the  morning  of  June  6,  PTs 
stayed  with  the  sweepers  as  they  cleared 
sea  lanes  and  fire  support  areas  within 
a half  mile  of  the  French  coast.  Behind 
them,  and  depending  on  them,  was  the 
greatest  invasion  armada  ever  assembled. 
Solid  lines  of  warships  and  landing  craft, 
moving  eight  columns  abreast  and  over 
30  miles  long,  were  following  in  the  PTs’ 
wake. 

The  sweepers  and  PTs  were  ordered 
“to  proceed  with  the  utmost  determina- 
tion regardless  of  the  losses.”  In  short, 
no  PT  boat  or  minesweeper  was  to  stop 
to  pick  up  survivors  should  the  other  be 
hit. 

The  mine-clearing  in  the  assault  lanes 
began  at  midnight  on  June  6 and  con- 
tinued through  5:15  a.m.  when  the  pre- 
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invasion  bombardment  would  begin. 
Often  under  the  gaze  of  German  shore 
batteries,  the  sweepers  and  PTs  did  the 
best  they  could  in  clearing  the  boat  lanes 
and  bombardment  areas  of  deadly 
mines.  It  was  a nerve-wracking  experi- 
ence for  both  the  sweepers  and  their  PT 
escorts.  Throughout  that  long  night,  the 
stuttering  cough  of  machine  guns  and  ex- 
plosions punctuated  the  darkness  as  PT 
boat  gunners  helped  dispatch  lethal 
mines  that  crossed  their  path. 

When  the  assault  began,  some  PTs  re- 
mained on  station,  rescuing  survivors 
from  ships  and  landing  craft  sunk  by 
enemy  gunfire  or  unswept  mines.  Others 
returned  to  England  to  refuel  and  rearm. 
Once  topped  off  with  gas  and  ammo, 
they  turned  back  to  Normandy  to  relieve 
their  sister  boats. 

In  the  American  sector  at  Utah  Beach, 
the  PTs,  along  with  destroyers  and  gun- 
boats, set  up  a defensive  perimeter 
against  E-boats  that  tried  to  attack  oper- 
ations on  the  beach.  Designated  the 
“Mason  Line,”  this  anchored  barricade 
of  PTs  extended  at  right  angles  to  the 
beach  for  five  and  a quarter  miles. 

Within  the  line  was  a group  of  three 
PTs  designated  as  attackers,  or  “the  hit 
squad,”  that  would  engage  German  craft 
attempting  a breakthrough.  Three  times. 
E-boats  tried  to  crack  the  line  and  three 
times  they  were  chased  off  or  blasted  out 
of  the  water. 

In  addition  to  holding  German  sea- 
borne raiders  at  bay,  the  PTs  also  took 
on  the  task  of  shooting  out  “pathfinder” 
flares  dropped  by  German  aircraft.  At 
night,  the  Luftwaffe  would  send  a “path- 
finder” plane  over  the  assault  area  and 
drop  float  flares  as  a point  of  aim  for  the 
bombers  that  followed.  The  PTs  had  to 
chase  these  flares  down  and  sink  them 
by  machine  gun  fire  before  the  bombs 
fell. 

Top  brass  inspected  the  beaches  regu- 

A PT  (far  right)  takes  Adm.  Harold  R. 
Stark,  then  commander  of  Naval 
Forces  Europe,  to  invasion 
beachhead;  (right)  PTs  use  captured 
Cherbourg  as  a temporary  base. 


larly.  The  swift  PT  boats  transported 
such  military  dignitaries  as  Generals 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  Omar  Bradley, 
Courtney  Hodges,  Henry  “Hap”  Arnold 
and  George  Patton  to  the  assault  areas. 
During  the  actual  invasion,  PTs  were 
assigned  to  each  flagship  to  shuttle  im- 
portant dispatches  or  personnel. 

After  nearly  three  weeks  of  busy  sup- 
port off  the  Normandy  beaches,  the  PTs 
were  ordered  to  Cherbourg  on  June  25 
to  act  as  decoys  in  drawing  fire  from 
German  shore  batteries  there.  When  the 
Germans  opened  up  on  the  gutsy  PTs, 
it  would  give  away  the  battery  locations 
and  Allied  cruisers  and  battleships  stand- 
ing by  could  knock  out  the  German 
positions. 

The  PTs  started  about  10,000  yards 
out  from  a place  called  the  Mole  where 
three  old  French  forts  were  located.  The 
boats  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  gunfire 
expected,  parallel  to  the  Mole.  The  Ger- 
man gunners  didn’t  cut  loose  until  the 
PTs  were  within  500  yards  of  the  forts. 

During  one  of  the  first  salvos  fired 
from  the  German  88mm  guns,  the  shock 
of  a near  miss  knocked  out  the  engines 
on  one  of  the  PTs  and  it  went  dead  in 


the  water.  As  succeeding  salvos  rained  . 
about  the  beleaguered  boat,  the  engine- 
man  and  others  worked  feverishly  to  get 
the  engines  going  again.  At  the  last  possi- 
ble moment,  they  succeeded,  making 
good  their  escape. 

After  neutralizing  the  Nazi  gun  bat- 
teries, the  Allies  were  able  to  close  in  on 
Cherbourg  by  both  land  and  sea.  Cher- 
bourg fell  to  the  Allies  on  June  26,  1944. 

In  other  operations  in  the  Cherbourg 
sector,  PT  boats  screened  minesweepers  ■ 
during  entry  into  Cherbourg  Harbor. 
The  harbor  itself  was  cluttered  with  the 
wreckage  of  scuttled  ships,  and  the  docks 
were  completely  destroyed.  Coupling  this 
with  mines,  the  enemy  created  a night-  ■ 
mare  for  the  sweepers  and  their  escort. 

While  leading  the  sweepers  into  the 
harbor,  one  of  the  PTs  ran  across  a i 
floating  mine  and  fired  on  it  with  its  i 
37mm,  detonating  the  mine  in  an  im-  ! 
pressive  pyrotechnic  display  that  rocked  | 
the  harbor.  Yet,  despite  such  alertness  on  I 
the  part  of  the  PTs,  two  of  the  sweepers  ; 
struck  mines  that  claimed  the  lives  of  all  1 
onboard. 

Following  action  at  Cherbourg, 
Bulkeley’s  PTs  continued  to  patrol  the 
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Mason  Line  until  the  end  of  July,  when 
they  were  withdrawn  from  Normandy 
and  given  the  assignment  of  disrupting 
enemy  shipping  between  the  Channel 
Islands  and  the  German  garrisons  still 
holding  out  at  St.  Malo  and  lie  de 
Cezembre. 

In  carrying  out  this  mission,  the  PTs 
reinforced  their  reputation  by  engaging 
and  harassing  German  ships  with  what 
was  by  now  trademark  ferocity.  Torpedo 
trails  and  machine  gun  fire  provided  con- 
stant reminders  to  the  enemy  that  PTs 
were  on  the  prowl.  Desperate  encounters 
at  close  quarters  were  routine  occur- 
rences until  August  18  when  St.  Malo  fell 
and  German  sea-going  traffic  between 
the  Channel  Islands  ceased. 

Meanwhile,  other  PT  boats  assisted 


the  British  Navy  in  the  blockade  of  Le 
Havre.  Combat  between  the  PTs  and 
German  destroyers.  E-boats  and  mine- 
layers took  place  in  this  sector  night  after 
night  throughout  August  1944.  The  PT 
attacks  were  so  effective  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to 
reinforce  Le  Havre.  It  fell  to  the  Allies 
that  September. 

After  Le  Havre,  PT  boats  continued 
to  carry  out  their  varied  missions  until 
the  French  coasts  were  solidly  under 
Allied  control.  Some  of  the  PT  squad- 
rons were  sent  back  to  the  states  for  over- 
haul and  assignment  to  the  Pacific  The- 
ater. However,  other  squadrons  re- 
mained at  Cherbourg  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1945,  rescuing  striken 
sailors  from  torpedoed  ships  and  main- 


taining patrols  to  prevent  enemy  landings 
on  the  Cotentin  Peninsula. 

Throughout  the  entire  Normandy 
campaign  and  related  actions,  Bulkeley 
and  his  PT  crews  set  standards  of  cour- 
age and  zeal  that  became  the  hallmark 
of  the  Navy’s  daring  boat  service  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations.  □ 

— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 
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Personal  excellence, 
right  from  the  start 


One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Navy’s 
Personal  Excellence  program  is  to  play 
a vital  role  in  cultivating  the  youth  of 
America  — ensuring  that  the  widest  pos- 
sible selection  of  the  young  American 
men  and  women  are  attracted  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Navy  way  of  life. 
According  to  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Adm.  Carlisle  A.H.  Trost,  nothing  less 
than  the  national  security  depends  on  it. 

Hundreds  of  retired  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  officers  and  en- 
listed people,  who  serve  as  Naval  Junior 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Candidate 
(NJROTC)  instructors,  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Navy  toward  attainment 
of  this  goal. 

NJROTC  is  available  to  students  in 
grades  9 through  12  at  hundreds  of 
secondary  schools  around  the  nation. 
The  program’s  classroom  curriculum 
emphasizes  citizenship,  leadership,  basic 
naval  orientation,  history,  sea  power, 
seamanship,  navigation,  oceanography 
and  meteorology. 

Classroom  academics  are  augmented 
throughout  the  year  by  rifle  and  drill 
teams,  various  school  activities,  orienta- 
tion cruises,  flights,  visits  to  naval  shore 
activities,  and  military  training.  Uni- 
forms, textbooks,  training  aids,  travel, 
a portion  of  instructors’  salaries,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  are  provided  for 
by  the  Navy. 

It  is  easy  for  the  Navy  to  support  a 
program  like  NJROTC  because,  as  Trost 
said  recently,  it  is  a microcosm  of  all  the 

NJROTC  student  Walter  Brown 
reaches  his  20th  pull  up. 


Navy’s  pride  and  professionalism  objec- 
tives. 

“What  you  are  doing,’’  Trost  told 
attendees  at  the  1987  National  NJROTC 
Conference,  “is  expressing  Juvenal’s 


1,800-year-old  idea  of  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano  — a sound  mind  in  a 
healthy  body.’’ 

Trost  pointed  out  that,  in  most  cases, 
typical  teen-age  behavioral  problems  are 
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reduced  and  academic  achievement 
strengthened  when  students  participate  in 
NJROTC. 

“NJROTC  units  offer  an  exciting 
alternative,  a counterproposal  of  great 
force  — that  commitment  can  be  fun, 
that  one’s  respect  for  one’s  self  should 
never  exclude  a concern  for  others,  and 
that  nothing  is  so  gratifying  as  con- 
tributing to  a larger  success,”  he  said. 

The  NJROTC  program,  which  is  over- 


seen by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Training,  is  in  place  at  241  high 
schools  in  39  states,  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  Guam.  There  are  more  than 
30,000  high  school  students  taking  part 
in  NJROTC  programs  nationwide. 

“About  half  the  NJROTC  students 
across  the  country' eventually  join  the 
military,”  said  Capt.  Charles  Futch, 
NJROTC  area  manager  for  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  where  about  2,000  students 


participate  in  the  program. 

But  Futch  said  NJROTC  is  an  “elec- 
tive” program,  not  a recruiting  program. 
“The  elective  gives  the  students  a chance, 
at  an  early  age,  to  see  if  they’re  interested 
in  the  military  and  possibly  receive  an 
ROTC  scholarship  or  Naval  Academy 
appointment.” 

For  more  information  on  NJROTC, 
students  or  their  parents  should  contact 
their  high  school  guidance  counselors.  □ 


Nation’s  top  NJROTC  student 

Story  and  photos  by  Dave  Fraker 


Maria  Cerda,  17,  always  seemed 
destined  to  do  great  things. 

The  second  child  born  to  Geronimo 
and  Oralia  Cerda  started  walking  at 
seven  months,  started  reading  at  five 
years,  and  started  competing  to  be 
number  one  in  first  grade. 

Today  the  Sanger  High  School  Junior 
is  number  one  in  her  class  of  455 
students,  with  a perfect  4.0  grade  point 
average,  is  the  student  body  vice- 
president,  and  was  just  honored  as  the 
number  one  Navy  Junior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  student  in  the  nation. 

The  Gilliam  Award  is  given  each  year 
to  one  NJROTC  student  who  has 
achieved  the  highest  standard  in  aca- 
demic achievement  in  the  nation.  There 
are  241  active  NJROTC  units  in  the  na- 
tion. Sanger’s  has  more  than  200 
NJROTC  students. 

Joe  Gilliam  was  an  education  specialist 
and  served  as  director  of  the  NJROTC 
program  before  he  died  of  cancer  in 
1983.  Maria  is  the  third  recipient  of  the 
award  named  in  his  honor. 

“Mother  always  encouraged  us,”  she 
said.  “She  would  read  to  us  when  we 
were  young  and  always  told  me  I could 
do  anything,  if  I put  my  mind  to  it. 

“My  parents  wanted  us  to  have  the 
opportunities  they  never  had.  My  dad 
worked  in  the  fields  for  many  years.  Now 
he  works  in  a fruit-packing  house  and  my 
mother  is  a housewife.” 


Gilliam  award  winner,  Maria  Cerda,  and  her  mother 
play  with  the  youngest  of  her  four  brothers  in  their 
Sanger,  Calif,  home,  near  Fresno. 
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Maria  has  four  brothers.  Her  oldest  is 
an  aeronautical  engineering  student  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis. 
Two  others  attend  Sanger  schools  and 
her  youngest  brother,  Jose,  4,  is  getting 
ready  to  start  kindergarten. 

“My  parents,  especially  my  father,  are 
very  protective  of  me  — he  does  not 
allow  me  to  date,”  Maria  said  during  a 
recent  interview  conducted  in  the 
NJROTC  classrooms  at  the  high  school. 

“When  I told  him  I might  want  to  go 
to  Harvard,  he  said,  ‘Can’t  you  find  a 
college  in  Fresno?’  But,  I think,  little  by 
little,  they  will  let  me  go.” 

Maria  is  a person  who  likes  to  get  in- 
volved in  many  different  things.  She  is 
interested  in  medicine,  politics,  engineer- 
ing, and  wants  to  help  people. 

Not  only  are  her  school  hours  filled  to 
capacity,  but  after  school  she  tutors  a 
seventh  grader  and  a first  grader. 

Her  mother  thinks  Maria  would  make 
a good  senator.  Retired  Navy  captain 
John  Nicholson,  director  of  Sangers’ 
NJROTC  unit,  says  Maria  is  a “superb 
leader,”  and  suggests  that  her  credentials 
make  her  a strong  candidate  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  a military  academy. 


What  does  Maria  say?  “Right  now  I 
am  not  sure  what  school  I want  to  go  to 
or  what  I want  to  study.  I do  know  I 
don’t  want  to  get  stuck  behind  a desk. 
After  college,  I see  myself  doing 
something,  then  going  back  to  college. 

“This  summer  I hope  to  visit  the  Air 
Force  Academy  and  I would  like  to  visit 
Harvard.” 

Maria  says  competing  is  what  moti- 
vates her.  She  was  a finalist  in  the  Miss 
Californian  American  Coed  Pageant  in 
May  and  was  selected  as  one  of  sbc  fi- 
nalists (out  of  200  competitors)  for  a Stu- 
dent Seat  on  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education,  where  she  will  represent  all 
California  students.  She  is  also  president 
of  the  Chicano  and  Latino  Youth  Lead- 
ership Conference. 

So  how  does  she  have  time  for  school? 
“1  really  have  to  budget  and  use  my  time 
wisely,”  she  said.  “School  does  not  come 
easy  for  me,  1 have  to  work  for  every 
grade  I get.” 

Besides  her  mother,  Maria  says 
Pauline  Tolentino,  a close  family  friend, 
is  an  important  influence.  “We  spend  a 
lot  of  time  together  and  she  puts  the 
world  into  perspective  for  me.  She  gives 


me  the  point  of  view  of  an  older  person 
and  is  always  there  when  1 need  a 
friend.” 

Pauline  is  a research  adjustment 
specialist  for  the  Bank  of  Fresno  and 
said,  “1  am  always  truthful  with  Maria. 
She  may  not  understand  why  her  family 
is  so  strict  with  her,  but  she  will  thank 
them  for  it  later  on. 

“She  is  very  energetic  and  sets  high 
goals  for  herself,  but  I tell  her  not  to  get 
heartbroken  over  not  winning  some 
honor,  because  there  are  other  straight- 
A students  in  the  world.” 

Maria  is  not  sure  if  the  military  is  for 
her,  but  likes  the  NJROTC  current 
events  class.  “With  my  busy  schedule,  1 
don’t  have  time  to  stay  current  on  United 
States  and  world  events,  but  I can 
through  the  world  events  class. 

“1  also  realize  winning  the  Gilliam 
Award  could  open  many  doors  for  me.” 

Maria  Cerda  has  one  more  year  of 
high  school  left  and  she  has  no  intention 
of  slowing  down.  “1  want  to  continue  to 
experience  things  and  broaden  my  hori- 
zons. 1 think  God  has  an  ultimate  plan 
for  me  and  I have  plenty  of  time  to 
discover  it.”D 

Fraker  is  editor  of  The  Golden  Eagle,  at 
NAS  Lemoore,  Calif. 

Encouraged  by  her  parents  to  excel, 
Cerda  tops  a class  of  455  with  a 4.0 
grade  point  average  and  tutors  others. 
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Upgrading  security 


The  Navy  is  taking  steps  to  strengthen  its 
abiiity  to  protect  its  peopie,  instaiiations 
and  equipment  from  terrorism. 


As  many  as  21 ,000  Navy  people  from 
a variety  of  ratings  soon  will  find  them- 
selves in  the  security  business,  as  part  of 
a worldwide  effort  to  improve  the  Navy’s 
ability  to  thwart  terrorism. 

A January  directive  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Navy’s  office  ordered  a restruc- 
turing of  the  Navy  Security  Force  (NSF) 
“to  strengthen  its  ability  to  defeat  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  service  members, 
dependents  and  resources.” 

The  directive  identified  anti-terrorist 
measures  as  an  essential  element  of  every 
command’s  mission,  and  called  for: 

• Training  and  deploying  law  enforce- 
ment and  guard  forces  for  greater  anti- 
terrorism  effect; 

• Training  and  deploying  large  num- 
bers of  Navy  personnel  as  Auxiliary 
Security  Forces  (ASF)  to  augment  per- 
manent security  forces; 

• Reintroducing  weapons  proficiency 
as  an  essential  skill  of  naval  personnel; 

• Assigning  Marines  to  security  forces 
to  provide  pertinent  training  in  develop- 
ment of  combat  arms  skills  and  weapons 
discipline  to  security  force  personnel;  and 

• Integrating  security  forces  at  major 
Navy  installations  to  ensure  continuity  of 
purpose  in  providing  maximum  effective 
anti-terrorist  defense  of  installations  and 
associated  area  of  responsibility. 

The  initial  reorganization  of  the  Navy 
Security  Force  has  already  begun.  The 
first  sailors  to  begin  security  duties  under 
the  reorganization  have  completed  their 
training,  and  by  this  summer  Marine 
cadres  will  begin  training  members  of  the 


Navy  Security  Force  and  Auxiliary  Se- 
curity Force  in  anti-terrorism  weapons 
and  tactics. 

Under  the  reorganization,  the  NSF  will 
consist  of  about  1,700  members  of  the 
master-at-arms  rating,  6,000  naval  per- 
sonnel from  traditionally  sea-going  rat- 
ings and  5, (XX)  civilian  security  guards 
assigned  to  the  security  force  on  a full- 
time basis. 

Assigning  members  of  sea-going  rat- 
ings to  the  NSF  not  only  upgrades  secur- 
ity, but  also  provides  additional  shore 
duty  opportunities  for  members  of  those 
ratings. 

As  many  as  15,(X)0  other  Navy  people 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Navy  Security 
Force  as  members  of  the  Auxiliary  Secu- 
rity Force  (ASF)  on  a collateral  duty 
basis.  Installation  hosts  and  non-deploy- 
ing tenant  activities  will  provide  most  of 
these  part-time  security  force  members, 
who  will  not  come  from  any  particular 
rating.  The  ASF  is  to  be  sized  to  rein- 
force permanent  security  forces  and  per- 
mit full  manning  of  posts  and  patrols 
during  heightened  security  conditions. 
Their  mission  will  be  to  perform  security 
duties  with  regular  security  personnel. 
For  instance,  they  may  be  assigned  to 
accompany  regular  security  personnel  in 
a patrol  car.  In  some  cases,  they  will  be 
required  to  carry  weapons.  The  number 
of  times  per  month  they  will  be  required 
to  stand  watch  will  be  up  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  installation’s  commanding 
officer. 

Members  of  the  auxiliary  security 


force  will  be  trained  by  Marines  stationed 
at  approximately  80  installations.  Aux- 
iliary Security  Forces  at  bases  without 
Marine  cadres  will  be  trained  by  Marine 
mobile  training  teams. 

Navy  personnel,  other  than  rated 
masters-at-arms  — assigned  to  the  Navy 
Security  Force  on  a full-time  basis,  will 
go  to  a four-week  course  at  the  Navy 
Security  Guard  School  at  Lakehurst, 
N.J.,  prior  to  being  assigned  to  a duty 
station.  The  course  provides  firearms 
training,  including  .45  and  .38  qualifica- 
tion and  familiarization  training  with  the 
12-gauge  shotgun. 

In  fiscal  year  1990,  formal  Navy  secu- 
rity training  will  be  centralized  at  a new 
security  school  co-located  with  U.S.  Air 
Force  Security  Police  Academy,  Lack- 
land  AFB,  where  Marine  military  police 
are  now  trained. 

Eventually,  the  master-at-arms  rating 
will  have  three  separate  specialties:  law 
enforcement  specialist,  physical  security 
specialist,  and  military  investigator.  A 
Navy  security  guard  NEC  has  already 
been  established  for  graduates  of  the 
Navy  Security  Guard  School  at  Lake- 
hurst. 

The  proposed  Naval  Security  Training 
Center  at  Lackland  AFB,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  is  expected  to  commence  opera- 
tions in  January  1990.  It  will  assume  all 
Navy  security  training  for  active  duty 
personnel,  including  the  master-at-arms 
conversion  course.  Auxiliary  security 
personnel  will  continue  to  be  trained 
locally  by  Marines. □ 
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They  floated  serenely  above  the 
sea,  but  U.S.  Navy  airships  could 
deal  death  and  destruction  to  the 
enemy  below. 


he  U-boat  suddenly  shook  with  the  concussion  of 
the  unexpected  explosion.  Loose  deck  plates  lifted 
and  clanged  beneath  the  feet  of  stunned  crewmen. 
Sailors  were  wrenched  off  balance  and  thrown  against 
bulkheads,  pipes  and  each  other.  Lights  flickered,  loose 
gear  and  crockery  smashed  to  the  deck,  lamps  rattled 
and  flecks  of  paint  dropped  from  the  overhead.  Instinc- 
tively, men  reached  out  to  grasp  anything  to  brace 
themselves. 

A second  blast  rocked  the  submerged  raider,  knock- 
ing out  the  lights  and  momentarily  immersing  the  crew 
in  tomb-like  darkness.  The  sporadic  glimmer  of  aux- 
iliary lighting  coming  on  line  cast  an  eerie  strobe-like 
illumination  on  faces  that  were  masks  of  fear.  With 
rapid  commands,  the  captain  ordered  evasive  maneu- 
vers to  escape  the  deadly  depth  charges  that  rained 
down  upon  his  craft.  He  had  to  dive  deeper,  and  do 
it  quickly. 

The  U-boat  angled  downward,  seeking  refuge  in  the 
deep.  Before  being  driven  from  periscope  depth,  the 
captain  had  seen  nothing  on  the  surface  or  in  the  air 
that  could  threaten  him.  But  he  had  a pretty  good  idea 
arid  cursed  under  his  breath. 

A thunderous  detonation  caused  the  boat  to  trem- 
ble and  heel  to  one  side.  Sea  valves  were  backed  off 
their  seats  and  oil  spurted  through  weakened  valves  and 
gaskets.  Clouds  of  steam  escaped  from  loosened  pipes. 
Another  blast  shook  the  boat  and  the  three-inch  skin 
of  the  pressurized  hull  buckled.  Water  trickled  through 
strained  bulkhead  seams  as  splinters  of  glass  from 
broken  gauges  crunched  beneath  men’s  feet. 

The  next  blast  sounded  like  a massive  hammer  hit- 
ting the  side  of  the  boat,  causing  it  to  buck  and  roll. 
Damage  control  reported  flooding  in  the  bilges  and 
severe  leakage  in  the  aft  torpedo  room.  Reports  from 
other  compartments  were  not  any  better.  There  was  a 

Sailors  prepare  a blimp  for  night  patrol  in 
Albert  Murray’s  “Down  for  her  second  wind.’’ 
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lull  following  the  last  explosion  and  the 
captain,  frustrated  at  having  to  take  such 
punishment  without  being  able  to  fight 
back,  hoped  that  whoever  had  been 
harassing  him  from  above  had  run  out 
of  charges.  But  even  if  that  were  so,  the 
attacker  could  have  summoned  help.  The 
German  commander  had  no  choice  but 
to  get  his  damaged  U-boat  out  of  the 
area  as  quickly  as  possible  or  risk  being 
sunk.  Grudgingly,  he  had  to  admit  that 
Allied  merchant  ships  would  not  feel  the 
sting  of  his  torpedoes  this  day  and  they 
had  their  unseen  defender  from  above  to 
thank  for  it. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Floating  peacefully  among  the  clouds 
overhead,  the  authors  of  the  chaos  and 
terror  raging  deep  in  the  sea  calmly 
studied  the  ocean’s  surface.  As  they 
drifted  lazily  across  the  sky,  they  watched 
patiently  for  some  sign  of  the  U-boat’s 
fate. 

The  crew  on  the  U.S.  Navy  blimp 
cheered  when  they  saw  the  black  mass  of 
oil  slowly  oozing  to  the  surface,  spread- 
ing itself  like  an  inky  blanket  calming  the 
water  boiling  and  swirling  from  the 
explosion. 

The  crew  had  spotted  the  thin  white 
wake  of  the  U-boat’s  periscope  while  on 
a routine  coastal  patrol  off  the  Eastern 
seaboard.  With  a grace  that  belied  its 
250-foot,  helium-filled  bulk,  the  pilot- 
captain  maneuvered  the  blimp  behind  a 
low-lying  cloud  as  the  rest  of  the  crew 
manned  their  battle  stations.  For  the  time 
being,  it  was  best  to  stay  out  of  sight  until 
the  periscope  was  dropped.  This  was  no 
time  for  a premature  attack.  They  could 
be  spotted  by  the  scope  in  a heartbeat. 
No  surprise,  no  U-boat. 

As  the  blimp  hovered  behind  the 
cloud,  the  captain  made  a quick  perusal 
of  the  control  car  to  make  sure  every- 
thing and  everyone  was  ready.  All  hands, 
wearing  yellow  inflatable  life  jackets, 
were  at  their  proper  stations,  their  head- 
sets in  place  so  they  could  hear  the  cap- 
tain and  each  other.  The  depth  charge 
racks  were  ready  and  the  bombardier  was 
standing  by.  Two  machine  gunners  were 


ready  to  lay  down  a stream  of  lead 
should  the  U-boat  surface.  Parachutes, 
harnesses,  signaling  devices  and  the 
inflatable  life  raft  were  handy,  in  their 
proper  places. 

Satisfied  that  all  was  ready,  the  cap- 
tain once  again  turned  his  attention  to 
the  ocean  surface,  adding  another  pair 
of  eyes  to  the  others  still  watching  the 
wake  below.  The  blimp’s  crew  waited 
tensely  for  the  thin  wake  to  disappear. 

Suddenly,  the  periscope  dipped  be- 
neath the  sea  and  the  blimp  captain, 
assisted  by  his  co-pilot,  turned  the  air- 
ship to  starboard.  Coming  out  from  be- 
hind the  cloud,  the  blimp  quickly  ma- 
neuvered directly  over  the  long,  shark- 
like shadow  slowly  moving  just  beneath 
the  ocean  surface. 

Quickly  estimating  the  U-boat’s  speed 
and  depth,  the  captain  told  the  co-pilot 
to  drop  the  blimp  lower.  As  the  blimp 
made  its  descent,  the  bomb  bay  doors 
were  opened  and  the  bombardier’s  index 
finger  rested  lightly  on  the  release  but- 
ton of  the  depth  charge  rack.  Each  depth 
charge  was  set  to  explode  at  a different 
depth. 

The  motors  slowed,  the  two  props  aft 
of  the  car  barely  turning.  The  blimp 
ended  its  descent  just  out  of  concussion 
range,  right  above  the  U-boat.  The  cap- 
tain nodded  to  the  bombardier.  One 
depth  charge  dropped  from  the  blimp’s 
belly.  As  the  first  depth  charge  splashed 
into  the  water,  the  captain  nodded  again. 


This  time,  two  cans  fell  through  the 
bomb  bay’s  gaping  maw  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Two  more  splashes  . . . one  more 
nod  . . . two  more  cans. 

When  the  last  two  charges  hit  the 
water,  the  captain  swung  the  blimp  to 
starboard  and  the  co-pilot  pulled  back  on 
the  controls,  to  be  sure  to  get  the  blimp 
up  and  away  from  the  concussions  of  the 
blasts  that  would  soon  follow. 

There  was  a roar  and  the  cab  of  the 
escaping  blimp  was  drenched  by  a geyser 
of  water  erupting  from  the  sea  below. 

Giving  the  blimp  more  throttle,  the 
captain  got  his  ship  up  out  of  harm’s  way 
as  the  remaining  charges  erupted.  As  the 
spray  from  the  final  detonation  settled 
back  to  the  sea  surface,  the  airship  made 
a slow  circle  over  the  troubled  waters 
below.  Mixed  in  the  churning  swirl  of 
white  froth,  the  crew  saw  the  dark  stain 
of  oil  slowly  rising  to  the  surface.  Al- 
though not  knowing  whether  the  sub  was 
sunk  or  just  damaged,  the  crew  still  took 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  they  had 
turned  the  tables  on  one  of  Hitler’s 
stealthy  U-boats,  making  the  hidden 
hunter  itself  a victim  of  an  unseen 
attacker. 

♦ * * 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  to  con- 
ceive of  desperate  combat  between  a 
blimp  and  German  U-boat.  How  a huge, 
slow  and  seemingly  awkward  bag  of  gas 
could  pose  even  a remote  threat  to  a 
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Far  left:  A blimp  crewman  mans  the 
.50  caliber  machine  gun  in  the  for- 
ward gun  blister.  Artwork  by  Murray, 
“General  quarters.”  Above:  A ground 
crew  guides  a returning  blimp  back  to 
earth  in  Murray’s  “Taking  her  away.” 
Below:  Two  blimps  ride  herd  on  a 
convoy  in  Adolph  Dehn’s  “The  con- 
voy brood.” 
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sleek,  swift  submarine  may  strain  the 
imagination.  But  in  World  War  II,  dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  U.S.  Navy 
blimps  were  considered  a very  dangerous 
foe  by  Hitler’s  U-boat  commanders. 
With  blimps  in  the  air,  attacks  on  Allied 
convoys  became  risky  undertakings  for 
the  wolf  packs.  According  to  a New 
Jersey  Congressman  at  that  time,  W.  H. 
Sutphin  (whose  constituents  were  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  enemy  subs  off  the 
eastern  seaboard).  Navy  airships  had 
proven  themselves  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  the  Allies  had  in  bat- 
tling the  U-boat  menace;  Sutphin 
credited  U.  S.  blimps  with  sinking  several 
Nazi  subs. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  the  Navy  had  only  six  blimps  in 
operation.  All  six  were  at  NAS  Lake- 
hurst,  N.J.  By  war’s  end,  there  were  168 
in  the  air,  patrolling  the  sea  lanes  and 
protecting  convoys  on  every  coast  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  Maine  to  Brazil  and 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  North 
Africa.  The  number  of  pilots  had  grown 
from  100  to  over  1,500  and  aircrewmen 
had  jumped  from  just  a few  hundred  to 
over  3,000. 

Although  blimp  units  eventually  op- 
erated above  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  it  was  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic,  from  1941-1945,  the 
longest  single  campaign  of  World  War 
II,  that  Navy  blimps  saw  the  most  action. 

The  Atlantic  was  the  lifeline  between 
the  U.S.  and  its  Allies  in  England  and 
Western  Europe.  In  attempting  to  sever 
this  vital  supply  link.  Hitler  sent  out  his 
deadly  U-boats  to  sink  Allied  merchant 
ships.  Hunting  in  packs  or  individually, 
the  U-boats  wreaked  havoc  on  Allied 
shipping  lanes.  The  U-boat  menace  was 
such  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
merchant  ships  were  torpedoed  in  U.S. 
coastal  waters  just  as  they  left  port,  still 
within  sight  of  shore.  There  was  actually 
a brief  period  in  1942  when  New  York 
harbor  and  ports  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
were  closed  by  German  mines  and  sub- 
marines. 

The  campaign  against  the  U-boat  was 
a long,  desperate  struggle.  The  eventual 


Allied  victory,  though  shared  by  many, 
was  achieved  in  large  part  by  the  con- 
tributions of  Navy  blimps  and  their  dar- 
ing crews. 

Blimps  were  used  primarily  for  coastal 
convoy  cover  and  anti-submarine  patrol. 
They  were  also  called  upon  to  perform 
search  and  rescue  missions  and  to  help 
locate  and  mark  minefields  in  coastal 
waters.  Blimps  possessed  special  capabil- 
ities that  made  them  extremely  effective 
in  carrying  out  these  crucial  tasks. 

In  protecting  shipping  against  U-boat 
attacks,  blimps  would  meet  an  incoming 
convoy  on  the  last  leg  of  its  crossing  or 
go  out  with  it  for  a certain  distance  when 


the  convoy  left  port.  Blimps  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  faster  than  destroyer 
escorts  and  could  fly  back  and  forth  over 
a convoy  at  various  speeds,  up  to  a mile 
a minute.  This  provided  the  convoy  with 
a wider  range  of  protection  and  made  it 
easier  for  the  blimps  to  respond  quickly 
should  a U-boat  show  itself. 

Blimps  could  also  be  throttled  down 
to  a speed  slow  enough  that  crews  had 
a better  chance  of  spotting  U-boats  that 
might  be  missed  by  faster-flying,  fixed- 
wing  patrol  planes.  Since  the  cab  on  the 
blimp  had  windows  all  around,  the  crew 
had  unimpeded  vision  of  the  waters 
below. 
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Far  left:  Maintenance  crews  scramble 
over  a blimp’s  gigantic  tail  section  in 
Murray’s  “Tail  repairs.’’  Above:  Blimp 
crewman  rescues  downed  airman  from  a 
South  American  jungle  in  Murray’s 
“Blimp  to  the  rescue.”  Left:  A crewman 
samples  chow  prepared  on  the  blimp’s 
hot  plate  in  Murray’s  “Chow  down  — 
blimp  style.” 
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If  a U-boat  was  spotted,  the  blimp 
could  hover  over  the  target  at  any  alti- 
tude in  preparing  for  the  attack.  Being 
able  to  hover  also  provided  a stable  plat- 
form from  which  depth  charges  could  be 
dropped  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Because  of  fears  for  blimps’  vulner- 
ability to  submarine  deck  gun  fire,  air- 
ship commanders  tried  to  avoid  engag- 
ing surfaced  U-boats  and  made  it  a rule 
to  attack  only  when  the  sub  submerged. 
However,  this  did  not  mean  that  the 
blimp  couldn’t  defend  itself  from  a sur- 
faced U-boat  if  the  need  arose. 

Due  to  its  enormous  size,  a blimp  was 
capable  of  carrying  larger,  more  sophis- 
ticated radar,  spotting  devices  and  com- 
munication gear  than  other  aircraft.  In 
the  event  of  low  visibility  or  night  ops, 
this  equipment  still  allowed  the  blimp  to 
locate  a U-boat  and  call  in  destroyers  to 
put  it  out  of  commission. 

Blimps,  unlike  other  aircraft,  were 
usually  immune  to  being  grounded  dur- 
ing inclement  weather.  They  could  re- 
main airborne  under  most  weather  con- 
ditions, including  fog.  This  was  an  asset 
much  appreciated  by  convoy  sailors, 
who,  in  bad  weather,  would  be  left  with- 
out air  protection. 

Logistically,  blimps  were  a supply 
officer’s  dream.  These  airships  were  kept 
aloft  by  helium,  a gas  that  was  cheap, 
non-flammable  and  one  in  which  the 
U.S.  had  a monopoly  during  the  war. 
Also,  blimp  engines  consumed  half  as 
much  gasoline  as  airplane  engines. 

Although  there  were  several  blimp 
types,  the  one  most  commonly  flown  was 
the  K-type,  used  primarily  for  antisub- 
marine warfare.  This  type  of  blimp  was 
250  feet  long  and  76  feet  high  and  could 
travel  at  a maximum  speed  of  75  mph. 
Filled  with  416,000  cubic  feet  of  helium 
contained  in  a tough  cotton  fabric  bag 
treated  with  synthetic  rubber,  this  non- 
rigid  airship  had  a range  of  2,000  miles. 

The  car  or  cabin  attached  to  the  belly 
of  the  ship  was  the  nerve  center  for 
operations  and  living  space  for  the  eight 
to  10  crewmembers.  The  crew  was  made 
up  of  a pilot,  co-pilot,  navigator,  riggers, 
machinists  and  radiomen.  Add  to  that  six 


caged  homing  pigeons  used  to  carry 
messages  to  base  when  radio  silence  was 
in  effect. 

The  control  car  itself  was  crowded  but 
not  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  Most  of 
the  space  was  taken  up  with  communica- 
tions and  radar  gear,  sand  bags  for 
ballast,  depth  charges,  machine  guns, 
ammunition,  smoke  bombs,  signalling 
devices,  parachutes  and  uninflated  life 
rafts.  Everything  not  in  use  was  conven- 
iently located  and  neatly  stowed. 

Although  space  was  at  a premium, 
there  were  certain  amenities  for  the  crew, 
who  were  required  to  spend  long  hours 
on  patrol.  The  car  contained  two  bunks 
that  could  be  pulled  down  from  the  bulk- 
head, a small  galley,  wash  basin  and 
toilet.  Each  man  in  the  crew  took  his  turn 
at  the  cooking  and  household  chores 
while  airborne. 


While  on  patrol,  the  pilot  and  co-pilot 
sat  forward  in  the  glassed-in  nose  of  the 
cabin.  The  pilot  normally  controlled  the 
rudder  while  in  flight,  and  the  co-pilot 
handled  the  elevators  which  controlled 
the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  blimp. 
Behind  them  at  various  locations  in  the 
car  were  the  rest  of  the  crew,  each  man 
at  his  station.  Yet,  no  matter  what  a 
sailor’s  specialty  on  board,  all  of  them 
had  one  primary  duty  — watch  the  sur- 
face for  U-boats. 

Until  the  development  of  the  snorkel 
in  1943,  U-boats  had  to  run  on  the  sur- 
face in  order  to  recharge  their  batteries. 
This  made  them  vulnerable  to  being  seen 
by  blimps  or  other  aircraft.  If  a blimp 
came  into  view,  the  U-boat  would  be 
forced  to  submerge  and  the  captain  could 
only  hope  the  blimp  hadn’t  spotted  him. 
Just  seeing  a blimp  in  the  area  gave  many 
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Far  left:  In  Murray’s  “Silent  voice,”  a crewman 
uses  a blinker  iight  to  send  messages  during 
radio  siience.  Above:  Mechanics  prepare  a 
scaffold  to  reach  a blimp’s  engines  in  Mur- 
ray’s “The  mechanics  take  over.”  Left:  In 
Dehn’s  “Lighter  than  air  fieet,”  blimps  head 
out  for  coastal  patrol. 
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a U-boat  commander  the  jitters,  and  he 
would  be  forced  to  stay  beneath  the  sur- 
face, using  up  valuable  air.  In  many  in- 
stances, U-boats  kept  their  distance  from 
a prime  convoy  because  of  prowling 
blimps. 

Adm.  Karl  Doenitz,  Hitler’s  senior  U- 
boat  flag  officer,  considered  blimp  op- 
erations against  his  submarines  to  be  the 
most  successful  Allied  defense,  especially 
on  the  eastern  seaboard.  In  his  briefings 


for  his  Fuhrer,  he  mentioned  blimps  as 
posing  very  significant  dangers  for  his 
sub  commanders. 

In  efforts  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  ever-present  blimps,  U-boats  began 
arming  themselves  with  anti-aircraft 
guns.  Now  if  caught  on  the  surface,  subs 
could  make  a fight  of  it.  But  this  didn’t 
scare  the  blimp  crews,  although  it  did 
make  things  a bit  tougher  for  them. 

When  not  on  convoy  duty  or  hunting 


down  U-boats,  blimps  were  tasked  to 
carry  out  search  and  rescue  missions  to 
pick  up  downed  Allied  fliers  or  ship- 
wrecked sailors.  One  blimp  was  even 
called  upon  to  rescue  survivors  from  a 
sinking  U-boat. 

In  search  and  rescue  operations, 
blimps  accomplished  great  things  because 
of  their  low-speed  and  hovering  capabil- 
ities. They  were  quite  adept  at  locating 
and  saving  survivors  on  land  and  sea. 

Many  of  the  rescues  were  carried  out 
deep  in  South  American  jungles  where 
a man’s  chances  of  survival  were  nil  if 
he  wasn’t  found  quickly.  In  one  such 
rescue.  Navy  Lt.  R.A.  Powers,  who  had 
a reputation  for  plucking  many  a grateful 
airman  from  the  jungle,  teamed  his 
blimp  and  crew  with  another  airship  to 
rescue  the  crews  of  two  Army  bombers 
that  made  crash  landings  in  the  jungle. 
Hovering  over  the  crash  site.  Powers 
determined  that  there  was  no  way  he 
could  land  because  of  the  thick  growth 
below. 

But  this  didn’t  stop  the  rescue.  A 
boatswain’s  mate,  J.F.  Desmond,  volun- 
teered to  slide  down  a rope  from  the 
blimp’s  belly  to  organize  the  survivors 
into  a crew  of  lumberjacks  and  chop  out 
a clearing  for  the  blimp  to  land.  Al- 
though the  blimp  was  unable  to  get  all 
the  way  to  the  ground,  enough  trees  were 
cut  to  allow  it  to  hover  low  enough  to 
lower  a ladder  for  the  survivors  to  climb 
aboard.  They  found  the  ride  back  to 
safety  well  worth  the  extra  sweat  and 
blisters. 

Yet  despite  the  blimp’s  excellent 
record,  there  were  some  naval  officers 
who  didn’t  particularly  care  to  have  them 
around.  According  to  some,  a U-boat 
could  spot  a blimp  from  a considerable 
distance.  And  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether, the  U-boat  commander  knew 
there  was  probably  a convoy  not  far 
behind,  even  before  he  saw  the  smoke 
from  the  ships’  stacks. 

U.S.  Navy  blimp,  K-4,  leaves  hangar  at 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  to  begin  patrol  in 
Vernon  How/e  Bailey’s  “K-4  leaving 
hangar.”  All  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings and  drawings  courtesy  of  the 
Navy  Art  Collection. 
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Still,  there  were  many  merchant  sea- 
men who  had  a lot  of  faith  in  the  blimp. 
As  an  example,  in  1943,  there  was  a near 
mutiny  by  the  crews  in  one  convoy, 
I which  was  to  sail  from  Trinidad  to  the 
i Guianas,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
i convoy  would  be  without  a destroyer 
I escort.  But  when  two  blimps  arrived  on 
! the  scene,  the  crews,  now  feeling  more 
secure,  resumed  preparations  for  getting 
underway  and  the  convoy  sailed  on 
schedule. 

By  1943,  the  Allies  were  winning  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  The  U-boat 
stranglehold  was  broken,  thanks  to 
blimps  and  other  surface  and  aircraft 
patrols.  U-boat  depredations  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Halifax  to  Rio  were 


checked  and  the  U-boats  were  driven  out 
to  the  mid-Atlantic,  where  they  had  to 
face  the  wrath  of  carrier-based  aircraft 
and  destroyers.  And  though  the  battle 
would  continue  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Atlantic  supply  line  to  the  Allied 
forces  in  Europe  would  be  kept  open. 

In  all,  nearly  50,000  ships  — carrying 
troops,  equipment  and  supplies  — safe- 
ly made  the  trans-Atlantic  crossing.  By 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  blimps  had 
made  35,600  flights,  logging  380,000 
flight  hours. 

They  were  so  effective  in  battling  the 
U-boat  menace  that  by  1945  the  blimps 
had  helped  reduce  the  number  of  Allied 
ships  lost  to  submarines  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  only  three,  with  similar  results 


being  recorded  by  airship  units  operating 
on  the  coastlines  of  the  Pacific,  Carib- 
bean, and  Mediterranean.  In  fact,  in  the 
Med,  not  a single  enemy  submarine 
passed  through  the  Strait  of  Gibralter 
after  Navy  blimps  started  their  patrols 
there  in  1944. 

Navy  blimps  played  a most  vital  role 
in  breaking  the  back  of  the  Nazi  sub- 
marine fleet.  Their  contributions  make 
up  a very  special  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  naval  air  war  in  the  Atlantic. 

They  floated  in  the  heavens,  but  they 
made  life  a hell  for  Hitler’s  U-boats.  □ 


— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 
Artwork  courtesy  of  Navy  Art  Collection. 


Blimps  Airships  may  make  a comeback 


The  U.S.  Navy  has  plans  to  return  air- 
ships (formerly  referred  to  as  blimps)  to 
active  duty.  After  25  years  in  retirement, 
airships  are  now  favored  as  a first-line- 
of-defense,  early-warning  sentry  against 
the  threat  of  sea-skimming  missiles. 

The  contract  for  a prototype  of  the 
proposed  new  surveillance  airship  was  re- 
cently awarded  to  Westinghouse-Airship 
Industries,  Inc.  It  will  be  lighter,  faster, 
more  maneuverable  and  more  technolog- 
ically advanced  than  its  predecessor  of 
World  War  II  fame.  The  new  non-rigid 
airship  will  be  equipped  with  state-of-the- 
art  radar  and  communications  equip- 
ment. Thanks  to  its  enormous  lift  capac- 
ity, the  airship  will  carry  an  internally- 
mounted  radar  antenna,  which,  because 
of  its  size,  cannot  be  carried  by  present 
U.S.  ships  or  aircraft.  This  antenna  will 
enable  the  airship  to  detect  low-flying 
missiles  at  extended  ranges.  This  is  a great 
advantage  over  present  shipboard  radar 
that  is  often  line-of-sight  configured  and 
has  limited  range. 


Once  a missile  is  detected,  the  airship 
will  relay  a warning  to  other  ships  and 
aircraft.  This  early  detection  may  in- 
crease the  warning  time  from  30  seconds 
to  3-5  minutes,  thus  allowing  time  for  the 
ships  to  launch  defensive  missiles. 

In  addition  to  anti-missile  detection 
gear,  the  airship  will  also  carry  sophisti- 
cated weather  equipment  that  will  aid  in 
long-range  storm  forecasting. 

The  new  helium-filled  airship  will  be 
able  to  operate  at  an  altitude  of  up  to 
10,000  feet  and  have  a top  speed  in  excess 
of  85  miles  per  hour,  though  the  normal 
cruising  speed  will  be  40  to  70  miles  per 
hour.  And,  unlike  fixed-wing  aircraft,  the 
airship  will  be  extremely  fuel-efficient, 
able  to  stay  airborne  for  days  at  a time. 
It  will  be  capable  of  refueling  at  sea  in  a 
manner  similar  to  helicopter  in-flight  re- 
fueling, allowing  it  to  remain  with  the 
battle  group  for  over  30-day  periods. 

The  410-foot-long,  cigar-shaped  air- 
ship will  have  engines  that  can  be  tilted 
to  any  angle.  This  will  greatly  improve 


low-speed  maneuverability  and  allow  for 
near  verticle  takeoffs  and  landings  and 
a hover  capability  similar  to  that  of  a 
helicopter. 

The  gondola  on  the  underside  of  the 
gas  bag  will  be  made  of  space-age  mate- 
rials and  will  be  provided  with  air-con- 
ditioned living  spaces  for  the  10-12  crew- 
members. 

Despite  its  huge  size  and  slow  speed, 
many  believe  the  airship  will  not  be  any 
more  vulnerable  to  attack  than  the  other 
segments  of  the  fleet  with  which  it  oper- 
ates. It  will  be  protected  by  the  battle 
group’s  anti-air  warfare  missile  systems. 
Once  the  airship  warns  the  fleet  of  an  in- 
coming attack,  the  ships  will  be  able  to 
protect  themselves  and  the  airship. 

Navy  planners  anticipate  having  a fleet 
of  airships  to  protect  the  Navy’s  sea- 
going forces.  The  airships  would  be 
divided  into  squadrons  stationed  on  the 
East  and  West  Coasts  and  will  deploy 
with  non-carrier  fleets,  battle  groups, 
convoys  and  amphibious  task  forces.  □ 
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That  crazy  Australian 

Saving  a life  and  gaining  a friend 


8 JUL  68 

Dear  Cdr.  Quinn, 

I received  your  most  welcome  letter 
and  was  pleased  to  hear  you  are  up  and 
going.  When  you  speak  of  thanks  for 
what  you  say  saved  your  life,  forget  it. 
I would  expect  the  same,  and  I know  I 
would  receive  it  from  any  one  of  you 
who  shared  our  little  adventure. 

Six  months  earlier  in  Vietnam,  two 
men,  an  Australian  and  an  American, 
had  met  for  the  first  — and  last  — time, 
and  in  a single  day,  a 19-year  friendship 
began. 

“I  feel  I owe  him  something.  He  saved 
my  life.  I didn’t  do  anything  except  cause 
him  to  risk  his.” 

The  American  — retired  Capt.  Robert 
E.  Quinn,  then  a lieutenant  commander 
and  operations  officer  of  the  32nd  Naval 
Construction  Regiment  in  Vietnam  — 
was  on  a routine  flight  from  Gia  Le, 
headquarters  of  the  3rd  Marine  Division, 
to  several  camps  of  Marine  and  Army 
fighting  units. 

“An  Army  division  had  recently  rein- 
forced the  3rd  Marine  Division,  and  they 
needed  more  engineering  support,” 
Quinn  said.  “1  was  escorting  an  Army 
engineer  major  and  his  sergeant  major  to 
each  of  these  camps  to  determine  what 
was  needed  and  whether  the  Seabees  or 
Army  engineering  units  were  best  able  to 
handle  it.” 

Quinn,  the  two  soldiers,  another  pas- 
senger and  six  crewmen  of  an  Army  heli- 
copter were  flying  to  the  first  campsite. 
Camp  Evans,  when  their  aircraft  was 
shot  down  in  the  southern  suburbs  of 
Hue. 

“As  we  approached  the  city  of  Hue, 
we  were  hit.  We  were  like  sitting  ducks 
in  a firing  range.  1 was  so  helpless. 


Story  by  J02  Christine  J.  Caldwell 

Bullets  came  through  the  floor  of  the 
helicopter.  The  major  was  sitting  in  front 
of  me.  Two  bullets  went  right  through 
him  and  came  out  of  his  neck.” 

The  pilot  landed  the  helicopter  in  a rice 
paddy  near  a South  Vietnamese  engineer- 
ing unit’s  compound. 

“Unfortunately,  the  compound,  at 
that  moment,  was  under  attack  from  the 
North  forces  who  were  in  a line  of 
bamboo  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  rice 
paddy,”  Quinn  said.  “We  landed  right 
between  them.  This  crazy  helicopter 
landed  right  in  the  middle  of  their  little 
war.” 

Minutes  after  they  landed,  a North 
Vietnamese  soldier  blew  up  the  helo  with 
a rocket.  The  two  soldiers  Quinn  was 
escorting  never  got  out  of  the  helicopter, 
and  everyone  else,  except  the  pilot,  was 
wounded.  Quinn’s  left  calf  was  blown 
off,  and  he  suffered  hundreds  of 
shrapnel  wounds  throughout  his  body  — 
wherever  his  flak  jacket  didn’t  cover  him. 

“When  the  helicopter  exploded,  all  I 
knew  was  that  my  left  leg  suddenly  went 
numb,  and  I was  lying  in  the  rice  paddy 
with  all  that  green  slime  oozing  around. 
1 couldn’t  walk  or  run,  so  I had  to  crawl 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  compound.” 

When  all  the  helo’s  survivors  were  safe 
in  the  compound,  a medical  evacuation 
chopper  went  in,  and  the  men  who  could 
move  on  their  own  got  on  it  first.  Ac- 
cording to  Quinn,  it  was  a full  load,  so 
the  helo  left.  Quinn  and  an  Army  ser- 
geant in  the  compound,  who  also  could 
not  move  under  his  own  power,  were  left 
behind. 

“A  second  medevac  chopper  came  in, 
and  Army  medics  were  running  to  get  us 
when  it  started  raining  mortars.  A mor- 
tar went  off  between  me  and  a medic.  It 
blew  up  and  blinded  the  medic.  The  three 


of  us  were  left  behind  because  the  minute 
the  mortars  started  to  come,  the  heli-  ^ 
copter  had  to  leave.”  ! 

During  the  first  day,  there  were  more  |j 
efforts  by  medevac  choppers,  but  every  j 
time  the  helos  would  get  close,  mortars  ; 
would  just  start  raining  in,  Quinn  said.  | 

The  South  Vietnamese  compound  was  ■ 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  six-  to  ! 
eight-story  buildings  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

“It  was  like  being  in  a playground 
underneath  an  apartment  building.  They 
could  look  right  in  and  see  everything, 
and  anybody  who  moved  got  shot  at. 
Anytime  a helicopter  tried  to  come  in, 
they  would  shoot  at  it  and  at  the  people 
in  the  compound.  And,  the  ground 
troops  in  the  bamboo  trees  could  just  lob 
mortars  in,”  Quinn  said. 

Unknown  to  Quinn  and  the  soldiers, 
the  day  they  left  Gia  Le  was  the  first  day 
of  the  Tet  Offensive  of  1968,  a major  at- 
tack by  the  North  Vietnamese  during 
which  they  captured  the  city  of  Hue. 

“After  the  first  couple  of  hours  in  that 
first  day,  rescue  efforts  stopped  because 
we  got  lost  in  that  mass  confusion  of  the 
Tet  Offensive.” 

For  two  days,  Quinn  and  the  two 
soldiers  tried  to  reach  U.S.  forces  on  the 
radio,  but  none  of  them  knew  the  cor- 
rect frequencies. 

“We  were  stuck.  We  didn’t  know  who 
to  get  in  touch  with.  We  couldn’t  tell 
anyone  we  were  there.  The  South  Viet- 
namese tried  to  get  in  touch  with  our 
people,  but  they  didn’t  have  much  suc- 
cess.” 

An  Australian,  Army  Warrant  Officer 
Terry  Egan,  was  advising  a South  Viet- 
namese fighting  unit  in  Hue  and  heard 
the  stranded  Americans’  radio-calls. 

“He  learned  there  were  some  Ameri- 
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cans  stuck  in  a compound,”  Quinn  said. 
“He  knew  we  were  never  going  to  get  out 
alive  without  some  help.” 

On  the  third  day  after  the  helicopter 
was  shot  down,  Egan  and  his  unit  fought 
their  way  through  the  city  and  into  the 
compound. 


“.  . . You  know,  I did  not  think  we 
were  going  to  make  it,  ” Egan  wrote  in 
a letter  to  Quinn.  “The  night  I arrived, 
we  stood  off  a very  heavy  attack.  ...  It 
was  sure  touch  and  go.  . . . I had  lost  10 
of  my  34  men  in  your  compound,  and 
they  had  one  task  only  — defend  Quinn 


"nJtRY  RAM  OUT  WAVING  HIS  FKLO  JACRST'' 


and  the  boys.  They  did,  too,  and  God 
bless  them.  ” 

Egan  and  his  American  Army  sergeant 
knew  the  right  frequencies,  and  they  re- 
established contact  with  the  Army  and 
the  medevac  units,  letting  them  know 
where  the  stranded  Americans  were. 
There  were  a lot  of  compounds  along  the 
river,  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  Army 
and  medevac  units  to  know  exactly  which 
compound  the  Americans  were  in.  But 
Egan  and  his  sergeant  had  a plan. 

“It  was  agreed  that  when  the  Army 
helicopter  came  by,  we  would  throw  a 
(smoke)  grenade,”  Quinn  said.  When  he 
saw  the  helicopter,  Terry  pulled  the  pin 
and  threw  the  grenade.  It  fizzled! 

“.  . . P.S.,” Egan  wrote,  “Remember 
that  one  and  only  smoke  grenade? 
‘Splash.  ’ I could  have  cried,  but  it  was 
a laugh,  huh?” 

“Terry  got  back  on  the  radio  and  told 
the  helicopter  crew  what  had  happened. 
He  asked  them  to  make  another  pass.” 
Quinn  shook  his  head.  “He  told  them 
that  he  would  run  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  helo  pad  — with  everyone  shooting 
at  him  — and  wave  his  field  jacket. 

“We  made  our  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
compound  and  hid  under  some  trucks  to 
get  protection  from  the  guys  shooting 
above.  When  the  helicopter  came  along, 
Egan  ran  out,  waving  his  field  jacket, 
screaming  and  shouting.  The  crew  saw 
him  and  wiggled  the  helicopter  to  let  him 
know  they  had  seen  him.  He  then  dove 
back  under  the  truck  with  the  rest  of  us,” 
Quinn  said.  “Thank  God,  he  didn’t  get 
hit. 

“It  was  agreed  that  they  would  bring 
Huey  gunships  (helicopters  equipped 
with  machine  guns  and  rockets)  to  shoot 
into  those  tall  buildings  and  anything  else 
they  could  see.  While  they  were  doing 
that,  the  medevac  chopper  would  come 
up  the  river,  very  close  to  the  ground, 
bounce  over  the  wall  and  into  the  com- 
pound. We  would  get  in,  and  we  would 
go. 

“About  the  time  we  were  getting  this 
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all  agreed  and  arranged,  our  radio  started 
to  quit.  This  plan  had  to  work  or  else. 

“Basically,  that’s  what  happened,’’ 
Quinn  said.  “The  sergeant  who  couldn’t 
walk  was  carried  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
blind  medic.  I was  draped  over  Terry’s 
shoulders. 

“The  gunships  came  by  and  began 
shooting  everything  in  sight.  We  saw  the 
medevac  helicopter,  like  a big  mosquito 
frog  with  a big  red  cross  on  the  nose,  lift 
over  the  wall.  We  were  already  moving 
toward  it.  Bullets  were  flying  all  over  the 
place. 

“I’m  looking  over  Terry’s  shoulder  as 
he’s  dragging  me  out  there.  I can  remem- 
ber seeing  the  runner  of  the  helicopter 
coming  down  to  eye  level.  It  didn’t  get 
much  below  eye  level  when  Terry  threw 
me  off  his  shoulder  into  the  helicopter. 
He  did  the  same  for  the  sergeant  and  the 
medic,  and  then  he  jumped  on,’’  Quinn 
said.  “Terry  sat  on  the  deck  plate  with 
his  feet  on  the  runner,  shooting  every- 
thing and  anything  in  the  tall  buildings.’’ 

The  medevac  helicopter  took  its  pass- 
engers to  Camp  Evans.  From  there,  Egan 
and  Quinn  got  on  another  helicopter  and 
were  flown  to  the  Navy  hospital  in  Phu 
Bai. 

Shortly  after  they  arrived  in  Phu  Bai, 
Egan  visited  Quinn  to  make  sure  he  was 
okay.  Quinn  thanked  the  Australian  for 
saving  his  life.  As  he  would  in  later  years, 
Egan  denied  that  he  did  anything  special 
— he  insisted  that  he  was  just  doing  his 
job. 

“.  . . Now,  about  this  thanking  me 
bit,  you  don  7 owe  me  a damn  thing,  sir. 
Under  the  same  conditions,  you  would 
have  done  the  same,  and  anyway,  I 
couldn  7 let  the  Navy  have  all  the  fun, 
could  I?” 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Terry  and  his 
South  Vietnamese  unit,’’  Quinn  said, 
“the  compound  would  not  have  held 
out,  and  I would  not  be  here  today.  1 
owe  my  life  to  Terry  Egan.  I’ll  never  be 
able  to  thank  him  for  what  he  did.’’ 

But  while  Quinn  was  still  at  the  Phu 
Bai  hospital,  he  at  least  was  able  to  help 
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Egan’s  unit,  which  was  still  pinned  down 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  compound. 

“I  knew  the  Marine  colonel  who  was 
the  head  of  the  Marine  air  group.  When 
he  came  to  visit  me,  I told  him  about 
Terry.  The  colonel  shook  his  head  and 
said,  “By  God,  he’s  that  crazy  Austral- 
ian. He’s  been  running  around  the  3rd 
division,  begging,  pleading  and  threaten- 
ing. He  wants  us  to  fly  him  back  to  his 
unit.’ 

“If  there’s  anything  you  can  do  to  help 
this  guy,  please  do,’’  Quinn  told  the  col- 
onel. “If  it  wasn’t  for  him,  I wouldn’t 
be  here.’’ 

It  was  too  risky  to  fly  Egan  back  to 
his  unit,  but  the  colonel  agreed  to  drop 
ammunition,  food  and  medicine  into  the 
compound  — supplies  that  enabled  the 
compound  to  hold  out  until  the  Marines 
recaptured  the  area  more  than  a week 
later.  Terry  Egan  stayed  with  the  front 
line  Marines  through  that  fighting,  until 
he  was  reunited  with  his  unit. 

During  their  last  meeting,  Egan 
thanked  Quinn  for  getting  the  Marines 
to  help  him.  “I’m  not  sure  if  it’s  a great 
help  to  get  a guy  back  in  the  middle  of 
a war  zone,”  Quinn  said,  “but  it  did  help 
that  unit  survive.” 

After  he  was  transferred  to  the  hos- 
pital in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  Quinn  heard 
stories  about  Egan  from  Marines  who 
were  wounded  at  the  front  line  in  Hue. 
During  the  two  months  he  was  in  the 
hospital,  Quinn  was  able  to  get  Egan’s 
address  and  begin  the  19-year  correspon- 
dence with  the  ‘crazy  Australian.’ 

“Each  time  one  of  us  moves,  we 
always  write  the  other  one  and  let  him 
know  where  we  are,”  Quinn  said.  “It’s 
more  than  just  taking  the  trouble  to  write 
a letter.  We  have  to  write  two  or  three 
letters  before  one  gets  through.” 

About  every  other  year,  Quinn  and 
Egan  have  lost  contact  with  each  other, 
and  they  have  gone  to  the  American  and 
Australian  embassies  to  pick  up  that 
thread  again. 

“The  fact  that  he  even  bothers  to 
answer  my  letters  is  very,  very  important 
to  me,”  Quinn  said.  “He’s  gone  signifi- 
cantly out  of  his  way  a number  of  times 


to  track  me  down.  I feel  a strong  kinship 
with  him. 

“I  have  some  very  close  friends  who 
I can  call  on  for  assistance  and  who  I 
would  drop  almost  anything  to  help.  1 
have  known  them  for  a long  time  — 
closely.  There  is  a lot  of  basis  for  that 
feeling. 

“I  don’t  have  that  long-term,  close 
association  with  Terry,  but  I have  that 
same  feeling.  I know  I can  count  on 
Terry,  and  if  he  asked,  I would  help 
him.” 

Quinn  often  has  dreamed  of  going  to 
Australia  to  see  Egan  again.  “I  really 
don’t  know  a lot  about  Terry.  I would 
like  to  know  all  about  him,  to  fill  in  a 
lot  of  gaps  that  are  traditionally  neces- 
sary to  develop  a close  friendship,  gaps 
that  somehow  we  were  able  to  bridge. 

“And  I just  want  to  see  him.  To  phy- 
sically hug  him  and  thank  him  for  doing 
crazy  heroic  things  that  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  provide  for  my  family.” 

Judy  Quinn  also  wants  to  see  Terry  — 
to  meet  him.  “I  feel  indebted  to  him.  If 
he  hadn’t  fought  his  way  into  that  com- 
pound, Bob  wouldn’t  be  alive.  This  one 
incident  has  not  only  bonded  Bob  and 
Terry,  but  it  also  bonded  our  families.” 

Sometimes  Quinn  writes  the  letters, 
sometimes  Judy;  and  in  turn,  sometimes 
Terry  writes  the  letters  to  the  Quinns, 
and  sometime  his  wife,  Carol.  “But  they 
are  really  joint  letters,”  said  Quinn. 

Quinn  is  not  a man  who  normally 
saves  letters  from  friends  or  relatives.  But 
he  has  kept  several  letters  from  Egan  — 
the  ones  that  tend  to  talk  about  the  inci- 
dent. He  keeps  them  in  his  personal 
drawer,  along  with  his  Navy  medals  and 
ribbons. 

Occasionally,  Judy  Quinn  has  caught 
her  husband  rereading  those  letters.  And 
she’ll  tell  you  up  front: 

“He’s  alone  with  a friend. ”□ 

Caldwell,  now  assigned  to  Navy  Recruiting 
Command,  Washington,  D.  C. , was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand when  she  wrote  this  story.  Bill  Brack, 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  did 
the  artwork. 
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Members  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  who  participated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy’s  Military  Cash 
Awards  Program  (MilCAP)  in  fiscal  year 
1986  yielded  the  best  results  since  Con- 
gress authorized  the  cash  for  ideas  pro- 
gram in  September  1965. 

Suggestions  accounted  for  nearly  $22 
million  in  savings  in  FY  1986,  the  largest 
amount  in  the  20-year  history  of 
MilCAP.  Cash  awards  totaled  $418,726, 
more  than  double  the  amount  given  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

The  overall  percentage  rate  for  con- 
tributors rose  26  percent,  from  .27  per- 
cent to  .34  percent;  2,692  suggestions 
were  submitted,  72  percent  more  than 
last  year. 

Chief  Aircrew  Survival  Equipment- 
man  John  D.  Payne,  Helicopter  Combat 
Support  Squadron  16,  received  $3,950 
for  saving  the  Navy  $151,200  for  his  sug- 
gestion to  discontinue  using  two  snap  on 
pouches  that  come  with  the  LPU-21  B/P 
! inflatable  life  preserver  assembly. 

Aviation  Electronics  Technician  1st 
Class  Allen  W.  Garrett,  USS  Tripoli 
(LPH  10),  saved  the  Navy  $85,350  and 


I earned  $2,500  when  he  challenged  the 
' price  of  a semi-conductor  device  through 
! the  BOSS  — Buy  Our  Spares  Smart  — 
program. 

Lt.Cmdr.  Earther  L.  Hudgen,  now 

retired,  and  Lt.  Peter  A.  Husta,  Fleet 
and  Mine  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Charleston,  S.C.,  saved  the  Navy 
$69,000  and  earned  $2,500  on  a joint 


award  by  suggesting  that  fire  fighting 
instructors  at  the  training  center  use  a 
self-contained  breathing  apparatus  in- 
stead of  the  standard  Navy  oxygen 
breathing  apparatus  (OB A). 

Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  2nd 
Class  Richard  P.  Spurlock,  Aerial  Re- 
fueling Squadron  208,  saved  the  Navy 
$132,721  and  earned  $1,294  with  his  sug- 
gestion to  reinforce  the  A-3  aircraft  de- 
celeration chute  containers  in  stress  areas 
with  more  durable  nylon  webbing,  in 
addition  to  the  existing  webbing,  to 
extend  the  service  life  of  the  container. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  3 George 
Pacheco,  Naval  Guided  Missiles  School, 
Dam  Neck,  Va.,  saved  the  Navy  $20,000 
and  earned  $1,300  when  he  challenged 
the  price  of  a part  for  Close-In  Weapons 
Systems. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  2 James  O. 
Loos,  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59),  saved  the 
Navy  $9,120  and  earned  $1,000  when  he 


challenged  the  price  of  a tailhook  touch- 
down meter. 

Construction  Mechanic  1st  Class 
Thomas  Rustin,  Naval  Mobile  Construc- 
tion Battalion  5,  earned  $3,200  for  seven 
ideas  that  increased  safety  and  efficiency 
in  maintenance  and  use  of  ground 
vehicles. 

Sonar  Technician  1st  Class  Warren  T, 
Lam,  Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare 
Training  Center  Pacific,  gave  the  Navy 
a $34,105  first  year  savings  and  earned 
$1,723  for  his  recommendation  to  re- 
place the  phone  jack  on  the  AN/SQS-56 


operator  console  of  FFG  7-class  ships  to 
accommodate  a much  less  expensive 
headphone  than  the  one  now  in  use. 

Senior  Chief  Tradevman  William  L. 
Levaugh,  Training  Air  Wing  5,  Naval 
Air  Station  Whiting  Field,  Fla.,  now 
retired,  saved  the  Navy  $481,683  and 


earned  $5,608  with  his  suggestion  to 
streamline  the  purchasing  of  flight  sim- 
ulator documentation  by  eliminating  un- 
necessary items  in  the  contract. 

Boiler  Technician  3rd  Class  Roger 
Gore,  USS  W.S.  Sims  (FF  1059),  gave 
the  Navy  a $90,000  first  year  savings  and 
earned  $3,400  with  his  suggestion  to  put 
a small  stop  valve  in  sump  pump  lines 
servicing  forced  draft  blowers  for  taking 
lube  oil  samples. 

Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate  1st  Class 
William  L.  Moores,  USS  Kennedy  (CV 
67)  saved  the  Navy  $56,000  and  earned 
$2,380  for  his  proposal  to  manufacture 


two  cables  that  would  allow  shipboard 
repair  of  S-3  aircraft  inlet  turbine  tem- 
perature indicators  and  E-2  aircraft  ser- 
vo temperature  indicators  by  using  ex- 
isting equipment.  □ 
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An  automotive  affair 

The  heartbreaking  saga  of  one  girTs 
love  affair  with  . . . her  car. 


The  summer  of  ’83.  A time  for 
laughter.  A time  for  growing.  A time  for 
adventure. 

A time  for  love. 

I was  stationed  at  Construction  Bat- 
talion Center,  Port  Hueneme.  Southern 
California,  the  land  of  palm  trees  and 
stars.  Everything  I had  heard  and  read 
about  the  lifestyle,  including  a Jacuzzi, 
was  just  outside  my  condo. 

I was  in  love  with  the  sun,  the  beach, 
and  everything  else  about  the  West 
Coast.  Most  of  all,  I was  in  love  with 
him. 

When  I first  saw  him,  his  darkly  hand- 
some body  was  outlined  in  gold  by  the 
late  afternoon  sun.  His  long,  graceful 
lines  melded  together  to  form  a picture 
of  strength,  power  . . . even  danger,  as 
if  my  most  exciting  dreams  had  all  come 
true.  My  new-found  love  was  a beautiful 
1979  sports  car. 

1 was  so  smitten  by  his  charms,  that 
it  took  a while  before  1 noticed  the 
slickly-dressed  stranger  who  had  come 
alongside.  Like  a skillful  fisherman  ma- 
nipulating a lure,  he  dangled  a silver  key 
in  his  outstretched  hand:  “Do  you  want 
to  try  him  out?”  he  asked.  I couldn’t 
resist.  With  a shakey  hand,  I reached  out 
and  took  the  key.  Blinded  by  love,  I was 
caught. 

Typical  of  many  young  sailors  buying 
a new  car,  I couldn’t  see  beyond  the  sur- 
face, the  luminous  paint  and  silvery 
chrome.  Car  salesmen  know  this  and 
they  carefully  set  the  scene  for  their  se- 
ductions. Often  located  right  outside  the 


main  gate,  they  offer  deals  to  anyone  E-I 
and  up,  no  down  payment  or  credit 
needed.  As  young  sailors  leave  the  base, 
they  are  lured  into  automotive  romances 
that  are  doomed  from  the  start.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  ill-fated  affairs  can  leave 
long-lasting  scars  on  a young  sailor’s 
heart  and  big  holes  in  her  (or  his)  pocket- 
book. 

Take  me,  for  example.  I already  had 
a car.  An  economic,  affordable,  depend- 
able (in  other  words,  boring)  car.  I knew 
my  monthly  payments  would  increase  if 
I took  the  plunge.  But  what  the  heck,  I 
was  single,  drawing  a steady  paycheck, 
responsible  only  to  myself.  If  I wanted 
an  exotic  sports  car,  why  not? 

Soon  I would  learn  the  why-nots  and 
wherefores,  but  not  on  that  day.  On  that 
summer  day,  I was  still  young,  carefree 
and  in  love. 

I found  myself  in  the  slick  stranger’s 
sales  office  staring  out  the  window.  In 
fact,  I was  ogling  my  love  when  the 
stranger  offered  me  the  trade-in  terms  for 
my  ten-month-old  car.  While  the 
stranger  was  explaining  that  financing 
would  be  available  (at  “only”  twenty 
percent),  I was  admiring  how  the  sun 
reflected  off  my  darling’s  chrome  hub- 
cabs.  I didn’t  even  pay  attention  when 
the  stranger  calculated  the  rise  in  my 
monthly  car  payments  and  insurance 
rates.  1 was  too  busy  picturing  myself  fly- 
ing down  the  road  with  my  dream  car, 
the  wind  in  my  hair. 

1 named  him  “George,”  a name  for 
kings  and  strong  warriors.  In  the  begin- 


ning, our  love  was  strong  and  beautiful 
— a thing  of  wonderment  and  joy.  1 will 
never  forget  our  first  ride.  The  excite- 
ment as  he  first  began  to  purr.  How  1 
carefully  eased  him  into  first  gear.  1 
could  feel  his  power  throbbing  all  around 
me.  His  power  was  at  my  fingertips  — 
under  my  control. 

The  early  days  of  our  relationship  were 
everything  I had  dreamed  of:  Long 
moonlit  drives,  cruising  Ventura  High- 
way, and  sunny  afternoons  down  the 
California  coastline,  past  long  beaches 
and  gorgeous  scenery. 

We  were  free  as  we  raced  straight 
across  desert  plains  and  swept  through 
the  tortuous  twists  and  turns  of  high 
mountains.  And  it  was  a lovers’  delight 
to  while  away  lazy  Sundays  polishing  his 
shining  body. 

It  was  true  love. 

When  I was  with  George,  1 felt  confi- 
dent — sexy.  Wherever  we  went,  1 felt 
1 could  do  anything,  be  anybody. 
Together  we  could  conquer  the  world. 

♦ ♦ * 

1 should  have  known  it  couldn’t  last. 
There  were  warning  signs  in  the  begin- 
ning: A leaky  radiator,  a broken  water 
pump.  But  I ignored  them.  These  were 
forgivable  failures  — George  was  still 
under  warranty. 

Then  came  our  first  real  sign  of  trou- 
ble. 1 discovered  the  cost  of  a tune-up  for 
a sports  car  was  slightly  higher  than  for 
a “normal”  car.  “Two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars?!”  1 screamed.  “You’ve  got  to 
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be  joking.”  The  mechanic  wasn’t  and  I 
paid.  Only  the  best  was  good  enough  for 
my  love. 

Next,  George  needed  new  tires.  OK, 
that’s  not  too  bad,  I had  just  seen  some 
advertised  on  sale. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  right  over  here,  only 
$45  a piece  for  some  fine  radials,”  the 
salesman  said. 

Piece  of  cake,  I thought.  I told  him, 
“Great,  I’ll  take  them.” 

“What  size?”  he  asked. 

What  size?  “Tires  come  in  different 
sizes?”  I questioned. 


“Oh  yes,  ma’am.  What  kind  of  car  do 
you  drive?” 

“That  one  over  there,”  I said,  proud- 
ly pointing  to  George.  The  salesman’s 
mouth  worked  its  way  into  a half-smile, 
a smile  that  brought  to  mind  the  slick 
stranger  who  introduced  me  to  George. 

“Oh  no,  ma’am,  you  can’t  put  those 
tires  on  that  car,”  he  said,  looking  hor- 
rified. 

“Why  not?”  I asked.  No  sooner  were 
the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  than  the 
salesman  launched  into  a long  technical 
spiel,  like  a stone  rolling  down  hill,  gain- 
ing speed  as  he  went. 

“Ya  see,  ma’am,  because  of  the  low 
center  of  gravity  of  that  particular  make 
and  model,  coupled  with  the  racing 


suspension  . . . the  front  end  alignment 
together  with  ...” 

For  20  minutes  I nodded  my  head  and 
pretended  to  understand,  and  when  he 
was  finished  I had  agreed:  George  needed 
special  tires.  Tires  that  cost  $110  apiece. 

Expensive  tires  and  tune-ups  were  only 
minor  bumps  on  an  otherwise  smooth 
road.  After  all,  along  with  love  comes 
responsibility.  If  a relationship  is  going 
to  work,  you  have  to  be  willing  to  make 
sacrifices.  If  keeping  George  in  shape 
meant  giving  up  a new  dress  or  a pair  of 
shoes,  I was  willing  to  pay  that  price. 

Then  the  unthinkable  happened.  The 
signs  were  almost  unnoticeable  at  first, 
but  I discovered  George  was  not  as  much 
fun  as  he  used  to  be.  He  gradually  began 
to  lose  his  pep  and  sparkle.  Oh,  he  still 
performed  well  enough,  but  it  seemed  to 
take  an  extra  effort. 

Unable  to  resolve  the  problem  myself, 
I drove  George  to  a dealership  to  seek 
professional  help. 

“Hmmmmmm,  a-ha,”  and  “I  see,” 
said  the  mechanic,  as  I explained  the 
problem  to  him.  “Tell  me,  does  your  car 
do  this  and  that,  and  so  and  so.” 

“Why  yes,”  I said.  “Is  that  bad?” 
cringing  inside  as  I saw  the  grim  look  on 
his  face. 

“It  could  be.  But  let  me  take  a look 
before  I say  for  sure,”  said  the  mechanic 
as  he  walked  over  to  George.  “Yep,  ex- 
actly what  I was  afraid  of,”  he  said, 
looking  suspiciously  proud  of  himself. 
“He  needs  a new  clutch.” 

I want  to  break  here  for  a second  and 
share  with  you  a new  trend  I have  dis- 
covered in  auto  mechanics.  Gone  is  the 
stereotyped,  illiterate,  tobacco-chewing 
grease  monkey  of  the  past.  Today,  in  his 
place,  is  a highly-trained  and  educated 
professional.  Take,  for  example,  my 
mechanic.  It  only  took  him  a few  seconds 
to  examine  and  diagnose  George’s  prob- 
lem, but  he  spent  15  minutes  demonstrat- 
ing his  abilities  as  a mathematician.  He 
added  up  the  long  columns  of  figures, 
took  the  square  root  of  12  to  the  14th 
power,  multiplying  by  labor  and  the  cost 
of  parts,  finally  arriving  at  $480. 

I was  an  E-4  at  the  time  and  on  my 
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budget,  $480  was  a lot  of  money  — it  still 
is.  Add  that  $400-plus  to  the  other  $600 
or  so  invested  in  tires  and  a tune-up  and 
it  was  clear  to  see,  George  and  I were 
heading  for  some  serious  problems. 

But  1 was  still  in  love  and  determined 
to  make  things  work  between  us.  1 had 
many  long  talks  with  George,  during 
which  I told  him  that  if  our  relationship 
was  to  continue,  he  was  going  to  have 
to  hold  up  his  end.  I would  take  care  of 
him  this  time,  but.  . . . 

It  was  soon  after  that  I received  orders 
to  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Our  trip  across  the 
country  was  like  a second  honeymoon. 
Flying  down  the  highway,  George’s  sleek 
black  body  glistening  in  the  sun,  we 
breezed  through  miles  of  deserts  and 
climbed  green  mountains.  Scenes  of 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Texas,  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia  flashed  by  my  windshield 
and  reflected  off  the  top  of  his  shiny 
hood. 

It  was  perfect. 

Well,  almost  perfect.  There  was  that 
unscheduled  stop  in  Arizona  to  fix 
George’s  air  conditioning,  which  broke 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert  ($120).  And 
in  Texas,  to  re-fix  it,  ($45).  But  by  the 
time  the  A/C  went  for  the  third  time,  we 
were  in  the  lush  green  mountains  of  West 
Virginia  and  who  needed  it  anyway? 

We  arrived  in  Syracuse  in  late  August 
and  if  I had  known  then  what  I know 
now,  I would  have  dropped  George  fast. 
The  winter  of  ’85-’86  was  a particularly 
bad  one  for  us.  First  was  the  shocking 
difference  in  insurance  rates  between  the 
East  and  West  Coasts.  My  premiums 
were  raised  from  $460  a year  to  $1,200. 

Next,  another  tune-up  ($250),  then,  a 
new  distributor  ($350),  a new  electronic 
ignition  ($275),  a new  battery  ($50)  — 
things  were  getting  out  of  hand.  No 
longer  was  it  a question  of  whether  or 
not  I could  afford  a new  dress,  but 
whether  I could  afford  to  eat. 

And  worst  of  all,  George  was  starting 
to  show  the  strain  of  living  through  a 
New  York  winter:  rust  spots  on  his  shiny 
black  coat;  the  power  antenna  frozen; 
the  cruise  control  on  the  fritz  and  the 
window  washers  that  no  longer  washed. 
I wanted  to  repair  these  small  problems 


immediately,  but  with  what?  After  all  the 
expenses  of  his  major  ailments,  there  was 
no  money  left  for  cosmetic  problems. 

I promised  George,  and  myself,  that 
as  soon  as  winter  was  over,  I would  take 
care  of  his  problems.  We  were  relocating 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  I was  sure  the 
worst  was  over.  Given  a few  months,  I 
knew  we  could  fix  things  up,  start  anew. 

But  no  sooner  had  we  arrived  in  D.C., 
than  it  was  time  for  new  brakes.  Nothing 
simple  like  new  pads.  Oh  no,  George 
needed  a complete  new  brake  system, 
everything.  Four  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  worth  of  everything,  to  be  exact. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  mechanic 
who  worked  on  the  brakes  discovered 
George  needed  new  struts. 

According  to  the  mechanic,  struts  are 
a fancy  type  of  shock  absorber.  Most 
cars  have  shocks  that  cost  about  $50,  but 
not  George.  True  to  form,  he  needed  the 
top  of  the  line.  Struts  for  him,  including 
installation,  were  about  $250  a pair  — 
I decided  they  could  wait.  As  could  the 
new  exhaust  system,  the  new  heater,  the 
much-needed  tune-up.  What  couldn’t 
wait  was  the  leaky  fuel  injector. 

The  honeymoon  was  definitely  over. 

+ * ♦ 

Not  too  long  ago,  George  and  1 slow- 
ly made  our  way  over  to  the  dealership 
for  a visit.  Pulling  no  punches,  the 


mechanic  gave  it  to  me  straight.  “There 
is  now  no  hope  for  reconciliation  be- 
tween you  and  George.  It  would  cost  too 
much,’’  he  said.  Even  the  mechanic’s 
highly-honed  mathematical  skills  were 
severely  tested  and  found  lacking.  “1  quit 
counting  when  I reached  $2,600  and 
hadn’t  finished  yet,’’  he  said.  Flowever, 
being  a reasonable  man,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  tough  spot  I was  in,  the  mechanic 
offered  me  $500  for  George. 

Of  course  I turned  him  down.  George 
might  have  his  faults,  but  we  had  been 
through  some  hard  times  together  — and 
I still  owed  $3500  on  him.  There  was  no 
way  I could  sell  him  for  only  $500. 

Limping  away  from  the  dealership, 
George  and  I went  somewhere  else  for 
a cheap  quick-fix  that  covered  the  symp- 
toms, but  did  not  cure  the  disease. 

It’s  been  three  and  a half  long  years 
since  the  day  I first  met  George,  and  a 
lot  has  changed.  I look  at  him  with  eyes 
no  longer  misted  by  love  and  coldly 
calculate  what  he’s  worth  as  a trade-in. 
His  once  shining  black  coat  is  faded  and 
rusted  by  the  salt  of  winter  roads.  His 
quiet  purr  and  mighty  roar  are  more  like 
a sputtering  cough.  The  list  of  repairs  he 
needs  is  so  long  it  competes  with  the 
listings  in  the  D.C.  phone  book. 

Now  I am  closer  than  ever  to  having 
George  paid  off,  and  I can  realistically 
look  into  the  possibility  of  trading  him 
off  for  someone  new.  I find  that  I no 
longer  point  with  pride  at  him,  but  rather 
slink  aw'ay  hoping  no  one  will  see  w'hat 
I drove  up  in.  Like  a middle-aged  man 
with  thinning  hair  and  a large  pot  belly, 
little  remains  of  his  youthful  good  looks. 

But  1 have  grown  older,  too.  No 
longer  dazzled  by  outward  appearances 
and  easy  charms,  I’m  looking  beyond 
beauty.  I now  look  for  reliability,  com- 
fort and  affordability.  Glitter  and  flash 
are  behind  me.  Today  1 am  realistically 
looking  at  the  hidden  costs  of  beauty  that 
lies  only  on  the  surface.  There  are  plen- 
ty of  nice  cars  out  there,  and  this  time, 

I am  going  to  find  Mr.  Right. □ 


— Story  by  JOI  Lynn  Jenkins 
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Dos  and  don’ts  of  buying  a used  car. 


Next  to  buying  a house,  buying  a car  will  probably  be  the 
most  expensive  item  you  will  ever  buy.  And  for  a variety  of 
reasons  you  may  decide  to  buy  a car  that  is  used.  This  can 
be  an  adventure  that  results  in  personal  satisfaction  and  con- 
siderable savings  — or  it  can  turn  into  a misadventure  that 
ends  in  dissatisfaction,  frustration  and  monetary  loss. 

Fortunately  there  are  several  organizations  and  financial 
institutions  to  help  guide  you  and  other  unwary  people 
through  the  pitfalls  of  buying  used  cars.  The  following  sug- 
gestions are  compiled  from  two  such  guides. 

Patronize  only  reputable  dealers.  Check  with  your  local 
Better  Business  Bureau  or  consumer  protection  agency  if  in 
doubt. 

Look  over  a dealer’s  repair  shop  before  you  buy.  Inade- 
quate service  facilites  could  be  indicative  of  superficial  recon- 
ditioning, and  may  forewarn  you  of  future  service  problems 
after  purchase. 

Stay  away  from  dealers  who  quote  unusually  low  financ- 
ing rates.  Although  illegal  under  the  Truth-in-Lending  law, 
occasionally  a dealer  will  attempt  to  mislead  you,  or  try  to 
make  his  interest  rate  sound  especially  attractive  by  quoting 
it  as  a discount,  or  add-on  interest  rate.  Be  sure  the  dealer 
also  tells  you  if  his  rate  is  expressed  as  an  Annual  Percent- 
age Rate. 

Generally  your  best  buy  in  a used  car  is  one  that  is  only 
two  or  three  years  old.  Look  for  the  year  and  model  you  like, 
and  when  you  find  one,  check  the  odometer  to  see  how  far 
it  has  been  driven.  If  a car  is  only  a few  years  old  and  has 
been  given  reasonable  care  by  its  previous  owner,  it  will  still 
have  a lot  of  driving  life  left  in  it. 

Avoiding  used  car  problems.  Don’t  buy  at  night,  in  the 
rain,  or  under  any  conditions  that  could  keep  you  from  see- 
ing and  examining  everything  about  the  car,  inside  and  out. 

Don’t  buy  the  car  at  all  — if  you’re  refused  a request  to 
let  your  own  mechanic  check  the  car  at  his  place  of  business. 

Don’t  buy  if  any  and  all  promises  for  brake  and  clutch 
adjustments,  tune-ups,  parts  replacement,  etc.,  are  not  writ- 
ten down  and  signed  by  the  man  in  charge,  BEFORE  you 
buy. 


If  you’re  refused  a final  test  drive  or  final  outside  inspec- 
tion after  the  seller  has  completed  all  promised,  pre-purchase 
repairs  and  adjustments,  don’t  sign  anything. 

Remember:  Some  vehicles  on  a used  car  lot  may  have  un- 
repaired safety  defects  — defects  for  which  the  cars  were 
recalled  by  the  manufacturer.  By  calling  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  Office  of  Consumer 
Services  (202)  426-0670,  giving  the  make,  model,  year  and 
vehicle  identification  number  (VIN)  of  the  car  in  question, 
you  can  obtain  a report  of  all  defect/recalls  for  that  make/ 
model. 

Be  careful  of  tricks.  Some  used  car  dealers  and  even  some 
private  owners  use  various  methods  to  make  a car  look  bet- 
ter than  it  actually  is. 

Painting  tires  to  make  them  look  new.  Always  examine 
the  tread  for  treadwear  and  the  sidewalls  for  cracks,  signs 
of  tread  separation,  and  bubbles. 

Steam  cleaning  the  engine  and  painting  the  valve  covers 
and  air  cleaner  to  make  them  look  new. 

Installing  seat  covers  to  mask  torn  upholstery. 

Installing  new  rugs  or  mats  to  cover  rusted-out  parts  of 
the  floor. 

Spraying  black  paint  on  the  hoses  to  make  them  look  new. 

Removing  a good  battery  and  replacing  it  with  a battery 
that  won’t  last  very  long.  Check  to  see  if  there  is  a date 
stamped  on  the  battery  — this  may  tell  you  how  old  the  bat- 
tery is. 

Removing  an  erratically  worn  tire  from  the  front  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  trunk  to  mask  a front-end  problem.  Always  check 
the  tire  in  the  trunk. 

Putting  a cheap  repaint  job  on  the  car  to  hide  body  rust. 

Making  makeshift  repairs  to  the  muffler  and  tailpipe.  Ex- 
amine these  for  signs  that  holes  or  rusted-out  portions  have 
been  repaired  with  muffler  patches  or  repair  tape. 

Final  reminder:  Be  PATIENT.  Don’t  be  in  a hurry  to  buy 
the  first  used  car  that  looks  good. 

These  are  just  a few  tips  to  make  buying  a used  car  an 
adventure,  not  a misadventure.  For  more  information  you 
can  obtain  your  own  copies  of  the  pamphlets  used  by  writing 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  Office  of  Public  Affairs  and 
Consumer  Services,  Washington,  D.C.  20590.0 
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Story  and  photos  by  PHl(AC)  William  Breyfogle 


From  up  dose,  you’ve  got  to  use  some 
imagination  to  see  the  sleek  lines  of  the 
battleship  Wisconsin  (BB  64). 

The  flurry  of  shipyard  activity  taking 
place  about  its  steely  flanks  tends  to 
obscure  the  rakish  bow  and  swept-back 
superstrucure  that  mark  the  ship  — from 
a distance  — as  a surface  combatant  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

But  for  the  present,  in  its  berth  at  an 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  pier  in  Pascagoula, 
Miss,  where  it  is  undergoing  a complete 
overhaul  and  modernization  program, 
the  massive  ship  looks  more  like  a tall 
steel  anthill  than  a ship-of-the-line. 

Scaffolding  swaddles  the  ship  almost 


from  the  waterline  to  the  topmost  level 
of  the  truncated-looking,  demasted 
superstructure.  The  clusters  of  40mm 
and  twin  5-inch  gun  mounts  that  former- 
ly nestled  against  its  sides  now  are  disap- 
pearing under  the  twin  influences  of  the 
welders’  cutting  torches  and  the  giant 
dockside  cranes. 

The  hordes  of  shipyard  workers, 
nimbly  clambering  over  every  inch  of  the 
massive  ship,  are  studies  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion. They  constantly  can  be  seen:  climb- 
ing to  or  jumping  from;  entering  the 
ship’s  sides  and  exiting  again;  disappear- 
ing into  the  dark  hatches  and  then  reap- 
pearing moments  later  at  giant  holes  cut 


into  the  steel  bulkheads.  Whole  forests 
of  colorful  hoses  festoon  the  ship’s  sides, 
draped  about  it  like  a Jungle  of  crazy- 
colored  vines. 

Anonymous  thuds  and  booms  rumble 
and  echo  from  somewhere  inside  the 
ship’s  massive  hull.  The  hiss  of  escaping 
air  and  steam,  the  constant  sizzle  of 
welding  arcs,  the  staccato  rattle  of 
pneumatic  hammers  and  the  high-pitched 
roar  of  portable  generators  add  an  ear- 
splitting  cacophony  to  the  busy  scene. 
Here  and  there,  the  too-bright  twinkle  of 
welding  arcs  and  torches  announce  the 
presence  of  busy,  purposeful  workmen 
as  they  cut  away  the  occasional  rusted 
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steel  plate  and  platform. 

The  battleship,  with  all  the  booms, 
beams,  lines  and  hoses  binding  it  to  the 
pier,  now  seems  impossibly  rooted  to  the 
surrounding  yard  . . . huge,  immobile 
. . . as  though  it  could  never  sail  again. 
But  Cmdr.  Larry  Sharp,  the  Navy’s  bat- 
tleship program  manager,  said  that  looks 
are  deceiving  in  Wisconsin’s  case. 

“The  Wisconsin  is  a ship  in  outstand- 
ing shape,”  he  said.  Even  after  almost 
30  years  in  floating  “mothballs”  storage 
near  Philadelphia,  Wisconsin  has  ob- 
viously withstood  the  test  of  time  well, 
he  said.  “When  we  opened  it  up,  it  was 
nearly  spotless.” 

Wisconsin  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 
World  War  Il-era  /owa-class  battleships 
to  be  brought  out  of  mothballs,  moder- 
nized and  returned  to  active  duty  with  the 
fleet.  The  ship  is  due  to  be  recommis- 
sioned and  put  into  service  with  the  2nd 
Fleet  late  in  1988. 

As  a class,  the  giant  battleships  appear 
ideally  suited  for  action  with  their  more 
modern  counterparts. 

Wisconsin’s  four-gear  turbine  engines 
still  can  push  it  along  at  more  than  33 
knots.  Its  foot-thick  steel  armor  — up  to 
17  inches  thick  in  some  places  — was 
built  to  withstand  toe-to-toe  slugging 
matches  with  weapons  that,  even  today, 
could  level  lesser  ships. 

The  ship’s  nine  16-inch  guns,  each  of 
which  can  hurl  projectiles  — weighing 
thousands  of  pounds  — close  to  23  miles, 
will  add  even  more  muscle  to  amphibious 
task  forces,  carrier  battle  groups  or  the 
newly-formed  surface  action  groups. 

Like  its  sister  ships,  Wisconsin  also  will 
have  more  modern  weapons  systems 
added. 

Tomahawk  and  Harpoon  cruise  mis- 
siles will  give  the  ship  unheard-of  strik- 
ing power  against  both  land  and  sea- 


The  massive  gun  turrets 
dominating  Wisconsin’s 
decks  (opposite  page)  iden- 
tify it  as  a combatant  to  be 
reckoned  with;  A welder 
(left)  works  on  Wisconsin’s 
sides  as  machinist  Doug 
Crump  (below)  enters  a 
projectile  hoist  to  clean  off 
grease  and  preservative. 
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borne  targets.  Additionally,  four 
Phalanx  close-in  weapons  systems  will 
defend  the  giant  ship  against  sea-skim- 
ming anti-ship  missiles. 

Crew  habitability  also  will  be  brought 
into  the  modern  era. 

“The  crew  spaces  will  be  completely 
rehabilitated  by  the  time  we’re  through,” 
said  Teno  Henderson,  Wisconsin  project 
manager  for  Ingalls  Shipbuilding.  En- 
listed crewmen,  who  formerly  slept  in 
hard  canvas  racks,  stacked  four  high, 
now  will  rest  on  bunks,  with  modern 
mattresses,  stacked  only  two  high. 

Air  conditioning  will  be  added 
throughout  the  ship,  as  much  to  protect 
the  delicate  electronics  suite  being  added 
as  for  crew  comfort. 

And  the  new  electronic  automated  sys- 
tems now  being  installed  will  allow  the 
battleship  to  set  sail  with  a much-reduced 
crew  — down  1 ,000  sailors  from  its  orig- 
inal complement  of  2,500  officers  and 
enlisted  crewmen. 

Workers  at  a drydock  in  New  Orleans 
already  have  reworked  the  ship’s  outer 
hull,  twin  rudders  and  four  giant  bronze 
propellors.  The  ship  recently  was  towed 
to  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  yards  in 


Mississippi,  to  begin  the  next  phase  of 
the  rework. 

Workers  say  modernizing  a ship  as  old 
as  Wisconsin  — she  was  launched  Dec. 
7,  1944  — took  some  learning.  The  pri- 
mary lessons  in  battleship  reactivation 
were  learned  aboard  USS  Iowa  (BB  61), 
reactivated  a few  years  ago  at  the  Ingalls 
yards. 

“There  was  no  one  around  that  knew 
anything  about  battleships  when  we 
started  work  on  the  Iowa,"  said  Robert 
Burning,  a machinist  working  on  one  of 
the  massive  16-inch  guns.  “We  had  to 
learn  everything  from  scratch.” 

Burning,  who  previously  worked  on 
Iowa,  said  the  battleships  display  qual- 
ity craftsmanship  and  care  throughout. 

“It’s  surprising  . . . how  smoothly 
everything  operates  in  something  this 
big,”  he  said. 

Most  Ingalls  workers  express  surprise 
at  how  well-made  the  big  ship  is  — given 
the  hurried  wartime  environment  in 
which  it  was  built. 

One  Ingalls  worker  said  quality  was 
easy  to  spot.  “You  look  at  the  welds  — 
the  fittings  — and  see  if  there  are  any 
cracks  in  them  around  the  edges,”  said 


James  Collier,  a “chipper”  working  at 
grinding  off  the  widely  scattered  rust 
spots  on  the  gray  steel  decks. 

General  ship  supervisor  Gary  Petty 
said  that  when  Ingalls  workers  opened 
long-sealed  tanks  and  voids  aboard  the 
battleships,  they  found  that  many  of  the 
mostly-women  shipyard  workers  w'ho 
built  the  ships  in  the  1940s  had  scratched 
personal  messages  and  best  wishes  into 
the  steel  plates  they  were  welding  to- 
gether. 

“There  were  an  awful  lot  of  people 
who  put  this  thing  together,”  Petty  said. 

Collier  added  that  working  on  a 40- 
year-old  ship  is  really  no  different  than 
working  on  a new  one  — like  the  many 
Aegis  cruisers  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion around  the  sprawling  shipyard. 
“Every  one  is  a challenge,”  he  said, 
“especially  when  you  know  you’ve  got 
to  get  it  back  to  the  fleet.” 

Henderson  said  that  working  on  Wis- 
consin gives  his  workers  a sense  of  his- 
tory that  working  on  a newly-constructed 
ship  can’t.  “This  ship  has  a history  that 
is  real,”  he  said.  “Those  ships  have  yet 
to  write  their  history  books.” 

Shipyard  workers  are  attempting  to 
take  their  battleship  experience  — hard- 
won  from  reworking  Iowa  — and  put  it 
to  good  use  aboard  Wisconsin.  Hender- 
son said  he  has  managed  to  reassemble 
65  percent  of  the  workforce  that  mod- 
ernized Iowa. 

Henderson  said  the  same  experience 
that  allowed  his  teams  to  finish  Iowa 
work  ahead  of  time  and  under  budget 
will  enable  them  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance aboard  Wisconsin.  “We  fully  ex- 
pect to  have  the  same  things  working  on 
the  Wisconsin  that  we  did  on  the  Iowa," 
Henderson  said.  “We’ve  got  an  awTul  lot 
of  dedicated  people  working  down  here, 
with  an  awful  lot  of  pride  in  this  ship.”D 

Breyfogle  is  a reservist  assigned  to  the  Navy 
Office  of  Information,  Del.  713,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Scaffolding  surrounding  Wisconsin 
symbolizes  the  extensive  effort  that 
went  into  the  entire  battleship  reac- 
tivation program. 
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Bearings 

Destroyer  tender  adopts  school 


The  submarine  tender  USS  Frank 
Cable  (AS  40)  adopted  Hanahan  Middle 
School  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  when  it 
began  its  Business-Education  Partnership 
program  last  fall. 

Frank  Cable  is  the  second  Charleston 
afloat  command  to  participate  in  such  a 
program,  which  is  one  of  the  main  points 
of  the  chief  of  naval  operation’s  personal 
excellence  program. 

“Our  goal  in  this  program  is  to  help 
foster  a desire  in  the  students  to  excel  in 
the  educational  process,’’  said  Lt. 


William  Guptill,  program  coordinator 
for  the  ship. 

Officers  and  crewmen  aboard  the 
tender  now  give  the  school’s  students 
support  for  enhanced  learning  oppor- 
tunities through  management,  incentive 
and  career  education  programs  and  spe- 
cial projects,  and  create  a spirit  of  in- 
volvement for  public  education. 

“(This  program)  solidifies  our  com- 
mitment to  foster  a better  understanding 
in  the  local  community  of  the  Navy’s  role 
in  today’s  society,”  said  Capt.  Norman 


W.  Mims  Jr.,  Frank  Cable' % command- 
ing officer.  “I  have  utmost  confidence 
that  the  result  of  this  partnership  . . . will 
set  a shining  example  to  other  Navy 
Charleston  commands,  and  clear  the  way 
for  many  successful  partnerships  in  the 
future.” 

A drug  and  alcohol  awareness  pro- 
gram, to  be  administered  by  two  Navy- 
trained  drug  and  alcohol  counselors  sta- 
tioned aboard  the  tender,  is  planned  as 
the  first  ship-school  joint  effort  under  the 
new  partnership.  ■ 

— Story  by  J03  Dale  Snowberger, 
USS  Frank  Cable  (AS  40) 


Perhaps  the  most  promising  feature  of 
CATS  is  its  ability  to  “share”  AUTO- 
VON  lines.  For  years,  sailors  and  Ma- 
rines attempting  to  place  AUTO  VON 
calls  have  been  hampered  by  the  limited 
number  of  outgoing  lines  at  their  installa- 
tions. Once  CATS  is  completed,  an  idle 
AUTOVON  at  Naval  Air  Station  Mira- 
mar will  be  available  to  a caller  from  the 
naval  hospital  in  Balboa  Park. 

Citing  “problems  with  telephone  an- 
tiquity” in  the  current  system,  Schles- 
inger  praised  CATS’  flexibility  and 
potential  for  expansion. 

“When  you  consider  that  San  Diego 
encompasses  a very,  very  large  portion 
of  the  operating  forces  of  the  Navy,  you 
can  see  that  the  need  to  talk  base  to  base 
is  just  as  important  as  calling  back  to  the 
east  coast,”  Schlesinger  said. 

He  said  the  next  areas  to  receive  CATS 
will  be  San  Francisco  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  leading  to  an  eventual  nation- 
wide link  using  microwave,  fiber  optic 
and  satellite  technology. 

For  a Navy  that  depends  on  fast,  eco- 
nomical telephone  communications,  the 
new  system  may  just  be  the  CATS’ 
meow.  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  J02  David  Masci, 
NIRA  Del.  5,  San  Diego 


Easy  phone  access  for  San  Diego 


Easy  AUTOVON  access,  five-digit 
base-to-base  dialing  and  cheaper  long 
distance  calls  are  on  the  horizon  for  San 
Diego  Navy  telephone  users. 


The  installation  of  the  Consolidated 
Area  Telephone  System  (CATS)  at  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  Coronado  this  past 
summer  marked  the  first  step  toward 
creating  a telephone  network  linking  San 
Diego’s  10  major  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  installations. 

According  to  Capt.  Dave  Schlesinger, 
executive  officer  of  San  Diego’s  Navy 
Public  Works  Center,  a 1979  study  deter- 
mined that  existing  telephone  systems 
could  not  provide  adequate  service  to 
shore  activities  in  the  area  because  of  the 
outdated  equipment,  some  of  it  installed 
before  World  War  II. 

“It  became  obvious  that  the  expansion 
of  the  Navy  in  San  Diego  just  cried  for 
more  efficient,  up-to-date  technology  in 
telephone  systems,”  Schlesinger  said. 

When  the  $82.3  million  network  is 
completed  this  year,  local  calls  will  be 
transmitted  directly  from  base  to  base  via 
microwave.  One  of  the  benefits  of  such 
a system  is  a projected  $1  million  annual 
savings  in  local  and  long  distance 
charges. 

Local  calls  no  longer  will  need  to  be 
transmitted  by  commercial  telephone 
lines.  The  computerized  system  also  will 
hunt  for  the  cheapest  long  distance  net- 
work. 
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The  Log  Book 


"What’s  past  is  prologue.  ’’  To  help  keep 
us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  pres- 
ent in  perspective,  and  to  give  some  insight 
into  the  future,  AH  Hands  presents  a short 
review  of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous 
issues. 

10  YEARS  AGO  — 

in  the  June  1977  All  Hands 

• The  Navy  Fleet  Weather  Facility, 
Suitland,  Md.,  is  tracking  a gigantic  ice- 
berg nearly  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  that 
may  drift  out  of  Antarctic  waters  toward 
South  America  and  into  the  South  Atlan- 
tic. The  iceberg,  one  of  the  largest  re- 
corded, is  45  miles  long  and  25  miles 
wide.  Navy  weathermen  have  been  track- 
ing this  iceberg  since  1971.  The  weather 
facility  provides  sea  ice  analyses  and 
weather  forecasts  in  the  polar  regions  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
U.S.  agencies. 

• The  Navy  aircraft  carrier  that  was 
first  to  launch  a jet-powered  aircraft 
from  its  flight  deck  more  than  25  years 
ago  recently  returned  from  its  last 
deployment.  USS  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


(CV  42)  entered  its  Mayport,  Fla.,  home 
port  following  a final  Mediterranean 
cruise.  Personal  congratulations  were  ex- 
tended by  President  Jimmy  Carter,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  W.  Graham  Clayton 
Jr.,  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
James  L.  Holloway  III.  Roosevelt  will  be 
decommissioned  Oct.  1,  1977. 

20  YEARS  AGO  — 

in  the  June  1967  All  Hands 

• USS  Gunston  Hall  (LSD  5)  returned 
to  its  San  Diego  home  port  from  the 
Vietnam  action  zone.  Gunston  Hall  spent 
eight  months  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
traveling  some  20,000  miles.  It  provided 
logistic  support  for  U.S.  and  allied 
troops  ashore,  making  22  separate  calls 
on  Vietnamese  ports.  It  also  served  as 
mother  ship  for  river  patrol  boats  and 
UH-IB  helicopters  and  as  ready-duty 
ship  for  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group. 

• The  San  Diego-based  destroyers 
USS  Hoel  (DDG  13),  USS  John  R.  Craig 
(DD  885),  USS  Perkins  (DD  877)  and 
USS  Uhlmann  (DD  687)  returned  home 


after  six  months  off  the  Vietnam  coast. 
During  their  Vietnam  operations,  the 
destroyers  fired  more  than  10,(XX)  rounds 
of  ammunition  at  enemy  targets.  Hoel 
was  commended  for  its  participation  in 
the  rescue  of  three  downed  pilots  and  for 
meeting  unscheduled  naval  gunfire  sup- 
port missions.  Craig  and  Perkins  were 
among  the  first  ships  to  engage  shore 
batteries,  and  Uhlmann  was  recognized 
as  the  shootingest  ship  in  the  division,  ac- 
counting for  half  the  ammunition  fired 
and  targets  destroyed. 

40  YEARS  AGO  — 

in  the  June  1947  All  Hands 

• For  almost  four  hours,  “smoke- 
eaters”  on  Treasure  Island,  San  Fran- 
cisco, battled  the  worst  fire  in  the  history 
of  the  base.  By  the  time  the  conflagra- 
tion had  been  reduced  to  smoldering 
embers,  $500, (K)0  in  damage  had  been 
done,  $100,000  of  it  to  electronic  gear. 
It  took  all  available  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment on  the  base,  as  well  as  reinforce- 
ments of  fire-fighters  from  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  to  subdue  the  blaze  that 
started  from  a short  circuit  caused  by  the 
moving  of  electrical  gear  from  the 
secured  and  condemned  barracks  K. 
Fanned  by  the  wind,  the  devastating  fire 
crept  northward  on  the  island  and 
jumped  the  single  and  double  walls  in  its 
path.  From  the  time  the  first  alarm  was 
sounded  at  3:50  p.m.  until  the  blaze 
burned  itself  out  at  the  ship’s  service, 
three  hours  and  30  minutes  had  elapsed. 

• New  prices  for  meals  purchased  by 
authorized  persons  from  Navy  messes 
has  been  announced.  Breakfast  is  now  20 
cents,  dinner  50  cents  and  supper  90  cents 
per  day.  This  applies  to  all  meals  pur- 
chased from  general  messes,  whether 
paid  for  by  cash  or  by  payroll  checkage. 
The  new  prices  do  not  apply  to  hospital 
messes  or  to  general  messes  operated  by 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps. □ 
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Mail  Buoy 


Navy  art  change  of  address 

In  the  February  1987  Mail  Buoy  column, 
we  gave  the  Office  of  Information,  Com- 
munity Relations  Division,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington,  D.C.  20350,  as  the 
address  for  our  readers  to  write  in  order  to 
obtain  information  on  acquiring  reproduc- 
tions of  art  from  the  Navy  Art  Center.  That 
address  is  no  longer  valid,  since  the  Navy  Art 
Center  has  recently  been  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  the  Naval  Historical  Center.  Thus,  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Navy  Art  collection 
should  now  be  addressed  to: 

Navy  Art  Center 
Bldg  67 

Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  D.C.  20374-0571  — Ed. 

Future  sailors 

After  reading  your  October  1986  issue  of 
All  Hands,  I felt  compelled  to  write  concern- 
ing the  article  “A  boot  camp  for  kids.”  I was 
recently  stationed  in  Homestead,  Fla.,  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Enter- 
prise/Essex Division  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Sea 
Cadets  out  of  Miami,  Fla.  I hold  the  rank  of 
CW02  and  am  proud  to  be  part  of  such  a 
fine  organization. 

Your  article  struck  home  with  me.  I am 
now  stationed  in  Misawa,  Japan,  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  my  unit  with  hopes  of 
returning  one  day.  I can’t  begin  to  explain 
how  much  I miss  the  Saturday  morning  drills. 
Please  try  to  cover  more  on  the  cadets  since 
they  are  the  sailors  of  the  future. 

— CTR3  Donald  Jefferson 
Misawa,  Japan 

Midair  service 

I enjoyed  the  naval  aviation  trivia  quiz  in 
the  December  1986  issue  of  All  Hands.  As  an 
Air  Force  reservist  interested  in  air  refueling 
history,  I was  disappointed  that  there  were  no 
questions  or  answers  on  naval  air  refueling. 
When  did  the  Navy  first  get  involved  in  midair 
refueling  of  its  aircraft? 

— Maj.  David  Harvey 
Bolingbrook,  111. 

• According  to  the  historical  chronology 
entitled  United  States  Naval  Aviation 
1910-1970  (NavAir  00-80P-1),  it  was  Oct.  8, 
1958.  FJ-4Bs  of  Marine  Corps  Attack  Squad- 
rons 212  and  214  landed  at  NAS  Atsugi, 
Japan,  after  a trans-Pacific  flight  from 
MCAS  Kaneohe  with  layovers  at  Midway  and 
Guam.  Designated  Operation  Cannonball,  the 
flight,  in  two  sections  of  12  aircraft,  refueled 
from  Air  Force  KB-50  tankers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wake  Island  and  from  Navy  AJs  near  Iwo 
Jima. 


For  further  information,  you  may  wish  to 
contact  the  Naval  Historical  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  address  is: 

Naval  Historical  Center 

Navy  Research  Branch 

Bldg.  57 

Washington  Navy  Yard 

Washington,  D.C.  20374  — Ed. 

Northern  Wedding  mystery  ship 

The  January  1987  edition  of  All  Hands 
depicts  the  silhouette  of  an  LST  identified  as 
USS  Spartanburg  County  (LST  1192). 

We  believe  the  ship  on  the  front  cover  to 
be  USS  Newport  (LST  1179),  since  there  is 
not  a Phalanx  weapons  system  installed. 

There  were  three  LSTs  in  the  Northern 
Wedding  exercise,  USS  Newport,  USS  Sumter 
(LST  1181)  and  USS  Spartanburg  County. 
Both  Sumter  and  Spartanburg  County  had 
the  Phalanx  in  Northern  Wedding.  Newport 
did  not  have  it  installed  at  that  time.  Addi- 
tionally, the  ship  on  the  front  cover  is  carry- 
ing causeways  — Spartanburg  County  did  not 
carry  causeways  to  the  Northern  Wedding 
exercise. 

We  enjoyed  the  cover  photo  and  would  like 
the  Navy  to  know  who  the  fine-looking  LST 
really  is. 

— Cmdr.  W.  R.  Graner 
— BMCS  (SW)  J.  G.  Hahn 
USS  Newport  (LST  1179) 

• The  photographer  on  the  scene  assured 
us  that  the  fine-looking  LST  was  Spartanburg 
County,  although  you  certainly  offer  a com- 
pelling case.  Any  documentation  on  the  I.D. 
of  this  mystery  ship,  one  way  or  the  other, 
would  be  welcome.  Perhaps  Spartanburg 
County  will  write,  confessing  her  involuntary 
imposture.  — Ed. 


Reunions 


• USS  Thomas  J.  Gary  (DE/DER  326)  — 
Reunion  Aug.  1,  1987,  Newport,  R.I.  Con- 
tact Ron  Day,  Route  1,  Box  82,  Heuvelton, 
N.Y.  13654;  telephone  (315)  344-8823. 

*115th  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Veterans  — Reunion  Aug.  5-9,  1987,  Fort 
Mitchell,  Ky.  Contact  Edward  C.  Plummer, 
5023  East  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46203;  telephone  (317)  359-6990. 

• USS  Seal  (SS  183)  — Reunion  Aug.  5-9, 
1987,  Little  Rock,  Ariz.  Contact  Joseph  T. 


Blanchett,  7 Linwood  Drive,  Searcy,  Ariz. 
72143. 

• USS  Topeka  (CL  67)  1944-1949  — Re- 
union Aug.  6-8,  1987,  Fall  River,  Mass.  Con- 
tact James  W.  Wilson,  1022  W.  Abbott, 
Muncie,  Ind.  47303;  telephone  (317) 
288-3949. 

• USS  The  Sullivans  (DD  537)  1943  to  1965 

— Reunion  Aug  7-9,  1987,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Contact  Charles  McCarty,  66  Gardenia  St., 
Clearwater,  Fla.  33515;  telephone  (813): 
461-5316. 

• USS  Wadsworth  (DD  516)  — Reunion 
Aug.  11-14,  1987,  Seattle.  Contact  Richard 
Lowe,  Rural  Route  2,  Box  200,  St.  Elmo,  111. 
62458;  telephone  (618)  829-5564. 

• USS  Stockton  (DD  646)  — Reunion  Aug. 

13- 15,  1987,  Philadelphia.  Contact  Edward 
“Shorty”  Cooper,  504  Lynda  Road,  Phillips- 
burg,  N.J.  08865;  telephone  (201)  859-4545. 

• Guadalcanal  Campaign  Veterans,  all  ser- 
vices. — Reunion  Aug.  13-16,  1987,  Norfolk, 
Va.  Contact  Ted  Blahnik,  P.O.  Box  181,  Col- 
oma,  Mich.  49038-0181. 

• USS  Dayton  (CL  105)  — Reunion  Aug. 
20-22,  1987,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Contact  Edwin 
Chapman,  36  Rossfen  Place,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 
07003;  telephone  (201)  338-8410. 

• USS  Ranger  (CV  4)  — Reunion  Aug 

14- 15,  1987,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Contact 
George  Pyle,  8629  Oakleigh  Road,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21234;  telephone  (301)  668-0260. 

• USS  Bonhomme  lUchard  (CVA  31)  — 
Reunion  Aug.  14-16,  1987,  Tupelo,  Miss.  Con- 
tact Ralph  Pound,  P.O.  Box  1531,  Tupelo, 
Miss.  38802;  telephone  (601)  842-8247. 

• USS  Gotten  (DD  669)  — Reunion  Aug. 
14-16,  1987,  Denver.  Contact  Walter 
Shollmier,  1828  Parnassus,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
38108;  telephone  (901)  377-9599. 

• Patwing  4,  WW  II  Aleutian  squadrons, 
VPs  41,  42,  43,  45,  61,  62;  VPBs  131,  135, 
136, 139;  Hedron  and  Wing  — Reunion  Aug. 
26-30,  1987,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash.  Contact 
Patwing  Four  Airdales,  P.O.  Box  1978,  San 
Leandro,  Calif.  94577. 

• U.S.  Naval  Cryptologic  Veterans 
Association  — Reunion  Aug.  27-30,  1987, 
Reno,  Nev.  Contact  Ralph  Cox,  593  Clamor 
Dr.  North,  Salem,  Ore.  97301;  telephone 
(503)  585-1721. 

• USS  Thornhill  (DE  195)  — Reunion 
Sept.  11-13,  1987,  Tannersville,  Pa.  Contact 
Henry  Cetkowski,  Box  531,  Rural  Route  2, 
Titusville,  N.J.  08560;  telephone  (609) 
737-1727. 

• USS  San  Juan  (CL  54)  — Reunion  Sept. 
13-17,  1987,  San  Diego.  Contact  Bill 
Carpenter,  1119  Aquia  Drive,  Stafford,  Va. 
22554;  telephone  (703)  659-4774. 
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UCMJ/Legal  Assistance 


Article  I,  Section  8,  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  gives  Congress  the  authority 
to  make  laws  governing  the  military. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
the  military  services  have  administered  a 
system  of  military  justice  which  is  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  from  the  system  of 
criminal  justice  found  in  U.S.  civilian 
courts;  however,  in  this  century  these  dif- 
ferences have  become  fewer. 

In  1951,  Congress  enacted  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ) 
which,  with  substantial  modification,  re- 
mains the  basis  of  military  law  today. 
Article  36  of  the  UCMJ  empowers  the 
President  to  make  rules  and  establish 
procedures  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
courts-martial  and  the  administration  of 
military  justice.  The  President  does  this 
by  promulgating  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial  (MCM),  which  received  a major 
revision  in  1984  in  response  to  the  Mili- 
tary Justice  Act  of  1983.  This  new  MCM 
contains  current  court-martial  and  non- 
judicial punishment  rights  and  pro- 
cedures, the  Military  Rules  of  Evidence 
applicable  to  courts-martial,  and  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  as 
well  as  analyses  which  explain  these  rules. 

A copy  of  the  current  MCM  may  be 
found  in  any  legal  office  of  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps. 


The  system  of  courts-martial 

There  are  three  types  of  courts-mar- 
tial: general,  special  and  summary. 

A general  court-martial  may  award 
any  punishment  listed  in  the  MCM  in  the 
Table  of  Maximum  Punishments  and  is 
convened  to  try  the  most  serious  of- 
fenses. In  the  naval  service,  approximate- 
ly 1,000  such  courts  are  tried  each  year. 

The  special  court-martial  is  a court  of 
limited  punishment  authority,  and  the 
maximum  sentence  may  include  only  a 
bad-conduct  discharge  and  confinement 
for  no  more  than  six  months.  Approx- 
imately 6,000  special  courts-martial  are 
tried  each  year. 


The  summary  court-martial  is  a court 
of  very  limited  punishment  authority  at 
which  no  punitive  discharge  or  confine- 
ment in  excess  of  one  month  may  be 
awarded.  Approximately  3,500  summary 
courts-martial  are  tried  each  year. 

Nonjudicial  punishment  under  Article 
15,  UCMJ  — called  captain’s  mast  in  the 
Navy  and  office  hours  in  the  Marine 
Corps  — is  not  a court-martial,  and  non- 
judicial punishment  is  not  considered  to 
be  a criminal  conviction  by  either  mili- 
tary or  civilian  authorities. 

An  understanding  of  the  types  of 
courts-martial  is  essential  to  understand- 
ing the  rights  that  an  accused  service 
member  has  in  court-martial  proceed- 
ings. Nonjudicial  punishment  rights  are 
separate  from  those  available  at  courts- 
martial. 


General  and 
special  courts-martial 

General  and  special  court-martial  con- 
victions are  considered  federal  criminal 
convictions  by  both  military  and  civilian 
courts.  While  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sons may  be  tried  at  either  type  of  court- 
martial,  officers  rarely  are  tried  by  spe- 
cial court-martial  because  that  court  can- 
not award  dismissal  or  any  confinement 
in  an  officer  case.  Both  courts  may  ad- 
judge reduction  to  pay  grade  E-1  in  cases 
involving  enlisted  accuseds,  and  both 
may  adjudge  forfeitures  of  pay  in  both 
officer  and  enlisted  cases. 

Both  courts  are  empowered  to  award 
punitive  discharges  which  terminate  mil- 
itary service  under  less  than  honorable 
circumstances  and  to  confine  service 
members.  Accuseds  at  these  courts  re- 
ceive the  most  extensive  legal  rights  and 
protections.  Unlike  civilian  life  where 
only  indigent  (poor)  accuseds  receive  free 
legal  representation,  all  accuseds  before 
general  or  special  courts-martial  receive 
free  legal  representation  by  a judge  advo- 
cate who  is  a lawyer  trained  in  military 
law  and  procedures.  This  “detailed” 
counsel  is  attached  to  a legal  command 


separate  from  that  of  the  commander 
who  convenes  the  court-martial;  there- 
fore, this  defense  counsel  is  insulated 
from  any  improper  command  influence 
by  the  accused’s  military  seniors. 

Should  an  accused  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a different  military  lawyer,  he 
may  request  the  services  of  that  other 
lawyer  through  established  procedures. 
If  that  other  lawyer  is  reasonably  avail- 
able, he  will  be  assigned  to  represent  the 
accused  free  of  charge.  Also,  a military 
accused  may  hire  a civilian  lawyer  to 
represent  him;  however,  the  government 
will  not  pay  for  the  services  of  the  civilian 
lawyer. 

Since  1969,  general  and  special  courts- 
martial  are  presided  over  by  a military 
judge  who  is  a judge  advocate  with  ex- 
tensive military  justice  experience.  This 
officer  is  assigned  to  a judiciary  activity 
which  is  separate  from  the  local  com- 
mands which  convene  courts;  thus,  like 
the  defense  counsel,  he  too  is  insulated 
from  influence  by  local  command 
authorities. 

An  accused  may  elect  to  be  tried  by 
this  officer  alone,  without  court  members 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
if  this  election  is  made,  the  military  judge 
determines  guilt  or  innocence  and  any 
sentence  to  be  awarded.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  general  and  special  courts- 
martial  now  are  tried  by  military  judges 
sitting  alone. 

If  an  accused  chooses  to  be  tried  by 
court  members,  there  will  be  a minimum 
of  five  members  at  a general  court- 
martial  and  three  at  a special  court- 
martial.  If  the  accused  requests  a court 
which  includes  enlisted  members,  at  least 
one-third  of  either  court  will  be  enlisted 
members.  Even  in  a trial  before  court 
members,  the  military  judge  presides  to 
control  the  proceedings  and  rule  on  the 
admissibility  of  evidence. 

Procedures  for  appealing  a conviction 
and  sentence  in  the  military  differ  from 
civilian  procedures  in  two  important 
respects:  certain  sentences  receive  auto- 
matic appeals  in  the  military  whereas  a 
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civilian  accused  would  have  to  request  an 
appeal  and,  perhaps  more  importantly, 
all  military  appeals  are  free  of  charge  to 
the  accused. 

A service  member  who  is  sentenced  to 
be  separated  from  the  service  with  a 
punitive  discharge  or  to  be  confined  for 
more  than  a year  is  entitled  to  an  auto- 
matic appellate  review  of  the  convictions 
and  sentence.  During  the  appellate  pro- 
cess, the  accused  is  represented  by  a 
military  appellate  defense  counsel  who  is 
a judge  advocate  with  extensive  military 
justice  and  appellate  experience. 

Cases  which  include  these  more  serious 
sentences  are  reviewed  by  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  court  of  Military  Review 
and,  upon  application  by  the  accused,  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals. Under  recently  enacted  legislation 
by  Congress,  convictions  now  may  be 
reviewed  ultimately  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  An  accused  who  receives 
a sentence  which  includes  no  punitive 
discharge  and  confinement  less  than  a 
year  may  nonetheless  request  review  of 
the  court-martial  by  the  Judge  Advocate 


General.  This  request  is  generally  drafted 
by  the  assigned  trial  defense  counsel, 
again  free  of  charge. 

In  either  case,  the  accused  may  retain 
civilian  counsel  during  the  military  ap- 
peal process;  however,  the  government 
will  not  pay  for  this  civilian  represen- 
tation. 

Not  only  may  the  convening  authori- 
ty of  the  court-martial  and  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Court  of  Military  Review 
or  the  Judge  Advocate  General  (which- 
ever acts  as  an  appellate  reviewing  au- 
thority) disapprove  a finding  of  guilty  or 
lessen  a sentence,  but  the  Naval  Clemen- 
cy and  Parole  Board,  acting  under  au- 
thority of  the  secretary  of  the  Navy,  may 
reduce  or  recommend  reduction  of  cer- 
tain sentences.  An  accused  may  be 
represented  before  this  board  by  counsel, 
and  military  appellate  defense  counsel 
perform  such  a function  free  of  charge. 

Service  members  convicted  by  general 
courts-martial  of  serious  offenses  such  as 
murder,  espionage  or  rape  and  who  re- 
ceive long  prison  terms  are  usually  trans- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  . the  Federal 


Bureau  of  Prisons  for  service  of  the 
period  of  confinement  after  the  military 
appeal  process  is  completed.  After  these 
prisoners  are  separated  from  the  naval 
service,  they  still  may  receive  clemency 
from  naval  authorities;  however,  in  gen- 
eral they  enjoy  only  those  rights  and  pro- 
tections afforded  non-military  federal 
prisoners. 


Summary  courts-martial 


Service  members  may  not  be  tried  by 
summary  court-martial  unless  they  agree 
to  such  trial,  whether  they  are  attached 
to  a vessel  or  a shore  command.  Officers 
may  not  be  tried  by  this  court. 

A summary  court-martial  may  not 
award  a punitive  discharge,  confinement 
for  more  than  one  month,  hard  labor 
without  confinement  for  more  than  45 
days,  restriction  for  more  than  two 
months,  or  forfeiture  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  one  month’s  pay.  E-4s  and 
below  may  be  reduced  to  pay  grade  E-1 ; 
however,  E-5s  and  above  may  be  reduced 
only  one  pay  grade. 
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The  summary  court-martial  officer, 
who  need  not  be  a lawyer,  is  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  convening  authority  to 
hear  one  particular  case.  That  officer  in- 
vestigates all  aspects  of  the  case  prior  to 
trial  and  must  call  witneses  or  present 
other  proper  evidence  to  permit  a con- 
viction on  the  charge(s).  The  Military 
Rules  of  Evidence  apply,  and  the  offense 
must  be  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
to  sustain  a conviction. 

The  accused  has  a right  to  be  present, 
introduce  evidence,  and  make  argument. 
Prior  to  trial,  the  accused  may  consult 
a lawyer  to  discuss  trial  rights  and  pro- 
cedures; however,  the  accused  has  no 
right  to  representation  at  trial  by  a mili- 
tary lawyer. 

While  conviction  by  summary  court- 
martial  is  a military  court-martial  con- 
viction, such  a conviction  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a federal  criminal 
conviction. 


Nonjudical  punishment 

A nonjudical  punishment  (NJP)  pro- 
ceeding pursuant  to  Article  15,  UCMJ  — 
generally  referred  to  as  captain’s  mast  — 
is  an  administrative  means  of  resolving 
minor  disciplinary  matters. 

Captain’s  mast  for  NJP  should  not  be 
confused  with  a meritorious  captain’s 
mast  for  commendatory  performance  or 
some  other  purpose  beneficial  to  the  ser- 
vice member,  or  a request  mast  con- 
ducted at  the  request  of  the  service  mem- 
ber to  bring  some  matter  to  the  comman- 
ding officer’s  attention.  Service  members 
attached  to  shore  commands  may  refuse 
NJP;  however,  members  attached  to  or 
embarked  upon  vessels  may  not. 

The  punishment  imposed  may  include 
restriction  for  no  more  than  60  days,  cor- 
rectional custody  for  no  more  than  30 
days,  forfeiture  of  no  more  than  one-half 
of  one  month’s  pay  per  month  for  two 
months,  or  extra  duties  for  no  more  than 
45  consecutive  days.  E-3s  or  below  or 
persons  reduced  at  NJP  to  pay  grade  E-3 
who  are  attached  to  or  embarked  on  a 


vessel  may  be  confined  for  up  to  three 
days  on  bread  and  water. 

While  Article  15,  UCMJ,  permits  the 
reduction  of  E-4s  and  E-3s  to  E-1,  and 
those  above  pay  grade  E-4  to  be  reduced 
two  pay  grades,  custom  and  the  Manual 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  (JAG- 
MAN)  limit  reduction  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice to  one  pay  grade.  Officers  also  may 
be  punished  at  NJP;  however,  authorized 
punishments  are  more  limited. 

Punishment  also  may  include  a letter 
of  censure  which  may  be  filed  in  the  ser- 
vice member’s  official  record. 

At  many  commands,  after  investiga- 
tion of  the  allegation,  the  executive  of- 
ficer conducts  a preliminary  hearing 
(XO’s  screening)  to  determine  whether 
an  adequate  basis  exists  for  referring  the 
matter  to  the  commanding  officer.  Prior 
to  the  hearing  before  the  officer  conduc- 
ting the  mast,  the  accused  is  advised  of 
all  applicable  legal  rights. 

Because  NJP  is  an  administrative  pro- 
cedure, an  accused  is  not  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  a lawyer  at  the  pro- 
ceeding; however,  shore-based  accuseds 
may  generally  consult  with  a lawyer  prior 
to  NJP  to  discuss  the  procedural  options 
inheret  in  refusal  to  accept  NJP. 

At  NJP,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  tell 
his  side  of  the  story  and,  if  the  com- 
manding officer  desires,  to  bring  in 
witnesses  to  support  his  contentions. 

A key  aspect  of  NJP  is  that  if  punish- 
ment is  imposed,  such  punishment  is  not 
a “conviction”  for  either  military  or 
civilian  purposes,  and  the  record  of  im- 
position of  punishment  does  not  follow 
the  military  man  or  woman  into  civilian 
life. 

Punishment  from  NJP  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  higher  authority  under  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  the  JAGMAN,  which 
may  be  found  in  any  legal  office. 


Extra  Military  Instruction 
(EMI)  and  other  administrative 
measures 


Commanding  officers  and  officers  in 


charge  may  use  administrative  measures 
other  than  NJP  to  improve  efficiency  or 
correct  deficiencies  in  their  personnel. 

Extra  military  instruction  (EMI)  is  not 
punishment,  but  rather  is  a training  tech- 
nique to  correct  individual  deficiencies  in 
performance.  EMI  must  be  logically  re- 
lated to  the  deficiency  in  performance  it 
is  intended  to  correct. 

EMI  will  not  be  conducted  for  more 
than  two  hours  per  day,  but  it  may  be 
conducted  after  normal  working  hours. 

EMI  conducted  during  normal  work- 
ing hours  may  be  assigned  by  officers 
and  noncommissioned/petty  officers 
unless  superior  authority  has  withdrawn 
this  authority. 

Under  provisions  of  OpNavInst 
3120.32B,  Navy  commanding  officers 
may  delegate  authority  to  officers  and 
petty  officers  to  assign  EMI  after  normal 
duty  hours. 

In  addition  to  EMI,  the  JAGMAN 
permits  the  administrative  withholding  of 
privileges  such  as  special  liberty,  ex- 
change of  duty,  or  liberty  in  foreign 
ports.  Lastly,  military  seniors  may  issue 
nonpunitive  letters  of  censure  to  repri- 
mand or  admonish  individuals  for  sub- 
standard conduct  or  performance  with- 
out resorting  to  NJP. 

Legal  Assistance 
and  You 

Another  of  the  many  benefits  afforded 
you  and  your  dependents  is  legal  assist- 
ance. Under  the  Legal  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, Judge  advocates  provide  free  legal 
advice  and  assistance  regarding  your  per- 
sonal legal  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
various  situations. 

Judge  advocate.  As  a member  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General’s  Corps 
(JAGC),  a judge  advocate  is  an  attorney 
who  has  graduated  from  an  accredited 
law  school,  is  licensed  to  practice  law  by 
the  highest  court  of  a state  or  by  a federal 
court,  and  who  has  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Justice  School,  Newport,  R.I. 
Since  judge  advocates  do  many  things  for 
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the  Navy  (e.g.,  military  justice),  judge 
advocates  assigned  to  assist  individuals 
with  personal  legal  problems  are  known 
as  legal  assistance  attorneys  (LAAs). 

Who  can  receive  legal  assistance. 
Under  the  legal  assistance  statute,  ser- 
vicemembers,  both  active  duty  and  re- 
tired, and  their  dependents  are  eligible  to 
receive  legal  assistance.  Chapter  XIX  of 
the  Manual  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral sets  forth  additional  categories  of 
persons  eligible  to  receive  legal  assistance, 
including  survivors  of  eligible  members 
and  retirees,  certain  overseas  civilian 
employees  and  their  dependents,  and 
allied  forces  servicemembers  serving  in 
the  United  States  and  their  dependents. 

Legal  assistance  office.  Located  at  ma- 
jor installations,  the  Naval  Legal  Service 
Office  (NLSO)  is  a key  source  for  pro- 
viding legal  assistance.  If  no  NLSO  is  in 
your  area,  contact  your  local  staff  or  sta- 
tion judge  advocate  to  find  out  where 
you  can  receive  assistance. 

Can  a legal  assistance  attorney  really 
help  you?  Of  course!  In  fact,  LAAs 
assisted  more  than  290,000  people  last 
year.  How  can  a legal  assistance  attorney 
help  you?  Let’s  take  a look. 


Domestic  relations 


• You  and  your  spouse  want  to  adopt 
a baby,  but  you  don’t  know  what  to  do 
first.  A legal  assistance  attorney  can 
assist  you  by  explaining  the  appropri- 
ate/necessary legal  procedures.  The  LAA 
may,  in  some  areas,  assist  you  in  the 
preparation  of  the  required  paperwork. 
In  limited  cases,  the  LAA  may  actually 
represent  you  in  court  (see  ELAP). 

• You  and  your  spouse  are  having 
marital  difficulties  but  you  don’t  know 
if  divorce  is  the  answer.  An  LAA  can  ad- 
vise you  or  your  spouse  concerning  the 
legal  and  practical  implications  of  annul- 
ment, paternity,  legal  separation,  divorce 
and  child  custody.  Additionally,  if  the 
matter  is  uncontested  (that  is,  you  and 
your  spouse  are  in  total  agreement  about 
how  to  resolve  the  situation),  assistance 


may  be  given  to  each  party  in  preparing 
the  necessary  pro  se  documents.  {Pro  se 
means  you  represent  yourself  before  a 
court.)  The  amount  of  assistance 
available  will  vary  according  to  local 
practice. 

• Your  spouse  is  not  providing  suffi- 
cient support  for  you  and  the  children 
and  you  don’t  know  how  to  enforce  the 
obligation.  An  LAA  can  assist  you  in 
determining  whether  your  spouse  is 
meeting  his  or  her  obligation,  how  you 
can  enforce  this  obligation,  and  what,  if 
any,  legal  action  you  may  take  in  order 
to  ensure  that  your  spouse  will  continue 
to  meet  this  obligation  in  the  future. 
Legal  assistance  may  include  the  LAA 
notifying  your  spouse  in  writing  that  he 
or  she  has  an  obligation  to  support  his 
or  her  dependents,  notifying  your 
spouse’s  commanding  officer  or  your 
spouse’s  non-support  and/or  advising 
you  to  seek  an  involuntary  allotment 
from  your  spouse’s  military  pay. 


Wills,  estates  and  trusts 


• You’re  married,  have  three  children 
(and  the  family  dog),  and  you’re  wonder- 
ing if  you  need  a will.  If  one  wants  to 
ensure  that  his  or  her  worldly  possessions 
go  to  those  party/parties  whom  he  or  she 


has  chosen,  then  a will  is  the  solution. 
An  LAA  can  advise  you  as  to  what  a will 
is  and  how  it  can  affect  your  estate.  The 
LAA  can  also  draft  a will  that  will  fit 
your  particular  desires  and  needs.  If  the 
LAA  determines  that  he  or  she  cannot 
provide  adequate  advice  or  assistance 
regarding  your  estate,  then  he  or  she  will 
assist  you  in  locating  a civilian  attorney 
so  that  your  needs  can  be  fulfilled  by  a 
specialist  in  estate  planning. 

• You  see  that  college  costs  are  sky- 
rocketing, and  you  are  wondering  how 
your  children  will  be  able  to  attend  col- 
lege if  you  are  not  around  to  assist  them. 
Your  LAA  can  advise  you  as  to  possible 
solutions.  For  example,  one  solution  may 
be  a trust.  A trust  is  a legal  document 
whereby  you  place  certain  properties 
(e.g.,  monies,  stocks,  real  estate)  under 
the  control  of  a third  party  who  has  an 
obligation  to  ensure  that  those  proper- 
ties are  applied  towards  a certain  goal 
(e.g.,  your  children’s  educational  needs) 
in  accordance  with  your  desires. 


You,  the  consumer 

• You  just  bought  a 1986  automobile, 
and  it’s  already  been  in  the  shop  . . . six 
times'.  You’ve  been  to  the  car  dealer  and 
he’s  always  “at  a meeting.’’  What  can 
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you  do?  Your  LAA  can  advise  you  as  to 
possible  remedies  which  may  include  you 
asserting  your  rights  under  the  federal  or 
state  “Lemon  Law,”  contacting  the 
manufacturer’s  area  representative,  or 
filing  a complaint  with  the  local  Better 
Business  Bureau  aganst  the  dealership. 

• You  just  bought  your  dream  house 
last  year.  Now  you  have  permanent 
change  of  station  orders  to  an  overseas 
duty  station  and  you  don’t  want  to  sell 
the  house.  If  you  decide  to  rent  or  lease 
your  house,  your  LAA  can  assist  you  by 
explaining  the  local  laws  regarding  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a landlord  and  by  ex- 
plaining the  best  ways  to  resolve  dif- 
ficulties with  the  house  or  tenants  while 
you’re  overseas.  In  some  areas,  your 
LAA  may  draft  a lease  to  fit  your  needs. 

• You’re  returning  from  an  overseas 
tour  in  Japan  and  you  need  someone  to 
release  your  household  goods  shipment 
to  the  movers  because  you’re  leaving 
Japan  before  your  furniture  and  such 
does.  Your  LAA  can  acquaint  you  with 
an  area  of  law  known  as  agency,  which 
allows  you  to  appoint  another  person  to 
act  in  your  place  when  you  cannot  be 
available.  Such  an  appointment  is  com- 
monly accomplished  by  a power  of  at- 
torney. Your  LAA  will  advise  you  that 
a power  of  attorney  may  be  drafted  to 
authorize  a person  to  act  on  your  behalf 
in  most  of  your  affairs  (general  power  of 
attorney),  or  only  in  specific  situations 
(e.g.,  emergency  medical  care  for  your 
children)  and  receipt  of  household  goods 
(a  special  or  limited  power  of  attorney). 
Your  LAA  will  explain  the  differences, 
advising  which  type  would  best  meet 
your  needs,  and  prepare  an  appropriate 
power  of  attorney. 

• You’ve  just  received  your  October 
statement  for  your  credit  card  and  you 
know  that  you  did  not  buy  a round-trip 
ticket  for  two  to  Australia;  yet,  you’ve 
been  charged  $850  for  the  tickets.  Your 
LAA  can  advise  you  as  to  your  rights 
under  the  federal  and  state  laws  on  credit 
card  billing,  advise  of  appropriate  action 
you  should  take,  and  prepare  or  assist 


you  in  the  preparation  of  necessary  docu- 
ments and  correspondence. 

• You’re  applying  for  acceptance  to 
the  local  college  and  your  application 
must  be  notarized,  but  you’ve  heard  that 
some  public  notaries  charge  $5  to  do  a 
notarization/notarial  act.  Your  LAA  is 
empowered  under  federal  law  to  act  as 
a notary  in  official  government  matters. 
Many  states  permit  judge  advocates  to 
perform  norarizations  as  well.  Most  legal 
assistance  offices  also  have  civilian 
notaries. 


You,  the  taxpayer 


It’s  April  1,  and  you  are  wondering  if 
it’s  too  late  to  open  that  Individual  Re- 
tirement Account  (IRA).  Your  legal 
assistance  attorney  can  assist  you.  Tax 
help  at  legal  assistances  offices  is,  how- 
ever, limited  to  general  advice  and  assist- 
ance regarding  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes;  additionally,  you  should  be  able 
to  obtain  Internal  Revenue  Service  forms 
for  filing  your  income  tax  return  at  your 
local  legal  assistance  office. 


You  and  the  courts 


You  just  received  a registered  letter; 
however,  the  letter  is  not  a notification 
to  you  that  you  just  won  a sweepstakes. 
You  have  been  served  with  a civil  lawsuit 
filed  in  North  Dakota.  You’re  now  sta- 
tioned in  Maine.  What  can  you  do?  An 
LAA  can  advise  you.  The  attorney  can 
counsel  you  as  to  one  possible  remedy: 
protection  under  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act.  This  act  pro- 
vides certain  protections  to  active  duty 
members  who  have  been  sued  in  a civil 
court  (as  distinguished  from  a criminal 
proceeding)  and  who,  because  of  their 
military  duties,  can  not  defend  them- 
selves from  the  lawsuit.  This  protection 
may  include: 

• The  civilian  court  may  appoint  an 
attorney  to  represent  you; 

• The  court  may  postpone  the  pro- 
ceedings until  you  are  able  to  reasonably 


defend  yourself;  or 

• The  court  may  allow  you  to  void  a 
default  judgment  if  such  was  awarded 
against  you. 


Your  legal  assistance  attorney 
and  you 


It  should  be  clear  that  your  LAA  can 
assist  you  in  innumerable  situations: 

• Counsel,  advise  and  assist  eligible 
persons  in  connection  with  their  personal 
legal  problems; 

• refer  eligible  persons  to  civilian 
lawyers; 

• serve  as  advocate  and  counsel  for 
eligible  persons  in  connection  with  their 
personal  legal  problems; 

• prepare  and  sign  correspondence  on 
behalf  of  a client; 

• negotiate  with  another  party  or  that 
party’s  lawyer; 

• prepare  legal  documents,  as  per- 
mited  by  the  Manual  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  and  local  practice;  and 

• serve  as  advocate  and  counsel  for, 
and  provide  full  legal  representation  in- 
cluding representation  in  court,  to  per- 
sons eligible  for  the  Expanded  Legal 
Assistance  Program  (ELAP)  if  the  legal 
assistance  office  has  been  authorized  for 
participation  in  this  program. 

Additionally,  your  LAA  holds  all  con- 
versations and  dealings  with  you  in  strict 
confidence  as  required  by  applicable 
codes  of  professional  responsibility. 

An  LAA  cannot: 

• provide  legal  assistance  to  those  not 
eligible  to  receive  such  assistance; 

• provide  legal  assistance  via  a third 
party;  that  is,  the  attorney  must  deal 
directly  with  the  client,  not  with  a friend 
or  relative  of  the  person  to  be  assisted; 

• assist  or  counsel  eligible  persons 
regarding  legal  problems  arising  from  the 
client’s  business  or  commercial  interests; 

• provide  in-court  representation  for 
an  individual,  if  the  legal  assistance  of- 
fice or  the  client  is  not  eligible  for  ELAP; 
or 

• give  advice  over  the  telephone. 
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Expanded  Legal  Assistance 
Program  and  you 

Can  an  LAA  assist  you  if  you  need  an 
attorney  to  represent  you  in  a civilian 
court?  The  answer  is  yes  if  you  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  Expanded  Legal  Assistance 
Program  (ELAP)  and  if  your  local  legal 
assistance  office  has  been  authorized  to 
participate  in  this  program. 

Under  ELAP,  legal  assistance  officers 
can  provide  full  legal  assistance  and 
representation,  including  representation 
in  civilian  courts  to  eligible  individuals. 

ELAP  eligibility  requirements  are: 

• You  must  be  single,  active  duty  E-3 
or  below,  and  you  do  not  have  a source 
of  substantial  income  independent  of 
your  military  income  or; 

• you  must  be  married,  active  duty  E-4 
or  below  and  do  not  have  a source  of 
substantial  income  independent  of  your 
military  pay;  or 


• you  must  be  on  active  duty  and  you 
are  unable  to  afford  the  services  of  a 
civilian  attorney  without  severe  financial 
hardship. 

If  you  meet  one  of  the  above  re- 
quirements, then  you  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program.  However,  please 
remember  that  your  LAO  must  also  be 
authorized  to  participate  in  this  program 
and  have  the  necessary  resources  to  pro- 
vide the  service. 


Preventive  law  and  you 


If  you  don’t  have  any  of  these  prob- 
lems or  if  you  have  your  will  and  your 
family  has  been  taken  care  of,  you 
should  still  see  a legal  assistance  attorney. 

It  is  far  easier  to  avoid  a problem 
before  it  happens  than  to  resolve  it  after- 
wards. An  LAA  can  assist  you  in  ways 
which  you  may  never  have  considered. 
For  example: 


• An  LAA  can  review  your  present 
will  to  ensure  that  it  fulfills  your  present 
desires  and  needs; 

• an  LAA  can  review  that  lease  or 
contract  for  you  before  you  sign  “on  the 
dotted  line’’  so  that  you  know  in  advance 
all  of  your  rights  and  duties;  or 

• an  LAA  can  advise  you  of  present 
law  and  new  laws. 

Remember,  your  LAA  is  there  to  serve 
you.  But  your  LAA  is  useful  only  if  you 
use  him  or  her. 

Today  in  the  naval  service,  far  greater 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  quality  of  life. 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  has  set  the 
course  for  the  legal  assistance  program. 
Legal  assistance  attorneys  are  providing 
the  finest  legal  services  based  upon  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  and  profes- 
sionalism. If  you  have,  or  if  you  think 
you  may  have  a legal  problem,  see  a legal 
assistance  attorney.  Your  quality  of  life 
depends  upon  it.D 
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Nine-year-old  Mikey  Neufeldt  from  Berlin,  Wis.,  the 
1987  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association’s  Poster  Child, 
talks  with  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  Carlisle  A.  H. 
Trost  during  a recent  visit  to  Washington,  D.C. 
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Looking  for  submariners 

The  submarine  service  is  looking  for  additional 
qualified  men  in  the  following  ratings:  QM,  MS, 
RM  and  ET.  Applicants  who  wish  to  convert  to 
FTG  or  STS  will  also  be  strongly  considered. 

Submarine  service  benefits  make  this  an 
attractive  career  move.  Submarine  pay  currently 
ranges  from  $55  to  $265  per  month,  depending 
on  rate  and  time  in  service.  Senior  QMs  may 
also  be  eligible  for  special  duty  assignment  pay 
of  $55  per  month.  For  more  information  call  the 
Submarine  Volunteer  Coordinator  at  Autovon 
227-5016  or  commercial  (202)  697-5016.  Collect 
calls  are  accepted. □ 


Board  reestablished 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  Carlisle  A.H. 
Trost  recently  reestablished  the  Navy’s  uniform 
board. 

The  board  will  consist  of  Commander,  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command;  Commander, 
Naval  Supply  Systems  Command;  the  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy;  and  a senior 
female  officer  with  substantial  operational  ex- 
perience. Its  primary  mission  is  to  consider  any 
matters  relating  to  U.S.  Navy  uniforms  in  which 
problems  exist  or  improvements  can  be  made. 

Reports  and  recommendations  initiated  by  or 
referred  to  the  board  will  be  forwarded  to  CNO 
via  the  Deputy  CNO  for  Manpower,  Personnel 
and  Training  for  approval.  □ 


Be  an  HOPS 

Interested  in  broadening  your  career  in  a tour 
that  will  enhance  your  leadership  and  communi- 
cations skills?  Consider  becoming  an  equal  op- 
portunity program  specialist  (EOPS)  and  serve 
in  a challenging  job  with  major  commands, 
staffs  or  training  activities. 

Submit  requests  for  assignment  as  an  EOPS 
via  Enlisted  Personnel  Action  Request  (NAV- 
PERS  1306/7)  to  NMPC-4010C.  The  request 
must  be  accompanied  by  CO’s  recommendation 


and  screening  by  a local  EOPS.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact  PNC  Cornish,  at  Autovon 
225-9316  or  commercial  (202)  695-931 6.D 


Olmstead  scholarship 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officer  applications  are 
being  accepted  for  the  Olmsted  Foundation 
Scholarship,  which  provides  two  years  of  grad- 
uate education  in  a foreign  university.  SecNav- 
Note  1520  contains  general  information,  eligibil- 
ity requirements  and  application  procedures.  For 
more  information  call  Patrice  Blackman,  Auto- 
von 224-4932  or  (202)  694-4932.  □ 


Advancement  handbook 

The  Navy’s  new  advancement  handbook 
replaces  the  occupational  standards  and 
bibliography  booklet  of  the  past.  This  new  guide 
to  advancement  not  only  lists  the  up-to-date 
bibliography  but  also  lists  supporting  exam 
questions  and  explains  the  Navy’s  advancement 
system. 

It  details  steps  for  advancement  preparation, 
exam  scoring  and  final  multiple  scores  computa- 
tion. Tailored  to  each  rating,  the  handbook  is 
updated  annually  and  is  an  excellent  one-source 
reference  for  advancement  preparation. 

See  your  education  service  office  (ESO)  for 
your  copy.  If  the  handbook  is  not  yet  available, 
your  command  can  order  copies  from;  Naval 
Education  and  Training  Program  Management 
Support  Activity:  (NETPMSA),  Pensacola,  Fla., 
32509-5400,  Attention:  Code  322.  Include  the 
number  of  copies  requested  for  each  rating. □ 


DOS  now  fleetwide 

The  Navy’s  Direct  Deposit  System  is  now  avail- 
able Navywide.  Under  DDS,  Navy  members 
may  voluntarily  elect  to  have  their  net  pay 
deposited  into  a checking  or  savings  account  at 
almost  any  financial  institution  of  their  choice 
(including  most  commercial  banks,  savings  and 
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loan  institutions  and  credit  unions). 

The  benefits  of  Direct  Deposit  are  as  follows: 
Accurate,  timely  pay  regardless  of  where  the 
member  may  be  (i.e,  on  leave,  TAD,  deployed, 
etc.);  No  standing  in  line  to  cash  paychecks, 
buy  money  orders,  pay  bills  or  make  bank 
deposits;  Reduced  threat  of  theft  of  cash; 
Elimination  of  the  potential  for  lost  or  stolen 
paychecks;  Opportunity  to  earn  interest  in  a 
checking  or  savings  account;  and  a toll-free 
number  (1-800-554-7998)  for  obtaining  DDS 
deposit  information  while  in  a leave  or  travel 
status). 

To  start  DDS,  a Standard  Form  1199A 
(“Direct  Deposit  Sign-Up  Form”)  must  be  com- 
pleted by  the  member  and  his/her  financial  in- 
stitution and  returned  to  the  disbursing  office. 
Sign-up  forms  are  available  at  the  financial  in- 
stitutions or  in  your  disbursing  office. □ 


Advanced  education 

The  Advanced  Education  Program  (AEP)  has 
been  revised  for  increased  participation  and  ad- 
ditional curriculum  length.  Under  the  revised 
program,  30  officers  per  year,  0-2  through  0-4, 
may  participate  full-time  for  up  to  two  years  in 
master’s  degree  studies  leading  to  a sub- 
specialty. Officers  selected  receive  full  pay  and 
benefits  but  pay  tuition  and  associated  costs. 

Interested  officers  should  discuss  plans  to 
apply  for  AEP  with  their  assignment  officer. □ 


Public  radio  series 

The  Navy  Band  in  Washington  D.C.  can  be 
heard  on  “The  Greatest  Bands  in  the  Land,”  a 
year-long  series  which  started  airing  in  July  on 
National  Public  Radio  stations.  The  weekly 
series  features  the  five  premier  U.S.  military 
bands. 

The  Navy  Band  is  featured  first  in  the  series 
and  will  be  showcased  again  in  December.  Call 
you  local  NPR  station  for  dates  and  times. □ 
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Emergency  Assistance 

Center 


Following  the  Stark  attacK  w at chst under s in  NMPC's 
Casualty  Assistance  Branch  handled  some  tough  calls. 


“There  is  no  way  that  a person 
couldn’t  become  personally  involved  in 
this  type  of  situation  . . . there  is  emo- 
tional involvement  with  the  family  . . . 
there  is  concern.’’  said  Cmdr.  William 
Reed,  Jr.,  Director  of  Community  and 
Personal  Services  Department,  Navy 
Military  Personnel  Command  (NMPC), 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  describing  the 
men  and  women  who  manned  the  emer- 
gency coordination  center  at  the  Naval 
Annex  in  Washington  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  attack  on  USS  Stark  (FFG  31) 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  emergency  coordination  center 
was  responsible  for  tracking  all  informa- 
tion regarding  casualties  on  board  Stark. 
This  involved  keeping  the  families  of 
Stark  crewmen  informed  of  a loved  one’s 
status  and  handling  inquiries  concerning 
casualty  assistance.  This  was  accom- 
plished through  a special  toll-free  tele- 
phone system  established  at  NMPC  to 
handle  queries  from  Stark  families  and 


next  of  kin.  Navy  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  from  various  units  and  com- 
mands in  the  Washington  area  stood  a 
24-hour  rotating  watch  that  was  in  effect 
for  10  days  following  the  tragedy.  Phone 
personnel  could  not  divulge  whether  a 
particular  sailor  was  killed  or  missing.  A 
personal  visit  to  the  family  by  a Casualty 
Assistance  Calls  Officer  (CACO)  is  the 
way  the  Navy  passes  such  information. 
But  the  telephone  watchstanders  could 
inform  a caller:  where  and  when  the 
event  took  place;  whether  a member  was 
onboard  the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent; and  whether  the  member  was  in- 
jured. All  press  queries  were  referred  to 
the  Navy  news  desk. 

Since  there  is  no  formal  training  for 
standing  the  phone  watches  under  such 
conditions,  watchstanders  were  provided 
guidance  and  advice  by  trained  team 
leaders  and  all  were  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  a casualty  director.  Once  assigned, 
watchstanders  found  that  emergency 


coordination  center  duty  took  precedence 
over  all  other  primary  duties.  Working 
in  close  conjunction  with  the  Casualty 
Assistance  Branch,  emergency  coordina- 
tion center  watchstanders  put  in  many 
long  hours  without  complaint  and  ac- 
cording to  Joe  Greer,  head  of  the  Cas- 
ualty Assistance  Branch,  “everyone  in- 
volved in  both  casualty  assistance  and  the 
emergency  coordination  center  put  aside 
whatever  plans  they  may  have  had  and 
saw  it  as  their  duty  to  help  in  this  time 
of  tragedy  . . . there  was  a great  spirit 
of  cooperation.’’ 

The  men  and  women  answering  the 
phones  often  found  themselves  feeling 
very  close  to  the  families  with  whom  they 
spoke.  According  to  HMC  Helen  Swart- 
out,  then  assigned  to  NMPC’s  Medical 
Officer  Distribution  Section,  “I  became 
part  of  the  family  ...  it  was  quite  emo- 
tional for  me  speaking  with  these  peo- 
ple, especially  since  I have  children  nearly 
the  same  age  as  some  of  the  sailors  who 
were  on  Stark.”  After  a short  pause 
Swartout  quietly  added  that  it  is  also  ex- 
tremely painful  when  “you  personally 
know  someone  who  lost  a son.’’ 

Sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  the  fam- 
ily is  of  paramount  importance  and  obli- 
gates the  watchstanders  to  follow  very 
strict  but  necessary  policies  on  confirm- 
ing a death.  Passing  such  devastating 
news  is  the  responsibility  of  a Navy 
representative  designated  as  a CACO, 
who  personally  visits  the  family. 
Although  this  policy  is  fully  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  phone  watches, 
it  did  contribute  to  some  emotional 

HMC  Helen  Swartout  and  SKSN  Anthony 
Thompson  take  calls  during  the  Stark 
crisis. 
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strain.  “It  was  very  difficult  and  frus- 
trating at  times,”  said  SKSN  Anthony 
Thompson  of  the  SK/Supply  detailers 
office,  . although  we  had  a status 
board  in  front  of  us  and  knew  whether 
the  family  member  concerned  had  been 
killed  or  was  still  missing,  I couldn’t  tell 
the  next-of-kin  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line.”  All  watchstanders  realized  the 
importance  of  confirming  fatalities  in 
person.  At  the  same  time  they  all  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  do  more  to  relieve  a 
family’s  anxiety. 

“Our  people  let  everyone  know  that 
we  care  about  the  Navy  family,”  said 
Cmdr.  Reed,  “.  . . and  everyone  in  the 
emergency  coordination  center  and 
those  in  the  field  worked  together  well 
and  did  a remarkable  job.”  Reed  added, 
“we  learned  where  some  problem  areas 


were  and  will  be  able  to  make  adjust- 
ments for  the  future.”  He  said,  “every- 
thing is  theory  until  a disaster  happens. 
The  key  to  a disaster  is  to  see  how  the 
system  works.” 

There  was  a major  problem,  one  that 
could  have  been  avoided,  according  to 
Lt.Cmdr.  Chris  Cowan,  Head  of  Case 
Processing  (Unfavorable  Discharges)  at 
NMPC  and  a casualty  coordinator  at  the 
emergency  center.  That  was  the  diffi- 
culty in  tracking  down  victims’  next  of 
kin  and  obtaining  other  important  infor- 
mation on  crewmembers  of  Stark.  “I 
can’t  stress  enough  that  Navy  people 
keep  the  Page  Two  of  their  service  rec- 
ord constantly  up-to-date,”  she  said. 

The  Stark  tragedy  brought  out  the 
best  in  everyone  called  in  to  serve  at  the 
emergency  coordination  center.  Their 


dedication  and  spirit  gave  meaning  to 
the  familiar  maxim,  “the  Navy  takes 
care  of  its  own.”  Responding  to  what 
seemed  an  infinite  number  of  calls  from 
family  members  and  friends,  govern- 
mental representatives,  and  the  various 
news  media,  center  personnel  made  sure 
that  the  right  information  was  given  out 
in  a timely  manner. 

Though  the  hours  were  long  and  the 
emotions  were  often  taxed,  Lt.Cmdr. 
Tom  Glenn,  Branch  Head  of  Automat- 
ed Data  Processing  Systems  at  NMPC 
and  one  of  the  casualty  directors  said, 
“Not  one  of  them  hesitated  to  take  on 
the  task  . . . they  all  felt  that  what  they 
were  doing  was  worthwhile  and  a great 
honor  . . . I’m  immensely  proud  of  all 
of  those  with  whom  I worked.” □ 

— Story  and  photo  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 


Casualty  Assistance  Calls  Officers 


The  ultimate  sacrifice  of  any  family  is 
the  loss  of  a relative  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  When  such  a tragedy  occurs,  as 
it  did  recently  for  the  families  of  37 
sailors  who  died  in  the  Iraqi  air  attack 
on  USS  Stark  (FFG  31)  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Navy’s  concern  for  the  well- 
being of  the  next  of  kin  is  priority  one. 

Adjusting  to  the  new  conditions  that 
the  death  of  a loved  one  imposes  upon 
Navy  families  is  always  difficult.  But 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Casualty  Assistance  Branch  at  the 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
(NMPC)  in  Washington  and  its  Casualty 
Assistance  Calls  Program  (CACP),  the 
rough  road  is  made  a little  smoother. 

Whenever  a Navy  man  or  woman  is 
involved  in  a life-threatening  incident, 
the  Casualty  Assistance  Branch  informs 
the  family  of  the  member’s  status.  That 
is  whether  they  are  alive  and  well  or  were 
killed  or  missing.  If  the  sailor  is  alive,  the 
family  is  notified  by  phone.  In  the  event 
that  the  sailor  was  killed  or  reported 
missing,  a uniformed  Navy  representa- 
tive known  as  a Casualty  Assistance  Calls 
Officer  personally  notifies  the  next  of  kin 
and  informs  the  family  of  the  circum- 


stances of  the  incident.  For  those  who 
have  a relative  missing,  the  CACO  per- 
sonally assures  the  family  that  they  will 
be  kept  abreast  of  search  efforts  and  that 
the  Navy  is  there  to  help  in  every  way 
possible. 

The  CACO  is  assigned  by  an  area 
coordinator.  There  are  eight  area  coor- 
dinators in  the  United  States  and  ten 
overseas.  When  tragedy  strikes,  they 
work  in  tandem  with  the  Casualty  Assist- 
ance Branch.  The  CACO  may  be  either 
a commissioned  officer  with  a minimum 
of  two  years  active  duty  or  enlisted,  E-7 
or  above.  The  obligations  of  CACOs 
take  precedence  over  any  primary  duty 
and  continue  until  the  family  receives  all 
survivor  benefits  and  other  services. 

The  Casualty  Assistance  Branch  per- 
sonnel, working  closely  with  the  CACO 
and  area  coordinators,  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  help  families  and  next  of 
kin  where  required  or  requested.  This 
assistance  may  include:  help  in  arrang- 
ing for  financial  aid  and  funeral  or 
memorial  services;  providing  counseling 
or  pastoral  care;  assisting  in  transporta- 
tion arrangements  and  provision  for 
dependents’  escort;  help  in  completing 


survivor  benefits  applications  and  in  ob- 
taining documents  necessary  to  substan- 
tiate survivor’s  claims;  and  monitoring 
of  the  progress  in  the  shipment  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects. 

Assistance  to  any  next  of  kin  residing 
overseas  or  desiring  to  return  overseas 
may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  aid  in 
obtaining  a passport  and  visa,  inocula- 
tions, transportation  requests,  assistance 
with  children,  shipment  of  household 
goods  and  baggage,  and  notification  of 
change  of  address  to  various  agencies 
from  which  benefits  are  to  be  received. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Stark  incident, 
Joe  Greer,  head  of  the  Casualty  Assist- 
ance Branch  at  NMPC  gave  high  praise 
to  both  the  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel who  gave  so  much  of  their  time  and 
support  in  assisting  Stark  families.  Greer 
remarked  that  “some  people  in  Casualty 
Assistance  put  in  20  or  30  hours  at  a 
stretch  helping  the  families  and  next  of 
kin”  He  added  that  “everyone  adapted 
to  the  situation  and  through  cooperation, 
helped  a lot  of  people  and  got  much 
work  done  in  a short  period  of  time.”  □ 

— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 
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Duty  in 

Constitution 

The  most  famous  document’s  most 
famous  namesake  offers  one  of  the 
Navy’s  most  interesting  jobs. 


On  Oct.  26,  1797,  a Boston  news- 
paper, The  Columbian  Centinel,  de- 
scribed the  U.S.  Navy’s  new  44-gun  frig- 
ate, Constitution,  launched  five  days 
previously  at  Edmund  Hartt’s  nearby 
shipyard.  The  newspaper  report  drew  an 
analogy  between  the  ship  and  the  then- 
nine-year-old  document  for  which  it  was 
named. 

“The  best  judges  have  pronounced  the 
Constitution,  like  her  archetype,  to  be  a 
perfect  model  of  elegance,  strength  and 
durability.’’ 

Now  berthed  at  the  Boston  National 
Historical  Park  (formerly  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard)  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  USS 
Constitution  is  still,  like  the  document 
for  which  President  Washington  named 
it,  a perfect  pattern  of  dignity,  durabili- 
ty and  tradition.  The  oldest  fully  com- 
missioned warship  afloat  in  the  world, 
and  still  an  active  unit  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
Constitution  is  one  of  the  six  original 
frigates  that  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
fledgling  U.S.  Navy,  established  in  1794 
by  authority  of  the  Constitution. 

Built  of  the  finest  live  oak,  white  oak, 
red  cedar  and  pitch  pine.  Constitution 


was  truly  a national  ship,  with  the  best 
of  the  country’s  resources  going  into  its 
construction.  The  live  oak  came  from  the 
sea  islands  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  the 
masts  from  the  great  north  woods  of 
Maine,  the  pine  for  its  decks  was  shipped 
up  from  South  Carolina,  canvas  came 


from  Rhode  Island,  the  keel  and  cannon- 
balls were  provided  by  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts  produced  the  sails,  gun 
carriages,  anchors,  spikes,  and  copper 
sheathing. 

When  completed,  the  new  frigate, 
manned  by  a crew  of  450,  was  strong 
enough  to  defeat  any  ship  of  equal  size 
and  fast  enough  to  outmaneuver  larger 
vessels.  Constitution  was  204  feet  in 
length  from  billet  head  to  taffrail,  mea- 
sured 43  feet,  six  inches  at  the  beam  and 
displaced  2,200  tons.  Although  design- 
ed to  carry  44  guns,  it  actually  carried  54. 
Its  armament  consisted  of  32  24-pounder 
long  guns,  20  32-pounder  carronades, 
and  two  24-pounder  bow  chasers.  Car- 
rying nearly  an  acre  of  sail  on  its  three 
masts,  it  was  capable,  with  a good  wind, 
of  sailing  at  15  knots. 

Constitution's  first  wartime  role  came 
in  1798  in  the  Quasi-War  with  France. 
During  this  undeclared  war,  French 
cruisers  were  interfering  with  U.S.  ship- 

“U.S.  Frigate  Constitution”  (far  left)  by 
Marshall  Johnson.  SN  Mike  Phennicie 
(left)  in  1812  sailor’s  garb. 
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ping  and  sometimes  seizing  U.S.  ships 
and  cargoes  bound  for  England,  with 
whom  France  was  at  war.  Consequent- 
ly, U.S.  warships  were  ordered  to  cruise 
the  East  Coast  and  West  Indies  to  cap- 
ture French  vessels. 

Although  Constitution  carried  out 
patrol  duties,  it  wasn’t  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  French  privateers,  especially 
in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  West  Indies. 


There,  smaller  ships  with  shallower 
drafts  had  the  advantage  in  a running 
fight.  But  the  routine  patrols  did  test  the 
ship  and  prepared  the  crews  for  later 
confrontations  against  future  enemies. 

The  Quasi-War  with  France  had  been 
over  less  than  three  months  when,  in 
May  1801,  the  U.S.  Navy  found  itself 
embroiled  in  a war  with  Tripoli  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


For  years,  the  North  African  states  of 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Morocco  and  Algiers, 
collectively  known  as  the  Barbary  states, 
had  been  running  a protection  racket  in 
the  area  at  the  expense  of  European  and 
U.S.  shipping.  Maritime  powers  were 
given  a choice:  either  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Barbary  leaders  for  unin- 
hibited passage  in  the  Med,  or  risk  the 
capture  of  their  ships,  cargoes  and  crews. 

But  in  1801,  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son refused  to  pay  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli 
the  going  rate  and  the  Pasha  declared 
war  on  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  re- 
ciprocated by  sending  warships  to  the 
Pasha’s  home  waters.  Constitution  was 
one  of  those  sent. 

As  flagship  for  Commodore  Edward 
Preble,  Constitution  arrived  with  other 
ships  of  the  fleet  in  1 803  and  blockaded 
the  port  of  Tripoli.  During  the  blockade, 
the  squadron  under  Preble  bombarded 
Tripolitan  fortifications  and  gunboats. 
With  the  exception  of  a refit  period  in 
1804,  Constitution  was  on  station  off 
Tripoli  until  June  3,  1805,  when  a peace 
treaty  with  the  Pasha  was  drawn  up  in 
the  captain’s  cabin  on  board  Constitu- 
tion. This  treaty  ended  further  U.S.  trib- 
ute payments  and  called  for  the  release 
of  U.S.  captives  taken  earlier.  In  August 
of  that  same  year,  a treaty  was  also 
drawn  up  with  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  He  had 
been  making  threatening  gestures,  but 
decided  to  make  peace  when  the  U.S. 
fleet  hove  into  view  off  his  shores. 
Again,  the  terms  were  dictated  on  board 
Constitution. 

But  it  was  during  the  War  of  1812  with 
England  that  Constitution  gained  undy- 
ing fame.  Constitution  was  one  of  only 
17  U.S.  warships  that  sallied  forth  to  do 
battle  against  the  vast  and  powerful 
Royal  Navy.  The  sea  war  looked  as 
though  it  would  be  most  one-sided  in- 
deed and  all  in  favor  of  Britain.  The 
English  naval  officers  looked  with  con- 
tempt on  the  piddling  U.S.  Navy,  whose 
“fir-built  frigates’’  they  considered  to  be 

Visitors  (left)  line  the  pier  before  “Old 
Ironsides,”  awaiting  their  turn  to  tour  the 
Navy’s  oldest  commissioned  warship. 
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i too  clumsy  and  heavy  for  rapid  maneu- 
vering. But,  the  British  commanders  had 
' yet  to  meet  Constitution. 

I On  August  19,  1812,  the  49-gun  frigate 
HMS  Guerriere  clashed  with  Constitu- 
tion southeast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  in  the  ensuing  battle  that  lasted 
! nearly  three  hours,  the  contemptable 
“fir-built  frigate,”  commanded  by  Cap- 
‘ tain  Isacc  Hull,  completely  demolished 
the  English  man-o-war.  It  was  a dramatic 
victory  that  gave  the  U.S.  fresh  confi- 
, dence  and  the  courage  to  continue  a war 
that  had  been  nothing  but  a dreary  series 
, of  American  defeats,  especially  on  land, 
i This  one  sea  battle  strengthened  the 
i resolve  of  the  union  to  carry  on  the  fight 
in  what  is  often  referred  to  by  histor- 
ians as  America’s  “second  War  for  In- 
dependance.” 

It  was  also  during  this  battle  that  Con- 
stitution acquired  its  familiar  nickname 
“Old  Ironsides.”  During  the  height  of 
the  battle,  cannonballs  from  the  British 
guns  were  seen  bouncing  off  Constitu- 
tion’s outside  planking.  Observing  this, 
one  U.S.  sailor  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
claimed, “Huzza!  Her  sides  are  made  of 
iron!” 

In  later  encounters  with  the  enemy, 
“Old  Ironsides”  established  a tradition 
of  victory  by  defeating  the  British  frigates 
Java  and  Cyane  and  the  sloop  Levant. 

\ JULY  1987 


When  the  war  ended  in  1815,  America’s 
freedom  of  the  seas  was  secure,  thanks 
in  large  measure  to  “Old  Ironsides”  and 
the  brave  men  who  took  it  into  battle. 

Although  combat  service  for  “Old 
Ironsides”  ended  in  1815,  its  wartime 
record  lives  on.  In  over  40  engagements 
against  the  enemy  it  never  lost  a battle, 
was  never  boarded  and  never  had  an 
enemy  shot  pierce  its  sides. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  the  battle- 
scarred  veteran  was  out  of  action  for  six 
years,  undergoing  extensive  repairs. 
Then,  in  1830,  following  two  successful 
cruises  to  the  Mediterranean,  “Old  Iron- 
sides” was  considered  too  unseaworthy 
for  further  service  and  was  condemned 
to  be  broken  up.  But  a sentimental  poem 
entitled  “Old  Ironsides”  written  by  a 
young  law  student  by  the  name  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  stirred  public  sym- 
pathy and  money  was  appropriated  in 
1833  for  rebuilding  the  old  warrior  that 
once  paid  tribute  to  the  Barbary  pirates 
in  cannonballs  and  twisted  the  British 
lion’s  tail  on  so  many  occasions. 

From  1835  to  1855  “Old  Ironsides” 
made  a number  of  voyages,  including  an 
around-the-world  cruise  in  1844-45.  This 
cruise  was  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
John  Percival  and  the  ship  covered  the 


52,279  miles  in  495  days.  This  milestone 
event  was  followed  by  another  in  1849, 
when,  during  a port  call  in  Naples,  Italy, 
Pope  Pius  IX  visited  the  ship,  thus 
becoming  the  first  Pontiff  to  set  foot  on 
U.S.  territory. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  there  was 
little  use  for  sailing  ships  because  of  the 
advent  of  steam-power;  during  the  war 
and  for  several  years  after,  “Old  Iron- 
sides” served  as  a training  ship.  In  1871, 
the  aging  ship  was  once  again  rebuilt  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  March  1878  it  made 
its  last  trip  abroad,  carrying  American 
exhibits  to  the  Universal  Exposition  in 
Paris. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Ex- 
position, “Old  Ironsides”  sailed  from  Le 
Havre,  France  in  January  1879  to  bring 
the  exhibits  back  to  the  states.  During 
this  transit,  the  ship  suffered  two  mis- 
haps when  it  ran  aground  off  the  English 
coast  and  needed  an  assist  from  the 
Royal  Navy  to  get  back  to  deep  water. 
It  then  had  rudder  trouble,  requiring  a 

SN  Jim  McClean  (upper  left)  explains  the 
ship’s  rigging  to  a tour  group  on  Con- 
stitution’s main  deck.  An  early  view 
(below)  of  the  24-pounder  guns  on  Con- 
stitution’s gun  deck,  circa.  1933. 
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stay  in  Lisbon  for  repairs.  By  May  24, 
it  was  back  in  New  York. 

At  this  time  the  old  campaigner  had 
only  two  years  of  active  sea  duty  left.  For 
the  next  two  years  it  continued  to  serve 
as  a training  ship  for  apprentices.  Then, 
in  1881,  “Old  Ironsides”  ended  its  sea- 
going career  and  was  tied  up  in  New 
York  until  1883,  when  it  was  towed  to 
Portsmouth,  NH  to  become  a receiving 
ship,  housing  sailors  coming  into  the 
Navy  until  they  were  sent  to  the  fleet. 

At  Portsmouth,  “Old  Ironsides”  was 
relegated  to  an  even  more  mundane  role 
than  that  of  a training  ship.  As  a receiv- 
ing ship,  the  once  proud  frigate’s  fine 
lines  disappeared.  A structure  that  was 


supposed  to  be  a barracks  (but  looked 
more  like  a barn),  was  built  upon  its 
bulwarks  and  covered  its  main  deck.  The 
once  proud  warrior  now  resembled  a 
dowdy  old  tramp. 

Seeing  the  ship  in  such  a sad  state,  a 
sympathetic  Portsmouth  newspaper  re- 
porter wrote  an  article  that  described  the 
vessel  as  being  in  danger  of  sinking  at  the 
pier.  The  article  impressed  a U.S.  con- 
gressman from  Massachusetts,  John  F. 
Fitzgerald,  later  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Upon  investigating  the  report,  Fitz- 
gerald found  all  to  be  true,  that  “Old 
Ironsides,”  due  to  rotting  timbers,  was 
in  danger  of  sinking.  Fitzgerald  returned 


to  Washington  and  informed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  John  D.  Long,  that 
“unless  the  government  did  something, 
the  old  frigate  Constitution  would  soon 
be  at  the  bottom  of  Portsmouth  Har- 
bor.” 

Fitzgerald  explained  that  “Old  Iron- 
sides” would  be  celebrating  its  100th  an- 
niversary in  the  fall  of  1897  and  that  it 
would  be  proper  and  fitting  that  it  be 
repaired  and  brought  to  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  opposite  the  spot  where  it 
was  built,  for  a celebration  commem- 
orating the  event. 

Fitzgerald’s  idea  gained  Secretary 
Long’s  full  support  and  on  January  4, 
1897,  Fitzgerald  presented  a resolution  to 
Congress  to  save  the  ship.  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  and  “Old  Iron- 
sides” was  repaired  and  returned  to 
Boston. 

But  by  1905  it  was  apparent  that  the 
repairs  made  at  Portsmouth  weren’t  suf- 
ficient. “Old  Ironsides”  fell  into  such  a 
state  of  decay  that  authorities  seriously 
considered  towing  it  out  to  sea  and  using 
it  as  a target  ship.  But  once  again,  public 
sentiment  was  firmly  behind  the  frigate, 
and  Congress  appropriated  $100,000  in 
1906  for  additional  repairs. 

For  the  next  20  years,  “Old  Ironsides” 
remained  a museum  piece  at  its  pier  in 
Boston.  It  was  not  completely  restored 
again  until  the  1920s.  The  funds  for  this 
complete  restoration  came  largely  from 
the  donations  of  school  children,  with  the 
balance  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Once  again  fully  restored,  “Old  Iron- 
sides” made  a tour  of  the  seaports  of  the 
United  States,  starting  out  at  Boston  on 
July  2,  1931.  The  tour  ended  back  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  on  May  7,  1934,  after 
Constitution  had  been  towed  22,000 
miles  to  visit  90  ports  where  it  played 
host  to  4.5  million  visitors.  “Old  Iron- 
sides” was  now  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness and  had  become  a proud  sym- 
bol of  America’s  naval  heritage. 

SN  Ken  Kerr  (left)  answers  one  of  the 
myriad  questions  he  will  be  asked  while 
guiding  his  tour  group  on  board  Consti- 
tution. 
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Since  that  last  “cruise”  in  the  early 
30s,  the  ship  was  overhauled  yet  again  in 
1973  through  1976,  getting  it  ready  for 
America’s  Bicentennial  celebration.  Hull 
planking  was  renewed,  spars  and  rigging 
were  refurbished  and  the  copper  sheeting 
replaced.  Then,  on  July  10,  1976,  “Old 
Ironsides”  with  a tow,  got  underway  to 
lead  the  “Tall  Ships”  into  Boston  Har- 
bor and  the  next  day  paid  its  respects  to 
England’s  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  on  board 
the  Royal  Yacht  Brittania. 

Today,  “Old  Ironsides”  is  the  Navy’s 
centerpiece  in  Boston.  Now  manned  and 
maintained  by  47  active  duty  Navy  en- 
listed personnel  and  two  officers,  the  ship 
hosts  nearly  700,000  visitors  each  year. 
The  crew’s  primary  responsibility,  as 
noted  in  the  ship’s  mission  statement,  is 
“to  maintain  and  present  USS  Constitu- 
tion to  the  public.”  Yet,  as  Constituion's 
61st  commanding  officer,  Cmdr.  Joseph 
Z.  Brown,  recently  said,  they  also  accept 
a much  larger  role.  According  to  Brown, 
Constitution  provides  a visible  Navy 
presence  in  Boston  and  New  England. 
“Our  Navy  roots  are  here”  said  Brown, 
“and  I see  Constitution's  mission  as 
maintaining  the  link  between  today’s 
modern  Navy  and  the  Navy  of  our  begin- 
nings. We  have  to  maintain  that  link  . . . 


that’s  what  it  is  all  about . . . heritage.” 

Brown  said  that  “sometimes  people 
forget  why  Constitution  is  important,  so 
it  is  part  of  our  mission  to  keep  the  im- 
portance of  the  ship  in  the  limelight.” 
Thus,  in  this  bicentennial  year  of  the 
signing  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
visitors  are  encouraged  to  remember  that 
President  Washington  consciously  chose 
to  name  the  ship  after  the  document  so 
that  it  would,  as  he  said  at  the  time, 
“serve  as  a symbol  of  the  protection  the 
ship  would  offer  to  that  early  experiment 
in  liberty  and  cooperation.”  Brown  and 
his  crew  are  the  keepers  of  that  symbol. 

The  ship’s  company  is  made  up  of 
selected  non-rates  and  petty  officers, 
proudly  referred  to  by  Cmdr.  Brown  as 
his  “main  battery.”  They  are  responsi- 
ble for  day-to-day  ship  administration, 
supply,  maintenance  of  living  spaces  and 
preservation  of  the  ship  itself.  The  crew 
members  also  stand  normal  fire  and 
security  watches  and  each  sailor  is  trained 
in  fire  fighting  and  damage  control. 

Yet  their  more  visible  job  is  meeting 
the  public  and  conducting  guided  tours 
of  the  ship.  Since  the  ship  is  open  to  the 
public  365  days  a year,  the  sailor/tour 
guides  are  in  constant  contact  with  visi- 


tors from  around  the  nation  and  the 
world.  On  a busy  day,  6,000  people  may 
cross  the  ship’s  quarterdeck. 

Wearing  the  naval  uniform  of  the  1812 
period,  the  guides  present  the  ship  in  an 
historical  setting  while  at  the  same  time, 
through  proper  military  bearing  and  ap- 
pearance, introduce  “Old  Ironsides”  as 
a fully  commissioned  U.S.  Navy  vessel. 
According  to  SKI  Damon  Heemstra, 
“We  give  it  our  best.  The  impression  of 
the  Navy  and  the  ship  that  visitors  take 
home  with  them  and  pass  on  is  what  we 
present.” 

Each  sailor  on  board  undergoes  an 
intensive  six-week  training  program  to 
learn  all  aspects  of  the  ship  before  being 
allowed  to  solo  as  a tour  guide.  This  re- 
quires learning  the  masts  and  rigging, 
knowing  the  various  decks  and  what  they 
were  used  for,  learning  the  ship’s  history 
from  keel-laying  to  the  present,  how  it 
was  constructed,  and  being  able  to  ex- 
plain each  artifact  on  board  and  why  and 

SN  David  King  (upper  left)  keeps  the 
woodwork  shining.  Below  (L  to  R)  SK1 
Damon  Heemstra,  BM2  Marcus  Grice, 
Seamen  Alfred  Gingrow  and  John 
McQuilliam  stand  by  to  greet  Constitution 
visitors. 
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how  it  was  used.  Only  after  they  have 
mastered  this  seemingly  mind-boggling 
mass  of  information,  can  they  don  the 
1812  uniform,  the  symbol  of  their  ac- 
complishment and  expertise. 

“We  have  to  know  a lot  of  history,’’ 
says  Airman  Tim  Taylor,  “and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  answer  a lot  of  questions 
concerning  the  ship.’’  Taylor  adds  that 
the  most  often  asked  questions  concern 


the  tour  guides  themselves.  “Many  of  the 
visitors,  when  first  greeted  by  their  guide, 
don’t  realize  that  we  are  active  duty 
sailors  and  ask  if  we  are  in  the  Navy,’’ 
says  Taylor.  “It  surprises  some  of  them 
when  we  explain  that  we  are  on  active 
duty.  I think  some  have  the  impression 
that  we  are  civilians  hired  to  work  on  the 
ship.” 

Through  the  knowledge  and  commu- 


nication skills  of  their  guides,  visitors  are 
taken  back  in  time  to  the  days  of  fighting 
sail  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  ab- 
sorb a little  of  what  it  was  like  for  the 
sailors  living  aboard  “Old  Ironsides.” 

Explaining  the  huge  galley  stove  or 
“caboose”  below  the  spar  deck.  Seaman 
Ken  Kerr  tells  a tour  group,  “this  was  the 
only  place  where  an  open  fire  was  al- 
lowed on  board.  The  rear  section  of  the 
stove  served  as  a blacksmith’s  forge  or 
was  used  to  roast  a small  calf  or  pig.” 
Kerr  explains  that  the  “normal  meals 
were  boiled  in  three  kettles  built  into  the 
forward  end  of  the  stove.  Meals  con- 
sisted of  dried  vegetables,  usually  peas  or 
beans,  meat  that  was  tough  from  months 
of  sitting  in  salt  and  a ship’s  biscuit  that 
the  men  would  often  soak  in  water  to 
make  it  soft  enough  to  bite  into.” 

In  describing  the  ship’s  sickbay  to  his 
group.  Seaman  Gil  Neely  explains,  “Most 
men  didn’t  want  to  be  put  in  sick  bay, 
not  only  because  it  was  located  all  the 
way  forward  on  the  berthing  deck,  con- 
sequently making  for  the  worst  ride  on 
the  ship,  but  also,  their  names  would  be 
put  on  a binnacle  list  and  they  wouldn’t 
get  their  rum  ration.  This  latter  practice 
was  used  to  cut  down  on  malingering.” 

Neely  further  explains  that  when  a 
crewman  died,  “his  body  was  sewn  into 
a spare  hammock  weighted  with  cannon- 
balls and  he  would  be  buried  at  sea.  Sup- 
posedly, some  men  tried  to  desert  the 
ship  by  pretending  to  be  in  a coma.  In 
those  days  there  was  little  known  about 
comas  and  the  superstitious  men  thought 
that  a coma  was  a sign  of  possession  by 
spirits.  If  a man  didn’t  come  out  of  it 
within  three  days,  he  was  buried  at  sea. 
The  man  faking  the  coma  would  conceal 
a knife  on  his  person,  and  when  thrown 
over  the  side,  would  cut  himself  out  and 
swim  for  shore.” 

However,  Neely  adds  that  “the  offi- 
cers found  out  about  this  and  in  order 
to  tell  if  a man  was  faking,  the  last  few 
stitches  that  went  into  sewing  up  the 

Visitors  (left)  defy  the  elements  to  tour 
USS  Constitution,  open  to  the  public  365 
days  a year. 
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hammock  would  go  through  the  man’s 
nose.  This  was  known  as  the  “snitch 
stitch.” 

Gathering  his  group  about  the  ship’s 
grog  tub,  Seaman  Dwayne  Cartwright 
explains  that  “it  was  here  at  the  grog  tub 
or  barrel  that  the  men  received  their  daily 
half-pint  ration  of  grog,  a mixture  of 
rum  and  water.”  Cartwright  describes 
how  the  term  “grog”  came  into  being. 
He  relates  how  sailors  in  the  Royal  Navy 
used  to  get  straight  198-proof  rum  “but 
instead  of  drinking  it  immediately,  would 
often  hoard  it  down  in  the  bilges  until 
they  were  ready  for  a good  binge.” 

As  Cartwright  explains,  “This  prob- 
lem ended  when  Admiral  Edward  Ver- 
non came  up  with  a solution  in  1740.  He 
found  that  if  the  rum  was  mixed  with 
water  it  soured  in  just  a few  hours,  thus 
encouraging  the  men  to  drink  it  right 
away.  And,  since  Vernon  was  fond  of 
wearing  a grogham  cloak  — grogham  is 
a coarse  silk  material  — he  was  referred 
to  as  ‘Old  Grog.’  Thus,  his  mixture  of 
rum  and  water  was  called  ‘grog.’  ” 

Informative,  entertaining  and  educa- 
tional, the  tours  are  all  in  a day’s  work 
for  “Old  Ironside’s”  crew  and  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  visitors. 

In  addition  to  hosting  the  general 
public,  “Old  Ironsides”  is  often  center 
stage  for  retirements,  reenlistments,  com- 
missionings, baptisms,  receptions  and 
changes  of  command.  Cmdr.  Brown 
gave  samplings  of  these  functions  when 
he  mentioned  that  Rear  Adm.  Grace 
Hopper  retired  on  “Old  Ironsides”  in 
1986.  He  also  told  of  a Marine  who  re- 
enlisted on  the  ship’s  fighting  top,  the 
platform  high  atop  the  main  mast  used 
by  early  Marines  to  fire  down  upon 
enemy  ships. 

The  ship’s  company  also  provides  col- 
or guard  support  for  a variety  of  events 
in  and  about  the  Boston  area  and  crew- 
members are  often  invited  by  various 
schools  and  civic  organizations  to  give  in- 
formative talks  about  the  ship. 

“Old  Ironsides”  is  taken  from  its  pier 
once  a year  on  July  4 for  its  annual  turn- 
around cruise.  Tugs  move  it  into  Boston 
Harbor,  where  it  fires  a 21 -gun  salute  to 
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the  nation.  It  is  then  returned  to  its  berth 
facing  the  opposite  way  to  help  it  weather 
evenly  and  preserve  the  wood. 

“We  are  very  much  concerned  with 
preservation,”  said  Brown,  “and  with 
keeping  the  ship  in  the  finest  condition 
possible.”  After  six  major  overhauls, 
only  10  percent  of  the  original  ship  ex- 
ists. And  it  is  the  live  oak,  forming  the 
backbone  of  the  ship,  which  has  kept  it 
together  and  allowed  the  ship  to  be 
restored  so  many  times.  “We  can’t  think 
of  Constitution  only  in  the  context  of  its 
past  and  present,”  Brown  stated,  “we 
must  also  think  of  its  future.” 

In  thinking  ahead  to  future  preserva- 
tion of  “Old  Ironsides”  Brown  said  that 
forest  reserves  have  been  set  aside  in  In- 
diana and  Washington  state  to  provide 
the  white  oak  and  Douglas  fir,  respec- 
tively, that  will  be  used  soley  on  future 
renovation  of  “Old  Ironsides.”  He 
added  that  other  forest  areas  are  being 
acquired  strictly  for  the  ship’s  use.  Ac- 
cording to  Brown,  the  next  major  reno- 
vation period  will  be  in  the  year  2013. 

During  this  bicentennial  year  of  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution,  “Old  Iron- 
sides” will  be  the  major  participant  in  the 
events  surrounding  Boston’s  Constitu- 
tion Weekend  celebration  scheduled  for 
Sept.  17-20.  It  is  anticipated  that  a large 
U.S.  Navy  presence  and  a number  of 
ships  from  allied  navies  will  join  “Old 
Ironsides”  for  the  festive  occasion. 

On  Sept.  18,  a naturalization  service 
for  approximately  100  immigrants  will  be 
held  aboard  “Old  Ironsides.”  Later  that 
evening,  the  ship  and  the  Navy  League 
will  co-host  a sunset  reception  to  honor 
the  document  and  welcome  the  guests 
and  dignitaries  from  the  visiting  navies. 

The  Constitution  Bicentennial  Classic 
Regatta,  consisting  of  a three-day  sailing 
regatta  planned  for  Sept.  17,  has  been 
cancelled.  On  Sept.  18,  the  city  of  Boston 
is  planning  a gala  party  for  more  than 
1,500  sailors  expected  to  visit  the  city 
during  this  festive  weekend. 

On  Sept.  19,  “Old  Ironsides”  will  get 
underway  for  the  Constitution  Bicenten- 
nial Cruise  in  Boston  Harbor  to  honor 
its  namesake.  Following  the  cruise  it  will 


return  to  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  and 
debark  guests  before  returning  to  sea 
shortly  before  sunset.  It  will  stand  off  in 
Boston  Harbor  for  a giant  fireworks 
display  honoring  it  and  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. The  evening  will  then  be  capped 
off  with  a formal  ball  in  honor  of  both 
the  ship  and  the  document. 

The  weekend  activities  will  conclude 
with  the  Constitution  parade  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sept.  20.  Participants  will 
include  “Old  Ironside’s”  Marching  Pike- 
men,  the  U.S.  Navy  band  and  units  from 
visiting  ships. 

Brown  explained,  “We  intend  to  make 
this  an  unforgettable  weekend  in  Boston 
where  so  much  of  our  nation’s  history 
was  made.  The  document,  the  ship  and 
the  city  have  earned  this  fitting  tribute.” 
□ 

— Story  and  photos  by 
J02  Michael  McKinley 


As  this  issue  of  Alt  Hands  went  to 
press,  Cmdr.  Joseph  Z.  Brown  died 
unexpectedly  of  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack. A 26-year  Navy  veteran,  Brown 
became  the  61st  commanding  officer 
of  USS  Constitution  in  June,  1985.  He 
is  survived  by  his  five  children;  his 
wife  passed  away  in  1986.  Cmdr. 
Brown  was  47. 
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Seabee  divers 

Story  and  photos  by  PH3  Joan  M.  Zopf 
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Underwater  Construction  Team  1,  a 
specialized  unit,  travels  around  the  world 
to  construct,  inspect  and  repair  inshore 
and  waterfront  structures,  oceanographic 
fiber-optic  cable,  fleet  moorings,  cross- 
bay pipelines  and  power  cables,  sewer 
outfalls,  and  hydrophone  arrays. 

Based  at  Naval  Amphibious  Base  Lit- 
tle Creek,  Norfolk,  Va.,  UCT  1 is  one 
of  two  Navy  underwater  construction 
units.  The  other,  UCT  2,  is  homeported 
at  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif. 

“1  consider  UCTs  as  unique  com- 
mands in  the  Navy,”  said  Lt.Cmdr. 
George  H.  Seltzer,  UCT  1 commanding 
officer.  “We  support  large  operational 
programs  with  a very  small  group  of 
people.” 

Seabee  construction  diving  began  dur- 
ing World  War  II  with  the  building  of 
advanced  bases  in  the  Pacific  theater. 
Operations  consisted  primarily  of  under- 
water blasting  of  coral  reefs  and  the  in- 
shore work  necessary  to  provide  channels 
and  mooring  facilities  for  shipping. 
Though  most  of  the  diving  was  done  by 
specially  trained  divers  assigned  to  naval 
construction  battalions,  some  small  semi- 
independent units  were  formed  for  lim- 
ited construction,  demolition  and  salvage 
projects.  Among  these  units  were  the 
original  underwater  demolition  teams 
which  included  Seabee  divers. 

In  1969,  a team  of  Seabee  divers  was 
drawn  from  the  naval  construction  force 
to  launch  and  implant  the  Tektite  I 
Habitat  in  the  Caribbean.  The  success  of 
the  venture  brought  about  the  formation 
of  two  specially  trained  Seabee  detach- 
ments for  engineering,  construction  and 
repair  of  underwater  facilities. 

To  qualify  for  the  Seabee  diving  pro- 
gram, applicants  must  be  30  years  old  or 
younger,  E-6  or  below,  extend  or  re-enlist 
as  necessary  for  22  months  of  obligated 
service  from  diving  class  convening  date, 
and  pass  a diving  physical  and  screen- 


Long  hours  underwater  make  safety  in- 
spections of  equipment  vital.  (Right) 
UTCs  often  work  with  heavy  materials, 
such  as  mooring  chain. 
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nings. 

Additionally,  applicants  must  meet  the 
following  physical  fittness  requirements: 
a 300-yard  swim  within  8 'A  minutes;  30 
pushups  in  two  minutes;  30  situps  in  two 
minutes;  six  pullups;  and  a one-mile  run 
within  8'A  minutes  wearing  full-length 
trousers  and  either  combat  boots  or  high 
top  “boondocker”  shoes. 

The  first  step  on  the  way  to  becoming 
a construction  diver  is  completion  of  sec- 
ond class  dive  school,  followed  by  a nine- 
week  course  in  basic  underwater  con- 
struction. 

“The  approach  at  the  school  is  to  give 
the  students  the  basic  principles  and 
guidelines,”  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
4 Richard  B.  Scott.  “However,  motiva- 
tion plays  a very  important  part  in  the 
making  of  a successful  Seabee  diver.” 

An  underwater  construction  instructor 
at  Port  Hueneme,  Steelworker  1st  Class 
Clifford  A.  Taylor,  said,  “As  an  instruc- 
tor, I am  in  a position  in  which  I not  only 
teach  the  students  to  be  more  productive 
in  their  mission  requirements,  but  I also 
influence  them  to  be  more  disciplined 
and  better  equipped  to  deal  with  people 
in  a managmement-supervisory  capacity. 
1 have  the  opportunity  to  be  an  extremely 
good  force  in  their  lives  — or  an  extreme- 
ly poor  one.” 

After  nine  weeks  of  working  closely 
within  a diving  enviromnment,  the  in- 
structors and  students  develop  close 
camaraderie.  According  to  Taylor,  at  the 
end  of  each  class  instructors  feel  like  a 
part  of  the  family  is  leaving. 

“Even  if  an  ex-student  gets  out  of  the 
Navy,  it’s  great  to  have  him  call  me  and 
say  ‘Hey,  guess  what  1 did.  I did  this  and 
that  when  the  other  guys  couldn’t,  and 
you’re  the  reason.’  That’s  a great  feel- 
ing,” said  Taylor. 

The  training,  however,  doesn’t  end  at 
Port  Hueneme.  The  potential  divers  also 
must  attend  first  class  dive  school,  fol- 
lowed by  a very  challenging  advanced 

Professionalism  is  the  key  to  successful 
Underwater  Construction  Teams.  Seabee 
divers  must  attend  several  schools  and 
meet  stringent  physical  fitness  qualifica- 
tions. 


underwater  construction  course. 

Professionalism  is  the  word  that  best 
describes  today’s  Seabee  diver  as  com- 
pared to  the  old  macho  copper-collared 
deep-sea  diver  of  years  past,  explains 
Senior  Chief  Steelworker  John  D. 
Hunter  of  UCT  2. 

“Our  people  feel  as  if  they  are 
something  special,  and  I agree.  Anytime 
you  enter  an  alien  environment,  you  have 
to  have  something  — call  it  ego  — go- 
ing for  you.  We  go  beyond  what  the 
average  person  accomplished.  And 
there’s  danger.” 

Ego  or  not,  the  men  of  the  UCTs  are 
top-notch.  They  devote  themselves  to 
long  hours,  which  in  addition  to  being 
physically  grueling  also  requires  intense 
mental  concentration.  Saftey  is  number 
one.  No  matter  how  fatigued,  a diver 
always  thinks  of  his  safety  and  the 


safety  of  his  dive  buddy. 

In  spite  of  the  dangers,  members  of 
UCTs  find  their  work  to  be  the  most 
satisfying  and  challenging  work  in  the 
Navy. 

When  deployed  overseas  for  six 
months,  they  try  to  work  10-hour  days, 
but  frequently  the  job  requires  even  more 
time  than  that. 

“Morale  is  usually  high  as  the  team 
sees  the  results  of  its  hard  effort,”  said 
Seltzer.  A type  of  family  bond  develops 
between  the  team’s  members. 

While  unique  from  other  Seabees  in 
that  they  work  under  the  water,  divers 
are  Seabees  first  and  foremost.  They  all 
have  a construction  skill  and  the  famous 
“can-do”  attitude.  □ 

Zopf  is  assigned  to  the  A tlantic  Fleet  Imag- 
ing Command,  NAS  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Sinking  on  the  pier 

The  mobile  wet  trainer  brings 
damage  control  training  to  the  fleet. 


Story  by  J02  Diane  Jacobs,  photos  by  Tad  Tamura 


In  1944,  a group  of  U.S.  fighting  ships 
was  on  its  way  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
when  it  was  caught  in  a severe  typhoon 


in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Three  destroyers 
capsized  and  were  lost  with  all  hands 
aboard;  a cruiser,  five  aircraft  carriers 


and  three  destoyers  were  damaged.  In  all, 
790  men  were  lost  and  80  more  men  were 
injured. 
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Improper  damage  control  was  blamed 
for  the  losses. 

More  recently,  the  missile  attack  on 
the  USS  Stark  (FFG  31)  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  brought  home  the  essential  nature 
of  good  damage  control  training.  Prelim- 
inary reports  indicate  that  Stark  survived 
because  of  quick  and  effective  damage 
control  efforts. 

Modern  Navy  damage  control  has 
been  applied  to  all  areas  of  ships  — from 
watertight  compartments  and  shipboard 
emergency  systems  to  personnel  training. 
At  the  Fleet  Training  Group  in  Pearl  Har- 
bor, these  areas  are  all  covered  when  in- 
structors use  a “mobile  wet  trainer,”  a 
portable  device  which  simulates  a flood- 
ing crisis  aboard  a ship,  to  take  damage 
control  training  to  the  fleet. 

The  idea  of  the  portable  device  came 
about  when  some  of  the  command’s  hull 
technicians  were  swapping  stories  one 
day.  They  decided  to  put  one  of  their 
training  ideas  on  paper  and  begin  con- 
struction. 

“(We)  started  building  the  mobile  wet 
trainer  in  April,”  said  Hull  Technician 
1st  Class  Joseph  R.  DeLange,  a division 
leading  petty  officer.  “We  worked  on  it 
after  working  hours,  including  weekends, 
and  didn’t  finish  it  until  mid-June.  We 
gave  it  hull  number  968  to  represent  the 
number  of  hours  it  took  to  build.” 

The  result  is  a 12-foot  by  8-foot,  4,000- 
pound  steel  box  with  plexiglass  observa- 
tion windows.  It  sits  on  four  wheels,  and 
a truck  hook-up  makes  it  ready  to  be 
towed  to  wherever  a ship’s  damage  con- 
trol team  needs  training. 

When  filled  with  water,  the  box  weighs 
nearly  eight  tons.  It  has  several  gashes, 
which,  for  training  purposes  represent 
ruptured  bulkheads  and  firemains. 
Water,  run  from  a nearby  main,  gushes 
into  the  trainer  at  150  to  180  psi. 

“It  (simulates)  about  the  same  damage 
a ship  would  suffer  if  it  were  to  be  hit  by 
a high-explosive  projectile,”  said  Delange. 
“The  trainer  creates  a realistic  situation 
for  damage  control  teams.  Real  water 

Strauss  sailors  (left)  practice  in  wet 
trainer  and  (upper  right)  prepare  the 
P-250  pump. 


spraying  from  pipes  and  fittings  found  on 
actual  ships  definitely  motivates  the  team 
to  correctly  repair  the  damage  before  the 
trainer  fills  with  water  and  ‘sinks.’  ” 
When  that  happens,  the  trainer  “wins.” 
“The  trainer  is  hard  to  beat  without 
damage  control  skills,  organization  and 
teamwork,  said  DeLange.” 

A four-person  training  team  has  about 
10  minutes  to  repair  the  “damage”  be- 
fore the  trainer  fills  up  with  water. 

“The  trainer  has  not  been  beaten  yet,” 
DeLange  said.  “Of  course,  this  simula- 
tion is  very  much  exaggerated.  Flooding 
compartments  aboard  a ship  are  much 
larger,  therefore,  more  time  is  allowed  to 
repair  damage  before  the  ship  will  actually 
sink.” 

Normally,  damage  control  teams 
would  have  to  attend  a two-  to  three-day 
course  at  the  Fleet  Training  Group.  With 
the  mobile  unit,  ships  can  call  the  train- 
ing group  and  two  instructors  can  be 
on  the  pier  with  the  trainer  within  30 
minutes. 

“I  think  the  wet  trainer  is  a great 
idea,”  said  Lt.j.g.  John  S.  Pernell  of 
USS  Joseph  Strauss  (DDG  16).  “We’ve 
gotten  four  teams  of  four  trainees  each 


through  the  trainer  in  one  and  a half 
hours.  As  each  team  finishes,  they  change 
their  clothes  and  go  back  to  work.” 
“It’s  pretty  nasty!”  said  Hull  Techni- 
cian 2nd  Class  Ronald  R.  Lynch  of 
Joseph  Strauss,  “but  it’s  excellent  train- 
ing if  you  can  plug  up  the  holes.” 
According  to  Hull  Techincian  Fireman 
Christoper  A.  Bunn  of  Joseph  Strauss, 
“It’s  smaller  than  the  stationary  wet 
trainer  at  FTG,  but  I like  it . . . it’s  more 
challenging,  very  realistic  — and  fun.” 
The  mobile  wet  trainer  not  only  saves 
the  Navy  money  with  its  portability  and 
quick  training  speed,  but  also  conserves 
water. 

“We  would  have  used  about  30  times 
more  water  if  the  stationary  wet  trainer 
was  used,”  said  DeLange.  “With  all  the 
water  shortage  problems  lately,  this  is  a 
definite  asset.” 

Other  Fleet  Training  Groups  in  the 
Navy  have  started  plans  to  use  mobile 
wet  trainers  at  their  sites  also. 

By  “sinking”  at  pierside,  sailors  can 
now  learn  how  to  stay  afloat  when 
disaster  strikes  underway.  □ 

Jacobs  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs  office. 
Naval  Station  Pear!  Harbor. 
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In  the  cockpit  at  sunrise,  the  Blue  Angels  pilots 
know  the  importance  of  good  communications  with 
the  maintenance  personnel  — they  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  their  ground  crews,  who  perform 
meticulous  inspections  before  the  blue  jets  thunder 
across  the  skies. 
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With  the  Navy  Flight  Demonstration  Squadron 
as  they  break  in  their  new  F/A-18s. 


It  takes  something  special  to  be  a Blue 
Angel.  And  sometimes  that  special  qual- 
ity can  be  misunderstood. 

“I’m  not  a Prima  Donna,  I’m  just  a 
sailor  who  gives  a damn,”  Master  Chief 
Avionics  Technician  Jack  Cragen  says 
over  a cold  drink  in  the  Desert  Club  bar. 
The  Club  is  set  in  the  scorched  mesquite 
flats  that  surround  the  Naval  Air  Facil- 
ity near  El  Centro,  Calf.,  winter  home 
of  the  world’s  most  famous  flight  dem- 
onstration team. 

The  cold  drink  is  especially  welcome 
because  Cragen  has  just  put  in  a very 
long,  hot,  hard  day. 

For  over  40  years  the  Blue  Angels  have 
been  been  putting  in  the  long,  hard  days. 


“giving  a damn.”  Doing  the  “glamour” 
job  of  thrilling  crowds  and  delighting 
spectators  takes  more  ordinary,  un- 
glamourous  hard  work  than  most  peo- 
ple realize. 

But  still,  the  “Blue  Angel  mystique” 
precedes  the  team  wherever  it  goes  — 
that  combination  of  high-tech  glitz  and 
an  aura  of  daring  is  always  in  the  at- 
mosphere when  the  Blue  Angels  put  on 
their  show. 

Even  when  performing  in  such  out-of- 
the-way  towns  that  team  members  report 
meeting  people  who  never  knew  that  the 
Navy  had  airplanes,  the  team  is  still  held 
in  awe  by  people  who  may  not  know 
much  about  the  Navy  or  modern  air- 


planes, but  still  enjoy  the  special  thrill  of 
seeing  amazing  machines  doing  amazing 
things  in  the  air. 

As  they  enter  their  41st  year,  the  Blue 
Angels  have  a new  airplane  to  care  for 
and  put  through  its  paces,  the  F/A-18 
Hornet.  Over  the  years,  the  Blue  Angels 
have  flown  a variety  of  aircraft,  each 
representing  the  highest  state  of  combat 
aviation  in  the  world  at  that  time:  the 
Grumman  F6F-5  Hellcat,  Grumman 
F8F-1  Bearcat,  Grumman  F9F  Panther, 
Grumman  F9F-8  Cougar,  Grumman 
FllF-1  Tiger,  McDonnell  Douglas  F-4J 
Phantom  II,  McDonnell  Douglas  A-4F 
Sky  hawk  II,  and  now,  McDonnell 
Douglas’  latest,  the  F/A-18.  But,  though 
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After  written  plans  are  reviewed  and  a communica- 
tions center  established,  the  F/A-18s,  constantly 
monitored  by  spotters  equipped  with  hand-held 
radios,  move  closer  and  closer  in  formation,  until 
they  seem  to  almost  touch. 
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the  aircraft  may  change,  the  mission  re- 
mains the  same;  represent  the  U.S.  Navy 
around  the  world,  and  do  it  with  style 
and  professionalism. 

Representing  the  Navy  means  being 
selected  from  the  best  available  volun- 
teers, undergoing  intensive  training,  log- 
ging thousands  of  hours  of  rehearsal 
time,  and  traveling  to  scores  of  show  sites 
a year. 

This  is  not  your  typical  break  from  the 
standard  sea  duty/shore  duty  tour  cycle. 
But,  then  again,  the  Blue  Angels  flight 
demonstration  team  is  not  your  typical 
Navy  outfit. 

Officially  known  now  as  the  “Navy 
Flight  Demonstration  Squadron,”  the 
Blue  Angels  were  originally  organized 
into  a flight  exhibition  team  within  the 
Naval  Air  Advanced  Training  Command 
back  in  1946. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Blue  Angels  gave 
the  public  what  they  wanted.  Their  first 
show,  in  June  1946,  climaxed  with  the 
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simulated  shooting  down  of  a North 
American  SNJ  Texan  training  aircraft 
painted  as  a Japanese  Zero. 

Lest  anyone  suggest  that  the  flight 
demonstration  squadron  has  never  seen 
any  “real”  duty,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  June  of  1950  the  Blue  Angels  were 
ordered  to  serve  in  combat  aboard  the 
aircraft  carrier  USS  Princeton  (CV-37), 
as  the  nucleus  of  Fighter  Squadron  191. 

But  historically,  the  primary  mission 
of  the  Blue  Angels  has  been  to  perform 
for  the  general  public,  and  that  they  have 
done.  By  1986,  more  than  170  million 
spectators  had  seen  the  team  in  action. 

The  enormous  responsibilities  and 
obligations  that  come  with  such  a high- 
profile  job  can  put  considerable  pressure 
on  those  chosen  to  be  members  of  the 
team. 

“When  you  come  from  the  fleet, 
you’re  a professional  who’s  familiar  with 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Navy,”  says  Avia- 
tion Electronic  Technician  First  Class 


Darrell  Bishop,  “but  you’ve  never  been 
in  such  a precision  environment  before. 
Maintenance  practices  don’t  change, 
safety  practices  don’t  change,  and  your 
good  common  sense  doesn’t  change  — 
what  happens  is  that  you  learn  to  put  on 
an  airshow.”  Bishop  hints  at  the  com- 
bination of  pride  and  pressure  that  comes 
with  putting  on  an  airshow:  “You  learn 
to  represent  your  Navy  the  very  best  that 
you  can.  And  you  learn  it  from  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  doing  it  best  for  the 
last  40  years.” 

That  crucial  learning  experience  can- 
not really  begin  until  the  potential  new 
maintenance  members  of  the  demonstra- 
tion team,  the  nubies  — as  in  “new  Bs” 
— are  finally  accepted.  That  acceptance 
hinges  upon  successful  completion  of  a 
90-day  trial  that  is  part  boot  camp,  part 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  profes- 
sional and  personal  competence,  and 
part  stress  overkill.  Once  you’ve  passed 
the  test,  you  get  your  Blue  Angels  crest; 
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Whether  it’s  the  high-tech  cockpit  maintenance 
of  the  sophisticated  array  reflected  in  the  pilot’s 
visor,  or  a complete  hand  rub-down  of  Fat  Albert, 
the  team’s  support  C-130,  Blue  Angels  mainte- 
nance personnel  know  that  elbow  grease  and 
constant  review  of  complex  systems  manuals 
always  go  together. 


you’re  accepted.  Not  everyone  makes  it. 

The  idea  behind  such  a rigorous  indoc- 
trination for  maintenance  people  is  sim- 
ple: if  someone  is  going  to  fail  — turn 
out  not  to  have  “the  right  stuff”  — the 
Blue  Angels  want  that  failure  to  come  in 
training  and  not  in  front  of  an  airshow 
crowd. 

Aviation  Electronic  Technician  2nd 
Class  Graden  Cox,  himself  a nubie,  put 
the  arduous  trial  period  into  perspective: 
“It’s  all  teamwork  here,”  Cox  said.  “A 
lot  of  people  talk  about  teamwork,  but 
they  just  don’t  have  it  in  them.  I think 
the  pressure  you  go  through  before  you 
get  your  crest  is  very  necessary.  If  you 
flip  in  the  middle  of  an  airshow,  you  em- 
barrass the  team,  endanger  teammates, 
and  it  all  reflects  on  the  whole  Navy.” 

Once  the  crest  is  on  your  jacket,  the 
pressure  doesn’t  really  let  up;  if  anything, 
the  responsibilities  are  greater  than  ever. 
As  a newbie,  you  were  trying  to  prove 
yourself;  as  a member  of  the  Navy  Flight 
Demonstration  Squadron,  your  team- 
mate’s life  is  in  your  hands. 

That’s  a responsibility  Cpl.  Thomas 
Kruper,  USMC,  welcomes.  Kruper  is  a 


ground  crew  chief.  He  says  that  when  a 
pilot  climbs  into  a plane  maintained  by 
a Kruper  crew,  “He  knows  he’s  getting 
into  a safe  aircraft.”  Kruper  knows 
where  the  responsibility  finally  rests: 
“The  pilot’s  name  may  be  on  that  bird, 
but  I’m  responsible  for  it  — I make  sure 
it’s  safe.  Yeah,  and  that  it’s  clean,”  he 
adds,  knowing,  as  every  good  mainte- 
nance man  does,  that  cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness,  especially  when  you’re  try- 
ing to  help  keep  pilots  from  meeting  their 
Maker. 

Keeping  things  clean  is  important  to 
the  Blue  Angels,  not  just  because  it’s 
crucial  from  a safety  standpoint  to  elim- 
inate FOD  (foreign  object  damage),  but 
because  it’s  a symbol  of  the  “spit  and 
polish”  that  is  the  hallmark  of  their  par- 
ticular brand  of  professionalism.  Blue 
Angel  crews  will  spend  four  to  six  hours 
a day  hand-waxing  their  F/A-18s. 

Cox  points  out  that  this  aspect  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Blue  Angels  team  is  often 
overlooked  by  the  public,  and  it 
shouldn’t  be.  “The  maintenance  crews 
may  not  get  as  much  respect  from  the 
spectators  as  the  pilots  do.  That’s  be- 


cause the  crowd  doesn’t  stick  around  to 
see  a guy  waxing  the  airplane  until  dusk. 
They  don’t  stick  around  to  see  the  repairs 
and  adjustments,  to  see  us  changing 
engines,  in  short,”  he  says,  “to  see  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes.” 

Most  of  the  behind-the-scenes  activi- 
ty takes  place  in  the  California  desert,  in 
the  middle  of  winter.  Since  1967  the  Blue 
Angels  have  been  traveling  to  the  Naval 
Air  Facility  in  El  Centro,  Calif.,  for  their 
annual  winter  training. 

Winter  training  was  especially  impor- 
tant this  year,  because,  for  the  first  time 
since  1973,  the  Blue  Angels  had  a new 
airplane,  the  F/A-18.  Although  all  the 
pilots  have  a minimum  of  1,500  hours  in 
tactical  jets,  only  one  demonstration 
pilot,  Lt.Cmdr.  Pat  Walsh  had  extensive 
flight  time  with  the  Hornet,  500  hours. 
Other  pilots  had  10-15  Hornet  hours. 

Clearly,  this  was  going  to  be  a busy 
winter. 

Those  winter  days  start  at  5:00  a.m., 
when  team  members  get  up  and  get  ready 
for  the  training  day.  Getting  ready  means 
having  your  always-squared-away  uni- 
form set  the  night  before.  “You’re  a fool 
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Even  when  not  actually  training,  Demonstration 
Squadron  members  give  themselves  to  the  blue 
planes:  the  narrator  works  on  his  narration  while  he 
keeps  his  cool  on  the  desert  training  range;  team 
members  are  still  together  for  a pick-up  basketball 
game;  the  polished  Hornet  nose  makes  a perfect 
vanity;  a crew  member  shares  aerobatics  insights 
with  a comrade-in-arms;  and,  as  always,  there  are 
crowds  of  fascinated  fans. 
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if  you  don’t,”  says  one  member  of  the 
team. 

In  the  chill  desert  morning  there  are 
FOD  walk-arounds,  full  systems  checks, 
and  engine  checks.  Then  any  discovered 
discrepancies,  or  “gripes”  are  dealt  with. 
There  is  time  for  a quick  breakfast  from 
the  “gedunk  truck”  before  the  final 
launch  preparations. 

While  all  the  work  is  going  on  with  the 
planes,  the  communications  and  obser- 
vation personnel  are  setting  up  their 
shop.  Constant  radio  comms  are  main- 
tained between  all  aircraft,  spotter 
planes,  strategically  placed  ground  spot- 
ters (some  with  video  cameras),  and  the 
communications  center. 

By  8:00  a.m.,  the  F/A-18s  are  in  the 
air  and  the  maneuvering,  aligning,  spot- 
ting, recording  and  practice,  practice, 
practice  begins. 

After  more  than  an  hour  in  the  air,  the 
Hornets  are  back  on  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  training  session  is  debriefed,  while 
the  aircraft  are  checked  and  re-checked, 
FOD  walkdowns  are  conducted,  “gripes” 
are  fixed,  and  preparations  are  made  for 
the  next  launch. 


By  this  time,  the  desert  sun  is  well  up 
and  the  morning  chill  is  gone.  Long 
gone.  During  breaks  in  the  flying,  the 
practice  continues.  Even  on  the  couch. 

“The  couch”  is  one  of  several  pieces 
of  furniture  that  are  used,  mostly  for 
study  and  review  of  notes  on  previous 
training  sessions,  during  breaks  when  the 
aircraft  aren’t  shrieking  just  above  the 
mesquite.  The  furniture  is  regarded  as  a 
harbinger  of  spring  at  NAF  El  Centro. 

“The  couch  comes  out  every  year,” 
says  Aviation  Electronics  Technician  2nd 
Class  Dale  Hoenie  (known  throughout 
the  squadron  as  “Mad  Max”).  “We 
keep  it  at  the  base  and  bring  it  out  with 
us  when  we  start  flying.” 

Lt.  Cliff  Skelton,  the  narrator  who  de- 
scribes the  sometimes  bewildering  blue 
blur  of  action  for  the  crowd  during  air- 
shows,  practices  his  routine,  too.  He 
sometimes  takes  advantage  of  breaks  to 
work  on  his  tan  while  he  works  on  his 
narrative  “maneuvers”. 

But  the  breaks  don’t  last  long,  and 
soon  the  planes  are  in  the  air  again,  ma- 
neuvering closer  and  closer.  Then  there 
are  more  breaks,  more  debriefs  and  re- 


views, more  practice,  and  so  it  goes. 

The  pilots  build  their  formations  in  in- 
crements, moving  one  plane  after  another 
closer  and  closer  with  each  evolution  un- 
til all  aircraft  are  able  to  maintain  the 
close  interval  appropriate  for  an  airshow. 

Of  course,  the  airshow  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  everyone’s  hard  work  throughout 
the  winter.  All  the  members  of  the  team 
have  done  a professional  job  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  new  season  with  the  new  air- 
craft, and  they  all  take  appropriate  sat- 
isfaction from  the  success  of  the  airshow. 
But  the  veterans,  like  Aviation  Structural 
Mechanic  1st  Class  Kris  Schwab,  now  in 
his  fifth  year  with  the  Blue  Angels,  know 
that  some  things  never  change. 

“You  have  to  grin  and  bear  it,”  says 
Schwab,  grinning,  “when  they  hand  you 
their  autograph  book,  then  say,  ‘Oh! 
You’re  not  a pilot,’  and  take  it  back.” 
But  Schwab  has  reason  to  smile.  He’s 
a sailor  who  “gives  a damn,”  and  the 
results  of  his  professionalism  — and  that 
of  each  of  the  90  members  of  the  Navy’s 
Flight  Demonstration  Squadron  — are 
there  for  all  the  world  to  see.D 

— Photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 
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DSNS  Mercy  in  the  Philippines 
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eye  for  Aida 


Story  and  Photos  by  PHC  Chet  King,  USN 


Fifteen-year-old  Aida  Balunso  of 
Albay  Province,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, can  now  hold  her  head  high  and 
face  the  world  with  two  eyes. 

And  she  can  thank  Navy  Dental  Tech- 
nician Second  Class  Eric  Eclavea  for  her 
new  look.  Eric  is  a 33-year-old  Philippine 
native  who  works  as  a “maxillofacial 
prosthetic  technician”  in  the  dental  lab 
aboard  the  Navy’s  newest  hospital  ship 
USNS  Mercy  (T-AH  19),  which  recently 
completed  a five-month  training  and 
humanitarian  cruise  to  the  Philippines 
and  other  South  Pacific  island-nations. 

“We  found  Aida  during  the  patient 
screening  process  in  Legazpi  City  short- 
ly after  the  ship  anchored  off  shore,” 
said  Eclavea.  “She  had  a cataract  opera- 
tion on  her  left  eye  last  August  that 
became  infected.  The  eye  unfortunately 
had  to  be  removed  and  her  family  was 


unable  to  afford  a false  eye.  We  told  her 
that  we  could  have  a prosthetic  eye  made 
for  her  in  a few  days.” 

Aida  was  Eclavea’s  first  patient  since 
he  graduated  from  the  Maxillofacial 
Prosthetic  School  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital,  Bethesda,  Md. 

“I  read  about  the  upcoming  cruise  of 
Mercy  to  the  Philippines  while  still  in 
school,  and  I asked  the  director  of  the 
school,  Capt.  Donald  Mitchell,  to  help 
me  get  on  the  crew.  I felt  it  was  a great 
opportunity  to  help  my  fellow  country- 
men,” he  said. 

Navy  dental  technicians  do  all  facial 
prosthetic  work  because  the  materials 

Below:  DT2  Eclavea  compares  the  pros- 
thetic eye  with  Aida’s  natural  eye.  Left: 
Aida’s  “new”  eye  is  painted  to  match  her 
naturai  eye’s  color. 
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A new  eye  for  Aida 


used  to  make  prostheses  are  the  same  as 
those  used  to  make  dentures  and  bridges. 
Eclavea  is  one  of  seven  maxillofacial 
prosthetic  dental  techs  currently  serving 
in  the  Navy. 

“Besides  eyes,  we  can  make  prosthetic 
ears,  noses  and  occulo-facial  prosthe- 
ses,’’ said  Eclavea. 

Making  an  eye  for  Aida  was  an  eight- 
step  process.  “First  we  made  an  impres- 
sion of  her  eye  socket.  Then  an  acrylic 
mold  of  the  impression  is  made,  from 
which  a wax  pattern  takes  shape.  The 
final  prosthesis  is  heat-cured  plastic, 
which  is  painted  (including  blood  ves- 
sels). Then  acrylic  is  added  and  it  is 
polished  and  buffed,’’  he  said. 

Several  fittings  and  finishing  steps 
were  required  to  make  sure  of  a proper 
fit  in  the  socket.  All  the  while,  Aida  was 
understandably  anxious  to  see  the  final 


result.  After  Eclavea  and  Cdr.  Dennis 
Anderson,  a maxillofacial  surgeon  were 
satisfied  with  the  final  adjustment,  a mir- 
ror was  brought  to  Aida. 

At  first  no  words,  just  a broad,  bright 
smile  that  said  everything.  Then  after  a 
while  she  said,  “I  thought  I would  never 
have  another  eye.  I am  very  happy  and 
grateful.  You’ve  made  me  the  happiest 
girl  in  the  world.’’ 

“I  can’t  express  how  I felt  about 
Aida,”  Eclavea  said.  “You  always  see  a 
dramatic  personality  change  when  you 
do  something  like  this  for  someone. 
You’re  changing  their  lives.  I hope  to  be 
able  to  help  more  people  like  her.” 
When  the  Mercy  returned  to  her 
homeport  of  Oakland,  Ca.,  in  July, 
Eclavea  was  stationed  at  the  Naval 
hospital  in  San  Diego.  □ 
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DT2  Eclavea  inserts  Aida’s 
prosthetic  eye  and  checks  the 
alignment,  explaining  how  she  can 
perform  the  procedure  herself. 
Aida  happily  views  the  results  of 
his  work  and  then  looks  the  world 
in  eye. 
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Mobile 

welcomes 

The  USS  Mobile  Day 
(CG50) 


Aegis  cruiser  reenacts  Civil  War  battle 

USS  Mobile  Bay 

Story  by  JOC(SS)  Peter  D.  Sundberg 
Photos  by  JOC  Sundberg  and  PH2  Carl  Duvall 
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On  a bright,  sunny  morning  more  than 
120  years  ago,  Confederate  soldiers  and 
sailors  awoke  to  a sight  that  would  be 
recorded  in  history  as  the  end  of  the 
wooden  warship  era.  Eighteen  Union 
warships  commanded  by  Adm.  David  G. 
Farragut  were  steaming  into  the  heavily- 
mined  Mobile  Bay  to  run  a deadly 
gauntlet  of  cannon  fire  from  Forts 
Morgan  and  Gaines. 

Leading  the  attack  was  the  ironclad 
monitor  Tecumseh.  Her  target  was  the 
rebel  ironclad  Tennessee.  However,  be- 
fore the  Union  and  Confederate  warships 
could  eneaee.  Tecumseh  hit  a mine  and 


sank  so  quickly  that  all  hands  went  down 
with  her.  There  were  no  survivors. 

Tennessee,  supported  by  only  three 
small  wooden  gunboats,  faced  the  entire 
Union  fleet  on  that  hot  August  day  in 
1864.  It  was  four  ships  against  17;  20 
guns  against  some  200.  The  gunboats 
were  put  out  of  action  quickly  — only 
Tennessee  remained.  Now  it  was  six  guns 
pitted  against  200.  For  two  hours,  Far- 
ragut’s  fleet  surrounded  the  ironclad. 
They  rammed  her  at  full  speed  and  fired 
broadside  after  broadside  of  15-inch 
shells  at  Tennessee  from  as  close  as  10 
feet  awav. 


Only  after  Tennessee's  steering  equip- 
ment and  smokestack  had  been  shot 
away,  her  crew  either  killed  or  wounded, 
and  the  helpless  ship  filled  with  suffo- 
cating coal  fumes,  did  her  captain  sur- 
render. Though  defeated,  the  ironclad’s 
battle  performance  proved  that  wooden 
warships  had  become  obsolete. 

That  bloody  trek  through  the  watery 
battleground  was  recently  reenacted  by 
the  Navy’s  newest  Aegis  guided  missile 
cruiser,  USS  Mobile  Bay  (CG  53),  built 
in  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  commissioned 
at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Aegis  cruisers  are  named  for  famous 
battles,  a fact  that,  in  itself,  isn’t 
unique,”  explained  Capt.  F.  Richard 
Whalen,  commanding  officer.  “How- 
ever, we  are  unique  because  we  are  the 
first  to  visit  the  site  of  our  namesake.  The 
Antietam,  Bunker  Hill,  or  Valley  Forge, 
for  example,  will  never  get  the  chance  to 
take  a voyage  through  history.” 
Planning  the  voyage  — and  the  ship’s 
subsequent  commissioning  and  participa- 
tion in  the  annual  Mardi  Gras  celebra- 
tion — began  long  before  the  CG  53  hit 
the  water  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding,  in 
Pascagoula. 

Whalen,  then  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
designing  the  Mobile  Bay’s  crest  and 
coat-of-arms  about  the  same  day  he  got 
his  orders  to  the  ship.  The  prospective 
commanding  officer’s  exploration  into 
the  heritage  of  the  battle  led  him  to  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  Mobile. 

“The  idea  of  the  voyage  was  an  evolu- 
tionary thing  that  grew  from  my  coat-of- 
arms  research,”  explained  Whalen.  “It 
began  with  stomping  around  the  mu- 
seum, studying  artifacts  and,  later,  visit- 
ing the  battle  site.” 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Whalen 
was  also  in  the  process  of  uprooting  his 
family  — wife,  kids,  dog  and  cat  — for 
the  move  to  Pascagoula. 

Whalen  was  the  first  officer  to  report 
to  the  pre-commissioning  unit  at  Pas- 

Mobile  Bay  (far  left)  moors  at  the 
Alabama  state  pier  in  Mobile  and  a 
crewman  ties  down  a gigantic  national 
ensign  before  the  ship  departs 
Pascagoula. 
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cagoula,  and  when  he  got  there  he  dis- 
covered he  didn’t  even  have  a place  to 
hang  his  hat. 

“We  had  a couple  of  other  crewmen 
running  around  in  the  weeds  waiting  for 
someone  to  show  up,  but  we  didn’t  have 
an  office  to  operate  from,’’  said  Whalen. 

The  “pre-comm’’  unit  complex  was 
filled  to  capacity  by  other  ships  prepar- 
ing for  departure  and  commissioning. 
While  Whalen  was  searching  for  a base 
of  operations,  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
was  slowly  reporting  aboard  the  CG  53 
pre-commissioning  detachment  at  Nor- 
folk for  further  assignments  to  Aegis- 
associated  training  prior  to  moving  on  to 
the  unit  in  Mississippi. 

As  the  routine  settled,  the  ship  began 
to  take  shape  as  Whalen  and  the  CG  53 
crew  (called  “the  Mob’’  by  the  civilians) 
toiled  side-by-side  with  the  shipyard 
workers.  During  this  time,  Whalen  met 
several  local  men  who  were  involved  in 
Civil  War  reenactments  and  caught  them 
up  in  the  idea  of  a “voyage  through 
history.’’ 

“The  more  I talked  with  the  reenac- 
tors, the  more  I realized  that  we  had  a 
good  chance  of  getting  them  and  the 
historic  forts  involved  in  a battle  com- 
memoration,’’ explained  Whalen.  “We 
had  the  potential  for  a lot  of  participa- 
tion, color  and  fun.” 

Whalen,  his  crew  and  a cast  of  (liter- 
ally) thousands,  made  the  reenactment 
possible.  As  the  ship  departed  on  its 
eight-hour  cruise,  the  crew,  along  with 
some  350  guests,  lined  the  rails  and 
waved  to  scores  of  shipyard  workers 
ashore  who  had  helped  build  the  nearly 
$1  billion  warship.  A large,  yellow, 
triangle-shaped  sign  hanging  from  the 
fantail  stated  in  one  word  what  the  crew 
thought  of  their  ship:  “Awesome!” 

As  the  ship  moved  into  the  waters 
where  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  was 
fought,  Whalen  yelled  over  the  ship’s 

A crewman  and  a visitor  (top)  relax 
during  the  cruise.  A wreath  is  laid 
(bottom)  on  the  site  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Union  ironclad  Tecumseh  during 
the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 


IMC,  “Damn  the  torpedoes,  full  speed 
ahead!” 

The  reenactment  was  on. 

The  ship  began  trading  ceremonial 
gunfire  with  the  Confederate  artillery  at 
Fort  Morgan  while  a detailed  account  of 
the  battle  was  related  to  the  crew  and 
passengers  by  Caldwell  Delaney,  curator 
of  Mobile’s  museum. 

Upon  reaching  the  site  where  the 


Tecumseh  and  her  crew  still  rest,  the  war- 
ship stopped  to  honor  the  Union  dead 
with  a wreath-laying  ceremony  and  gun 
salute  by  a joint  Navy  and  “Confed- 
erate” honor  guard. 

When  the  567-foot  warship  entered 
port  at  Mobile,  it  was  greeted  by  bands, 
state  and  city  officials,  and  scores  of 
other  well-wishers.  Whalen  was  met  by 
the  city’s  Azalea  Trail  Maids  (dressed  in 
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antebellum  gowns),  and  escorted  to  a 
place  of  honor  on  the  state  pier.  It  was 
the  start  of  an  unusual  and  exciting  three 
weeks  in  Mobile,  which  encompassed  the 
ship’s  commissioning,  participation  in  a 
variety  of  Mardi  Gras  events  (the  cruiser 
served  as  Mardi  Gras  flagship),  and  other 
city-hosted  celebrations  planned  for 
Mobile  Bay  crew  members  and  families. 

Just  as  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
ushered  in  a new  era  of  naval  warfare, 
Mobile  Bay  and  its  crew  will  help  take 
the  Navy  into  the  21st  century.  □ 

Sundberg  and  Duvall  are  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Imaging  Command,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Mobile  Bay  crewmen’s  New  Orleans 
Mardi  Gras  float  (top).  “Confederate” 
artillerymen  aboard  Mobile  Bay  during 
it’s  voyage  through  history  (bottom). 
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“If  you  need  it,  go  out  and  buy  it.” 
That  simple  advice  may  soon  become  a 
familiar  way  of  doing  business  in  the 
Navy.  Under  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  4001.1  and  SecNav  Instruction 
4210.7,  commanding  officers  now  are 
encouraged  to  buy  items  directly  from  a 
civilian  commercial  outlet  if  these  items 
are  needed  to  help  commands  carry  out 
their  missions. 

These  off-the-shelf  products,  referred 
to  as  non-development  items  (NDI),  can 
be  purchased  with  monies  from  ship- 
board or  base  operational  funds  or  from 
a share  of  any  resources  saved  or  earned 
at  an  installation.  Except  where  required 
to  preserve  essential  wartime  support 
capability  or  where  prohibited  by  law, 
commanders  have  maximum  freedom  to 
purchase  goods  and  services  wherever 
they  can  get  the  best  combination  of  qual- 
ity, supplier  response  and  cost  savings. 

Allowing  commanders  to  buy  already 
developed  and  available  items  directly 
from  a commercial  source  helps  fulfill 
immediate  operational  requirements  and 
minimizes  or  altogether  eliminates  the 
need  for  costly,  time-consuming  research 
and  development  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  However,  though  NDIs  are 
associated  with  commercially  available 
products,  they  also  include  equipment 
already  developed  by  or  for  the  Navy, 
other  U.S.  military  services  or  foreign 
military  forces. 

Under  the  secretary  of  the  Navy 
policy,  each  command  is  required  to  have 
an  NDI  advocate.  It  is  the  advocate’s 
responsibility  to  establish  programs  and 
procedures  within  their  commands  to 
carry  out  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
secretary  of  the  Navy  NDI  procurement 
policies.  This  will  include:  maintaining 
close  liaison  with  the  commercial  market- 
place for  new  products  and  their  possi- 
ble use  aboard  ships  or  installations; 
developing  and  carrying  out  NDI  aware- 


ness programs  for  personnel  at  all  levels; 
maintaining  progress  reports  on  the  NDI 
program  that  may  be  used  as  part  of  the 
semiannual  flag-level  review  of  acquisi- 
tion streamlining;  and  identifying  and 
reporting  to  Space  and  Naval  Warfare 
Systems  Command,  which  monitors 
NDI,  those  policies  and  procedures  that 
may  hinder  the  use  of  NDI. 

The  NDI  policy  applies  to  all  Navy 
programs  that  result  in  the  procurement 
of  hardware  and  software.  It  is  the  in- 
tent that  the  use  of  NDI  systems  or 
equipment  will  be  a primary  means  of 
satisfying  the  material  needs  of  the  Navy. 

In  a recent  interview,  Joseph  K. 
Taussig  Jr.,  special  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  safety  and  survivability, 
elaborated  on  Navy  acquisition  policies 
and  discussed  in  particular  aspects  of 
NDI  acquisition  and  how  it  enhances 
shipboard  safety  and  survivability,  one 
of  the  Navy’s  primary  concerns. 

“Personnel  casualties  and  material 
damage  obviously  adversely  affect  a 
commanding  officer’s  ability  to  perform 
his  mission,”  he  said,  “and  it  follows 
that  operational  safety  is  a critical  func- 
tion of  military  command  . . . and  if 
casualties  or  damage  occur  today,  tomor- 
row is  too  late  to  avoid  adverse  effects.” 
These  are  the  principles  upon  which  safe- 
ty and  survivability  rest. 

The  two  programs  used  to  carry  out 
safety/survivability  policies  are  the  In- 
terim Certification  program  (ICP)  and 
Proven  Technology  Applications  pro- 
gram (PTAP). 

Under  ICP,  commanding  officers  can 
be  given  the  go  ahead  to  purchase  NDI 
products  that  have  been  judged  appli- 
cable for  shipboard  use  by  Taussig  and 
his  advisors.  These  NDI  items  can  be 
purchased  under  the  authority  of  DoD 
Directive  4001.1  if  funds  are  available. 

PTAP  encourages  personnel  to  use 
their  ingenuity  in  experimenting  with 


NDI  items  to  try  to  discover  other  ap- 
plications for  which  they  can  be  used. 
This  hands-on  program  capitalizes  on  the 
imagination  and  initiative  of  the  Navy’s 
men  and  women.  Still,  Taussig  said,  both 
programs  must  rely  on  “the  common 
sense  and  judgement  of  individual  com- 
manding officers  and  their  knowledge  of 
their  own  environments.” 

Taussig  said  that  technical  control  for 
NDIs  rests  with  particular  systems  com- 
mands. He  said  that  each  has  established 
an  “F  Code”  to  provide  a focal  point  at 
the  Commander  Systems  Command  level 
for  the  exercise  of  technical  control.  Ex- 
amples of  F Code  centers  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  Naval  Supply  Office  (Nav- 
SupOf)  and  Naval  Air  Office  (NavAirOf). 

Taussig  maintains  a close  working 
knowledge  of  the  F Codes  to  iron  out 
any  problems  that  might  arise  between 
the  NDI  programs  and  the  systems  com- 
mands. Taussig  added  that  many  com- 
mands are,  on  their  own  initiative,  estab- 
lishing F Codes  to  provide  leadership  in 
assessing  plans,  programs  and  acquisi- 
tion streamlining  progress. 

In  the  matter  of  budgeting  for  NDI, 
Taussig  said  that  because  of  the  newness 
of  the  NDI  policies  and  programs, 
“budgetary  control  is  a necessarily  evolv- 
ing problem,  in  the  context  that  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  budgeting 
process  pre-supposes  a three-year  lead 
time.”  As  a consequence,  “commanding 
officers  must  rely  on  their  own  discre- 
tionary funds  and  funds  made  available 
to  them  through  their  chains  of  com- 
mand.” 

Taussig  also  said  that  as  the  NDI  con- 
cept matures,  F Codes  may  be  able  to 
give  resource  assistance  to  NDI  pro- 
grams. There  are  suggestions  to  establish 
an  F Code  to  deal  with  problems  that  oc- 
cur when  ongoing  development  efforts 
are  overtaken  by  events  and  the  funds 
can  then  be  spent  for  procurements. 
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There  may  also  soon  be  an  F Code  that 
will  focus  on  the  problems  involving 
safety  and  survivability  as  critical  opera- 
tional functions  of  commands  in  such 
areas  anti-submarine  warfare,  anti-air 
warfare  and  electronic  countermeasures. 

Taussig  stressed  the  continuing  efforts 
in  the  federal,  private  and  foreign  sectors 
to  upgrade  safety.  And  through  these  ef- 
forts there  are  innumerable  state-of-the- 
art  technologies,  techniques  and  products 
that  are  of  interest  to  the  Navy  and  ap- 
plicable to  NDI.  He  cited  several  ex- 
amples of  NDI  products  that  were  cer- 
tified for  use  under  ICP. 

The  first  of  these  items  is  a smoke 
generator  that  can  be  purchased  com- 
mercially by  commanding  officers.  The 
generators  add  realism  to  fire  fighter 
training  that  had  relied  on  simulation. 
The  “smoke”  generated  is  not  harmful, 
since  it  is  really  made  up  of  a fog  com- 
pound that  is  designed  for  use  in  stage 
productions  and  leaves  no  oily  residue. 

Another  item  that  has  been  approved 
for  purchase  under  ICP  is  the  thermal 
imager.  This  device  allows  the  viewer,  to 
actually  see  images  of  solid  objects  and 
flame  through  the  smoke  in  a burning 
compartment. 

Smoke  curtains,  made  of  readily  avail- 
able fire  retardant  material,  also  have 
been  tested  and  approved  for  shipboard 
use.  During  a test  by  the  crew  of  USS 
Spruance  (DD  963)  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  fire  and  test  detachment.  Mobile, 
Ala.,  a stack  of  tires  was  ignited  on  one 
of  the  test  ships.  As  smoke  billowed 
through  the  deck  hatch,  the  crew,  using 
small  spring-loaded  clamps  and  the  fire 
retardent  fabric,  quickly  rigged  a smoke 
curtain  across  the  passageway,  stopping 
the  spread  of  smoke. 

In  another  example,  Taussig  hypothet- 
ically described  a fire  scene:  A ship’s  fire 
party  moves  down  a passageway  toward 
a reported  fire.  As  the  men  arrive  at  the 
scene,  one  of  the  firefighters  carefully 
touches  the  hatch  door  to  see  if  it  is 
warm.  If  it  is,  the  hatch  is  undogged  and 
a fog  applicator  is  inserted  in  the  open- 
ing. This  is  normal  procedure.  Yet, 
thanks  to  ICP  and  NDI,  this  soon  may 
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change. 

Now,  in  order  to  avoid  cracking  a 
hatch  door  to  introduce  a fog  applicator, 
the  safety  and  survivability  office  has 
issued  an  ICP  to  allow  commanding  of- 
ficers to  purchase  a drilling  device  used 
by  the  Air  Force  to  penetrate  aircraft 
fuselages.  This  is  an  air-powered  tool 


that  uses  an  air  bottle  or  compressor  for 
power.  The  drill  bores  through  the  fusel- 
age and  has  a halon  dispenser  tube  in  the 
drill.  This  allows  for  the  application  of 
halon  through  the  bored  hole.  Other  fire 
suppressants  also  can  be  pumped 
through  the  same  drill  bit. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy  firefighters,  the 
drill  need  not  be  used  on  the  hatch  door, 
but  can  be  used  at  any  point  in  the 
bulkhead.  If  the  bulkhead  is  too  strong 
to  allow  the  drill  to  bore  through  it, 
Taussig  said  that  he  has  approved  a 
metal  cutter,  known  as  the  Kerry  cable 
cutter,  that  can  easily  cut  through  steel 
of  a considerable  thickness.  He  added 
that  these  cutters  are  already  found  in 
diver  lockers  because  they  also  can  be 
used  underwater. 


Taussig  emphasized  that  though  these 
NDIs  provide  more  effective  equipment 
for  more  realistic  drills  and  correct 
response  to  actual  emergencies,  proper 
training  is  still  the  major  advantage  the 
Navy  has  in  hazardous  environments. 

Taussig  explained  that,  in  applying 
these  new  programs,  sailors  and  others 
within  the  Navy  community  have  found 
many  new  and  varied  uses  for  NDI  prod- 
ucts other  than  those  originally  intended. 

Some  of  these  new  applications  in- 
clude a luminescent  paint  that  is  used  in 
putting  directional  arrows  along  passage- 
ways and  ladders  aboard  ship.  Should 
there  be  a lighting  failure,  the  paint 
causes  the  arrows  to  glow,  making  for 
safer  movement  about  the  ship  under 
darkened  conditions. 

Taussig  also  mentioned  a fiberglass 
fabric  used  as  insulation  around  ducts, 
pipes  and  conduits  that  found  its  way  in- 
to many  useful  applications,  thanks  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Navy  personnel.  The 
fabric  is  fire  retardant  and  has  been  used 
at  some  naval  air  stations  for  mattress 
covers  and  now  also  doubles  as  a fire 
suppression  and  escape  blanket.  It  is  also 
the  same  material  used  by  the  Spruance 
sailors  for  their  smoke  curtain  mentioned 
earlier. 

Taussig  likes  to  put  a sailor’s  natural 
ingenuity  to  good  use,  especially  with 
NDI  products.  “If  you  give  sailors  a new 
piece  of  equipment,  their  curiosity  is 
stimulated  and  before  you  know  it,  they 
are  touching  it,  thinking  about  how  it 
works,  trying  it  and  then  seeing  what  else 
they  can  do  with  it,”  said  Taussig.  “If 
sailors  find  that  an  item  works  as  in- 
tended and  can  be  positively  applied  to 
the  ship’s  needs,  that’s  great.  But  if  they 
can  experiment  with  it  and  find  other 
uses,  that’s  even  better.” 

Taussig  reiterated  that  many  of  the 
new  technologies  are  readily  accessible  on 
the  civilian  market,  and  now,  under  the 
NDI  policy,  “I  want  the  ships  to  know 
that  the  products  may  be  obtained  locally 
and  to  go  ahead  and  purchase  where 
possible.  ”□ 

— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 
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Roanoke 
adopts  a school 

"Why  do  you  call  your  ship  a ‘she’?” 
"Have  you  ever  shot  anybody?” 

"Why  do  you  wear  those  funny  hats?” 

Kids  ask  the  darnedest  things. 

That’s  what  the  crew  of  USS  Roanoke 
(AOR  7)  has  discovered  since  “adopt- 
ing” Rossmoor  Elementary  School  of 
Los  Alamitos,  Calif,  as  part  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operation’s  Adopt-a-School 
Program. 

The  newly-formed  partnership  began 
in  April  as  10  crewmen  spent  the  after- 
noon at  the  elementary  school,  giving 
demonstrations  of  their  jobs,  showing 
the  third-  through  fifth-graders  a video- 
tape presentation  featuring  Roanoke 
and,  most  challenging  of  all,  fielding 
questions  from  the  students. 

Every  crewman’s  request  for  questions 
was  answered  by  a forest  of  waving 
hands.  Some  crewmen  were  surprised  to 
find  themselves  deluged  with  autograph- 
seekers  following  the  presentation. 

Seaman  Brady  Sessions  summed  up 
the  afternoon  by  shaking  his  head  and 
grinning,  “Kids  are  a trip.” 

The  school  returned  the  visit  by  tour- 
ing Roanoke  at  Naval  Station  Long 
Beach. 

One  hundred  children  started  their 
afternoon  with  a pizza  lunch  on  the 
ship’s  mess  decks,  and  one  fifth-grade 
girl  assured  a crewman  that  the  “pizza 
was  great.” 

After  lunch,  the  students  broke  up  into 
small  groups  to  tour  the  all-capability 
oiler,  from  stem  to  stern.  The  most  pop- 
ular spots  were  the  pilot  house,  where  the 
children  got  a quick  course  in  “driving” 
the  ship,  and  the  signal  bridge,  where 
they  viewed  the  Long  Beach  panorama 
through  the  ship’s  “big  eyes”  binoculars. 
Another  highpoint  of  the  tour  was  a dis- 
play of  Roanoke's  small  arms,  including 
the  Colt  .45  pistol,  the  M-14  rifle,  and 
the  M-60  machine  gun. 


Roanoke's  Commanding  Officer, 
Capt.  Robert  P.  Hickey,  and  two  of  his 
officers  also  visited  the  school  and  gave 
a presentation.  Lt.j.g.  Jim  Kilroy,  public 
affairs  officer;  Lt.  Jerry  Phelps,  ship’s 
chaplain;  and  Hickey  spoke  briefly  about 
their  respective  jobs  and  their  experiences 
while  recently  deployed  to  the  Western 
Pacific. 

The  Adopt-a-School  program  is  part 
of  a comprehensive  program  of  Personal 
Excellence  started  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 


Stark  families 
receive  grants 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  has 
issued  immediate  grants  totaling  $29,000 
to  the  surviving  families  of  sailors  killed 
aboard  USS  Stark. 

In  commenting  on  the  FRA  grants, 
William  G.  McCarley,  national  president 
of  the  association,  said,  “In  the  sea- 
services  family  we  have  a tradition  of 
taking  care  of  our  own.  The  FRA  is 
ready  to  help  in  any  way  we  can.  This 
incident  in  the  Persian  Gulf  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  even  during  peacetime,  our 
service  personnel  often  go  in  harm’s  way 


GMSN  Gonzalo  Bastidas  explains  a 20 
millimeter  machine  gun  to  a Rossmoor 
student. 

Operations.  This  program  and  others,  in- 
cluding Saturday  Scholars  and  the 
Math/Science  Initiative,  encourage 
young  people  to  stay  in  school  by  pro- 
viding recognition  for  student  achieve- 
ment and  by  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  education  to  a technology-oriented 
Navy.  ■ 


and  are  deserving  of  the  nation’s  fullest 
support.” 

He  has  offered  the  total  staff  and 
resources  of  the  organization  to  assist  the 
families  of  Stark  victims  in  any  way 
possible. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  is  a ser- 
vice organization  composed  of  158,000 
career  enlisted  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Its  members,  both  active 
duty  and  retired,  belong  to  more  than 
345  local  branches  throughout  the  United 
States  and  at  overseas  military  installa- 
tions. Some  6,000  FRA  members  reside 
in  the  Jacksonville/Mayport  area,  home 
port  for  Stark.  ■ 
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Satellite  marks 
20  years 

A Navy  navigation  satellite,  which  has 
outlived  any  other  satellite  launched  by 
the  United  States,  recently  celebrated  its 
20th  year. 

Designated  Oscar  13,  the  solar- 
powered  satellite  was  launched  on  May 
18,  1967.  Today,  despite  an  original  de- 
sign life  of  five  years,  it  still  functions  as 
part  of  the  Navy’s  Transit  satellite  navi- 
gation system,  which  is  used  by  ships  and 
submarines  to  chart  their  courses  around 
the  globe.  According  to  officials  at  the 
U.S.  Space  Command’s  Space  Surveil- 
lance Center,  Oscar  13  is  the  oldest  still- 
active  U.S.  satellite  on  record. 

The  beginning  of  the  Transit  satellite 
system  dates  back  to  the  late  1950s. 
When  the  Soviet  Union  launched  their 
first  Sputnik  in  1957,  scientists  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University’s  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory  (APL)  began  tracking  the 
satellite’s  radio  signals  as  it  passed  over- 
head. Transit  used  this  type  of  tracking. 

Today,  more  than  80,000  military, 
private,  and  commercial  vessels  world- 
wide use  the  Transit  system  to  navigate. 

Oscar  13,  which  was  designed  and 
built  at  APL,  is  one  of  she  spacecraft  that 
make  up  the  current  navigation  system. 


The  Transit  satellites  circle  the  Earth’s 
poles  at  an  altitude  of  600  nautical  miles, 
their  orbits  forming  a “birdcage”  around 
the  planet.  Like  the  other  satellites  in  the 
system,  Oscar  13  weighs  about  100 
pounds  and  consists  of  an  octagonal,  hat- 
box-shaped  main  body,  four  solar  power 
panels,  a lampshade  antenna,  and  a long 
weighted  boom  that  keeps  the  satellite 
antenna  pointed  toward  the  Earth. 

Today,  in  addition  to  the  20  years  of 
service  posted  by  Oscar  13,  two  other 
spacecraft  in  the  system  are  still  function- 
ing at  ages  14  and  10. 


When  Oscar  13  reached  its  20th  birth- 
day, it  had  traveled  more  than  2.8  billion 
miles,  or  the  equivalent  of  5,969  round 
trips  to  the  Moon  or  30  round  trips  to 
the  Sun.  The  satellite  will  have  logged 
more  than  175,000  hours  of  service  at 
99.965  percent  reliability  and  will  have 
broadcast  over  five  million  navigation 
messages  to  Transit  users.  ■ 

A pair  of  Oscar-type  Transit  navigation 
system  satellites  are  shown  in  this  ar- 
tist’s conception.  Ships  and  submarines 
use  the  satellite  navigation  system  to 
chart  their  courses  around  the  world. 


Independence  SLEP 

Nearly  350  pieces  of  electronic  equip- 
ment have  been  restored  and  rehabili- 
tated by  USS  Independence  (CV  62) 
crewmen  since  they  began  the  Service 
Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP)  two 
years  ago  in  Philadelphia.  This  is  the  first 
time  a SLEP  carrier’s  crew  accomplished 
this  amount  of  electronic  work  on  ship- 
board equipment,  resulting  in  thousands 
of  dollars  being  made  available  for  other 
projects. 

At  their  waterfront  location,  a small 


square  building  next  to  an  inactive  ship’s 
basin.  Independence's  equipment  over- 
haul division  field-stripped  a majority  of 
the  ship’s  principal  communications 
equipment  — HF  receivers,  line-of-sight 
transceivers,  flight  deck  headphone/re- 
ceivers, boat  radios,  speakers,  amplifiers 
— and  a host  of  special  purpose  units 
that  work  in  conjunction  with  new  and 
established  combat  systems.  The  over- 
haul work  encompassed  projects  from 
simple  cleaning  and  inspecting  to  com- 
pletely disassembling,  sandblasting,  re- 
building, and  painting  components. 

When  USS  Saratoga  (CV  60)  and  USS 


Forrestal  (CV  59)  were  in  SLEP,  they 
were  limited  to  overhauling  a few  dozen 
portable,  boat  and  emergency  radios. 
During  Independence's  work  definition 
conference,  conducted  before  SLEP 
began,  it  was  decided  that  the  ship’s 
force  be  made  available  more  than  was 
done  aboard  previous  carriers.  The  crew 
also  handled  miscellaneous  electronic 
repair  jobs  around  the  ship. 

Electronic  Technicians  gained  valuable 
experience  by  overhauling  shipboard 
equipment  and  they’ll  better  understand 
the  equipment’s  capabilities  when  the 
units  are  put  in  operation.® 
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Guided  missile  destroyer  (DDG) 


KOTLIN  Class 

KOTLIN  DDG 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
All  Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles 
describing  the  ships  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  Navy  community  with  a better 
understanding  of  Soviet  naval  developments 
and  fleet  battle  capabilities. 

Displacement: 

3,600  tons  full  load; 

Length: 

127  meters  (413  feet); 


Propulsion: 

Steam  turbines,  36  knots; 

Main  armament: 

Single  twin  SA-N-1  SAM  launcher; 
Single  twin  130mm  DP  gun  mount; 
Single  quad  45mm  AA  gun  mount. 

Nine  /fot/m-class  destroyers  were  con- 
verted to  DDGs  in  the  1960s,  with  a 
single  twin  SA-N-1  SAM  launcher  in- 


stalled in  place  of  the  aft  130mm  mount. 
These  ships  retained  five  of  their  21 -inch 
torpedo  tubes  and  have  added  two  12- 
barreled  (or  in  two  ships,  16-barreled) 
ASW  rocket  launchers.  One  unit  has  had 
three  quad  45mm  mounts  and  four  have 
had  4 twin  30mm  guns  installed.  Eight 
of  this  class  remain  in  the  Soviet  inven- 
tory; one  was  transferred  to  Poland  in 
1970. □ 
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The  Log  Book 

“What’s  past  is  prologue.  ” To  help  keep  us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  present  in  perspective,  and  to  give  some 
insight  into  the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short  review  of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous  issues. 


10  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  July  1977  All  Hands 

• President  Jimmy  Carter  and  Mrs. 
j Carter  took  a one-day  trip  aboard  USS 
Los  Angeles  (SSN  688).  The  presidential 
party  boarded  the  attack  submarine  at 
Port  Canaveral,  Fla.  The  crew  demon- 
strated the  sub’s  propulsion  plant  and 
maneuvering  capabilities.  The  President 
had  never  been  aboard  a nuclear-pow- 


ered submarine.  He  served  aboard  diesel 
subs  while  in  the  Navy  and  was  in  the 
nuclear-power  program  immediately 
before  leaving  the  service  in  1953.  Also 
accompanying  the  President  were  Adm. 
H.  G.  Kickover,  director  of  the  Navy’s 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  and  Vice 
Adm.  Joe  Williams,  commander  Sub- 
marine Force  Atlantic. 

• The  Navy  Selection  Board,  consider- 
ing 325  applications,  has  completed  its 
dehberations  and  has  forwarded  90  space 


shuttle  nominations  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Release  of  the  names  of  the 
Navy  nominees  will  be  made  after  the 
Department  of  Defense  receives  nomina- 
tions from  all  military  services.  A joint 
military  nomination  list  was  scheduled 
for  release  in  late  June.  The  final  space 
shuttle  astronaut  selection  (15  pilots  and 
15  mission  specialists)  will  be  made  by 
NASA  after  the  review  of  applications  of 
all  military  and  civilian  nominees  is 
completed.  □ 


20  YEARS  AGO 


in  the  July  1967  All  Hands 


• While  doing  some  advance  scouting 
i!  for  the  Sealab  III  project,  a chief  boat- 
i swain’s  mate  set  a Navy  depth  record  for 
I swimmer  dives.  The  chief,  Richard  Vil- 
I lasenor,  submerged  to  440  feet  to  survey 
il  the  sea’s  floor  just  off  San  Clemente 
[|  Island,  near  San  Diego.  Before  return- 
i ing  to  the  support  ship,  USS  Apache 
|,  (ATF  67),  he  planted  a sign  on  the  bot- 
I tom,  welcoming  the  Sealab  III  expedi- 
1!  tion.  During  the  dive,  the  chief  used  a 
I conventional  non-heated  wet  suit,  swim 
; fins,  a weight  belt  and  a specially  de- 
! signed  helmet  adapted  to  a helium- 


I 


I 40  YEARS  AGO 


I in  the  July  1947  All  Hands 

• A new  crane,  so  huge  its  operators 
' will  use  two-way  radios  to  talk  with 
ground  crews,  is  being  completed  at  the 
Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco.  The 
j 450-ton  crane  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
1 The  gigantic  hoister  will  have  a hfting 
1 capacity  100  tons  greater  than  the  largest 
I ground  or  floating  crane  equipment  in 
I existance.  The  new  crane  stands  182  feet 
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oxygen  breathing  system. 

• As  the  two  helos  from  USS  Mars 
(AFS  1)  began  to  transfer  stores  to  the 
guided  missile  heavy  cruiser  USS  Can- 
berra (CAG  2),  the  pilots  had  no  trou- 
ble deciding  from  which  side  to  make 
their  approach.  Canberra  was  blasting 
away  with  its  8-inchers  at  the  time.  It 
happened  one  night  off  the  Vietnamese 
coast  when  Mars  received  a message 
from  Canberra  requesting  replenishment. 
The  cruiser  was  standing  by  near  the 
beach  on  a gunfire  support  mission  for 
troops  ashore.  Mars’  commanding  of- 
ficer ordered  the  pilots  to  keep  on  replen- 
ishing. As  Canberra’s  guns  thundered  on 
one  side,  the  vertical  replenishment  con- 
tinued on  the  other.  Mars’  in-combat 


over  its  dock,  operates  along  a 730-foot 
overhead  runway  of  the  bridge  type,  and 
its  twin  lifting  devices  can  operate  singly 
or  together.  Singly,  each  has  a capacity 
of  245  tons. 

• Something  else  you  can  do  on  a car- 
rier that  you  can’t  do  on  any  other  ship 
— besides  land  an  airplane  — is  hold  a 
track  meet.  The  wooden  flight  deck 
makes  a fine  surface  for  running,  and  a 
three-lap  mile  course  can  be  laid  out,  or 
a 440  with  one  turn  and  a 220  straight- 
away. Two-hundred  and  fifty  Boston 


vertrep  advanced  the  primary  aim  of  the 
Navy’s  replenishment  program  — keep- 
ing ships  on  station,  ready  for  action.  □ 


athletes  — from  school  boys  to  college 
stars  — turned  the  flight  deck  of  USS 
Randolph  (CV  15)  into  a running  track 
and  turned  in  some  very  fast  perfor- 
mances. Randolph’s  crew  was  stationed 
around  the  edges  of  the  flight  deck  to 
prevent  excited  spectators  from  going 
overboard,  and  several  of  the  crew  were 
bunched  on  the  outside  of  the  tight  turns 
at  each  end  of  the  deck  to  reduce  the 
mental  hazard  to  the  runners  who  had 
to  charge  down  to  very-nearly  the  ends 
of  the  deck  before  going  into  the  turns.  □ 
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Tough  times  in  old  Navy 

First,  I would  like  to  apologize  to  J02  Mike 
McKinley  for  a misstatement  I made  about 
a previous  article  by  him  in  the  October  1986 
issue  of  your  magazine:  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Constitution  to  tow  HMS  Guerriere  in  the 
darkness  immediately  following  the  battle; 
conditions  precluded  it,  however,  and  by 
morning  it  was  evident  the  ship  could  not  be 
saved.  My  error,  for  having  relied  on  memory 
and  not  checking  before  the  letter  was  mailed. 

With  that  off  my  chest,  I would  like  to  con- 
gratulate said  J02  McKinley  for  his  fine  arti- 
cle on  old-style  Navy  punishment  in  the 
February  1987  issue  (“Shadow  of  the  Cat”) 
and  offer  a couple  of  additional  tidbits: 

— A punishment  sometimes  used  for  thieves 
was  that  of  “running  the  gauntlet,”  which 
meant  that  the  guilty  party  was  made  to  move 
slowly  on  all  fours  down  between  two  long 
lines  of  his  shipmates,  each  of  whom  was 
equipped  with  a short  length  of  knotted  rope 
known  as  a “knout”  or  “starter.”  The  men 
were  then  permitted  to  flail  away  at  the  culprit 
as  he  passed  them  by.  As  theft  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  at  sea,  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  is  understandable. 

— Court-martials  sometimes  awarded 
“flogging  through  the  squadron,”  where  the 
guilty  party  received  equal  portions  of  his 
total  number  of  lashes  (up  to  300  in  USN 
records)  from  boatswain’s  mates  from  each 
of  the  ships  present.  For  this,  he  was  triced 
up  in  a ship’s  boat  and  rowed  around  the  an- 
chorage so  that  each  ship’s  crew  could  be 
mustered  and  learn  the  lesson.  If  the  attend- 
ing surgeon  so  decreed,  the  process  would  be 
stopped  until  the  man  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  resume  the  punishment  days  later, 
until  the  required  number  of  lashes  had  been 
delivered. 

— One  sailor  who  was  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  cat  described  it  thusly:  “I  felt  an  as- 
tounding sensation  between  the  shoulders, 
under  my  neck,  which  went  to  my  toe-nails 
in  one  direction,  and  my  finger-nails  in 
another,  and  stung  me  to  the  heart,  as  if  a 
knife  had  gone  through  my  body  ...  He 
came  on  a second  time  a few  inches  lower, 
and  then  1 thought  the  former  stroke  was 
sweet  and  agreeable  compared  with  that  one 
...  I felt  my  flesh  quiver  in  every  nerve,  from 
the  scalp  of  my  head  to  my  toe-nails.  The  time 
between  each  stroke  seemed  so  long  as  to  be 
agonizing;  and  yet  the  next  came  too 
soon.  ...” 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  the  very  men  who 
were  on  the  receiving  end  of  such  punishment 
were  so  outspoken  about  retaining  it  when, 


in  1850,  in  response  to  political  pressure,  the 
practice  was  ended.  The  sailors  considered 
fines  and  confinement  to  be  unmanly. 

— Tyrone  G.  Martin 
Cmdr.  USN  (ret),  Cohasset,  Mass. 

AKA  a/k/a  AKL 

An  article  on  page  34  of  the  December  All 
Hands  says  USS  Mark  was  an  AKA. 

That’s  wrong. 

Mark  was  AKL  12,  not  AKA  12.  AKA  12  was 
USS  Libra.  I remember  Mark  well.  I visited 
her  in  a Sasebo  drydock  sometime  in  1969  or 
1970. 

— Cmdr.  David  L.  Dillon 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

• Good  catch.  The  December  1966  All 
Hands,  where  we  got  our  information  on  USS 
Mark,  was  incorrect.  USS  Mark ’s  designation 
was  indeed  AKL  12.  We  confirmed  the  cor- 
rect information  from  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Naval  Fighting  Ships  (Vol.  Ill 
1968).  —Ed. 

Shooter  support 

There  was  interesting,  worthwhile  informa- 
tion presented  in  the  December  86  Navy 
Rights  and  Benefits  section  dealing  with 
MWR.  However,  it  brings  to  mind  an  old  and 
nagging  frustration. 

On  page  46  under  the  heading  of  “Sports 
and  Physical  Fitness,”  you  note  that  “For  the 
especially  talented  athlete,  there  are  All-Navy 
training  camps  as  well  as  interservice,  national 
and  international  competitions,  including  the 
Pan  American  and  Olympic  Games,  in  ap- 
proximately 40  different  sports.” 

The  training  camps  provided  to  our 
“especially  talented  athletes”  are  listed  on 
page  40,  and  include  those  for  bowling,  golf, 
tennis,  and  chess.  Predictably,  nothing  is 
listed  for  Navy  shooting  competitors  — pistol, 
rifle  or  shotgun.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  all  three  are  still  prominent  events 
in  both  Pan  American  and  Olympic 
competitions. 

It’s  a very  odd  situation.  Even  though  we 
have  Navy  shooters  on  board  who,  with  a lit- 
tle support,  could  very  likely  represent  the 
Navy  as  members  of  Pan  American  and 
Olympic  Teams,  it  won’t  happen.  It  seems 
we’ll  be  sending  our  chess  athletes  to  train- 
ing camp  instead.  Odd  indeed. 

— Lt.  Norman  Hill 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

•The  Navy  Sports  Office  advises  that 


pistol,  rifle  and  skeet  are  supported  at  the  na- 
tional, international.  Pan  American  and 
Olympic  levels.  Support  typically  includes 
TAD  orders,  travel  and  related  expenses. 
There  is  no  training  camp  for  these  events  as 
they  are  not  officially  part  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Sports  Championship  schedule. 
Qualified  shooters  are  encouraged  to  apply 
through  their  local  athletic  director  or  recrea- 
tion officer  for  consideration  of  support  to 
higher  level  competitions.  Application  infor- 
mation may  also  be  found  in  NavMilPers- 
Comlnst  1710.7,  “Administration  of  Navy 
Sports  Programs.  ” — Ed. 

Pigs  and  Roosters  VI 

Many  years  ago,  as  an  intern  at  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  In- 
dianapolis, I saw  many  old  Navy  veterans 
with  pigs  and  roosters  tattooed  on  their  feet. 
The  tattoos  were  always  on  the  top,  never  the 
sole  or  ankle.  I never  thought  to  ask  if  it  mat- 
tered which  foot  the  animals  were  on. 

The  explanation  was  that  it  was  an  old 
sailors’  good  luck  superstition,  harking  far 
back  to  when  ships  carried  live  pigs  and 
chickens  on  board  as  a source  of  fresh  meat. 
The  animals  were  kept  in  wooden  coops  and, 
for  obvious  reasons,  on  the  open  deck.  When 
ships  sank,  sometimes  the  animals  would  sur- 
vive because  the  wooden  coops  would  float. 
Therefore,  tattooing  a rooster  and  pig  on  your 
feet  would  bring  you  luck  and  prevent  you 
from  drowning. 

— Capt.  S.  William  Berg 
San  Diego 

Pigs  and  Roosters  VII 

Concerning  your  inquiry  about  the  pig  and 
rooster  tattoos  — I enlisted  in  the  early  1930s 
and  was  fascinated  by  the  many  tattoos  seen 
in  those  days,  particularly  those  of  naval  and 
maritime  significance  — and  even  acquired 
a few  myself  — including  a pig  and  rooster, 
as  seen  in  the  enclosed  photo.  The  photo  was 
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taken  aboard  USS  Hornet  (CV  12)  several 
hours  after  the  so-called  “Marianas  Turkey 
Shoot,”  during  the  euphoric  aftermath,  in  the 
course  of  which,  a few  of  us  CPOs  gathered 
in  a guinea  pullman  for  a sip  or  two  of  soft 
drink.  One  of  the  celebrants  was  a Chief  Pho- 
tographer’s Mate  (Duke  Helms)  who  had 
been  threatening  to  preserve  my  tattoos  for 
posterity  — and  did. 

Anyway,  the  most  frequent  background 
passed  on  to  me  was  that  the  design  went  back 
many  hundreds  of  years  to  the  days  when  sails 
were  the  propulsion  of  choice  and  refrigera- 
tion was  also  in  the  far  distant  future.  Fresh 
meat  was  confined  to  such  livestock  as  could 
be  carried,  depending  on  the  length  of  jour- 
ney, seafaring  appetites  and  such  speed  as 
could  be  mustered. 

The  story  goes  that  a particular  vessel  was 
lost  in  a storm  and  the  only  survivors  were 
a pig  and  rooster  found  on  a raft.  Legend 
began  to  have  it  that  there  was  some  signifi- 
cance here  — hence,  such  tattoos  would  ward 
off  being  lost  at  sea.  I saw  no  harm  in  add- 
ing this  bit  of  good  luck  to  my  anatomy  and 
later  found  it  of  some  merit  when  my  records 
and  accounts  went  down  on  the  USS  Houston 
(CA  30).  But  I happened  to  be  temporarily 
on  the  USS  Peary  (DD  226)  and  later  was  a 
survivor  in  that  instance.  So  I can  only  say 
it  worked  for  me. 

As  for  foot  vs.  ankle,  I never  saw  these  tat- 
toos except  on  the  tops  of  the  feet.  Anyone 
having  a tattoo  on  their  ankle  would  probably 
require  more  rum  than  I needed  when  my  feet 
were  engraved  — lots  more.  Tender  skin. 

As  for  placement,  I never  saw  other  than 
the  conventional.  I did  ask  the  “artist”  who 
applied  mine  and  he  gave  me  a look  of  mixed 
scorn  and  pity  and  said,  “Take  off  port  shoe, 
prease!” 

Yours  for  nautical  enlightenment. 

— Cecil  St.  Clair  King,  Jr. 

Arlington,  Va. 


Reunions 

• All  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Mail/Postal 
clerks  — Reunion  Sept.  10-15,  1987,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  Contact  Patricia  D.  Hamil- 
ton, 5501  Seminary  Rd.,  Unit  1109-South, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22041;  telephone  (703) 
845-5428. 

• USS  Barton  (DD  722)  in  and  around 
Korean  War  — Reunion  Sept.  10-17,  1987, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Contact  Jim  Deters,  356 
Jerlou  Drive,  Ft.  Mitchell,  Ky.  41017. 


• USS  Allen  M.  Sumner  (DD  692)  — Re- 
union Sept.  16-19,  1987,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  Roy  Ferguson,  145  NE  Fatima  Ter- 
race, Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla.  33452. 

• Naval  Mine  Warfare  Association  — Re- 
union Sept.  16-20,  1987,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  Herb  Stettler,  3604  Greenleaf  Dr., 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  95401;  telephone  (707) 
545-8626. 

• USS  Russell  (DD  414)  — Reunion  Sept. 
17-19,  1987,  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  W.  Single- 
terry, 4544  62nd  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92115; 
telephone  (619)  582-1337. 

• USS  Wasp  (CV  7)  — Reunion  Sept. 
17-20,  1987,  San  Diego.  Contact  Red  Con- 
nell, 7215,  West  24th  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98446;  telephone  (206)  564-3535. 

• USS  Lavallette  (DD  448)  — Reunion 
Sept.  17-20,  1987,  New  York,  N.Y.  Contact 
Leonard  Ennico,  766  Tuckahoe  Road, 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  10710;  telephone  (914)  793- 
6426. 

• USS  Blackhawk  (AD  9)  and  assigned 
destroyers  — Reunion  Sept.  17-24,  1987, 
Orlando,  Fla.  Contact  G.  H.  Mason,  2212 
122nd  Ave.  E.,  Puyallup,  Wash.  98372;  tele- 
phone (206)  863-8666. 

• USS  Fletcher  (DD-DDE  445)  — Reunion 
Sept.  17-24,  1987,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact 
Edward  A.  Horsman,  313  Deers  Head  Blvd., 
Salisbury,  Md.  21801;  telephone  (301)  742- 
0276. 

• USS  Alcor  (AR  10/AD  34),  World  War 

II  — Reunion  Sept.  18-20,  1987,  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  Contact  David  Thomas,  2130  Olds  St., 
Sandusky,  Ohio  44870;  telephone  (419)  626- 
8546. 

• USS  Rodman  (DD  456/DMS  521)  — Re- 
union Sept.  18-20,  1987,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Con- 
tact H.  L.  Walls,  421  Murry  Drive,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  17601;  telephone  (717)  569-3956. 

• USS  Pecos  (AO  65),  1942-1946  — Re- 
union Sept.  18-20,  1987,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 
Contact  William  D.  Price,  Star  Route  Box  43, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio  45662;  telephone  (614)  858- 
5871. 

• USS  Pocomoke  (AV  9)  crew  and  squad- 
ron personnel  — Reunion  Sept.  20-22,  1987, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Contact  Jim  Malley,  5141 
Indian  River  Drive,  Apt.  293,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  89103;  telephone  (702)  362-8468. 

• USS  Everglades  (AD  24)  — Reunion 
Sept.  23-27,  1987,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Con- 
tact Ronald  Curtis,  2954  Hilleman  Ave.,  St. 
John,  Mo.  63114. 

• USS  Enterprise  (CV  6)  and  air  groups. 

— Reunion  Sept.  23-27,  1987,  Arlington, 
Texas.  Contact  James  Barnhill,  6633  Briley 
Dr.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76180;  (817)  281- 
3884. 


• USS  Boise  (CL  47)  — Reunion  Sept. 

23- 26,  1987,  Boise,  Idaho.  Contact  Don  B. 
Fitch,  P.O.  Box  26933,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84126;  telephone  (801)  972-2348. 

• USS  Chandeleur  (AV  10)  World  War  II 

— Reunion  Sept.  23-26,  1987,  San  Francisco. 
Contact  Kenneth  E.  Boyd,  Route  4,  Box  145, 
Culpeper,  Va.  22701;  telephone  (703)  845- 
5076. 

• USS  Langley  (CV  1),  AV  3),  Covered 
Wagon  Association.  — Reunion  Sept.  18-20, 
1987,  Springfield,  Va.  Contact  Earl  Gainer, 
184  Beachmont,  Dr.,  Newport  News,  Va. 
23602;  telephone  (804)  847-7232. 

• USS  West  Point  (AP  23)  World  War  II 

— Reunion  Sept.  24-28,  1987,  New  Orleans. 
Contact  John  E.  Daniel,  3728  South  Fuller, 
Independence,  Mo.  64052. 

• USS  Lansdowne  (DD  486)  — Reunion 
Sept.  24-27,  1987,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Contact 
Bob  Bennett,  1723  Lanai  Drive,  El  Cajon, 
Calif.  91021;  telephone  (619)  442-7611. 

• USS  Chester  (CA  27)  — Reunion  Sept. 

24- 27,  1987,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Contact  F.  D. 
Whitegon,  Rural  Route  2,  Box  161,  Mayet- 
ta,  Kan.  66509;  telephone  (913)  966-2460. 

• USS  LCI  (G)  726  — Reunion  September 

25- 27,  1987,  Baltimore,  Md.  Contact  Donald 
W.  Reader,  2717  Cambridge  Drive,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  46808;  telephone  (219)  483-8740. 

• USS  Wilson  (DD  408)  — Reunion  Sept. 

25- 27,  1987,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Contact  Milton 
Crookston,  571  Inwood  Dr.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  93111;  telephone  (805)  967-4214. 

• USS  Belknap  (DD  251)  World  War  II  — 
Reunion  Sept.  25-27,  1987,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Contact  Paul  J.  Eisenman,  540  E.  Portage 
Tr.,  Apt.  103,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  44221. 

• USS  Belet  (APD  109)  — Reunion  Sept. 

26- 27,  1987,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Contact  F.  A. 
Weaver,  Box  696,  Galveston,  Ind.  46932; 
telephone  (219)  699-6094. 

• USS  Badoeing  Strait  (CVE  116)  — Re- 
union Sept.  10-27,  1987,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Contact  Henry  C.  Trotter,  106  Sage  Dr., 
Universal  City,  Texas  78148;  telephone  (512) 
658-3447. 

• USS  Helm  (DD  388)  — Reunion  Sept. 

27- 30,  1987,  Randolph,  Mass.  Contact  Paul 
Thoresen,  60  Chickatawbut  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02122. 

• USS  Metcalf  (DD  595)  — Reunion  Sept. 
30-Oct.  3,  1987,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Contact  John  M.  Chittum,  350  South  Walnut 
St.,  Huntington,  W.V.  25705;  telephone  (304) 
523-6963. 

• USS  Saucy  (PG  65)  — Reunion  Oct. 
7-10,  1987,  Baltimore.  Contact  Henry  Rogers, 
38  Falcon  Terrace,  Middletown,  Conn. 
06457. 
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Duty  overseas  — anywhere  overseas 
— can  be  exciting  and  challenging,  but 
be  prepared  for  some  changes.  No  mat- 
ter where  you  go,  you’ll  find  differences 
in  cultures,  lifestyles  and  finances  — and 
the  Navy  will  help  you  before  you  go, 
after  you  arrive  and  when  you  return. 


Have  orders,  now  what? 

The  Navy’s  Command  Sponsor  Pro- 
gram is  meant  to  help  you,  and  a trans- 
fer overseas  is  the  best  time  to  use  the 
program.  Request  a sponsor;  he  or  she 
will  have  information  about  your  over- 
seas duty  station,  and  can  help  guide  you 
through  much  of  your  transfer  process. 
You  also  can  check  with  the  Overseas 
Transfer  Information  Service  for  answers 
to  questions  you  may  have  while  prepar- 
ing to  go  overseas. 

Your  sponsor  will  send  you  the  com- 
mand’s welcome  aboard  package  with  in- 
formation on  housing  (military  and  civil- 
ian); household  goods  shipment,  military 
facilities,  schools  for  children,  local  econ- 
omies, passports.  Temporary  Lodging 
Allowance  (TLA)  and  a list  of  what  to 
take  with  you  to  make  your  in-country 
living  comfortable. 

Your  personnel  support  office  will 
handle  the  paperwork  for  official  pass- 
ports and  will  work  with  the  Navy  Pass- 
enger Transportation  Office  on  arrange- 
ments for  Military  Airlift  Command 
flights  for  you  and  your  family.  The  per- 
sonnel office  will  notify  you  of  the  time, 
date  and  terminal  to  which  you’ll  report 
for  your  flight. 

You’ll  be  screened  for  overseas  duty 
by  your  detailer,  by  medical,  and  by 
someone  at  your  command.  This  screen- 
ing is  a very  important  evaluation  of  your 
past  record  and  any  special  problems  you 
or  your  family  members  may  have  that 
could  affect  your  adjustment  and  perfor- 
mance overseas. 

Shipping  household  goods.  Schedule 
and  interview  with  your  base  personal 
property  office. 

The  interviewer  will  set  up  a pack-out 
and  pick-up  date,  will  estimate  the  weight 


of  your  household  goods,  and  will  give 
an  approximate  date  when  your  house- 
hold goods  will  arrive  overseas.  Fire- 
arms, ammunition  and  certain  food 
items  cannot  be  shipped,  nor  can  flam- 
mable items  such  as  gasoline,  paints,  oil, 
aerosol  cans  or  explosives. 

If  you  pack  expensive  items  before  the 
movers  arrive,  don’t  seal  the  boxes.  The 
movers  are  responsible  for  packing  every 
box  and  will  check  and  seal  the  boxes  and 
tag  them  “packed  by  carrier.’’  In  some 
areas,  it’s  best  not  to  take  irreplaceable 
items. 


When  you  get  to  your  new  overseas 
duty  station,  contact  the  personal  prop- 
erty office  to  see  if  your  household  goods 
have  arrived. 

Vehicle.  The  government  will  ship 
your  vehicle  overseas,  providing  it  meets 
all  requirements.  Each  country  sets  its 
own  restrictions  on  importation.  It’s 
your  responsibility  to  make  the  necessary 
modifications  to  your  automobile  to 
meet  those  restrictions.  Some  of  these 
restrictions  could  include  requirements 
for  mud  flaps,  operable  seat  belts  with 
shoulder  harnesses,  or  head  lights  and/or 
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tail  lights  of  a certain  color.  Some  coun- 
tries even  restrict  oversized  cars,  those 
with  large  engine  capacities,  or  cars  that 
are  too  old.  See  your  Personal  Property 
Office  for  information  on  shipping  your 
vehicle. 

Special  allowances.  Check  with  your 
disbursing  office  on  any  special  pay  and 
allowances  you  may  receive  at  your  new 
duty  station.  Special  pay  could  include 
cost  of  living  allowance,  and  possibly 
rent  plus,  a housing  allowance,  a station 
allowance,  foreign  pay  or  isolated  duty 
pay.  Another  source  of  information 
about  allowances  is  the  Joint  Federal 
Travel  Regulations  manual. 

Housing.  With  the  information  your 
sponsor  provides  on  available  housing, 
you  can  have  a place  waiting  for  you  if 


you  give  your  sponsor  a limited  power 
of  attorney  to  sign  a lease  or  make  a 
deposit  for  you.  For  unaccompanied 
housing,  you  may  elect  to  live  on  the 
local  economy  and  will  receive  basic 
allowance  for  quarters,  but  you  may 
need  permission.  A few  overseas  duty 
stations  do  not  allow  service  people  to 
live  off  base.  Check  with  your  sponsor 
for  more  information. 

Will  you  need  a car?  The  country 
you’re  going  to  may  have  good  public 
transportation  and  you  may  not  need 
your  own  vehicle. 

If  you  do  decide  to  take  a car,  the  gov- 
ernment generally  will  pay  for  the  ship- 
ment of  a privately  owned  vehicle  — be 
sure  you  have  all  the  ownership  papers 
before  shipping. 


If  you  have  a car  loan,  you  won’t  need 
a note  from  the  bank  giving  permission 
to  take  the  car  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  but  you  may  want  to  start 
an  allotment  to  cover  the  payments. 

Your  insurance  agent  should  be  able 
to  help  you  extend  insurance  to  cover  the 
country  you’re  going  to.  If  it’s  not  valid 
outside  of  CONUS,  ask  your  sponsor 
about  companies  operating  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Cars  which  use  unleaded  gasoline  are 
often  prohibited  overseas  because  un- 
leaded gas  is  not  available.  If  you  take 
your  car,  you  will  need  to  make  adjust- 
ments to  the  gas  tank  opening  and  the 
catalytic  converter  will  need  to  be  re- 
placed when  you  return  the  car  to  the 
states.  Check  with  the  base’s  Navy  Pass- 
enger Transportation  office  on  what  you 
need  to  do  to  ship  the  car. 

Pets.  It  may  be  nice  to  think  of  tak- 
ing your  pet  with  you  to  the  new  duty 
station,  but  consider  the  stipulations. 

Some  overseas  countries  don’t  allow 
animal  importation,  and  those  that  do 
may  require  a quarantine  period.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
country’s  American  embassy  or  any  vet- 
erinary service  on  base  determines  the 
quarantine  period,  which  can  be  from  a 
few  months  to  almost  a year. 

You  will  need  an  international  health 
certificate  and  a rabies  vaccination  cer- 
tification from  a veterinarian  and  an  im- 
port license  from  an  American  consul  or 
embassy.  You  will  need  to  pay  all  quar- 
antine costs.  You  also  may  need  to  make 
and  pay  for  transportation  arrangements 
since  pets  are  allowed  on  very  few  MAC 
flights.  Check  with  your  transportation 
office  for  more  information  on  trans- 
porting your  pet. 

OTIS  recommends  that  you  leave  your 
pet  with  a friend,  relative,  or  a boarding 
kennel  until  you  can  send  for  your  pet. 
Place  the  shipping  of  the  pet  with  a firm 
that  specializes  in  shipping  animals;  they 
will  know  what  papers  are  necessary  and 
what  rules  must  be  observed. 

For  further  information  on  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  shipment  of  personal 
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pets  overseas,  call  OTIS. 

Schools.  The  Department  of  Defense 
operates  a school  system  in  most  overseas 
areas  where  American  forces  are  sta- 
tioned. Your  sponsor,  your  new  com- 
mand, the  host  nation  embassy  or  OTIS 
can  help  you  with  information  about  De- 
partment of  Defense  Dependent  Schools. 

In  other  areas,  there  are  private 
schools  devoted  to  the  education  of  for- 
eign students.  Find  out  the  rules  and 
customs  of  these  schools.  The  school  at- 
mosphere in  many  foreign  countries  is 
much  more  formal  than  in  the  United 
States.  Uniforms  may  be  required  or 
special  dress  codes  may  be  in  effect. 
Also,  discipline  may  be  somewhat  more 
severe,  and  the  learning-teaching  process 
may  be  more  structured  than  in  the  U.S. 

Whatever  the  school  situation,  be  sure 
to  take  copies  of  transcripts  and  records 
with  you.  It  helps  overseas  counselors 
place  your  children  in  the  new  school  and 
can  avert  re-entry  problems  when  you 
return  to  the  states.  It  also  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  your  child  repeating  a 
grade. 

Driver’s  licenses.  Some  countries  will 
issue  you  a driver’s  license,  but  it’s  wise 
to  have  a current  stateside  license  and  an 
international  driver’s  license,  especially 
for  dependents  who  will  be  driving  in  the 
host  country.  Check  with  the  American 
Automobile  Association  (AAA)  or  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  your 
area  about  getting  an  international  li- 
cense. 

Adult  education.  Most  U.S.  overseas 
stations  have  continuing  education  pro- 
grams through  college  and  community 
college  extensions.  Check  with  your 
base’s  Navy  Campus  for  Achievement 
office  for  the  college  sponsored  in  your 
assigned  overseas  duty  station.  Also,  col- 
lect transcripts  of  past  courses  for  place- 
ment and  continuation  of  your  educa- 
tion. 


What  happens  once  I get  there 
and  while  I’m  there? 


Your  new  base  will  conduct  orienta- 


tion programs  for  incoming  active  duty 
members  and  their  families.  Through  a 
program  coordinator  or  the  base’s  Fam- 
ily Service  Center,  you  can  learn  about 
the  country  and  its  culture,  politics,  his- 
tory, customs  and  language.  There’s  also 
training  in  culture  shock,  coping  skills, 
information  gathering  and  instructional 
field  trips. 

The  command  also  may  prepare  and 
hand  out  materials  with  lists  of  useful 
resource  books,  local  maps  and  cultural 
information. 

In  some  overseas  duty  stations,  you 
may  receive  ration  coupons  and  control 
cards  when  you  process  into  the  com- 
mand. Supplies  of  items  like  gasoline, 
cigarettes,  liquor,  and  stereo  equipment 
and  cameras  are  limited,  especially  in 
isolated  areas,  since  they’re  highly  de- 


sirable items  for  the  illegal  black  market. 

Buying  overseas.  Most  familiar  brand 
names  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
are  available  in  your  base  commissary 
and  Navy  Exchange,  but  because  these 
items  are  imported  you  should  expect 
shortages.  Be  prepared  to  try  different 
brands  of  foods  and  clothes  in  the  host 
country. 

If  you  require  a special  diet,  be  sure 
to  plan  ahead  and  take  an  emergency 
stock  with  you.  If  you  need  a particular 
size  in  shoes  or  clothing,  take  along  mail 
order  catalogs. 

American  appliances  may  not  adapt  to 
the  host  country’s  electrical  outlets  or 
operate  on  the  same  current.  Commis- 
saries and  Navy  exchanges  can  provide 
familiar  items  in  appliances,  but  usually 
transformers  or  adaptors  are  required. 
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Duty-Free  goods.  On  base  you  can  buy 
items  without  tax.  Off  the  base,  you  can 
generally  purchase  an  item  tax  free  by 
showing  your  I.D.  card.  Some  private 
businesses  don’t  charge  tax  on  expensive 
items  such  as  cars  and  cameras,  but  you 
will  have  to  ask  the  merchant. 

Marriages  to  foreign  nationals.  Paper- 
work will  need  to  be  filled  out  to  marry 
and  bring  back  a foreign  national  as  your 
dependent.  Check  with  the  base’s  legal 
services  office  on  regulations  governing 
marriage  to  a person  from  another  coun- 
try. 

Children  born  overseas.  Any  child 
born  overseas  needs  two  birth  certifi- 
cates, one  as  a U.S.  citizen  filed  with  the 
American  embassy  and  one  from  the 
base  hospital. 

Medical  care.  Check  with  your  present 
base  clinic  about  overseas  facilities  if  you 
have  special  needs.  Routine  dental  care 
is  available  at  most  overseas  commands 
on  a space-available  basis,  but  orthodon- 
ture  is  available  only  at  major  dental 
centers. 


Take  care  of  known  and  treatable  con- 
ditions before  you  transfer.  Make  sure 
your  dental  records  are  up  to  date. 

If  you  get  sick  and  aren’t  near  Ameri- 
can doctors  or  facilities,  seek  advice  from 
the  embassy  or  consulate.  They  will  rec- 
ommend a reliable  doctor. 


How  do  I prepare  for  my 
return  to  the  states? 


Shipping  household  goods.  Household 
goods  shipped  back  are  duty-free,  but 
any  hand-carried  items  will  need  to  be 
declared.  Custom  declaration  forms  can 
be  obtained  from  the  air  terminal  on  base 
or  your  personnel  support  detachment. 

School  records.  Get  a full  record  of 
overseas  schoolwork  for  you  and  your 
dependents.  These  records  are  essential 
to  college  entrance. 

Vehicle.  You  will  be  entitled  to  ship  a 
vehicle  back  to  the  states,  whether  or  not 
you  shipped  one  overseas.  However,  the 
government  will  not  ship  certain  foreign- 
made  vheicles.  Check  with  your  Personal 


Property  Office  or  Navy  Passenger 
Transportation  Office  before  you  pur- 
chase a car  overseas. 


Overseas  Transfer 
Information  Service 


OTIS  has  up-to-date  information  on 
overseas  Navy  duty  stations  plus  infor- 
mation on  overseas  life.  It  also  has 
sources  and  contacts  for  unusual  prob- 
lems. As  part  of  the  Overseas  Duty  Sup- 
port Program,  OTIS  is  organized  to 
answer  questions  from  sailors  and  their 
families. 

OTIS  was  established  Feb.  14,  1980, 
to  provide  a central  solirce  of  informa- 
tion for  any  aspect  of  overseas  duty. 
OTIS  has  access  to  information  on  hous- 
ing, part-time  job  prospects,  transporta- 
tion, pets,  the  foreign  currency  rate. 
Army  and  Air  Force  bases  overseas,  and 
many  other  subjects.  OTIS  also  has  ac- 
cess to  American  foreign  embassies,  con- 
sulates and  naval  attaches,  as  well  as 
numerous  sources  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area. 

Call  OTIS  at  AUTO  VON  224-8392/3 
or  collect  (202)  694-8392/3.  The  office  is 
open  from  8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m..  Eastern 
Standard  Time  with  a recording  device 
to  receive  your  call  after  hours. 


Family  Service  Centers 

Family  Service  Centers  overseas  aid 
single  sailors  as  well  as  married  sailors 
and  their  families  with  information  or 
assistance  through  their  orientation  and 
adjustment  to  foreign  country.  Through- 
out your  tour,  the  Family  Service  Center 
is  the  place  to  go  for  information  or 
assistance.  Their  motto  is,  “If  you  have 
a question  and  we  don’t  have  the  answer 

— we’ll  find  it!’’  The  Navy  now  has 
centers  located  in:  Italy  — La  Mad- 
dalena,  Sigonella,  Naples,  Gaeta;  Japan 

— Okinawa,  Yokosuka,  Sasebo;  Guam; 
Panama;  Cuba  — Guantanamo  Bay; 
Bermuda;  Iceland  — Keflavik;  Puerto 
Rico  — Roosevelt  Roads;  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  — Subic  Bay.D 
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THE  PRESIDENT 
DOESN’T  TAKE  AN  OATH 
TO  DEFEND  THE 
AMERICAN  FLAG  OR 
THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  President  takes  an  oath  to  defend  something  even  more  important 
than  a m^estic  ^mbol  of  our  country. 


The  President  takes  an  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A document  that  has  been  described  as  the  greatest  leap  forward 
for  freedom  in  human  history.  A document  that  is  the  foundation  of  our 
country.  And  the  means  by  which  we  achieve  the  rule  of  law  and  protect 
our  freedom. 

As  we  commemorate  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  there  is 
no  better  way  for  you  as  an  American  to  reaffirm  the  principles  for  which 
our  country  stands  than  to  learn  more  about  the  Constitution. 

The  words  we  live  by. 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  words  we  live  by 
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fngaHs  Shipbuilding  has  completed  the  instalia* 
tion  of  the  Vertical  Launching  System  (VLS)  in 
POSS  Spruance  (DO  963).  Tlw  multimission 

is  Qie  first  U.S.  combatant  ship  to  be 
retrofitted  with  Oie  new  missile  delivery  system 
S^ch  wiH  permit  below-deck  firing  of  missiles. 
Here  one  of  eight  VLS  modules  is  installed  in  the 
shtp^s  forward  hull.  DD  963  has  since  rejoined 
the  fleet. 
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Front  Cover:  The  Capitol  dome  is  framed  by  the  colors  of  early 
autumn.  Photo  by  J01  Lynn  Jenkins. 

Back  Cover:  Fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine  USS  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo  (SSBN  658)  is  brought  into  Kings  Bay  by  her  Blue  crew  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Navy’s  2,500th  FBM  patrol.  Photo  by  J02 
Jodelle  Blankenship. 
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Currents  

Voluntary  tour  extensions 

The  Navy  is  honoring  requests  for  tour 
extensions  from  sailors  due  to  receive  orders 
during  the  next  15  months.  This  policy  will 
conserve  permanent  change  of  station  funds. 

Enlisted  personnel  on  type  two,  three,  four, 
five  and  six  duty,  with  projected  rotation  dates 
between  Aug.  1,  1987  and  Sept.  30,  1988  are 
eligible,  if  new  orders  have  not  already  been 
received. 

Incentives  to  extend  will  be  offered  to  sailors 
serving  type  three  and  four  duty  and  some 
serving  type  six  duty  under  the  overseas  tour 
incentives  program.  Incentives  include:  an  extra 
$80  per  month  if  the  member  extends  overseas 
for  at  least  12  months;  or  30  days  non- 
chargeable  leave;  or  a combination  of  15  days 
non-chargeable  leave  with  commercial  airfare  to 
an  entry  point  in  the  United  States. 

Requests  to  extend  must  have  command 
endorsement  and  cite  NAVOP  055/87  as 
reference.  They  should  be  submitted  as  early  as 
possible  prior  to  a person’s  PRD  and  no  later 
than  Jan.  30,  1988  by  naval  speedletter.  The 
address  is  Commander,  Naval  Military  Person- 
nel Command,  NMPC-461E  Washington,  D.C., 
20370-5000.  Send  an  info  copy  to  the  Enlisted 
Personnel  Management  Center  (EPMAC). 

Non-designated  seamen,  airmen  and  firemen 
must  forward  their  requests  to  EPMAC,  with  an 
info  copy  to  NMPC. 

Officers  who  wish  to  extend  FY  1988  PRDs 
should  submit  requests  with  command  endorse- 
ment to  NMPC  no  later  than  Jan.  30,  1988. 

For  more  information,  see  NAVOP  055/87. □ 


Receptionists  have  answers 

Military  personnel  calling  the  Naval  Military 
Personnel  Command  to  talk  to  detailers  about 
their  order  status  are  often  frustrated  because 
they  are  put  on  hold  or  the  detailer  is  out.  But 
frequently  the  telephone  receptionist  can  answer 
the  questions  personnel  direct  to  detailers. 
NMPC  receptionists  are  accomplished  order 


writers  and  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ,• 
NMPC  organization  and  points  of  contact, 
telephone  numbers,  etc.  Each  receptionist  can 
provide  an  instant  update  on  proposal  status 
and  the  specifics  of  orders,  including  detach- 
ment/arrival dates  and  proposed  training  track. 

Personnel  calling  for  assignment  or  career 
counseling  are  asked  to  identify  their  community  i 
detailers  by  type  of  duty  (sea/shore)  and  aircraft 
(if  applicable),  as  well  as  to  give  their  social 
security  numbers  for  computer  record  access. 

Whatever  questions  personnel  calling  their 
detailers  may  have,  the  telephone  receptionists 
are  ready  and  willing  to  help.D 


Battleship  duty 

New  officers  are  being  encouraged  to  take  duty 
aboard  battleships  as  their  first  assignment. 
According  to  NMPC’s  magazine  Perspective  the 
following  are  observations  from  a battleship 
commanding  officer.  Contrary  to  the  myth  that 
an  ensign  might  start  as  third  assistant  “swab 
inventory”  officer,  junior  officers  on  battleships 
have  more  responsibility  than  their  destroyer 
and  frigate  counterparts. 

Battleship  division  officers  may  have  150-man 
divisions  and  run  operations  bigger  than 
destroyer  and  frigate  departments  in  terms  of 
number  of  spaces,  items  and  equipment.  It  can 
be  a good  assignment  for  an  officer  seeking 
early  responsibility. 

Working  with  a large  number  of  experienced 
middle  managers  is  another  advantage  of  battle- 
ship duty,  with  the  opportunity  to  work  with  as 
many  as  nine  master  chief  petty  officers  and  a 
strong  chief  petty  officer  mess.  The  new  officer 
also  learns  from  specialist  officers,  warrants  and 
LDOs  working  in  a broad  range  of  activities  not 
usually  seen  close  up  in  the  surface  force. 

By  taking  duty  aboard  a battleship,  the  junior 
officer  works  in  one  of  the  Navy’s  most 
strategically  significant  ships,  with  outstanding 
opportunities  to  mature  in  a broad  range  of  tac- 
tical and  other  military  roles. 

For  more  information  contact  your  detailer. □ 
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HRMSS  needs  you 

Consider  serving  in  a Human  Resource 
Management  Support  System  (HRMSS)  pro- 
gram. Each  assignment  provides  qualified 
sailors  with  a chance  to  broaden  career 
experiences  and  receive  additional  schooling. 
Requirements  are  listed  in  the  Enlisted  Transfer 
Manual,  (TRANSMAN)  article  9.20.  If  you’re 
interested  call  PNC  Cornish  at  Autovon  225- 
9316/7/8  or  commercial  (202)  695-931 6/7/8.  □ 


> Female  civilians  afloat 

s Female  Navy  civilian  employees  now  have  the 
\ full  opportunity  to  embark  in  naval  vessels  on 
I non-operational,  short-term  sea  trials  on  the 
same  basis  as  male  civilian  employees. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  H.  Webb  Jr.  made 
the  announcement  June  15. 

The  policy  reinforces  the  Navy’s  EEC  objec- 
tives of  full  integration  of  women  into  the  civilian 
work  force.  □ 


PRT  update 

The  Navy’s  Physical  Readiness  Program  has 
received  further  clarification  in  a recent 
message  from  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm. 
Carlisle  A.H.  Trost. 

According  to  NAVOP  046/87,  Navy  men  and 
women  will  not  be  allowed  to  transfer  or  begin 
temporary  duty  under  instruction  if  they  have 
failed  the  physical  readiness  test  (PRT)  three 
consecutive  times,  or  have  been  medically 
diagnosed  as  obese. 

Commands  and  Personnel  Support  Detach- 
ments should  ensure  that  the  risk  factor/ 
screening  test  results  form  (OPNAV  6110/2) 
is  in  the  member’s  service  record  at  the  time  of 
transfer  and  upon  arrival  at  the  gaining 
command. 

For  more  information,  check  the  message  or 
call  the  Health  and  Physical  Readiness  Division 
at  AUTOVON  224-5742  or  (202)  694-5742.  □ 
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Admiral  Frank  B.  Kelso 


An  intervie^w 


All  Hands  recently  interviewed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
Adm.  Frank  B.  Kelso  II. 

He  assumed  CinCLantFlt  duties  in 
June  1986.  Prior  to  that,  Kelso  com- 
manded the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  from  Feb. 
1985  to  June  1986.  He  was  the  on-scene 
commander  during  the  anti-terrorism 
strike  against  selected  Libyan  military 
targets  in  April  1986. 

Senior  Chief  Journalist  (SW)  Fred  J. 
Klinkenberger  Jr.,  of  Navy  Internal  Re- 
lations Activity  Detachment  Four,  spoke 
with  the  admiral  at  the  CinCLantFlt 
Headquarters  in  Norfolk. 

All  Hands:  You’ve  commanded  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  for  a year  — did  you  have 
a number  one  priority  when  you  assumed 
command? 

Kelso:  No.  I don’t  think  I had  a num- 
ber one  priority.  My  basic  philosophy  is 
that  you  go  to  each  job  you  get  in  the 
Navy  from  the  start  to  the  finish  to  try 
to  make  the  place  a little  better  than 
when  you  got  there.  The  Atlantic  Fleet 
was  already  in  real  good  shape  when  I 
took  command  — I was  able  to  observe 
the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  capability  firsthand 
when  I commanded  the  Sixth  Fleet.  A 
general  goal  of  mine  is  to  improve  train- 
ing, and  this  is  an  area  which  — no  mat- 
ter where  one  is  — can  always  be  im- 
proved upon.  Additionally,  I will  always 
look  for  ways  to  improve  our  sailors’ 
quality  of  life. 

All  Hands:  Do  you  foresee  possible 
manning  problems  for  the  600-ship  Navy 
and  could  women  perhaps  be  called  upon 
to  fill  some  billets  previously  held  by 
men? 

Kelso:  Yes,  we’re  going  to  have  a 


strain  and  that  stems  from  Congress  not 
letting  the  Navy  increase  end-strength 
necessary  to  man  the  600-ship  Navy. 
Congress  has  consistently  approved 
approximately  one  half  of  the  manpower 
requests  the  Navy  has  asked  for  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  It’s  difficult 
to  understand  the  logic  of  letting  the 
Navy  expand  to  600  ships  but  not  letting 
the  Navy  have  the  people  to  man  those 
ships.  The  strain  will  come  on  the  shore 
side:  people  presently  dedicated  to  shore 
billets  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  sea  to 
man  those  ships. 

As  to  more  women  in  sea  billets  — 
that  question  is  political.  As  the  law  is 
currently  written,  women  cannot  serve  in 
combat  positions.  We  have  many  people 
who  want  to  interpret  that  in  their  own 
way.  There  is  presently  a law  being 
looked  at  on  Capitol  Hill  which  would 
direct  the  Navy  to  station  women  aboard 
logistics  ships  like  oilers  and  ammunition 
or  supply  replenishment  ships.  But  dur- 
ing a conflict,  those  logistics  ships  will 
be  sailing  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and 
will  be  targets  like  the  warships  them- 
selves. The  real  issue  at  hand  is:  are 
women  to  serve  equally  — and  along  side 
men  — in  combat  positions? 

We  should,  and  need  to,  expand 
women’s  roles  when  it  makes  sense  to  do 
so  under  current  law.  They  have  great 
talents  — they  have  proven  their  talents 
and  abilities  and  there’s  no  question  we 
need  them  to  man  some  of  our  ships  and 
aircraft  and  help  operate  our  Navy. 

All  Hands:  You  mentioned  training  as 
one  of  your  priorities  — how  about 
leadership  training?  What  are  your  feel- 
ings on  leadership  — or  lack  of  it  as  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters  — among 


sailors  in  the  more  technical,  less  tradi- 
tional Navy  ratings? 

Kelso:  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  I’ve  been 
in  the  Navy  almost  31  years  as  a com- 
missioned officer  — you  probably  would 
never  have  the  ideal  or  ultimate  situation 
of  technical  knowledge  across-the-board 
in  the  Navy. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  elusiveness 
of  the  word  “leadership.”  I think  leader- 
ship means,  and  has  always  been,  a ship 
successfully  completing  its  mission.  In 
the  Navy  we  take  a young  guy  out  of  the 
country’s  public  school  system  — 85  per- 
cent of  today’s  sailors  are  high  school 
graduates  — and  we  bring  him  aboard 
a ship  like  an  Aegis  cruiser  or  aboard  an 
aircraft  carrier.  We  put  him  in  CIC  or 
in  the  engine  room,  wherever  his  job  is, 
then  we  put  the  ships  to  sea  and  these 
young  guys  operate  the  ship!  Today  the 
Navy  has  the  lowest  CASREP  rate  that 
I can  remember.  It’s  therefore  hard  to 
argue  against  the  fact  that  there  is  some 
leadership  out  there  that’s  been  doing 
pretty  well.  You  see  our  sailors  smiling 
when  they  do  their  jobs  and  they  will- 
ingly put  in  long  hours  to  complete  the 
mission.  I keep  telling  everybody, 
“We’re  doing  a good  job  out  there.”  It’s 
not  perfect;  it  can  be  improved  and 
ought  to  be  improved.  There  can  be 
some  additional  training  in  some  areas. 
But  remember,  there  will  always  be  a bet- 
ter way  to  skin  a cat. 

We  in  the  Navy  have  the  tendency  to 
look  at  those  individuals  who  are  ex- 
tremely good  and  say,  “Everybody  ought 
to  be  like  this  one.”  But  in  reality  that’s 
hard  to  achieve.  We  know  we  have  an 
average  somewhere  that’s  not  necessar- 
ily at  the  top.  That  tends  to  make  us  ap- 
pear as  though  we’re  not  doing  as  well 
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as  we  are,  in  fact,  doing.  Of  course,  we 
always  strive  for  the  top. 

You’re  always  going  to  have  a stress 
on  training  for  those  who  are  not  as 
good.  Some  will  do  it  on  their  own  — 
those  I always  think  of  as  self-starters  in 
life.  Some  individuals  will  need  more 
training  than  others.  The  thing  we  have 
to  strive  for  is  to  bring  everybody  to  the 
level  of  being  capable  of  doing  his/her 
job  well. 


I think  today’s  chief  petty  officers’ 
leadership  abilities  are  the  best  I’ve  seen 
in  my  Navy  career. 

The  ability  to  get  people  to  do  what 
you  want  them  to  do  — and  to  be  will- 
ing to  be  in  a position  to  execute  your 
mission  — depends  to  a great  degree  on 
the  attitudes  of  the  people  you  have  to 
work  with.  I don’t  think  there’s  any 
question  that  the  attitudes  of  today’s 
sailors  are  superb,  so  those  with  leader- 


ship responsibilities  have  an  easier  time 
of  it  than  perhaps  they  might  have  had 
during  the  Vietnam  War. 

All  Hands:  Let’s  discuss  combat  ex- 
perience — you  and  VAdm.  Metcalf 
(now  DCNO  for  Surface  Warfare,  who 
commanded  the  Grenada  operation)  are 
among  the  few  senior  flag  officers  with 
recent  combat  experience.  Does  lack  of 
combat  experience  hurt  leadership  and 
the  warfighting  abilities  of  our  sailors? 

Kelso:  You  know,  (during  the  Gre- 
nada and  Libyan  combat  operations) 
sailors  were  standing  in  line  to  go  do  their 
jobs.  There  were  a lot  of  young  kids  out 
there  and  no  one  was  debating  what  they 
were  doing  — They  were  ready  to  go  do 
it!  They  were  no  different  from  anybody 
else  and  they  certainly  weren’t  “volun- 
teering” to  get  shot  at.  I have  the  greatest 
admiration  and  praise  for  them.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  Libyan  and  Gulf  of 
Sidra  operation  each  of  the  ships  knew 
it  might  well  be  shot  at  by  a Libyan 
patrol  boat.  Yet  I didn’t  have  one  com- 
plaint; not  one  sailor  said,  “Gee,  I have 
to  go  home  now  because  there  may  be 
bullets  shot  out  there.” 

Indeed,  they  were  all  standing  tall, 
ready  to  do  their  jobs. 

To  answer  those  who  ask,  “Where  are 
the  warriors”  I answer,  “They’re  out 
there  on  the  ships,  in  the  air  squadrons, 
in  the  Air  Force,  Army  and  Marines.” 
We  have  high-caliber  people  who  enjoy 
what  they’re  doing,  serving  their  coun- 
try, and  the  American  people  can  — and 
should  — be  very  proud  of  them. 

As  for  combat  experience:  my  view  is 
that  we  have  a military  force  to  deter 
war.  When  we’re  successful,  we  aren’t 
going  to  have  any  combat  leaders.  Even 
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so,  we  exercise  under  the  most  realistic, 
wartime  scenarios  possible  during 
peacetime.  As  to  how  those  lacking  com- 
bat experience  would  actually  be  able  to 
lead  in  combat,  well,  I think  it’s  impossi- 
ble to  tell. 

To  start,  you  can  assume  some  will 
react  very  well  and  probably  meet  or  ex- 
ceed expectations.  Others  won’t  meet  ex- 
pectations. Decisions  will  obviously  have 
to  be  made  concerning  who  is  to  be 
removed  and  who  is  to  be  given  respon- 
sibility. There  have  been  many  cases  in 
which  we’ve  had  to  take  out  older  leaders 
and  put  in  younger  ones  to  “get  things 
happening.’’  I think  that’s  just  a fact  of 
life. 

I’m  certainly  not  an  advocate  to  say, 
“Let’s  have  a war”  every  so  often  so 
we’ll  have  combat  leaders. 

All  Hands:  Are  we  increasing  the 
tempo  of  training  and  joint  cold  weather 
naval  operations  with  our  European 
allies  in  response  to  the  Soviet  Navy’s  in- 
creasing submarine  threat  in  the  Atlantic, 
particularly  in  the  North  Atlantic  around 
the  Greenland/Iceland/United  Kingdom 
theater? 

Kelso:  We’re  not  increasing  it  as  much 
as  I’d  like,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First  of  all,  I don’t  envision  within  the 
near  future  any  kind  of  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  clearly  are  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  capable  of 
challenging  us  at  sea.  They  do  have  the 
largest  submarine  fleet  in  the  world. 

One  thing  is  for  sure:  no  matter  what 
the  strategy  is  or  what  one  would  want 
it  to  be,  if  we  go  into  conflict  against  the 
Soviets  — with  any  hope  of  victory  — 
we  will  have  to  deal  with,  and  fight  in 
cold  weather.  So  we  need  to  practice  and 
train  in  cold  weather. 

We  do  that  as  much  as  we  can  today 
with  the  limitations  we  face:  the  Navy 
has  enormous  worldwide  commitments, 
having  to  deploy  battle  groups  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

We  are  also  committed  to  giving  the 
American  sailor  a reasonable  amount  of 
time  at  home  with  his  family  — we  try 
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to  make  it  fifty  percent  today.  Yes,  we 
also  need  to  exercise  with  our  allies,  both 
in  NATO  and  in  bilateral  alliances 
around  the  world.  When  you  “mish- 
mash” that  all  together  and  attempt  to 
develop  a schedule  beyond  an  immediate 
exercise  period,  you  have  to  work  hard 
to  increase  the  number  of  days  spent  in 
a particular  part  of  the  world  away  from 
home  port. 

We’re  looking  at  doing  that  but  I 
don’t  see  any  great  increase  without  some 
commitment  reduction.  The  only  other 
alternative  would  be  a reduction  in  time 
with  families,  which  I don’t  support  — 
we  need  to  give  our  people  a reasonable 
shake  with  their  families. 

All  Hands:  As  CinCLantFIt,  to  what 
degree  do  you  interface  with  other 


branches  of  the  armed  services? 

Kelso:  During  exercise  Solid  Shield  87 
we  interfaced  for  four  weeks.  A lot  of 
the  interface  occurred  at  the  joint  level, 
but  all  our  forces  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  ex- 
ercised together  with  the  Navy,  Coast 
Guard,  Army,  Air  Force  and  Marines. 
We  continually  have  fleet  exercises  with 
the  Air  Force.  Since  LantFlt  is  CNO’s 
executive  agent  for  joint  operations,  we 
also  frequently  interface  at  the  opera- 
tional command  level. 

All  Hands:  Have  there  been  significant 
improvements  in  joint  service  operations 
since  Grenada,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
inter-service  communications,  which 
were  highly  criticized  after  the  operation? 

Kelso:  The  lesson  learned  in  Grenada 
was  that  the  services  were,  in  fact,  unable 
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to  communicate  with  one  another  be- 
cause of  non-interoperable  equipment. 
Bear  in  mind,  that  for  successful  com- 
pletion of  a complicated  military  opera- 
tion you  have  to  do  a lot  of  planning. 
There  was  very  little  time  to  do  planning 
before  Grenada,  so  the  planners  were  not 
able  to  determine  those  work-arounds  in 
communications  that  one  might  have  to 
do.  That  was  significantly  different  from 
when  I commanded  the  Sixth  Fleet. 
There,  when  we  operated  with  the  Air 
Force  and  dealt  with  Libya,  we  had  time 
to  figure  the  work-arounds  and  practice 
communications.  There  are  great  efforts 
being  made  today  in  the  joint  services 
arena  to  insist  and  ensure  that  in  the 
future  we  buy  interoperable  equipment. 
For  instance,  if  both  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  were  to  purchase  a new  fighter  air- 
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craft,  compatible  radio  communications 
ability  would  be  incorporated  so  the 
pilots  and  tacticians  from  each  service 
could  communicate  with  one  another  at 
all  times. 

We’re  continuing  to  exercise  with  our 
sister  services  to  ensure  that  the  inter- 
operability exists. 

All  Hands:  Would  you  please  discuss 
the  priority  of  ASW  within  the  Navy’s 
modernization  program  and  the  SSN  21 
Seawolf  submarine  program,  particularly 
the  recent  debate  centering  on  its  cost, 
when  many  Congressional  members  are 
recommending  modernization  of  the  688 
Los  Angeles-clsiss  submarines  as  an 
alternative? 

Kelso:  ASW  has  always  been  — in  my 
view  — the  toughest  priority  we  have  to 
deal  with. 

Until  you  can  see  in  the  water  as  well 
as  in  the  air,  or  until  sound  travels  like 
light  does  in  the  atmosphere,  you  have 
(with  water)  a different  medium  which 
changes  quickly  and  poses  a different 
problem.  Think  of  it:  the  last  time  we 
fought  conflicts  with  submarines,  sus- 
tained submerged  speed  capabilities  were 
ten  percent  of  today’s  capabilities!  To- 
day, ASW  is  a technology  game.  We 
started  with  a much  higher  ASW  tech- 
nology level  in  our  submarines  than  did 
the  Soviets,  yet  they’ve  expended  enorm- 
ous amounts  of  money  to  catch  up  in 
that  technology.  Actually,  the  Walker 
and  other  espionage  cases  put  the  Soviets 
on  the  right  track  to  close  what  was  once 
a very  large  gap  between  us  and  them. 
And  they  are  closing  the  gap  much  faster 
than  we  would  like.  Our  Los  Angeles- 
class  submarines  were  designed  in  the 
mid-60s  and  developed  from  what  was 
then  the  best  technology  available. 
Granted,  we’ve  improved  it,  but  still,  it 
was  60s  technology.  The  Soviets,  mean- 
while, have  built  six  classes  of  attack  sub- 
marines to  our  one  since  the  Los 
Angeles-class  came  to  the  fleet. 

There  are  clearly  areas  needing  more 
research  and  development:  keeping  our 
submarines  quiet  and  equipping  them 
with  better  sensors  — all  these  require 


new  technology.  We  therefore  must  al- 
ways maintain  our  shipbuilding  and  de- 
sign bases.  And  we  must  continually  seek 
to  improve  those  bases  or  we  won’t  have 
them  very  long. 

Those  kinds  of  engineers  don’t  stay 
around  long  without  work.  And,  more 
importantly,  we  must  take  steps  to  main- 
tain a technological  edge  on  the  sub- 
marine we’re  putting  to  sea  in  the  future, 
the  SSN-21,  or  Seawolf,  class. 

There’s  been  controversy  about  the 
SSN  21  — it’s  not  the  ultimate  subma- 
rine, and  there  are  critics,  too,  who  opine 
that  there  are  more  advanced  techno- 
logical ideas  that  should  be  incorporated 
in  its  design.  To  those  critics  I would 
point  out  that  when  it  comes  to  ship 
design  and  building,  there  comes  a point 
when  it’s  time  to  decide,  “OK,  I’m  go- 
ing to  build  this  ship  now  because  the 
design  must  have  certain  parameters’’ 
For  instance,  a designer  must  be  able  to 
determine  how  much  electrical  power  the 
ship  must  produce  so  generators  can  be 
designed.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can- 
not keep  adding  to  electrical  power  re- 
quirements because  then  the  designer 
would  be  continuously  altering  generator 
design. 

In  the  case  of  the  SSN  21 : we  took  the 
best  technology  available  and  I think  it 
will  be  far  superior  to  the  688  Los 
Angeles-class  when  it  comes  on  the  line. 
But  I don’t  think  the  SSN  21  is  the 
ultimate  — once  it’s  built  we’ll  have  to 
look  at  technology  and,  when  it  makes 
sense,  build  another  class.  I hope  we 
don’t  do  with  the  SSN  21  class  what  we 
did  with  the  688  class:  stop  looking  at 
future  design  and  ending  up  with  a large 
number  of  submarines  in  one  class  which 
all  do  the  same  thing. 

I agree  that  we  should  upgrade  the  688 
class  as  long  as  we  continue  to  build 
them.  We,  in  fact,  are  doing  that  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  688  class 
ships  being  built  today  are  far  superior 
submarines  to  the  earlier  ones  delivered 
to  the  fleet  in  1974  and  1975  (commis- 
sioned in  1976). 

So  we  look  closely  at  both  programs 
(the  SSN  21  and  688)  along  the  way  and 
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seek  ways  to  improve.  But,  if  we  aren’t 
ready  to  go  and  build  another  submarine, 
we’ll  lose  our  technological  edge  because 
it’s  clear  the  Soviets  aren’t  going  to  stop 
building. 

All  Hands:  Will  the  advent  of  satellite 
technology  make  submarine  detection 
easier? 

Kelso:  That’s  a very  speculative  issue 

— I don’t  know  of  any  credible  scientist 
who  today  will  tell  you  it’s  likely  you’ll 
be  able  to  detect  and  track  submarines 
with  satellites.  There  are  a lot  of  technol- 
ogies people  talk  about  and  kick  around 

— there’s  a lot  of  speculation  — and 
most  have  been  proven  to  be  false.  I 
don’t  think  there’s  going  to  be  a sudden 
scientific  revolution  which  will  render 
oceans  transparent.  Our  abilities  today 
to  track  Soviet  submarines  are  a lot  less 
than  they  were  20  years  ago  — it’s  a 
tougher  problem,  not  an  easier  one. 
Now,  I can’t  tell  you  what  some  scien- 
tist might  come  up  with  30  years  from 
now.  We  spend  a lot  of  money  every  year 
trying  to  determine  where  the  ASW 
future  lies.  There’s  a concept  among 
some  people  which  leads  them  to  believe 
that  if  we  just  get  a bigger  computer, 
with  a lot  more  “through-out”  and  a lot 
more  memory,  we’ll  be  able  to  do 
anything!  That’s  just  not  the  way  it  is  — 
ASW  is  a resource-intensive  “game.”  If 
you  want  to  be  successful  at  it,  you  must 
be  able  to  afford  the  resources  to  have 
a great,  wide  surveillance  capability 
against  submarines,  and  such  an  ability 
is  very  difficult  to  engineer. 

All  Hands:  There  have  been  rumblings 
that  our  ships  have  become  too  expen- 
sive and  too  “high  tech”  — what  are 
your  thoughts  on  that? 

Kelso:  There  have  always  been  argu- 
ments as  to  whether  or  not  a ship  or  air- 
craft should  be  high  technology.  One 
argument  is  if  you  build  a cheaper  weap- 
on platform  or  system  you  can  have 
more  of  them.  Conversely,  the  world’s 
too  complicated  today  and  you  can’t  sur- 
vive with  yesterday’s  technology.  We 
Americans  particularly  must  always 


maintain  a technological  superiority  be- 
cause we  do  not  build  weapons  systems 
at  the  same  quantitative  rate  as  the 
Soviets.  A qualitative  lead  is,  therefore, 
a must. 

Let’s  look  at  the  ground  situation  in 
Europe:  Soviet- Warsaw  Pact  tanks  out- 
number NATO  tanks  two  to  one.  When 
so  outnumbered  and  without  a techno- 
logical edge  over  Warsaw  Pact  ground 
forces,  it  would  be  tough  living. 

I think  the  need  for  technological 
superiority  applies  at  sea.  When  we 
struck  against  the  Libyans  we  also  mea- 
sured our  capabilities  against  theirs.  In 
many  cases  they  had  the  most  modern  of 
Soviet  equipment  — probably  the  best 
SAM  system  anybody  ever  fought 
against  up  until  that  time.  We  had  to  ask 
ourselves  how  best  to  operate  against  that 
SAM  system  with  minimum  losses.  Of 
course,  it  was  nice  to  have  EA-6B 
Prowler  (electronic  warfare)  airplanes 
and  the  HARM  radiation-seeking  mis- 
siles to  provide  suppression  for  guys  who 
had  to  fly  in  over  the  beach.  We  felt  our 
high  technology  would  give  us  the  abil- 
ity to  go  in  without  high  losses  of  our 
airplanes. 

You  can  choose  not  to  use  the  com- 


puter but  what  would  you  have  in  the 
world  we  live  in  today?  That’s  a very 
tough  choice  the  Russians  face  within 
their  society  today.  If  they  choose  to 
make  computers  available  to  the  general 
population,  there  would  be  no  way  to 
hold  information  from  them  anymore. 
If  the  Soviets  deny  their  people  access, 
their  education  will  suffer  and  subse- 
quently their  future  will  be  behind  that 
of  the  West,  where  information  is  freely 
available. 

You  have  to  buy  high  technology. 

Let’s  take  the  >leg/5-class  cruiser:  had 
we  not  bought  that  system,  we  wouldn’t 
have  the  edge  in  fighting  air  battles  that 
we  have  today  — it’s  the  only  system  in 
the  world  with  its  superior  capabilities. 

And  it  works  with  that  19-year-old 
sailor  operating  it  at  sea  — it  can  track 
targets;  it  can  shoot  down  missiles  which 
skim  the  surface  of  the  water  — that’s 
a technology  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
essential  now. 

You  could  probably  have  two  ships  to 
one  if  you  didn’t  put  that  kind  of  a 
system  on  it,  but  those  two  would  not 
have  near  the  capabilities  of  that  one 
ship.  And  that  capability  is  essential. 

The  other  problem  is  when  you  get 
high  tech  you’re  living  at  the  envelope  of 
what  the  state  of  the  art  is.  So,  every 
once  in  a while  you  run  into  a high-risk 
program  and  you  may  run  too  fast.  On 
the  procurement  side,  we  must  do  a bet- 
ter job  of  prototype  testing  to  make  sure 
the  technology  we  buy  is  workable. 

We  — because  of  our  system  — must 
go  with  high  technology.  There  are  ap- 
parently fears  that  our  young  Americans 
can’t  operate  such  sophisticated  equip- 
ment, but  in  reality  they  do  a pretty  good 
job  of  it. 

I think  taking  technology  up  to  its 
limits  is  the  way  to  go. 

And  we  should  continue  to  chase  state- 
of-the-art  technology  in  weapons  sys- 
tems, because  if  we  don’t,  we’ll  end  up 
losers  in  the  world  we  live  in.D 

— Photos  by 
J02  Jodelle  L.  Blankenship, 
NIRA  Del.  Four,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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The  Log  Book 

"What’s  past  is  prologue.  ’’  To  help  keep  us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  present  in  perspective,  and  to  give  some 
insight  into  the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short  review  of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous  issues. 


10  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  August  1977  All  Hands 

• The  Navy  conducted  the  first  test  of 
a submerged  launch  through  boosted 

I flight,  with  a transition  to  cruise  engine- 
powered  flight,  of  a Tomahawk  cruise 
missile.  Although  the  missile  completed 
the  transition,  one  of  its  four  tailfins 
failed  to  deploy,  causing  the  missile  to 
become  unstable  and  fall  into  the  ocean. 
The  cause  of  the  malfunction  was  iden- 
tified and  corrected. 

I • Double  sea  duty  credit  was  given  to 
! personnel  serving  aboard  USS  LaSalle 
(AGF  3),  command  ship  of  the  U.S. 
Middle  East  Force,  effective  May  31, 
1977.  BuPers  announced  that  the  new 
credit  recognized  the  unique  nature  of 
I duty  in  LaSalle,  which  requires  12-month 
unaccompanied  tours  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  □ 

20  YEARS  AGO 

! in  the  August  1967  All  Hands 

• Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  55,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  retiring  Adm. 
David  L.  McDonald,  60,  as  chief  of 
naval  operations.  Moorer  had  held  some 


of  the  Navy’s  toughest  assignments, 
including  tri-command  of  the  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet  (CinCLantFlt),  Atlantic 
(CinCLant),  and  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mand, Atlantic  (NATO)  (SACLant),  a 
post  he  held  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  just  before 
he  moved  to  the  Washington  head- 
quarters. 

• USS  McKean  (DD  784)  claimed  the 


record  for  the  most  inflight  helicopter 
refueling  in  a 30-day  period.  It  transfer- 
red more  than  175,000  pounds  of  JP5 
fuel  during  100  refueling  operations. 
Operating  with  USS  Henry  B.  Wilson 
(DDG  7),  McKean  acted  as  gun  support 
ship  and  helo  refueling  destroyer  during 
its  month-long  assignment  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  □ 


40  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  August  1947  All  Hands 

• The  Navy  began  experimenting  with 
a transparent,  plastic  “greenhouse”  to 
cover  the  flying  bridges  of  combatant 
ships  and  provide  protection  for  men 
long  exposed  to  the  weather,  occasional 


giant  waves  of  green  water,  gun  blast 
fumes  and  stack  gasses.  The  hood  was 
composed  of  plastic  panels  set  in  a metal 
framework.  Two  types  of  plastic  — Incite 
and  plexiglass  — were  used  in  the  experi- 
mental structure. 

• Navy  research  was  being  dramatized 
on  a series  of  13  weekly  radio  programs, 
a part  of  the  series,  “Exploring  the 


Unknown,”  sponsored  by  the  Revere 
Copper  and  Brass  Company.  The  pro- 
gram was  heard  over  the  Mutual  net- 
work at  8 p.m.,  EST,  each  Sunday.  The 
programs  told  of  the  Navy’s  vast  scien- 
tific research,  which  was  making  dis- 
coveries of  great  significance  to  the 
nation  in  military  and  non-military 
applications.  □ 
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‘Steamin’  Demons’ 
maintain  tradition 

Story  by  J02  Bryan  Wood 


In  the  early  1900s,  sailors  assigned  to 
engineering  were  called  the  “Black 
Gang.”  They  worked  long,  hot,  tiring 
hours  “coaling”  the  furnaces  to  create 
enough  steam  to  power  naval  warships. 

As  time  and  technology  advanced,  so 
did  the  way  naval  vessels  were  powered. 
Diesel  fuel  and  nuclear  reactors  have 


replaced  coal,  and  the  “Black  Gang” 
have  become  “Snipes,”  with  one  rating 
taking  on  a new  title:  Boiler  Technician. 

Boiler  technicians  aboard  the  Norfolk- 
based  aircraft  carrier  USS  Coral  Sea  (CV 
43)  continue  the  tradition  of  long,  hard 
hours.  They  work  below  decks  with  little 
or  no  chance  to  see  daylight,  and  often 


their  only  breaks  are  for  chow  or  sleep,  j 
Coral  Sea  is  a conventionally-powered  i 
carrier  that  uses  12  manual  boilers  to  i 
provide  steam  propulsion  to  power  the  j 
“Ageless  Warrior”  and  launch  her  air-  ; 
craft.  I 

“On  Coral  Sea,  steam  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  meals,  hot  water  for 
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showers,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,”  said 
Boiler  Technician  2nd  Class  Jimmy 
Roberts.  “It’s  a tall  order  to  fill,  but  the 
BTs  on  Coral  Sea  are  the  ‘Steamin’ 
Demons.’  ” 

The  “Steamin’  Demons”  often  work 
a six-hour  on,  six-hour  off  schedule  when 
underway,  and  sometimes  longer  if 
equipment  needs  repairs.  If  the  job  takes 
24  hours  to  complete,  then  the  BTs  work 
24  hours. 

There  are  gauges,  pumps,  tubes,  filters 
and  economizers,  all  requiring  technical 
know-how  to  operate  and  maintain,  and 
that’s  the  boiler  technician’s  job.  They 
are  trained  in  manual  and  automatic 
boiler  operations  and  repairs  to  boilers 
and  associated  equipment. 

“A  lot  of  the  repairs  (on  Coral  Sea) 
are  because  of  the  ship’s  age,”  said 
Roberts.  Some  of  the  equipment  is  as  old 
as  the  ship,  and  at  39,  this  can  cause 
some  problems. 

“Replacement  or  repair  parts  are 
usually  ordered  in.  Then  again,  with  the 
age  as  a factor,  some  parts  are  no  longer 
in  stock,  so  we  have  to  go  to  other 
sources,”  he  said. 


Those  other  sources  include  Coral 
Sea’s  metal  shop.  If  it  can’t  be  built  by 
the  carrier’s  machinery  repairmen,  then 
the  BTs  head  for  the  Navy’s  “ghost 
fleet,”  where  several  older  ships  have 
been  decommissioned.  The  BTs  go  from 
one  ship  to  another  until  they  find  the 
replacement  needed. 

Besides  long  hours,  BTs  work  in  tem- 
peratures that  run  well  over  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Some  sailors  describe  it  as 
“hot  as  hell.”  Along  with  that,  they  also 
participate  in  normal  ship  training  evolu- 
tions such  as  general  quarters,  man  over- 
board and  fire  drills. 

There  are  five-member  watch  teams 
that  man  each  boiler  in  operation  while 
underway. 

According  to  Boiler  Technician  2nd 
Class  Brad  Newby,  “Working  on  these 
boilers  presents  a valuable  education  and 
training  tool  to  not  only  the  new  BTs 
reporting,  but  to  all  BTs  in  general.  The 
training  currently  utilized  at  ‘A’  school 
prepares  personnel  for  adaptability  to  the 
new  automatic  boiler  currently  installed 
in  the  newer  ships.  They  aren’t  quite 
prepared  for  the  manual  boiler  opera- 


The  harbor  tug  USS  Accomac  (YTB 
812)  (left)  maneuvers  near  USS  Coral 
Sea  (CV  43)  as  crew  members  man 
the  rail.  BTFA  Scott  Palmer  (above) 
adjusts  steam  drum  pressure  aboard 
the  carrier. 

tions  in  use  on  Coral  Sea.  The  training 
and  experience  gained  will  help  me  get 
my  mechanical  engineering  degree,”  he 
added. 

Coral  Sea’s  boiler  technicians  have 
always  been  satisfied  with  a job  well- 
done,  but  following  the  ship’s  1985-86 
Mediterranean  cruise,  in  which  they  kept 
Coral  Sea  steaming  off  the  Libyan  coast 
during  an  extended  deployment,  they 
were  awarded  Navy  Achievement  medals 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman 
Jr.  for  their  extraordinary  efforts. 

The  “Steamin’  Demons”  are  part  of 
a proud  and  historic  tradition.  Without 
them,  CV  43  could  never  get  underway. 
Coral  Sea  BTs  continue  to  keep  an 
“Ageless  Warrior”  steamin’  into  the 
future.  □ 

Wood  is  assigned  to  USS  Coral  Sea  (CV 43). 
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A base  rises  in  rurai  Georgia 

I 


When  the  Navy  decided  Kings  Bay, 
Ga.,  would  be  the  East  Coast  base  for 
the  Trident  strategic  deterrent  weapons 
systems,  the  challenge  began. 

Although  the  site  had  been  supporting 
a squadron  of  Lafayette-c\diss  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  submarines,  in  1980  Kings 
Bay  was  designated  the  Atlantic  base  for 
Trident  submarines  and  in  1982  it 
became  “Naval  Submarine  Base,  Kings 
Bay,  Ga.” 

Constructing  a base  for  a squadron  of 
submarines,  each  five  feet  longer  than  the 
Washington  Monument  — while  main- 
taining southeastern  Georgia’s  scenic, 
but  fragile,  natural  environment  — re- 
quires enormous  planning,  according  to 
Capt.  A.  Kent  Riffey.  A Civil  Engineer- 
ing Corps  Officer,  Riffey  oversees  the 
200  uniformed  and  civilian  engineers, 
architects  and  contract  specialists  who 
are  building  the  Trident  base. 

“The  Navy’s  concept  is  working,” 
says  Howard  Schlegel,  base  forester  and 
wildlife  specialist.  “The  Navy  has  gone 
to  great  pains  to  build  a base  and  keep 
as  much  of  the  natural  environment  and 
Georgia  architecture  as  possible.” 

Kings  Bay  is  home  to  about  every  kind 
of  wildlife  indigenous  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  according  to  Schlegel.  For  ex- 
ample, manatees  and  ospreys,  both  of 
which  are  endangered  species,  often 
come  to  the  waterfront  area. 

“We  probably  have  the  largest  nesting 
population  of  ospreys  left  in  this  part  of 
the  country  and  the  Navy  has  put  up  two 
nesting  poles  for  every  one  they’ve  had 


to  remove  due  to  construction,”  Schlegel 
says. 

“The  manatees,  well,  these  large  mam- 
mals don’t  seem  to  be  harassed  by  water- 
front activities  — but  we  continue  to 
keep  a close  watch  on  them.” 

Through  the  efforts  of  all  the  architects 
and  designers,  who  manage  more  than 
75  major  contracts  (with  four  to  forty 
subcontractors  each),  and  Schlegel  (the 
advisor  on  land  and  wildlife),  the  base  is 
currently  emerging  — at  a projected 
construction  cost  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  daily  during  the  peak  con- 
struction months. 

For  starters,  22  miles  of  the  channel 
were  dredged  to  depths  of  48  feet  to  ac- 
commodate the  Trident  submarines 
(which  displace  16,600  tons),  as  they  sail 
in  and  out  of  the  port’s  waterfront. 

The  waterfront  facilities  alone  total 
about  $300  million  in  construction  con- 
tracts. The  largest  of  these  is  the  drydock 
facility.  It  will  handle  major  repairs  and 
overhauls  for  Tridents,  which  are  the 
longest,  quietest  and  most  powerful  sub- 
marines in  the  Navy. 

The  drydock,  a $93.5  million  construc- 
tion project,  will  take  three  and  one-half 
years  to  complete.  It  will  be  800  feet 
long,  200  feet  wide  and  have  a 150-foot 
elevated  roof,  so  Tridents  are  protected 
from  the  elements  when  opened  for 
repairs. 

Most  repairs  will  be  handled  by  the 
Trident  Refit  Facility  (TRF).  This  $345 
million  facility,  like  all  structures  in  Kings 
Bay,  will  capture  some  characteristics  of 


southern  Georgia  architecture  — ante- 
bellum archways  built  with  brick  and 
concrete.  If  you  peeled  away  the  walls, 
however,  what  remained  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  interior  of  a submarine  tender 
— machine  shops,  welding  shops,  steel 
cutters  — everything  needed  to  repair  the 
$1. 2-billion  submarines. 

The  Tridents  are  designed  to  make  a 
70-day  deployment  followed  by  a 25-day 
refit  period.  After  one  week  for  Blue/ 
Gold  crew  change-over,  TRF  personnel 
have  an  18-day  window  for  all  refit  work. 

Meeting  this  schedule  will  require  the 
people  at  TRF  to  work  in  three  shifts,  24 
hours  a day,  ensuring  everything  from  a 
bolt  to  a main  engine  is  ready  for  the 
submarines. 

The  Trident  submarine’s  operational 
cycle  increases  sea  time  by  30  percent 
which,  in  turn,  increases  off-cycle  train- 
ing time. 

The  Trident  Training  Facility  (TTF)  is 
being  built  under  a $45-million  construc- 
tion contract.  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  Georgia,  standing  four  stor- 
ies high,  covering  520,000  square  feet, 
which  is  larger  than  the  average  shopping 
mall. 

The  facility  will  contain  a Trident  sub- 
marine trainer,  in  which  every  underway 
situation  can  be  simulated.  Courses  will 
range  from  basic  submarine  duty  to 
damage  control  classes  that  offer  a wet 
trainer  for  simulating  hull  leaks. 

TTF’s  laboratories  and  143  classrooms 
will  be  used  around  the  clock  by  as  many 
as  500  officers  and  enlisted  men.  At  “full 
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As  work  continues  on  the 
Trident  Training  Facility  at 
Kings  Bay  (top),  about  half 
the  Facility  is  open  for 
business  (above).  USS 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo  (SSBN  658) 
and  USS  Canopus  (AS  34)  at 
Kings  Bay  submarine  base 
(left). 
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speed,”  227  courses  will  be  provided  to 
Trident  submariners  at  the  facility. 

In  many  ways,  Kings  Bay  is  similar  to 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor,  Wa., 
the  West  Coast  Trident  submarine  base. 
Like  Bangor,  Kings  Bay  has  placed  a 
high  priority  on  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, the  quality  of  life  for  the  sailors 
and  on  maintaining  good  relations  with 
the  community. 

“But,  with  Bangor  being  the  first  Tri- 
dent base,  we’ve  been  able  to  do  an 
amazingly  complete  job  of  analyzing 
their  operation,  looking  for  and  finding 
essential  lessons  to  be  learned  and  ap- 
plied to  solutions  here,”  says  Capt. 
William  Ramsey,  Kings  Bay  command- 
ing officer. 

At  Bangor,  the  drydock  has  just  one 
caisson  (the  giant  entrance  door  to  the 
drydock).  If  it  failed,  the  caisson  would 
have  to  be  towed  for  repair  while  work 
on  the  subs  was  put  on  hold.  Kings  Bay 
will  have  two  caissons. 

Bangor  was  also  designed  at  the  height 
of  the  gasoline  shortage,  so  planners  pro- 
vided more  car  pool  parking  and  walk- 
ing and  bicycle  paths,  with  very  limited 
parking  for  other  personnel.  This  is  now 
causing  many  frustrations  among  the 
base’s  work  force. 

Although  Kings  Bay  will  also  have 
walking  and  bicycle  paths,  builders  have 
ensured  that  adequate  parking  will  be 
available. 

Even  as  construction  continues.  Kings 
Bay  operates  at  a high  tempo,  suppor- 
ting Submarine  Squadron  16,  with  its  10 
Poseidon  missile  submarines.  Home- 
ported  at  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
Charleston,  S.C.,  the  SSBNs  receive  ad- 
ministrative and  material  support  from 
Kings  Bay  and  the  submarine  tender 
homeported  there. 

But  the  emphasis  isn’t  just  on  build- 
ings and  ships;  the  Navy  places  high 
priority  on  morale,  welfare  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  people  assigned  to  Kings 
Bay.  “We’re  building  a living  environ- 
ment here  that  contributes  to  the  quality 
of  life  that  will,  in  turn,  lead  to  greater 
satisfaction  among  the  sailors,”  says 
Riffey. 
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“We  have  some  the  the  best  facilities 
you’ll  find  in  the  Navy,”  he  added. 

The  75-acre  recreation  complex  has 
just  about  every  popular  sport  one  could 
imagine.  There  are,  among  other  things, 
lighted  tennis  courts  and  an  olympic- 
sized  pool,  with  eight  lap  lanes  and  a 
separate  diving  area. 

“Our  gymnasium  and  racquetball 
courts  get  such  high  use  that  after  only 
four  years,  they  needed  resurfacing,” 
says  Ramsey. 

Everything  in  the  community  support 
services  area  is  arranged  for  convenience. 
The  recreation  area,  exchange,  commis- 
sary, barracks,  galley  and  the  clubs  — 
which  are  built  around  a centralized 
kitchen  that  serves  officers  and  enlisted 
— are  all  within  walking  distance  of  one 
another. 

Kings  Bay’s  415  housing  units  are  also 
nearby,  and  feature  typical  southern 
Georgia  coastal  architecture  and  land- 
scaping. They  offer  outdoor  play  areas 
and  are  only  a short  walk  from  medical 
and  dental  facilities. 

Sick  call  and  general  treatment  for 
military,  dependents,  and  retirees  are 
available  at  Kings  Bay.  For  extensive 
medical  care,  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Naval  Hospital,  is  only 
an  hour  away. 

“After  more  than  five  years  of  con- 
struction, Kings  Bay  is  well  over  55  per- 
cent complete,  but  there’s  still  a lot  of 
work  before  the  first  Trident,  USS  Ten- 
nessee (SSBN  734)  arrives  in  the  spring 
of  1989,”  says  Riffey. 

“The  civilian  community  is  significant 
in  the  Navy’s  work,”  says  Ramsey.  “The 
officer  in  charge  of  construction  has 
spent  much  effort  working  with  local  of- 
ficials to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  huge 
Navy  presence  on  community  services, 
such  as  schools  and  public  utilities.” 

The  base  has  already  doubled  the  com- 
munity’s population  from  its  1980  figure 
of  1 1 ,582  and  the  population  is  expected 
to  climb  to  40,000  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Both  the  Navy  and  the  community  are 
undergoing  expected  growing  pains. 
Almost  all  this  growth  is  due  to  the 


Navy’s  presence  in  Camden  County. 

Since  1980,  the  county  has  grown  from 
one  high  school,  three  elementary  schools 
and  29  bus  routes  to  one  high  school,  one 
middle  school,  four  elementary  schools 
and  48  bus  routes.  In  addition,  dirt  roads 
have  been  paved  and  traffic  lights 
installed. 

The  Kings  Bay  Impact  Coordinating 
Committee  has,  so  far,  channeled  $24.9 
million  of  federal  money  to  the  local 
community  to  aid  with  the  increase  in 
public  services. 

City  halls  in  all  three  cities  in  Camden 
County,  the  schools,  police  stations,  fire 
houses  and  water  and  sewer  lines  have 
been  built  or  improved  over  the  last  four 
years. 

“The  committee’s  goal  is  to  ensure 
that  community  services  keep  pace  with 
the  emergence  of  this  vast  naval  base,” 
says  Cmdr.  Frank  E.  Evans,  Kings  Bay 
public  affairs  officer.  “It  wouldn’t  be 
fair  to  put  the  financial  burden  on  the 
local  citizens.” 

“I  love  the  Navy  coming  in,”  says 
Steve  Banks,  a local  shop  owner.  “Not 
only  for  my  business,  but  because  we’ve 
got  better  roads.  We’ve  got  better  schools 
and  our  sewage  system  has  improved.” 
Bruce  Piper,  a real  estate  agent,  says  he’s 
just  waiting  for  the  boom.  “I’m  retired 
Air  Force  and  with  the  military  moving 
in,  it’s  bound  to  happen. 

“There’s  been  some  resentment  about 
the  change  that’s  coming,  but  most  of 
that’s  gone  away,”  Piper  says.  “1  think 
it’s  now  turning  very  positive  and  a lot 
of  townsfolk  will  make  their  living  from 
base  personnel.  My  wife  already  opened 
a new  business  in  the  shopping  center.” 

“The  local  community  has  certainly 
adapted  very  well  to  the  Navy  moving  in 
here,”  Ramsey  says.  “They  are  patriotic 
people,  who  are  in  favor  of  our  main- 
taining an  adequate  defense  posture. 

“I  feel  like  they’re  our  friends  and 
partners  in  a joint  community  effort. 
Together,  we’re  taking  challenges  day  in, 
and  day  out,  and  breaking  new 

ground.  □ — Story  and  photos 

by  J02  Jodelte  Blankenship, 
NIRA  Det.  Four,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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USS  Mariano  G.  Vallejo 

completes  2,500th  FBM  patrol 


The  Blue  crew  of  fleet  ballistic  missile 
submarine  USS  Mariano  G.  Vallejo 
(SSBN  658)  was  honored  April  4 at  the 
Naval  Submarine  Base  Kings  Bay,  Ga., 
for  completing  the  Navy’s  2,500th  deter- 
rent patrol. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D), 
of  the  Third  District  of  Florida,  was  the 
guest  speaker. 

Bennett,  serving  his  20th  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  Chairman 
of  the  Seapower  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
a member  of  the  Procurement  and  Mili- 
tary Nuclear  Systems  Subcommittee.  He 
j is  also  the  newly-elected  Democratic 
j chairman  of  the  Military  Reform 
Caucus. 

“Nobody,  including  the  President, 
feels  a nuclear  war  can  be  a winning 
I situation,”  said  Bennett.  “Everybody 


wins  when  we  prevent  a nuclear  war 
from  occurring,  and  the  FBMs  have  been 
the  United  States’  best  deterrent  to 
nuclear  war.” 

The  2,500th  patrol  represents  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  400  years  of 
deterrent  patrols  for  the  41  original 
ballistic  missile  submarines  and  the  seven 
new  O/i/o-class  subs. 

“We’re  pleased  to  be  representing  the 
submarine  force  by  completing  the 
2,500th  patrol  safely  and  reliably,”  said 
Cmdr.  Don  R.  England,  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo's  Blue  crew  commanding  officer. 

Vallejo,  which  ended  its  58th  patrol 
after  70  days,  is  a 425-foot  Lafayette- 
class  submarine  and  displaces  about 
7,000  tons.  It  has  a Blue  and  Gold  crew, 
each  consisting  of  approximately  140 
men. 

The  crews  alternate  to  keep  the  sub- 


marine almost  constantly  operational. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  Blue  crew 
returned  to  Charleston,  the  submarine’s 
home  port,  for  leave  and  refresher  train- 
ing, while  the  Gold  crew  manned  the 
ship. 

The  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  and  five  other 
FBM  submarines  are  assigned  to  Sub- 
marine Squadron  16.  Although  the  sub- 
marines are  homeported  in  Charleston, 
the  squadron  receives  administrative  and 
material  support  from  Kings  Bay  — the 
only  Trident  submarine  base  on  the  East 
Coast.  □ 

— Story  by  J02  Jodelle  Blankenship, 
NIRA  Det.  Four,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Blue  crew  brings  USS  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo  home  to  Kings  Bay  following 
its  history-making  patrol. 
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Coach! 

Story  and  photos  by  J02(SW)  Greg  Lewis 


His  round,  shaved  head  rests  atop  a 
neck  as  thick  as  a bull’s.  His  eyes  show 
kindness  but  also  hard  intensity.  His 
63-year-old  body  still  has  a fighter’s 
might,  straight  and  strong. 

A former  Navy  welterweight  cham- 
pion and  a retired  senior  chief  machin-  ' 
ist’s  mate,  K.J.  “Coach”  Johnson  has  i 
been  in  so  many  fights  that  he  can’t  re- 
member them  all. 

To  the  young  boxing  hopefuls  at  the 
Subic  Bay  Naval  Facility,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  Coach  is  the  man,  the  guy 
with  the  experience  to  turn  them  into 
boxers. 

Tap,  tap,  tap-tap-tap.  . . . Jump  ropes 
scrape  the  deck.  Bag  gloves  pound  with 
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rhythm  and  speed  into  the  heavy  bag. 
The  rope-jumpers’  sweating  bodies  dance 
in  cadence.  Tap,  tap,  tap-tap-tap.  . . . 

“Back  in  1939,  we  were  working  in  the 
laundry.  We  didn’t  have  the  money  to 
buy  gloves,  so  we  put  some  clothes  on 
our  hands.  Finally,  some  guys  said  to 
me:  “Why  don’t  you  get  in  the  ring?  You 
could  win!’‘ 

And  that  began  “Coach’s’’  boxing 
career. 

He’s  seen  a lot  of  fighting  — in  and 
out  of  the  ring:  three  wars  as  a sailor,  21 
years  as  a boxer,  26  years  as  a trainer, 
mixing  all  three  most  of  the  time. 

“When  I went  into  the  ring  the  first 
time,  I knocked  the  cat  out!  That’s  when 
I got  some  confidence  in  myself.  I really 
liked  it.” 

“Time!”  he  barks.  Two  Marines  head 
into  the  ring:  tough-muscle  guys  — all 
determination,  sinew  and  eagerness. 

“Just  don’t  get  mad,”  shouts  Coach. 
“Don’t  get  mad  ‘cause  that’s  when  you 
lose!’  ” 

The  Marines  nod,  “shake  it  out”  in 
their  corners  and  grin.  They’re  ready. 

Coach  calls  himself  “just  an  old  coun- 
try boy,”  born  in  St.  George,  South 
Carolina,  in  1923.  When  he  talks,  his 
square-set  jaw  relaxes,  as  he  warms  to  the 
conversation. 

“I  was  drafted  into  the  Navy  on 
November  15,  1943.  I liked  it.  I fell  in 
love  with  it!  Why,  I went  from  rags  to 
riches.  I was  making  $2.50  a week  on  the 
outside,  back  then,  working  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  When  I came  into  the  Navy  I 
made  $50  a month. 

“And  I wanted  to  fight  for  my  coun- 
try. I really  did!” 

He  leans  back,  with  a smile  full  of 
teeth,  a brow  full  of  canyons,  a face 
marked  with  lines  left  by  a thousand 
gloves.  But  in  that  easy,  friendly  face,  his 
eyes  seem  out  of  context,  strangely  sharp 
and  piercing  — clearly  business. 

Coach  Johnson  (left)  in  Subic  sweats, 
analyzes  fighters’  techniques  and  with 
ever-present  stopwatch  (above)  keeps 
tabs  on  time. 


“You  ask  me  about  the  fight  I 
remember  most?  Oh,  man!  A guy  named 
Grey.  I’ll  never  forget  him.  Boy,  don’t 
you  know,  that  fight  I’ll  o/ ways' remem- 
ber. And  it  was  a draw! 

“He  was  a Ship’s  Serviceman  2nd 
Class  on  the  USS  Canberra  (CG  2).  It 
was  1962.  We  were  on  the  same  ship,  and 
we  were  good  friends.  He  was  heavier, 
a heavyweight,  around  190. 1 was  147  at 
the  time. 

“My  left  hand  was  best.  Hooks  and 
jabs.  His  best  was  his  right,  a right  cross. 
I had  a nickname  for  the  guy.  “Pit 
Bull.”  The  more  you  hit  him,  the  more 
he  came  at  you.  Grey  was  as  tough  as  a 
ten-penny  nail. 

“We  went  three  rounds,  and  I swore 
I’d  never  fight  another  big  man  again. 
I was  sick  as  a dog.  Our  faces  were  bleed- 
ing, and  we  had  knots  all  over  our  heads. 

“Now,  that  was  a good  fight!” 

“Time!”  The  Marines  in  the  ring 
break  immediately  from  a rib-jarring 
clinch.  A million  drops  of  sweat  dance 
on  their  faces  and  drip  to  the  floor. 

“Watch  for  the  right  when  you  get  in 
close,”  yells  Coach. 


Eyes  turn  to  meet  eyes.  Corner  shuf- 
fles begin.  Thirty  seconds. 

Coach,  39  by  the  time  he  fought  Grey, 
had  already  held  the  championship  of  the 
First  Naval  District  at  Boston  in  1947  and 
the  championship  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
at  Norfolk  in  1948. 

“I  really  love  boxing,”  he  said.  “It 
keeps  you  in  good  shape,  gives  you  con- 
fidence in  yourself.  You  feel  different  — 
not  weak,  and  it  gives  you  a better 
outlook  on  life. 

“Once  you  get  your  body  up,  you 
want  to  take  care  of  it.  You’re  proud  of 
yourself.  The  more  guys  we  have  in  here 
training,  the  less  we  have  drinking  and 
doing  dope.” 

“Time!”  The  Marines  finish  in  a 
draw.  Muscles  are  strained  to  bursting, 
and  the  fire  has  not  left  the  fighters’  eyes. 
But  two  pairs  of  hands  reach  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  before  two  proud 
men  descend  from  the  ring. 

“Time!”  Coach  barks.  And  two  more 
men  prepare  to  meet  in  the  ring.D 

Lewis  is  assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet  Public 
Affairs  Representative,  Subic  Bay,  R.P. 
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What  do  Ronald  Reagan,  the  Washington  Red- 
skins and  14,000  sailors  have  in  common?  They  all 
call  Washington,  D.C.,  (at  least  temporarily),  home. 

The  President,  at  his  office  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  members  of  Congress  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Justices  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  approximately 
362,000  government  employees  clustered  in  literally 
hundreds  of  large  and  small  office  buildings,  all 
work  in  the  Washington  area.  Decisions  made  by 
these  people  in  this  city  can  affect  the  lives  of 
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millions  of  people  throughout  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world. 

“Stationed”  at  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  stadium, 
the  “ ’Skins,”  as  they  are  known  locally,  are  synony- 
mous with  Washington.  Everywhere  you  look,  the 
team’s  burgundy  and  gold  colors  flash  out  — 
bumper  stickers,  T-shirts,  posters,  billboards,  drink- 
ing glasses,  waste  paper  baskets.  Even  entire  cars  can 
be  seen  plastered  from  fender  to  fender  with  Red- 
skins stickers. 


The  sports-minded  sailor  will  enjoy  the  hours  of 
entertaining  football  debates  provided  by  Washing- 
tonians at  the  local  watering  hole. 

The  14,000  sailors  who  live  and  work  in  the  na- 
tion’s capital  come  from  around  the  world,  all 
ratings  and  all  officer  specialities,  bringing  to  the 
Washington  area  a wide  variety  of  work  experiences 
and  skills. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  Navy  Department 
and  a large  number  of  commands,  large  and  small. 
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Base  facilities  in  D.C. 


Duty  in  the  national  capital  region 
means  having  access  to  a multitude  of 
military  facilities  and  services. 

Your  choices  for  commissaries  and 
exchanges  include  Army:  (Ft.  Belvoir, 
Cameron  Station,  Ft.  McNair,  Ft. 
Meyer,  Vint  Hill  Farms,  Walter  Reed), 
Air  Force  (Andrews,  Bolling),  Marine 
(Henderson  Hall)  and  Navy  (Bethesda, 
Washington  Navy  Yard  - exchanges 
only)  A little  farther  out  from  the  city  are 
Army  (Ft.  Meade),  Marine  (Quantico), 
Navy  (Annapolis).  Medical  and  Dental 
facilities  include  some  of  the  best  the 
military  has  to  offer.  Besides  the  premier, 
full-service  hospitals  of  Bethesda  (Navy) 
and  Walter  Reed  (Army),  there  are  also 
the  general  hospitals  — Malcolm  Grow 
(Andrews  AFB)  and  DeWitt  (Ft.  Bel- 
voir). All  other  bases  and  facilities  offer 
medical  and  dental  clinics. 

The  retirement  community  of  the 
region  is  large  and  services  to  dependents 
can  sometimes  entail  long  waits  for 
scheduled  appointments. 

Continuing  your  education  is  not  a 
problem  when  assigned  to  Washington, 
D.C.  Excellent  universities,  and  two-  and 
four-year  colleges  are  located  in  metro- 
politan D.C.  and  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding communities.  Almost  all  of  the 
local  educational  institutions,  as  well  as 
numerous  out-of-area  campuses,  offer 
courses  at  military  bases  and  buildings. 


The  educational  offices  at  your  particular 
base  or  work  location  will  have  more 
complete  information  on  the  many  uni- 
versities in  the  area,  including  George 
Washington,  Catholic,  Howard,  Amer- 
ican, George  Mason,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  Maryland.  Community  colleges  are 
represented  by  Montgomery,  Northern 
Virginia,  Prince  George’s,  and  Charles 
County. 


Unemployment  is  not  a significant 
problem  in  the  area  at  this  time.  Spouses 
can  usually  find  employment  in  their 
field  of  expertise  although  some  profes-  || 
sional  opportunities  might  be  scarce  due 
to  a large  pool  of  qualified  applicants. 
Support  positions  are  more  easily  ob-  i 
tained  and  there  are  numerous  temporary 
employment  agencies,  if  part-time  or  an  j 
intermittent  work  schedule  is  desired.  □ j 


USO  in  Washington 


The  USO  can  be  found  around 
the  world,  lending  a helping  hand 
to  service  members  in  need.  The 
nation’s  capital,  which  has  one  of 
the  largest  concentration  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  the  world,  is 
no  exception. 

For  example:  if  you  would  like 
to  spend  the  evening  at  Washing- 
ton’s famous  Kennedy  Center  tak- 
ing in  a live  performance,  but  you 
fear  tickets  would  cost  too  much, 
the  USO  in  D.C.  could  be  your 
answer. 

The  USO’s  popular  Metro- 
politan Washington  ticket  program 
gives  free  tickets  to  active  duty 
service  members  and  their  depend- 
ents. These  tickets,  donated  pri- 


marily by  the  general  public,  are 
distributed  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  Call  (202)  842-5387 
for  more  information. 

Other  USO  programs  include: 
neighborhood  centers,  emergency 
assistance,  directions  to  base  ser- 
vices and  facilities,  children’s  pro- 
grams and  activities,  community 
newsletters,  maps,  brochures  and 
phone  lists. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  many 
services  that  USO  provides.  For 
more  information  on  these  or  any 
other  programs,  call  the  USO  at 
(202)  783-8117  or  write  USO  of 
Metropolitan  Washington,  601 
Indiana  Avenue,  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. □ 


The  nation’s  capital 


are  located  in  the  capital  area.  With  almost  all  of 
the  Navy’s  headquarters  of  bureaus  and  staffs  here, 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  brain  for  a Navy  octopus 
whose  tentacles  reach  out  across  the  world.  Wash- 
ington-based sailors  find  themselves  at  a global 
power  base  and  have  a direct  or  an  indirect  impact 
on  the  fleet,  national  defense  and  world  peace. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  area’s  active 
duty  sailors  work  in  either  the  Pentagon,  or  near- 
by, in  the  Navy  Annex  and  Crystal  City.  Among 
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Whether  it’s  the  National  Zoo,  the  Washington 
Monument  or  a ceremonial  color  guard,  there’s  a 
wide  variety  of  things  to  see  in  our  nation’s 
capital.  (Previous  page)  The  Capitol  at  night  is 
one  of  the  “must-sees”  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Other  things,  Crystal  City  houses  the  Personnel  Sup- 
port Detachment,  which  serves  all  active  duty  and 
reservist  personnel  in  Washington. 

A “must”  visit,  even  if  you’re  just  passing 
through  the  area,  is  the  Navy  Annex,  home  of  the 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Command.  NMPC  is 
where  you  can  find  your  detailer  and  personally  talk 
to  him  or  her  about  your  career  path.  And  it’s  where 
your  permanent  personnel  record  is  on  file.  If  you 
are  here,  take  the  time  to  read  this  microfiche  copy 
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of  your  records  in  person  and  make  sure  they  are 
accurate  and  up-to-date. 

Located  on  the  waterfront  in  southeast  Washing- 
ton is  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  headquarters  for 
Naval  District  Washington,  the  command  with  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  Navy  people  in  the 
Washington  area. 

Naval  Station  Anacostia,  just  across  the  Anacostia 
River  from  the  Yard,  serves  as  its  annex.  Several  sup- 
port activities  are  located  there,  including  NDW 
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will  travel 


Smithsonian 

museums 

• National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum traces  the  history  of  flight. 
The  most  popular  museum  in 
Washington. 

• National  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can History  displays  the  flag  that 
inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write 
the  national  anthem.  Contains  ex- 
tensive displays  of  American  indus- 
try and  culture. 

• National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  exhibits  stuffed  animals 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
skeletons  of  prehistoric  animals. 
The  mineral  and  gem  collection  is 
world-famous. 

• Smithsonian  Arts  and  Indus- 
tries Building  houses  a large  collec- 
tion of  machines  and  artifacts  from 
the  1800s. 

• The  Museum  of  African  Art 

offers  sculptures  and  other  art 
works  that  reflect  black  African 
culture.  It  also  displays  works  by 
black  American  artists. 

• National  Gallery  of  Art  boasts 
a world-famous  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  sculptures. 

• The  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  has  an  outstand- 
ing collection  of  modern  American 
works  of  art  housed  in  a distinctive 
circular  building. 

• The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  fea- 
tures one  of  the  world’s  finest  col- 
lections of  Oriental  art.D 


Boredom  is  not  a word  that  should 
enter  your  vocabulary  while  spending 
time  in  Washington,  D.C.  Outside  your 
doorstep  is  a world  filled  with  things  to 
do  and  see  — many  of  them  free.  An  in- 
vestment of  a little  time  and  energy  pays 
off  in  large  dividends  for  the  person  who 
is  looking  for  entertainment  or  edifica- 
tion. 

Since  entire  books  have  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  things  to  do  and  see  in 
the  District,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  at- 
tempt to  give  a complete  list  here.  This 
is  just  a “mini-list”  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  wide  variety  of  activities  available 
to  you. 

• Lincoln  Memorial  — a temple-like 
white  marble  monument  that  honors 
President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

• Mount  Vernon  — the  former  private 
estate  of  George  Washington,  an  ex- 
quisitely maintained  example  of  life  in 
the  18th  century. 

• National  Zoological  Park  — a beau- 
tiful zoo  containing  about  3,000  animals, 
including  the  famous  pandas  the  Chinese 
people  gave  the  U.S.  in  1972. 

• Pro  Sports  — Washington  is  the 
home  of  the  National  Football  League’s 
Washington  Redskins,  the  National 
Basketball  Association’s  Washington 
Bullets,  the  National  Hockey  League’s 


Washington  Capitals,  and  arena  football 
league’s.  Commandos. 

• John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  — some  of  the  very  finest 
dramatic  groups,  ballet  and  opera  com- 
panies from  all  over  the  world  perform 
here. 

• Georgetown  — a historic  and  fash- 
ionable neighborhood  that  features 
premier  dining,  shopping  and  late-night 
entertainment. 

• The  National  Mall  — a long,  nar- 
row parklike  expanse  of  lawn  and  tree- 
lined  paths  that  stretches  westward  from 
Capitol  Hill,  bordered  by  government  of- 
fice buildings  and  Smithsonian  mu- 
seums. The  Mall  provides  a vast  open 
space  in  the  midst  of  government  build- 
ings and  offers  a wide  variety  of  free  con- 
certs and  outdoor  activities. 

• United  States  Botanic  Gardens  — 
exhibits  of  more  than  10,000  kinds  of 
plants,  including  many  rare  species,  all 
in  a single  building  that  duplicates  every 
environment  from  desert  to  tropical  rain 
forest. 

• Capitol  Hill  — in  addition  to  the 
Capitol  building,  the  hill  also  is  home  to 
several  huge  government  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Supreme  Court  Building  and  office 
buildings  for  both  houses  of  Congress.  □ 


The  nation’s  capital 


Special  Services.  Anacostia,  formerly  a naval  air  sta- 
tion, is  now  the  ready  site  for  the  Marine  Corps 
Presidential  Helicopter  Squadron,  HMX-1. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  places  that  Navy  peo- 
ple can  be  found  working.  Sprinkled  throughout  the 
area  are  so  many  commands  and  offices  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  mention  them  all  here. 

But  duty  anywhere  in  the  Navy  is  usually  not  all 
work.  Certainly,  Washington,  D.C.  is  no  exception. 
Despite  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  nation’s  capital 
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for  its  off-duty  entertainment  and  activities. 

And  best  of  all,  a large  portion  of  the  city’s  activ- 
ities are  free.  Just  one  Smithsonian  museum  will 
more  than  fill  up  a rainy  Sunday.  Or  if  the  weather 
is  good,  a simple  stroll  through  one  of  Washington’s 
famous  parks  can  offer  more  entertainment  than  you 
may  have  thought  possible. 

Washington,  D.C.,  home  of  the  Smithsonians, 
offers  a wide  variety  of  museums.  For  example:  The 
National  Museum  of  American  Art  surveys  Amer- 
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National  Museum  of  American  Art  surveys  Amer- 
ican art  from  colonial  days  to  the  present;  The  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  includes  paintings  of  persons 
important  in  American  history  and  the  Renwick 
Gallery  exhibits  American  crafts  and  decorative  art. 
These  are  just  a couple  of  the  many  museums 
available  throughout  the  area.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  Smithsonian  Museums,  see  page  22. 

Although  a lot  of  the  activities  in  D.C.  are  fun 
for  the  whole  family,  there  will  times  when  you  want 
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From  Annapolis  to  Monticello,  Williamsburg  to  | 
the  Smithsonian’s  Natural  History  Museum,  the  i 
attractions  of  the  D.C.  area  are  endless.  I 


The  nation’s  capital 


Be  forewarned,  child  care  can  be  difficult  to  find, 
but  not  impossible.  Although  waiting  lists  are  not 
uncommon  for  the  more  popular  and  convenient 
facilities,  there  are  other  alternatives.  There  is  a 
growing  cottage  industry  of  individual  child  care 
providers.  And  most  areas  (Maryland  in  particular) 
require  care-givers  to  be  licensed  if  they  care  for 
more  than  a certain  number  of  children.  In  addi- 
tion, most  military  bases  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  offer  some  kind  of  day  care  facility. 
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One  last  thing  to  consider,  whether  going  to  work 
or  out  for  a day  of  fun,  is  parking.  Depending  on 
where  you  live  and  work,  parking  will  probably  be 
as  easy  as  finding  a needle  in  a haystack  — and  very 
expensive.  Either  plan  to  arrive  early,  before  the 
crowds,  or  use  the  Metro.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  where  you  want  to  be  on  this 
mass  transit  system. 

Most  of  the  activities  described  below  can  all  be 
reached  by  riding  the  Metro  Rail. 
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“The  Mall,”  as  it  is  known  to  locals,  is  a long, 
tree-lined  park  that  begins  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  runs  about  two  miles  to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
building.  Attractions  in  the  park  include  the  stately 
Lincoln  Memorial  (with  its  famous  reflecting  pond), 
the  soaring  Washington  Monument,  the  solemn 
Vietnam  Memorial,  the  elegant  Jefferson  Memorial 
and  the  ever-popular  Tidal  Basin,  an  in-city  lake  sur- 
rounded by  Japanese  cherry  trees,  and  a popular 
haunt  for  joggers,  bikers  and  photographers. 
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If  you  are  athletically  inclined,  the  Mall  offers  a 
wide  variety  of  sports  such  as  volleyball,  softball, 
lacrosse,  rugby  or  touch  football  depending  on  the 
season.  Many  of  these  games  are  pick-up  and  any- 
one can  join  in  the  fun. 

If  you  enjoy  sports,  but  more  from  the  spectator 
point  of  view,  polo  and  other  unusual  sports  are  also 
played  on  the  Mall  throughout  the  summer  months. 

In  addition  to  amateur  sports,  Washington  is 
home  to  several  professional  teams.  The  Washing- 
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On- and  off- 
base  housing 


For  many,  the  thought  of  duty  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  strikes  fear  right 
where  it  hurts  the  most  — in  the  pocket- 
book.  Yes,  the  Nation’s  capital  is  an  ex- 
i pensive  place  to  live  and  work,  but  not 
as  expensive  as  you  might  think. 

Your  largest  expense  will  be  housing. 
Rents  range  from  $450-$800  for  a single 
bedroom  apartment  to  $1,400  for  a 
house  in  the  suburbs,  but  a generous 
Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA),  40 
to  50  percent  more  than  the  standard 
; Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ), 

; goes  a long  way  towards  helping  out. 

In  addition,  government  quarters  are 
available  in  the  following  locations: 
I Bellevue  Navy  Housing,  Fort  Belvoir, 
: Bolling  Air  Force  Base  and  Andrews  Air 

j Force  Base. 

I The  wait  is  lengthy  so  waste  no  time 
j getting  your  name  on  the  waiting  list, 
i Applications  for  housing  may  be  sub- 
j mitted  any  time  following  receipt  of  per- 
; manent  change-of-station  orders.  Make 

c 

. your  application  for  family  housing  on 
I DD  Form  1746  and  submit  it  to:  Head- 
S quarters.  Naval  District  Washington, 
Family  Housing  Office,  Bldg.  #51, 
j Anacostia,  Washington,  D.C.  20374. 

For  those  planning  to  live  off  base, 
I large  selections  of  apartments,  town- 
I houses,  condos,  and  houses  are  available. 
S Most  landlords  require  a one-year  lease, 
1 a deposit  equal  to  the  monthly  rent  and 


usually  at  least  one  month’s  rent  in 
advance. 

Where  you  live  will  have  a big  impact 
on  the  amount  of  rent  you  pay.  Route 
495,  called  the  Beltway,  arcs  in  a large 
circle  around  the  District,  forming  a 
boundary  that  can  be  used  as  a dividing 
line.  Inside  the  beltway,  rentals  run  at 
least  $100  per  month  more  than  they  do 
outside  the  super  highway.  In  the  south- 
east quadrant  of  the  Beltway,  the  situa- 
tion may  be  reversed;  it  can  be  more  ex- 
pensive outside  495. 

Many  people  have  found  that  banding 
together  and  sharing  expenses  is  a good 
solution  to  the  high  cost.  Don’t  worry 
about  finding  a roommate;  not  only  will 
other  singles  currently  living  in  the  bar- 
racks be  looking  for  someone  to  share 
a place  with,  but  the  classifieds  are  filled 
with  people  looking  for  a roommate  to 
help  with  expenses.  A popular  tactic  that 
many  young  professionals  employ  here 
is  to  buy  a condo  or  a townhouse  and 
then  rent  out  a room  to  help  make  the 
monthly  payments. 

One  more  tip.  When  shopping  for  an 
apartment,  be  sure  to  find  out  if  utilities 
are  included  in  the  rent.  Washington, 
D.C.  is  a region  of  four  distinct  seasons. 
Running  your  heater  in  the  freezing  cold 
winter  and  air  conditioner  in  the  hot, 
muggy  summer  will  quickly  add  up  to  big 
bucks.  □ 


Commuting 

When  shopping  for  a house  or 
apartment,  keep  in  mind  that  com- 
muting in  D.C.  has  rightfully  been 
called  “a  nightmare.”  During  the 
three-hour  rush  hour,  almost  all  of 
the  major  highways  turn  into  large 
parking  lots. 

However,  a little  careful  plan- 
ning on  your  part  and  you  can 
avoid  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  traf- 
fic problems. 

D.C.,  northern  Virginia  and 
southern  Maryland  boast  a spec- 
tacular mass  transient  system. 

For  more  and  more  Washing- 
tonians, Metrorail  is  the  way  to 
go.  Each  work  day  approximately 
340,000  people  take  advantage  of 
Metrorail’ s 50  stations  to  beat  the 
traffic.  In  addition  to  the  trains, 
Metrorail  also  has  350  feeder  bus 
routes  reaching  out  to  areas  not 
near  a station. 

The  fares  depend  on  the  distance 
traveled  and  time  of  day.  During 
non-rush  hours,  the  trains  run 
every  15  minutes  and  are  less  ex- 
pensive than  they  are  during  the 
rush,  when  they  run  every  three 
minutes.  To  commute  to  and  from 
work  each  day  costs  approximate- 
ly $3  to  $5. 

Another  popular  solution  to 
beating  the  traffic  is  car  pooling. 
Throughout  the  region,  there  are 
several  High  Occupancy  Vehicle 
lanes  open  only  to  vehicles  carry- 
ing three  to  four  people  in  them.  □ 


ton  Redskins  are  so  popular  that  season  tickets  to 
I their  football  games  have  been  sold  out  for  more 
than  15  years.  Check  with  the  local  USO  and  recre- 
ation offices  for  special  deals  that  may  be  available 
to  active  duty  people. 

Washington  basketball  (in  the  form  of  the  NBA 
Bullets),  Hockey  (with  the  NHL  Capitals)  and  base- 
ball (via  the  nearby  American  League  Baltimore 
Orioles,  40  miles  up  the  road)  provide  a full  roster 
of  pro  sports.  Tickets  to  all  these  games  are  readily 
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available,  often  with  discounts  to  service  members. 

And  not  all  the  fun  has  to  mean  a trip  into  the 
city.  Historical  towns,  buildings,  battlefields  and 
birthplaces  can  be  found  in  abundance  throughout 
the  region.  And  both  Annapolis  and  Baltimore  are 
less  than  an  hour’s  drive  away. 

You  say  you  want  to  go  to  the  beach?  Just  take 
your  pick:  an  hour  to  the  east  is  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
where  military  people  can  enjoy  the  Navy  Recrea- 
tion Center,  Solomons,  Md.,  two  hours  more  are 
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Rehoboth  and  Dewey  Beaches  in  Delaware  and 
Ocean  City  in  Maryland  and  about  four  hours  to 
the  south  is  Virginia  Beach. 

Still  looking  for  something  to  do?  How  about 
giant  amusement  “theme”  parks:  Wild  World, 
King’s  Dominion,  Busch  Gardens,  or  a beautiful 
historical  village  — Colonial  Williamsburg?  Race 
tracks?  What  kind?  Funny  cars,  formulas,  stock, 
drag,  you  name  it.  How  about  horse  racing  — 
harness  or  thoroughbred?  The  famous  Pimlico  race 
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track,  site  of  the  Preakness  Stakes,  is  in  the  Balti- 
more suburbs.  If  that’s  not  enough,  there  is  sailing, 
antique  shopping,  snow-and  water-skiing,  antique 
shows,  fishing,  camping  — the  list  is  endless. 

In  addition,  many  sailors  are  also  actively  involved 
in  their  local  communities  — Boy  Scouts,  playing 
sports  in  community  leagues,  members  of  the  PTA 
and  volunteer  groups. 

If  after-hours  entertainment  is  your  bag,  then 
; Washington  is  your  kind  of  town.  From  Broadway 
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hits  playing  at  the  Kennedy  Center  to  local  com- 
munity dinner  theaters;  from  classic  operas  and 
ballets,  to  free  park  concerts  and  street  dancing; 
from  clubs  with  multi-level  dance  floors  and  flashing 
lights  to  small  corner  pubs;  and  from  five-star 
restaurants  to  corner  hot  dog  stands,  Washington, 
D.C.  has  it  all.D 


— Story  and  photos  by  JO  I Lynn  Jenkins 
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Crossing 
Hitler’s  moat 


Navy  assault  boat  units  on  the  Rhine 


In  March  and  April  1945,  the  Allied 
armies  stormed  across  the  Rhine  River 
and  entered  the  heart  of  Nazi  Germany 
sealing  the  fate  of  Hitler’s  Third  Reich. 
The  800-mile  Rhine  waterway,  rising  in 
eastern  Switzerland  and  flowing  north 
through  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
to  the  North  Sea,  was  the  “moat”  pro- 
tecting the  heartland  of  Germany  — 
Hitler’s  castle  keep.  But  in  that  late 
spring  of  ’45,  the  moat  was  crossed  and 
the  castle  walls  breached,  presaging  the 
collapse  of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
regimes  the  world  has  ever  known  and 
ending  the  Second  World  War  in 
Europe. 

Although  the  final  land  battles  of  the 
European  campaign  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  U.S.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy 
played  a vital  role  in  that  part  of  the  war. 

In  the  Allied  assault  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Navy  was  called  upon  to  ferry  troops  and 
equipment  of  the  U.S.  First,  Third  and 
Ninth  Armies,  components  of  the  U.S. 
12th  Army  Group  under  General  Omar 
Bradley,  across  the  river  and  to  lend 
whatever  support  they  could  during  the 
amphibious  operation. 

The  Navy’s  role  at  the  Rhine  was 
unique  in  that  it  was  the  first  time  in 
history  that  it  had  been  called  upon  to 
support  the  Army  in  an  inland  river 

The  Adolph  Hitler  bridge  is  left  blown 
in  two  in  the  wake  of  the  German 
retreat  across  the  Rhine. 


transit.  The  Navy  “bluejackets”  were 
200  miles  from  the  nearest  ocean  when 
they  made  their  historic  Rhine  crossing. 

The  call  for  Navy  assistance  went  out 
in  September  1944.  Hitler’s  legions  were 
reeling  under  the  relentless  Allied  drive 
through  France  and  on  into  Belgium. 
Harried,  battered  and  bloodied,  the  Ger- 
man armies  were  being  pushed  back  to 
their  own  border  and  that  last  line  of 
defense  protecting  the  German  heartland 
— the  Siegfried  Line.  This  defensive  bar- 
rier of  concrete  and  steel  extended  for 
400  miles  along  Germany’s  western  fron- 
tier, with  the  Rhine  River  posing  the 
major  natural  barrier.  Its  east  and  west 
banks  were  separated  in  places  by  300 
yards  of  deep,  swiftly  flowing  waters  — 
a long  haul  for  an  attacker  who  is  getting 
shot  at. 

Allied  leaders  knew  that  it  was  just  a 
matter  of  time  before  their  forces  would 
reach  the  Rhine.  They  anticipated  that 
the  Germans  would  blow  all  the  bridges 
spanning  the  river  and  that  a waterborne 
assault  would  be  necessary. 

Although  the  U.S.  Army  had  its  own 
assault  and  utility  craft,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  these  boats  would  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  river’s  strong  eight-knot 
current.  But  Navy  LCMs  and  LCVPs 
were  able  to  handle  10-  and  1 1-knot  cur- 
rents without  difficulty.  Also,  the  design 
of  these  two  types  of  craft,  with  their 
bow  ramps,  was  ideal  for  quick  on-load 
and  off-load  of  vehicles  and  personnel. 


The  LCMs  were  able  to  land  30-ton 
medium  tanks  and  smaller  vehicles  onto 
a beach,  and  were  capable  of  carrying 
60,000  pounds  of  cargo  or  60  troops  and 
all  their  gear.  Each  LCM  was  50  feet  in 
length,  14  feet  at  the  beam  and  had  a top 
speed  of  1 1 knots.  They  were  protected 
by  two  .50-caliber  machine  guns. 

The  smaller  LCVPs  had  the  capacity 
to  carry  36  troops  or  a 6,000  pound  vehi- 
cle or  8,100  pounds  of  cargo.  This  craft 
was  36  feet  long  and  had  a 10-foot  beam. 
It  had  a maximum  speed  of  nine  knots 
and  carried  two  .30-caliber  machine  guns 
to  cover  itself.  Though  smaller  and 
slower  than  the  LCM,  the  LCVP  held 
one  advantage:  it  had  the  steering  con- 
trol and  gunner’s  cockpits  in  the  hold. 
On  the  LCM,  the  cockpit  was  located  aft 
in  the  open,  directly  over  the  engines. 

Thus,  with  the  equipment  and  ex- 
perience for  the  job,  the  Navy  was  or- 
dered to  draw  up  a plan  whereby  the 
LCMs  and  LCVPs  and  their  crews  would 
be  ready  to  shuttle  reinforcements  and 
equipment  across  the  Rhine  once  initial 
assault  forces  had  secured  a hold  on  the 
enemy’s  side  of  the  river.  This  plan, 
codenamed  “Delaware”  called  for  the 
organization  of  five  LCVP  task  units, 
each  unit  comprised  of  24  LCVPs  man- 
ned by  12  officers  and  205  enlisted  men. 
The  crews  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  there  was  plenty  of  that. 
Many  of  the  sailors,  some  of  whom  were 
not  even  old  enough  to  vote,  had  already 
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seen  action  in  amphibious  landings  in 
North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy  and  the  Norm- 
andy coast  of  France. 

The  units  were  organized  in  England. 
In  November,  three  of  them  were  sent  to 
sites  in  Belgium  and  France  for  training. 
Of  the  remaining  units,  one  was  assigned 
to  Le  Havre  in  France  as  a replacement 
and  spare  parts  group,  and  one  remained 
in  England  in  reserve.  LCM  units  were 
added  later  to  carry  the  Army’s  heavy 
weapons  and  tanks  across  the  river. 

The  three  forward  units  sent  to  Bel- 
gium and  France  were  under  the  opera- 
tional command  of  Cmdr.  William 
Whiteside.  Designated  as  Naval  Units 
One,  Two  and  Three,  they  were  assigned 
to  the  First,  Third  and  Ninth  Armies, 
respectively. 

The  advance  units  were  sent  at  night 
as  inconspicuously  as  possible  by  LSTs, 
across  the  North  Sea  to  Belgium  and 
France.  The  unit  assigned  to  General 
George  S.  Patton’s  Third  Army  had  to 
make  a 300-mile  overland  journey  from 
Le  Harve  before  reaching  their  training 
site  on  the  Moselle  River. 

Hauled  by  Army  trailer  trucks,  the 
landing  craft  arrived  in  the  Third  Army 
sector  decorated  with  telephone  wires, 
treetops  and  bits  and  pieces  of  French 
homes.  Fifty-foot  long,  14-foot  wide, 
1 0-foot  high  LCMs  on  trailer  trucks  were 
less  than  gentle  in  trying  to  negotiate  the 
narrow,  shell-pocked  and  sometimes 
twisting  streets  of  French  villages. 

According  to  one  source,  when  the 
sailors  arrived  in  Belgium,  clad  in  regula- 
tion bell  bottom  dungarees,  a surprised 
U.S.  infantryman  asked  one  of  the 
sailors  what  the  hell  the  Navy  was  doing 
so  far  away  from  the  ocean?  “We’re 
going  to  take  you  landlubbers  across  the 
Rhine!’’  came  the  cocky  reply. 

In  order  to  keep  the  preparations  for 
the  amphibious  assault  under  wraps  as 
much  as  possible,  the  sailors  had  to  trade 
in  their  blue  dungarees  for  the  brown  of 
the  infantry  field  uniforms.  They  were 
issued  rifles  and  small  arms  and  had  to 
rid  themselves  of  all  Navy  insignia.  Hel- 
mets replaced  white  hats  and  combat 


boots  were  de  rigueur  in  footwear,  re- 
placing the  regulation  shined  black  shoes. 
Even  the  blue-gray  Navy  landing  craft 
were  given  a fresh  coat  of  olive  drab 
paint. 

The  sailors  were  quartered  in  tents  and 
were  furnished  with  cots,  though  there 
were  exceptions.  For  one  boat  unit  as- 
signed to  the  Third  Army  in  France,  an 
old  French  cavalry  barracks  became 
home  away  from  home.  The  barracks 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  German 
troops  and  during  their  tenancy,  they  had 
named  the  barracks  “Adolf  Hitler 
Kaserne’’  and  had  a sign  to  that  effect 
hanging  over  the  entrance.  When  the 
Navy  took  over,  the  sailors  took  this  as 
a personal  affront  and  immediately  rip- 
ped that  sign  down  and  re-christened 
their  new  home  “USS  Blood  and  Guts’’ 
after  the  flamboyant  commander  of  the 
Third  Army,  and  their  new  boss.  General 
Patton. 

The  advance  amphibious  units  train- 
ed on  the  Meuse  River  in  Belgium  and 
the  Moselle  River  in  France.  These  two 
rivers  offered  similar  conditions  the  units 
would  face  on  the  Rhine.  For  five 
months  the  Navy  crews  trained  with  the 
Army  combat  engineers  with  whom  they 
would  work  very  closely  during  the 
crossings. 

Not  only  would  the  Navy  be  shuttling 
men  and  equipment  across  the  Rhine, 
they  would  also  be  assisting  the  engineers 
in  constructing  pontoon  and  Treadway 
bridges.  LCVPs  and  LCMs  were  ex- 
cellent vehicles  for  towing  bridge  sections 
to  crossing  sites.  The  Navy  craft  could 
also  hold  the  sections  in  place  while  the 
engineers  secured  the  anchors. 

During  training,  the  sailors  had  to  con- 
tend with  a number  of  problems  in  us- 
ing landing  craft  designed  for  salt  water 
now  operating  in  fresh  water. 

The  winter  of  ’44-’45  was  a tough  one 
as  troops  faced  continuous  snow  or  rain. 
Mud,  silt  and  ice  posed  major  headaches. 
“Mainly  they  fought  mud’’  said  Navy 
Lt.  Loring  Merwin,  a press  relations 
officer  assigned  to  Unit  One.  “Mud  that 
bogged  down  their  cranes  and  launching 
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equipment,  mud  that  mired  their  trucks 
and  oozed  about  their  ankles.  ...” 

Boat  Unit  Two,  training  on  the 
Moselle  River,  had  quite  a difficult  time 
because  of  heavy  flooding.  On  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Lt.Cmdr.  William  Leide, 
commanding  officer  of  Unit  Two,  re- 
lated that  the  river  had  risen  so  high  that 
the  landing  craft  were  actually  sitting  on 
a country  road.  But  later  that  afternoon, 
all  24  of  the  boats  under  his  command 
broke  their  moorings  and  started  heading 
down  the  river  when  the  flood  waters 
began  receding. 

According  to  Leide,  “An  officer  and 
his  entire  boat  division  had  been  placed 
on  day-and-night  duty  to  watch  over  the 
boats.  The  river  fell  rapidly  and  this 
officer,  Ens.  W.  H.  Klein  and  his  enlisted 
men,  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  the 
escaped  craft,  started  them  down  the 
river.  ...” 

Ens.  Klein  and  his  men  were  doing 
well  until  they  came  to  a waterfall.  At 
this  juncture,  all  hands  abandoned  ship 
as  20  of  the  24  craft  headed  over  the  falls 
with  Ens.  Klein  right  along  with  them, 
having  failed  to  make  it  to  shore  after 
jumping  from  his  boat.  Fortunately, 
after  going  over  the  falls  “without  a bar- 
rel” as  Leide  put  it,  Klein  was  saved  by 
two  Frenchmen. 

By  midnight,  all  the  craft  had  been 
retrieved,  with  only  seven  being  serious- 
ly damaged.  These  seven  LCVPs  were 
found,  according  to  Leide,  sitting  high 
and  dry  in  a meadow.  He  said,  “It  was 
a strange  sight  to  see  cows  and  goats 
grazing  under  the  bow  of  a Navy  assault 
boat.” 

The  ice  too  was  especially  bothersome, 
requiring  the  crews  to  place  ice  guards  on 
the  boats’  screws.  Also,  the  cold  weather 
complicated  the  operation  of  the  cooling 
systems  on  the  landing  craft.  These  sys- 
tems were  designed  for  salt  water  and  salt 


A Navy  LCM  (above)  is  hauled  through 
a Dutch  village  while  on  its  way  to  the 
Rhine,  (below)  An  Army  tank  prepares 
to  go  aboard  a waiting  LCM  for  its  trip 
across  the  Rhine. 
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water  freezes  at  a lower  temperature  than 
fresh.  But  in  France,  Belgium  and  later 
in  Germany,  fresh  water  was  being 
pumped  through  the  cooling  systems, 
and,  sure  enough,  they  froze. 

In  addition  to  these  nagging  problems, 
learning  new  techniques  in  handling  their 
landing  craft  on  a river  was  another 
obstacle  the  sailors  had  to  overcome. 
Unlike  the  amphibious  assaults  they  were 
used  to,  where  they  charged  into  the 
beach  with  tidal  currents  behind  them  to 
land  their  cargoes  on  flat  sandy  beaches, 
on  the  Rhine  the  boat  crews  would  have 
to  maneuver  against  a strong,  swift  and 
tricky  sidewise  current  and  try  to  beach 
their  craft  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
possible  on  the  rough,  broken,  steep  ter- 
rain that  made  up  the  German-held  east 
bank. 

Thus  for  the  Navy-Army  amphibious 
teams  there  was  little  respite  from  the 
continual  grind  of  training:  Load,  launch 
and  unload,  and  then  load,  launch  and 
unload  again.  And  all  this  was  done 
while  sailors  helped  to  train  Army  foot 
soldiers  in  handling  the  smaller  paddle 
boats  that  would  take  the  initial  spear- 
heading forces  across  the  river. 

The  Navy  practiced  carrying  every 
type  of  gun  and  every  type  of  vehicle 
from  jeeps  and  command  cars  to  tanks 
and  bulldozers  across  the  rivers  and  back 
again  to  make  sure  there  would  be  no 
problems  during  the  big  push  at  the 
Rhine.  The  landing  craft  were  also  fit- 
ted out  for  litter  bearer  duty,  each  one 
capable  of  carrying  14  casualties  per  trip. 

Living  and  looking  like  soldiers,  the 
sailors  soon  began  to  talk  like  Army  men 
and  vice  versa.  Sailors  began  referring  to 
“heads  and  quarterdecks”  as  “latrines 
and  command  posts”  while  the  soldiers 
no  longer  called  a floor  a floor.  It 
became  a “deck”  and  they  never  climb- 
ed upstairs  anymore.  They  now  went 
“topside.” 

Although  the  sailors  did  a considerable 
amount  of  complaining  while  adjusting 
to  the  harsh  life  of  the  foot  soldier,  most 
of  the  grousing  was  done  in  good  humor, 
except  when  it  came  to  chow.  The  sailor- 
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turned  infantryman  didn’t  particularly 
care  for  the  soldier’s  normal  bill-of-fare, 
which  consisted  of  C and  K rations.  It 
wasn’t  unusual  for  the  sailors  to  send  out 
a special  patrol  to  reconnoiter  the  nearest 
Navy  advance  base  in  hopes  of  liberating 
and  returning  with  what  they  called 
“good  Navy  chow.” 

Being  up  with  the  infantry  also  meant 
being  in  the  line  of  fire  from  German 
snipers,  artillery  and  planes.  Whether 
facing  enemy  harassment  fire  or  direct 
attacks,  the  sailors  were,  from  time  to 
time,  reminded  by  the  Germans  that  the 
war  wasn’t  over  yet  and  the  proverbial 
light  the  Allies  were  seeing  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  could  still  be  a freight  train. 

Army  Sgt.  Ed  Cunningham,  a cor- 
respondent for  the  famed  World  War  II 
Army  weekly,  Yank  magazine,  recorded 
one  incident  of  a Navy  man  who  found 
himself  under  fire.  According  to  Cunn- 
ingham, a Chief  Machinist  Mate  by  the 
name  of  James  Trammell  of  Beaumont, 
Texas  was  in  the  town  of  Aachen,  Ger- 
many, just  west  of  the  Rhine,  looking  for 
spare  parts  for  the  boats  in  his  unit. 
When,  the  Germans  started  shelling  the 
town.  Trammell  took  cover  under  a jeep. 
As  he  lay  there,  one  of  the  88mm  shells 
slammed  into  the  earth  near  his  hiding 
place  and  a piece  of  shrapnel  hit  him  in 
the  hand.  For  this  wound,  he  was  later 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 

But  Chief  Trammell  felt  that  such  a 
minor  injury  hardly  merited  such  a dec- 
oration. He  held  onto  it  however,  until 
the  day  he  found  someone  he  felt  was 
more  deserving.  This  “someone”  was  a 
little  Belgian  girl  who  had  been  badly 
hurt  when  a German  “buzz  bomb”  V-1 
missile  hit  her  home.  Trammell  gave  her 
his  Purple  Heart. 

As  the  training  progressed  for  the 
Rhine  assault,  the  oft  spoken  words,  “It 
won’t  be  long  now”  seemed  to  be  on 
everyone’s  lips  as  the  Allies  continued  to 
push  the  German  armies  steadily  back 
toward  the  Fatherland.  But  though 
harassed  and  bending  under  pressure,  the 
Germans  were  still  far  from  being  de- 
feated. On  December  16,  1944,  Hitler 


launched  24  divisions,  10  of  which  were 
the  feared  Panzer  armored  units,  against 
the  Allied  lines  in  the  Ardennes,  in  a sur- 
prise offensive  calculated  to  split  the 
American  and  British  armies.  And  right 
in  the  middle  of  this  offensive,  later 
dubbed  “The  Battle  of  the  Bulge,”  was 
Navy  Boat  Unit  One,  assigned  to  the 
First  Army  and  under  the  command  of 
Navy  Lt.  Wilton  Wenker. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  offensive, 
German  attackers  sent  American  units 
reeling  back  in  confusion  under  the  unex- 
pected and  punishing  assault.  Sailors, 
along  with  their  landing  craft,  were  forc- 
ed to  evacuate  their  positions  and  fall 
back  with  the  soldiers.  At  one  point,  six 
boat  crews  of  Unit  One,  training  in  the 
Ardennes  area,  found  themselves  right  in 
the  eye  of  the  storm  with  the  Germans 
only  1 1 miles  away.  However,  the  crews 
made  it  out  and  eventually  rejoined  the 
rest  of  their  outfit,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  evacuate  to  Waremme,  Bel- 
gium, 100  miles  to  the  rear. 

In  retreating  from  the  German 
onslaught,  the  sailors  found  themselves 
living  like  vagrants  and  it  seemed  that 
they  never  stayed  in  the  same  place  two 
nights  running.  They  were  billeted  in  a 
bombed-out  factory,  a town  hall,  a 
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movie  theater,  a restaurant,  a grammar 
school  and  on  some  occasions  in  private 
homes. 

Contingency  plans  were  drawn  up  that 
called  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  land- 
ing craft  should  the  German  break- 
through succeed  and  a unit  found  itself 
surrounded.  Adopting  what  they  called 
the  “scorched  sea”  plan,  commanders 
detailed  how,  in  an  emergency  all  the 
boats  could  be  destroyed.  The  LCVPs, 
made  of  plywood,  would  be  drenched 
with  gasoline  and  put  to  the  torch.  The 
steel-hulled  LCMs  would  be  gutted  by 
fire  and  then  sunk. 

But  due  to  major  German  tactical  er- 
rors and  lack  of  fuel  to  feed  their 
Panzers,  the  enemy  attack  ground  to  a 
halt  shortly  after  Christmas.  This  ena- 
bled the  staggering  Allies  to  recover  their 
balance  and  begin  a counterattack.  By 
the  middle  of  January,  all  the  gains  made 
by  the  Germans  in  their  Ardennes  offen- 
sive had  been  eliminated.  The  momen- 
tum of  the  renewed  Allied  drive  was  such 
that  by  the  end  of  February  1945,  the 
supposedly  invulnerable  Siegfried  Line 
was  cracked  and  Allied  soldiers  were 
standing  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

The  first  boat  unit  to  see  action  at  the 
Rhine  was  Boat  Unit  One.  On  the  night 
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of  March  7,  the  unit  was  called  at  its 
training  area  in  the  Ardennes  sector  and 
ordered  to  get  to  the  Rhine  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  call  came  just  after  units 
of  the  Ninth  Armored  Division  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Courtney  Hodges’  U.S.  First  Army 
captured  the  Ludendorf  bridge  at 
Remagen.  The  Ninth  came  upon  the 
bridge  so  suddenly  that  the  surprised 
Germans  didn’t  have  time  to  destroy  it. 
This  proved  to  be  the  only  bridge,  along 
the  entire  river,  not  blown  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

It  took  four  days  for  the  Army  con- 
voys hauling  the  landing  craft  to  reach 
the  Rhine  because  of  the  narrow,  blasted- 
out  roads  that  were  constantly  congested 
with  troops,  armor  and  supply  vehicles, 
all  trying  to  get  to  the  river.  The  situa- 
tion was  described  as  “nightmarish.” 

While  passing  through  a German  vil- 
lage, the  convoy  encountered  one  street 
so  narrow  that  there  was  no  way  the 
trucks  carrying  huge  LCMs  could  make 
a particular  turn;  a house  sitting  on  the 
street  corner,  completely  blocked  the 
way.  There  was  no  alternate  route  that 
could  be  taken  and  the  house  was  hold- 
ing up  the  whole  convoy.  Thus,  the 
Army  convoy  officer,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  Navy  crews,  politely 


U.S.  Third  Army  troops  cross  the 
Rhine  at  St.  Goar  as  Gis  on  near 
shore  give  cover  against  snipers. 

knocked  on  the  front  door  of  the  house. 

When  the  owner  answered,  the  Army 
officer,  who  could  speak  enough  Ger- 
man to  get  by,  said  courteously,  “How 
do  you  do?  I just  came  to  tell  you  that 
you  will  have  to  evacuate  immediately. 
We  gotta  blow  up  your  house.”  Shortly 
thereafter,  a healthy  charge  of  dynamite 
and  a bulldozer  allowed  the  Navy  to  con- 
tinue on  its  way. 

On  March  11,  Unit  One  reached  the 
Rhine  near  Remagen  at  Bad  Neuenahr 
and  launched  the  first  10  of  a total  of  24 
boats  that  would,  by  March  15,  be  cruis- 
ing up  and  down  a 35-mile  stretch  of 
river  above  Bonn. 

For  several  days  the  Ludendorf  Bridge 
at  Remagen  was  used  by  U.S.  forces, 
before  it  collapsed  from  German  air  and 
artillery  bombardment.  The  Navy  boats 
helped  the  Army  engineers  construct 
pontoon  and  Treadway  bridges  that  were 
needed  to  ease  the  traffic  load  from  the 
bridge. 

When  the  first  boats  arrived  at 
Remagen,  they  were  immediately  put  to 
work  helping  the  engineers  get  a 1 ,200- 
foot  pontoon  bridge  across  the  river. 
Although  two-thirds  of  the  river  had 
already  been  spanned  by  the  time  the 
boats  were  on  the  scene,  a 6-knot  cur- 
rent on  the  east  side  (the  enemy  side)  was 
causing  a problem. 

To  help  out,  the  Navy  had  the  first 
LCVP  in  the  water  tow  pontoons  over 
to  the  far  side  of  the  river  so  that  the 
engineers  could  complete  the  bridge. 
However,  just  after  the  last  sections  were 
put  in  place  the  strong  current  overcame 
the  weak  anchors  and  the  bridge  broke 
loose  and  swung  back  in  an  arc  down 
river.  Two  LCVPs  rushed  in  and,  shov- 
ing themselves  upstream  against  the  loose 
end  of  the  span,  they  straightened  the 
bridge  out  and  for  the  next  two  days  held 
it  in  place  until  the  engineers  tightened 
it  down.  This  was  an  especially  difficult 
job  since  it  was  done  under  heavy  Ger- 
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man  artillery  bombardment. 

With  this  first  bridge  complete,  Boat 
Unit  One  went  on  to  ferry  troops,  guns 
and  equipment  of  the  U.S.  1st,  2nd  and 
59th  Divisions  across  the  river  at  points 
designated  by  the  Army. 

It  was  almost  like  Old  Home  Day  for 
a few  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers.  While 
carrying  units  of  the  1st  Infantry  (known 
as  the  “Big  Red  One”)  to  the  east  bank, 
some  of  the  boat  crewmen  recognized 
certain  Big  Red  One  soldiers  they  had 
carried  into  Normandy  on  D-Day  near- 
ly a year  before. 

According  to  Lt.j.g.  F.B.  Eby,  Boat 
Unit  One’s  executive  officer,  the  sailors 
were  also  called  upon  to  patrol  the  up- 
stream end  of  the  bridgehead,  day  and 
night.  As  he  described  it,  “On  the  night 
patrol,  we  had  one  boat  whose  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  drop  depth  charges  at  inter- 
vals of  about  two  minutes,  just  to  com- 
bat (enemy)  swimmers  who  were  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  bridges  which 
had  been  built  by  the  First  Army” 

Eby  added,  “We  were  twice  successful 
in  bringing  swimmers  — so-called  human 
torpedoes  — to  the  surface  and  forcing 
them  ashore  into  Army  custody.”  This 
patrolling  for  saboteurs  would  become 
common  practice  for  all  the  Navy’s  boat 
units  during  the  Rhine  crossings. 

These  patrols  were  often  carried  out 
amidst  enemy  gunfire  from  both  artillery 
and  aircraft.  On  one  of  the  day  patrols 
near  Ludendorf  Bridge,  19-year-old  Sea- 
man First  Class  Calvin  Davenport,  man- 
ning the  .30  caliber  machine  guns  on  his 
LCVP,  shot  down  a Focke-Wulf  190,  as 
the  German  fighter  plane  swooped  in  to 
strafe  the  bridge. 

On  March  17,  when  the  Ludendorf 
Bridge  finally  collapsed,  the  floating 
debris  posed  a threat  to  the  pontoon  and 
Treadway  bridges  downstream.  To  help 
prevent  or  at  least  minimize  the  damage, 
some  of  the  boats  not  on  patrol  or  fer- 
rying troops  were  used  to  collect  the 
debris  and  divert  it  away  from  the  spans. 
It  was  a tough  job  and  the  boat  crews 
did  the  best  they  could.  Although  the 
bridges  were  damaged,  the  boats  were 
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credited  with  saving  one  bridge  from  be- 
ing totally  destroyed  and  carried  away. 

When  the  debris  was  heaviest,  one  of 
the  large  pontoon  bridges  started  to 
break  away  in  the  powerful  current. 
Three  of  the  landing  craft  headed  for  the 
bridge  and  put  their  bows  against  it,  go- 
ing at  full  speed.  For  the  next  18  hours 
they  held  the  bridge  against  the  surging 
Rhine  until  stronger  anchors  could  be 
secured  by  the  engineers. 

On  the  day  the  Ludendorf  Bridge  col- 
lapsed, six  LCVPs  continued  to  ferry 
troops  across  the  Rhine  amidst  the 
floating  wreckage.  By  the  end  of  the  day 
they  had  put  2,500  Allied  troops  on  the 
enemy  shore.  In  all,  by  March  27,  Boat 
Unit  One  had  ferried  14,000  soldiers  and 
400  trucks  across  the  Rhine  and  had 
evacuated  several  hundred  wounded 
men. 

The  sailors  of  Boat  Unit  Two,  com- 
manded by  Lt.  Cmdr.  Leide,  went  into 
action  on  March  22,  when  they  arrived 
at  Patton’s  Third  Army  sector  of  the 
Rhine  near  Oppenheim,  after  being 
alerted  two  days  earlier  at  their  training 
area  in  Toul,  France. 

At  Oppenheim,  Unit  Two  supported 
the  U.S.  5th  Division  as  it  crossed  the 
river.  After  the  initial  bridgehead  was 
established  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
March  23,  the  boats  of  Unit  Two,  under 
heavy  artillery  fire  and  bombing  and 
strafing  attacks  by  the  Luftwaffe,  man- 
aged, over  the  next  72  hours,  to  get  onto 
the  far  shore  nearly  15,(KX)  men  and  an 
assortment  of  1200  vehicles  ranging  from 
jeeps  to  tanks.  On  the  return  trips,  the 
boats  brought  back  German  prisoners 
and  wounded  GIs.  Boat  Unit  Two  sailors 
also  helped  the  engineers  build  bridges 
and  pushed  pontoon  barges  loaded  with 
tanks  to  the  enemy  shore. 

By  March  26,  the  Oppenheim  bridge- 
head had  been  secured,  but  there  would 
be  little  rest  for  the  boats  and  crews  of 
Unit  Two.  Already,  boat  detachments 
had  been  sent  to  support  three  other 
Third  Army  crossings  that  would  take 
place  at  Boppard,  Oberwessel  and 
Mainz. 


On  the  night  of  March  25-26,  at  Bop- 
pard, the  Navy  assisted  the  U.S.  87th 
Division  in  crossing  what  was  known  as 
the  Rhine  Gorge,  10  miles  upstream  from 
Coblenz.  In  this  crossing,  the  boats  of 
Unit  Two  made  nine  round  trips  every 
hour  until  5,000  men  and  400  vehicles 
were  landed  on  the  east  bank. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  26,  10 
miles  further  upstream  at  Oberwessel,  the 
U.S.  89th  Division  made  its  crossing. 
Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Unit  Two’s  boats, 
the  89th  assault  troops  were  being  ferried 
across  the  river  in  small  Army  boats  and 
a fleet  of  10  DUKW  assault  boats.  This 
made  for  extremely  slow  going  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Navy  LCVPs  and  LCMs. 

One  of  the  89th’s  engineers  was  quite 
impressed  with  the  Navy  support.  He 
recalled  that  once  the  six  LCMs  and  six 
LCVPs  of  Unit  Two  arrived  on  the 
scene,  “the  entire  complexion  of  the  pic- 
ture changed  . . . they  passed  troops  and 
equipment  over  the  river  at  such  a rate, 
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that  within  48  hours  nearly  an  entire  divi- 
sion with  all  its  vehicles  and  equipment 
had  been  carried  over.” 

At  the  Mainz  crossing  on  the  night  of 
March  28,  12  LCVPs  and  six  LCMs  of 
Unit  Two  were  assigned  to  support  the 
U.S.  80th  Division.  Of  the  four  crossings 
involving  Unit  Two,  this  was  considered 
to  be  the  toughest.  Although  German  ar- 
tillery had  been  faced  in  the  previous 
crossings,  it  had  mostly  been  harassment 
fire,  albeit  no  less  dangerous  if  you  were 
in  the  middle  of  it.  But  at  Mainz,  the 
German  gunners  got  serious. 

The  80th’s  initial  assault  troops,  man- 
ning 20  small  paddle  boats,  were  nearly 
wiped  out  trying  to  get  across  the  river. 
Seeing  the  danger,  the  Army  officer  in 
charge  decided  to  halt  the  crossing.  But 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  Navy 
didn’t  get  the  word  and  at  a point  500 
yards  from  the  initial  assault  line.  Ensign 
Oscar  Miller,  Unit  Two’s  boat  officer, 
sent  his  first  LCVP  across  the  Rhine  to 


the  enemy  shore.  The  boat  made  it  un- 
touched! 

When  the  80th  Division  commanders 
got  wind  of  this,  they  sent  their  troops 
straight  to  the  Navy  and  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  Boat  Unit  Two 
ferried  troops  to  the  other  side.  By  the 
time  the  Germans  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening, it  was  too  late  and  a bridgehead 
was  established.  And  though  their  artil- 
lery opened  up  and  threw  everything  they 
could  at  the  invaders,  the  bridgehead 
held  firm  and  not  one  Navy  landing  craft 
was  hit  as  they  scurried  back  and  forth 
across  the  Rhine. 

With  the  bridgehead  secured.  Unit 
Two  continued  to  reinforce  the  assault 
troops  and  detached  boats  to  help  the 
engineers  put  a Treadway  bridge  across 
the  river  at  the  point  first  used  by  Ens. 
Miller.  It  was  estimated  by  Lt.Cmdr. 
Leide  that  boats  of  Unit  Two  took 
10,000  soldiers  and  1,100  vehicles  across 
the  river  at  Mainz. 


In  the  Third  Army’s  official  report  of 
the  Rhine  crossings,  high  praise  was 
heaped  upon  the  Navy  and  especially 
Unit  Two.  The  report  stated  in  part, 
“The  Navy  again  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  be  most  useful  and  effective  in  a cross- 
ing operation.  . . . Soon  after  the  naval 
craft  hit  the  water,  they  poured  over  such 
a continual  stream  of  troops,  vehicles 
and  tank  destroyers  in  the  early  crucial 
hours,  that  the  enemy  artillery  was  si- 
lenced, and  further  ferrying  and  bridg- 
ing was  able  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ference.” 

General  Patton,  commanding  Third 
Army,  sent  the  following  commendation 
to  Lt.  Cmdr.  Leide: 

“Please  accept  for  yourself  and  pass 
on  to  the  officers  and  men  of  your  com- 
mand the  sincere  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration of  all  the  elements  of  the  Third 
U.S.  Army  for  the  superior  work  accom- 
plished by  your  unit  in  Third  Army 
assault  crossings  of  the  Rhine  River.” 

Patton  went  to  summarize  the  Navy’s 
accomplishments . 

“During  the  period  from  19  March  to 
31  March,  1945,  U.S.  Naval  Unit  Num- 
ber Two  assisted  in  four  assault  crossings 
of  the  Rhine  River  by  Third  Army.  The 
first  crossing  was  made  on  22  March, 
1945  by  the  XII  Corps  at  Oppenheim, 
where  craft  of  Naval  Unit  Number  Two 
in  the  first  72-hour  period  transported 
over  15,000  troops  and  over  1,200  vehi- 
cles. The  second  crossing  by  the  VIII 
Corps  at  Boppard  was  made  24  March 
1945,  and  here  during  the  first  24-hour 
period  Naval  Unit  Number  Two  trans- 
ported approximately  5,000  men  and  200 
vehicles.  The  third  crossing  was  made  at 
Oberwessel  on  26  March,  1945,  where 
very  nearly  an  entire  division  with  its  sup- 
porting vehicles  was  crossed  in  48  hours. 
The  fourth  crossing  was  made  by  the  XX 
Corps  at  Mainz  on  28  March  1945,  and 
here  in  the  first  three  hours.  Naval  Unit 
Number  Two  transported  3,500  men  to 

89th  Division  GIs  crouch  low  in  their 
assault  boat  as  they  cross  the  Rhine 
at  Oberwesel. 
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the  far  shore  in  spite  of  intensive  artillery 
fire.  Each  and  every  officer  and  man  of 
U.S.  Naval  Unit  Number  Two  is  hereby 
commended  for  the  superior  manner  in 
which  his  task  was  performed.” 

The  Rhine  crossings  of  Boat  Unit 
Three,  under  Lt.  Cmdr.  W.T.  Patrick, 
at  Rheinberg  in  the  U.S.  Ninth  Army 
sector  proved  to  be  the  toughest  of  them 
all.  Rheinberg,  a small  village  nestled  be- 
tween Wesel  and  Duisburg,  was  the  gate- 
way to  the  Ruhr  Valley,  the  industrial 
center  of  Hitler’s  Reich.  To  take  the 
valley  would  deprive  Hitler  of  what  was 
left  of  the  industrial  base  he  would  need 
to  continue  the  war.  Thus,  the  Rheinberg 
area  was  one  of  the  most  heavily  fortified 
parts  of  the  river. 

Allied  commanders  felt  that  the  “take- 
it-on-the-run”  crossings  that  had  worked 
in  the  other  sectors,  could  well  fail  at 
Rheinberg.  Hence,  very  thorough  prep- 
arations were  made  for  this  assault. 

The  initial  9th  Army  crossing  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  U.S.  30th  and  79th  Divi- 
sions and  took  place  on  the  night  of 
March  25,  coinciding  with  the  Op- 
penheim  assault  by  the  Third  Army.  The 
assault  plan  called  for  a heavy  two-hour 
artillery  bombardment  to  soften  up  the 
enemy  shore,  beginning  at  1 a.m.  Fol- 
lowing the  barrage,  the  troops  would  at- 
tack in  a series  of  waves  at  specified 
times.  Army  spearhead  units  would  go 
in  first  in  small  boats  with  outboard 
motors,  followed  by  reinforcements  car- 
ried by  the  LCVPs  of  Unit  Three. 

But  a combination  of  darkness,  heavy 
German  artillery  fire  and  rough  terrain 
hampered  the  sailors  and  soldiers  in  their 
attempts  to  get  the  boats  in  the  water.  At 
one  point  the  enemy  artillery  knocked 
out  a bulldozer  that  was  trying  to  level 
a site  on  the  shore  to  aid  in  getting  the 
boats  launched.  In  another  incident,  a 
20-ton  crane,  rocked  by  a near  miss  from 
a German  shell,  dropped  an  LCVP  and 
its  crew  25  feet.  The  drop  damaged  the 
hull  and  shook  up  the  crew  but  there 
were  no  serious  injuries. 

Within  a half-hour  after  the  first 
Allied  infantry  hit  the  far  bank,  the 


LCVPs  and  LCMs  were  in  the  water.  At 
one  point,  bulldozers  literally  pushed  the 
LCMs,  bow  first,  into  the  river  and 
luckily  didn’t  damage  any  of  the  pro- 
pellers. 

Unit  Three’s  ferrying  service  met  with 
no  really  serious  enemy  opposition  until 
daylight,  when  the  Germans  had  the  river 
in  clear  view.  According  to  Lt.  Merwin, 
the  press  relations  officer  assigned  to 
cover  the  Navy’s  role  at  the  Rhine,  “The 
Germans  hammered  (the  river)  with 
every  gun  and  mortar  at  their  command 
in  a desperate  effort  to  stop  the  traffic 
flowing  across.  But  they  couldn’t  stop  it 
and  only  a few  of  our  boats  were  hit. 
Battle-wise  coxswains  who  had  learned 
how  to  avoid  enemy  fire  by  twisting  and 
swinging  their  craft  in  ocean  surf,  were 
equally  nimble  here.  Their  skill  — and 
the  luck  which  skill  always  brings  — car- 
ried them  through.” 

This  combination  of  luck  and  skill 
sometimes  wasn’t  enough.  One  LCM 
carrying  a tank  destroyer  was  caught  in 
a heavy  artillery  bombardment  while  in 
midstream.  Two  German  88mm  shells 
hit  close  enough  to  spray  shrapnel  into 


the  26-ton,  50-foot  boat,  wounding  the  \ 
two  .50-caliber  machine  gunners,  a sig-  1 
nalman  and  the  boat  officer.  The  only  | 
two  left  uninjured  were  the  engineer  and  ; 
coxswain.  | 

In  another  instance,  an  LCM  took  a i 
hit  just  as  it  commenced  unloading.  No  ! 
one  was  hurt,  but  a massive  hole  was  rip- 
ped in  the  bow  ramp  and  kept  the  boat  ' 
out  of  action  for  a half-hour  until  it  t 
could  be  repaired. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  the  two  j 
groups  of  Unit  Three  carried  across  the  [ 
river  3,000  soldiers,  374  tanks,  tank  de-  | 
stroyers  and  anti-tank  guns,  80  57mm 
guns,  15  bulldozers,  and  500  other  as-  ( 
sorted  vehicles.  In  addition,  on  return 
trips  they  brought  back  nearly  200  casu- 
alties and  over  500  German  prisoners. 

As  the  U.S.  build-up  of  men  and  ma- 
terial was  taking  place  on  the  German 
side  of  the  river,  LCMs  were  used  once 
again  in  helping  the  engineers  construct 
pontoon  and  Treadway  bridges.  Here, 
as  at  other  crossings,  the  LCMs  towed 
bridge  sections  to  where  they  were 
needed  and  held  them  in  place  for 
anchoring.  Once  the  bridges  were  com- 
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A Navy  assault  boat  (left)  carries 
troops  and  equipment  as  Third  Army 
soldiers  (above)  hit  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 

pleted,  LCMs  and  LCVPs  maintained  a 
constant  vigil,  patrolling  the  Rhine  look- 
ing for  mines,  floating  debris  and  Ger- 
man divers. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Navy 
assigned  four  detachments  of  Seabees 
from  Seabee  Maintenance  Unit  629,  to 
the  Army  at  Rheinberg  to  help  them  put 
together  4,000  Navy-supplied  pontoon 
units.  These  pontoons  were  used  to  sup- 
port nets  that  protected  the  bridges. 
Some  were  also  used  as  ferrys  for  heavy 
equipment. 

Ten  hours  after  the  bridgehead  had 
been  secured  and  enough  reinforcements 
had  been  carried  over  by  the  Navy  to  in- 
sure that  the  U.S.  Army  units  would  not 
be  pushed  back,  a Unit  Three  LCVP  had 
the  honor  of  ferrying  England’s  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  across  the 
Rhine.  Accompanying  Churchill  were 


such  military  notables  as  Lt.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam H.  Simpson,  Commander  of  the 
U.S.  Ninth  Army;  General  Omar  Brad- 
ley, Commander  of  the  12th  Army 
Group;  and  Field  Marshals  Sir  Alan 
Brooke  and  Sir  Bernard  Montgomery, 
British  Chief  of  General  Staff  and  Com- 
mander British  21st  Army  Group  respec- 
tively. 

Lt.  Merwin  recorded  the  event,  stating 
that  “Mr.  Churchill  wanted  to  cross  the 
river  in  a United  States  naval  craft.  And 
across  he  went,  with  his  whole  party.  It 
must  have  been  a moment  of  triumph, 
an  experience  of  great  exhaltation  to  the 
Prime  Minister.’’ 

After  Churchill  and  his  entourage 
made  their  tour  of  the  bridgehead  and 
were  brought  back  to  the  other  side  and 
debarked,  Lt.  Merwin  asked  the  cox- 
swain what  the  Prime  Minister  had  to 
say.  The  coxswain,  19-year-old  Hyman 
Bloom  of  Brooklyn  replied,  “Hell  sir,  he 
didn’t  say  anything  in  particular.  He  just 
took  that  big  black  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth  and  spit  in  the  Rhine.’’ 


Thus,  by  the  end  of  March  1945, 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  courage 
and  skill  of  U.S.  Navy  sailors,  the  U.S. 
Army  was  streaming  across  the  Rhine  at 
six  major  bridgeheads  on  a 200-mile 
front  extending  from  Remagen  to 
Rheinberg.  From  that  point  on  the  Allied 
thrust  into  Germany  was  unstoppable 
and  the  day  of  reckoning  was  soon  to 
dawn  on  the  Third  Reich. 

The  Navy’s  contributions  in  ensuring 
the  success  of  the  Rhine  crossings  was 
described  and  praised  in  official  com- 
mendations by  the  U.S.  Army  units  with 
which  the  Navy  boat  crews  served.  Yet, 
there  are  times  when  unofficial,  personal 
appraisals  often  say  it  all  in  a few  sim- 
ple words.  In  describing  his  unit’s  per- 
formance, Lt.  Cmdr.  Leide  of  Boat  Unit 
Two,  summed  up  the  Navy’s  exploits  on 
the  Rhine  when,  in  classic  understate- 
ment, he  said,  “We  all  felt  that  a good 
job  had  been  done.’’D 


— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 
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P-3  suggestion 

A civilian  employee  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Glenview,  111.,  has  received  a $3,030 
award  for  a suggestion  he  made  that  will 
save  the  Navy  about  $70,000  a year  on 
aircraft  engine  repairs. 

Sean  C.  Robertson,  an  aircraft  engine 
mechanic  in  the  station’s  aircraft  main- 
tenance department,  suggested  that  the 
Navy  repair,  rather  than  replace,  14th 
stage  bleed  air  ducts  on  engines  used  on 
P-3  anti-submarine  aircraft.  The  ducts 
are  metal  tubes  through  which  air  passes 
to  aid  engine  oil  cooling. 

The  bleed  air  ducts  are  periodically 
tested  for  leaks,  and  the  former  proce- 


dure was  to  throw  the  ducts  away  if  a 
leak  was  discovered.  Now,  thanks  to 
Robertson,  the  Navy  hais  learned  that  the 
tubes  can  be  welded  and  reused. 

Robertson  has  worked  at  the  air  sta- 
tion since  1984.  He  is  a Naval  Reservist 
in  an  aviation  anti-submarine  warfare 
squadron.  Patrol  Squadron  60,  at  NAS 
Glenview.  ■ 


— Story  by  JOl  Jim  Peckett, 
NAS  Glenview,  III. 


Navy  employee  Sean  Robertson  shows 
some  of  the  aircraft  parts  he  salvaged  at 
Naval  Air  Station  Glenview.  (Photo  by  PHI 
Jeffery  D.  Trilling) 


“Hand-Me-Down” 


The  Navy  is  often  tasked  to  play  a part 
in  hot  situations,  so  when  Navy  reservists 
of  Naval  Reserve  Center  Baltimore  were 
asked  to  play  “middle  man”  in  a fire 
truck  delivery  recently,  they  were  ready. 

The  fire  truck  was  scheduled  for 
disposal  but,  instead  of  seeing  a good 
pumper  go  to  waste,  the  Hillandale  Fire 
Department  found  the  tiny  island  com- 
munity of  Tylerton,  Md.  in  need  of  a 
pumper. 

The  Fire  Department  replaces  their 
equipment  periodically.  Thus  the  1962 
LaFrance  open  cab  pumper  with  a 1 ,000 
gallon-per-minute  pumping  capability 
had  seen  its  last  days.  The  Hillandale  Fire 
Department  used  a Maryland  locator  ser- 
vice to  find  a needy  fire  department  that 
could  use  their  truck.  The  truck  is  still 
in  perfect  working  order,  said  Hillan- 
dale’s  Fire  Chief  Douglas  Stutz. 

Delivery  of  the  fire  truck  to  Tylerton 
was  arranged  by  Stutz’s  assistant,  Lou 
DeCourval.  DeCourval  contacted  his 
friends  in  the  Navy.  “My  major  contact 
was  Joseph  K.  Taussig,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Safety  and  Sur- 
vivability,” DeCourval  said.  “After  we 


got  the  go-ahead  from  Mr.  Taussig,  we 
talked  with  Cdr.  Thomas  Boots,  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  Baltimore 
Reserve  Center,  and  he  was  happy  to 
assist  us.” 

Naval  Reserve  Center  Baltimore  per- 
sonnel, under  the  direction  of  retired 
Merchant  Marine  Captain  Herb  Groh, 
moved  the  fire  truck  on  board  a Navy 
73-foot  landing  craft.  The  boat  and  fire 
truck  left  Baltimore  Harbor  at  4:00  a.m. 
Friday  for  the  10-hour,  90-mile  journey 


down  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Tylerton, 
on  Smith  Island. 

Tylerton  has  never  had  a fire  truck  and 
the  tiny  town  has  very  few  roads.  Resi- 
dents had  been  using  archaic  methods  to 
extinguish  fires.  Interestingly,  the  Tyler- 
ton Fire  Department  won’t  use  the  truck 
as  a mobile  unit,  but  as  a stationary 
pump  to  dispatch  water  about  the  com- 
munity. They  are  going  to  build  a shed 
to  house  the  old  pumper  in  style.  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  JOSN  Vince  Clark 
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VA  initiates  study 
of  new  AiDS  drug 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  con- 
ducting a cooperative  study  of  the  new 
drug  azidothymidine  — AZT  — to  deter- 
mine its  effectiveness  in  treating  AIDS- 
related  complex  (ARC). 

The  four-year  study  is  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  AZT  in  halting  ARC 
— the  stage  of  the  viral  infection  thought 
to  precede  AIDS. 

The  study  is  the  first  to  evaluate  AZT’s 
long-term  benefits  and  toxicities  for  ARC 
patients  and  should  contribute  to  the 
now-limited  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

VA  medical  centers  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Miami  and  Houston  will  be 
participating  in  the  study,  which  is  par- 
tially funded  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Duke 
University  Medical  Center  will  provide 
laboratory  support  in  conjunction  with 
the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  Burroughs  Wellcome  pharmaceuti- 
cal company,  manufacturer  of  AZT,  is 
providing  the  drug  for  the  study’s  dur- 
ation. 

The  research  will  be  administered 
through  the  VA  Cooperative  Studies 
Program  Coordinating  Center  in  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  VA  Cooperative 
Studies  Program  Research  Pharmacy 
Coordinating  Center  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

The  VA  Cooperative  Studies  Program 
began  in  1945  when  a massive  study  to 
meet  the  threat  of  tuberculosis  was 
undertaken.  In  addition  to  controlling 
tuberculosis,  VA  researchers  have  played 
important  roles  in  developing  the  pace- 
maker and  CAT  scan,  and  their  contri- 
butions to  the  state  of  medical  science 
have  won  them  many  prestigious  awards, 
including  the  Nobel  Prize.  Some  of  VA’s 
current  research  activities  focus  on 
Alzheimer’s  disease  and  other  aging- 
related  illnesses,  alcoholism,  and  spinal 
cord  injury  and  tissue  regeneration.  ■ 


USS  Orion  hosts  Majorcan  children 


Twenty-four  children  and  their  four 
escorts  from  Religiosas  Oblatas  Del  San- 
tisimo  Redentor  were  invited  by  USS 
Orion  (AS  18)  for  an  on  board  visit  dur- 
ing a port  visit  to  Palma,  Spain. 

The  visit  included  lunch  and  a ship’s 
tour  beginning  at  the  sheet  metal  shop 
and  continuing  to  the  carpenter’s  shop, 
pilot  house  and  forecastle.  DM2  Juan 
Gonzalez  and  several  other  crew  mem- 
bers translated  for  the  children  during  the 
tour.  Following  the  tour,  lunch  was  held 
in  the  Chief  Petty  Officer’s  Mess.  The 
children  were  treated  to  hamburgers,  hot 
dogs,  chicken  nuggets,  french  fries,  ice 
cream  and  cake.  They  also  were  enter- 
tained with  a Walt  Disney  movie. 

Elena  Gomez,  one  of  the  older  girls 
from  Santisimo  Redentor,  captivated 
everyone  with  the  Spanish  song  “ Mari- 
ner o De  Luces,”  which  translates  in 


English  to  ‘‘Sailor  of  Lights.” 

Following  the  song,  the  children  were 
presented  with  Orion  ball  caps  and  pat- 
ches on  behalf  of  the  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Mess.  During  the  tour,  photos  were 
taken  of  the  children  and  given  to  them 
as  momentos. 

According  to  Dana  Magil,  director  of 
Palma’s  USO  and  Sue  Myers  also  of 
USO,  the  children  were  talking  of  the 
visit  weeks  before  the  ship  arrived  in 
port. 

‘‘This  is  not  something  that  the 
children  take  lightly  and  are  just  happy 
about  today.  They  have  been  talking  of 
this  visit  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  and 
they  will  continue  to  talk  to  their  friends 
about  it  for  weeks  to  come,”  Myers 
said.B 

— Story  and  photo  by  YN3  Todd  Hansen, 
USS  Orion  (AS  18) 
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Missile  frigate  (FFG) 


KRIVAK I/II  Class 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
All  Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles 
describing  the  ships  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  Navy  community  with  a better 
understanding  of  Soviet  naval  developments 
and  fleet  battle  capabilities. 

Displacement; 

4,000  tons  full  load; 

Length: 

124  meters  (407  feet); 


Propulsion: 

Gas  turbines,  30  knots; 

Main  armament; 

Four  SS-N-14  ASW/SSM  launchers; 
Two  twin  SA-N-4  SAM  launchers; 
KRIVAK  II:  Two  100mm  DP  guns 
(Two  single  mounts)  ASW  rockets; 
Torpedo  tubes;  Mine  rails. 

The  Krivak  frigates  are  primarily  anti- 
submarine ships,  with  hull-mounted  and 


variable-depth  sonars  and  ASW  missiles, 
rockets  and  torpedo  tubes.  The  first 
Krivak  put  to  sea  in  1970.  A total  of  32 
units  are  operational.  Krivak  I \xmts  have 
76mm  dual-purpose  guns;  Krivak  II  has 
100mm  dual  purpose  guns.  The  Krivak- 
class  Storozhevoy  was  the  ship  seized  by 
Soviet  naval  mutineers  in  1975.  It 
steamed  for  Sweden  but  was  turned  back 
by  Soviet  aircraft  and  ships  and  sur- 
rendered to  Soviet  authorities. □ 
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• USS  Allen  M.  Sumner,  (DD  692)  — Re- 
union Sept.  16-19,  1987,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  Roy  Ferguson,  145  N.E.  Fatima  Ter- 
race, Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla.  33452;  telephone 
(305)  878-3422. 

• USS  Concord  (CL  10)  — Reunion  Sept. 

16- 20,  1987,  Sacramento,  Calif.  Contact 
William  Doss,  4830  Tahoe  Circle,  Martinez, 
Calif.  94553. 

• USS  Card  (CVE  11)  — Reunion  Sept. 

17- 19,  1987,  Alburquerque,  N.M.  Contact 
Joe  Macchia,  8290  Melrose  Road,  Melrose, 
Fla.  32666;  telephone  (904)  475-1279. 

• LST  69  — Reunion  Sept.  17-19,  1987, 
Lincolnwood,  111.  Contact  “Doc”  Iverson, 
8840  Major  Ave.,  Morton  Grove,  111.  60053. 

• USS  Bennion  (DD  662)  — Reunion  Sept. 

17- 20,  1987,  San  Diego.  Contact  L.P.  De 
Clerq,  P.O.  Box  606,  Lakeside,  Calif.  92040; 
telephone  (619)  443-0193. 

• USS  R.L.  Wilson  (DD  847)  — Reunion 
Sept.  18-20,  1987,  Marietta,  Ga.  Contact 
Robert  W.  Arndt,  1400  S.W.  67th  Ave., 
Plantation,  Fla.  33317. 

• USS  Sibley  (APA  206)  — Reunion  Sept. 

18- 20,  1987,  San  Diego.  Contact  C.  A.  Case, 
3519  Mt.  Abraham  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92111;  telephone  (619)  268-4349. 

• Los  Angeles  Naval  Armory/Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center  — Reunion 
Sept.  19,  1987,  Los  Angeles.  Contact  Lt.  Cyn- 
thia Perex,  1700  Stadium  Way,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90012-1498;  telephone  (213)  627-2891. 

• Association  of  Torpedoman’s  Mates  — 
Reunion  Sept.  23-27,  1987,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.  Contact  Ronald  Curtis,  2954  Hilleman 
Ave.,  St.  John,  Mo.  63114. 

• USS  Currituck  (AV  7)  — Reunion  Sept. 

23- 27,  1987,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Contact 
Ronald  Curtis,  2954  Hilleman  Ave.,  St.  John, 
Mo.  63114 

• USS  Indiana  (BB  58)  — Reunion  Sept. 

24- 27,  1987,  Irvine,  Calif.  Contact  Arthur  G. 
Field,  5 Overlook  Road,  Chatham,  N.J., 
07928;  telephone  (201)  377-8700. 

• International  Naval  Reunion/United 
States,  Australia,  Canada,  Great  Britian  and 
New  Zealand  — Reunion  Sept.  24-11  Oct. 
1987,  three  seperate  tours  including  Brisbane, 
Sydney  and  Honolulu.  Contact  International 
Naval  Reunion  Association,  5023  Royal  Ave., 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89103. 

• USS  Miami  (CL  89)  — Reunion  Sept. 

25- 27,  1987,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Contact  Betty 
Duff,  2200  Ocean  Pines,  Berlin,  Md.  21811. 

• USS  Whipple  (DD  217)  — Reunion  Sept. 

26- 30,  1987,  Orlando,  Fla.  Contact  Joe 
Russell,  Rt.  1 Box  42,  Silex,  Mo.  63377; 
telephone  (314)  656-3561. 

• USS  Helm  (DD  388)  — Reunion  Sept. 


27-30,  1987,  Randolph,  Mass.  Contact  Paul 
Thoresen,  60  Chickatawbut  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02122;  telephone  (617)  288-8921. 

• USS  Appalachian  (AGE  1)  — Reunion 
Sept.  29-30,  1987,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Contact 
Gordon  Hunsberger,  2781  Manitou  N.E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49505. 

• USS  Washington  (BB  56)  — Reunion 
Sept.  30-Oct  3,  1987,  Mobile,  Ala.  Contact 
John  Brown,  Box  13047,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
43213-0047. 

• 376th  Heavy  Bomb  Group  Members 
Africa,  Italy,  B24’s  - B17’s  — Reunion  Sept. 
27-Oct  1,  1987,  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Nor- 
man Appold,  126  Woodlake  Dr.  N.W., 
Gainsviile,  Ga.  30506;  telephone  (404) 
535-7210. 

• USS  Kimberly  (DD  521)  — Reunion  Oct. 
1-4,  1987,  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Arthur  C. 
Forster,  2312  Nela  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla.  32809; 
telephone  (305)  855-5625. 

• USS  Flint  (CL  97)  — Reunion  Oct  1-4, 
1987,  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Robert  M.  Irwin, 
1321  Maplewood  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23503; 
telephone  (804)  587-1840. 

• USS  Columbia  (CL  56)  — Reunion  Oct 
1-3,,  1987,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Contact  Joe  Rice, 
5604  Plata  St.,  Clindton,  Md.  20735;  tele- 
phone (301)  868-1260. 

• USS  Galveston  (CLG  3)  — Reunion  Oct 
1-4,  1987,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Contact  Morris 
R.  Butcher,  4754  Bill  Knight  Ave.,  Mill- 
ington, Tenn.  38053;  telephone  (901) 
872-4071. 

• USS  LaPorte  (APA  151)  World  War  II 

— Reunion  Oct  1-4,  1987,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  John  H.  Warner,  67  Jacobs 
Highway,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  13901;  tele- 
phone (607)  722-1342. 

• USS  Almaack  (AK  27,  AK  10)  — Re- 
union Oct  2-4,  1987,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Con- 
tact William  Simmons,  6665  Estrella  Ave., 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92120;  telephone  (619) 
582-0412. 

• 80th  USNCB  — Reunion  Oct.  3,  1987, 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  Contact  James  S. 
Laster,  5553  Scoville  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
94621;  telephone  (415)  536-3482. 

• USS  Chevalier  (DD  451)  — Reunion  Oct. 
5-7,  1987,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Contact  Kurt 
WiBocian,  24853  96th  Ave,  Number  1 , Kent, 
Wash.  98031-4802;  telephone  (206)  854-5190. 

• USS  Ellyson  (DD  454,  DMS  19)  — Re- 
union Oct.  8-10,  1987,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Contact  James  R.  Galbreth,  8927  Carriage 
Lane,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46256;  telephone 
(317)  849-3315. 

• USS  LST  325,  World  War  II  — Reunion 
Oct.  8-11,  1987,  Boston.  Contact  Dick  Scac- 
chetti,  6 Nutting  Place,  West  Caldwell,  N.J. 


07006;  telephone  (201)  226-4465. 

• USS  Hope  (AH  7)  and  215th  Hospital 
Ship  Compl.  — Reunion  Oct.  8-11,  1987,  San 
Antionio,  Texas.  Contact  Rew  A.  Wilson, 
P.O.  Box  3613,  Eureka,  Calif.  95502. 

• USS  Foote  (DD  511),  DESRON  23  — 
Reunion  Oct.  8-12,  1987,  Boston.  Contact 
Therodore.  M.  Mottola,  48  Aldrich  St.,  Ros- 
lindale.  Mass.  02131;  telephone  (617)  323^821. 

•78th  USNCB  — Reunion  Oct.  8-11, 
1987,  Oxnard,  Calif.  Contact  Roland  A. 
Swanson,  R.D.  1,  Poland  Center,  Falconer, 
N.Y.  14733;  telephone  (716)  665-5696. 

• VAQ  33,  Key  West  — Reunion  Oct.  8-9, 
1987,  Key  West,  Fla.  Contact  Lt.  Robert 
Mosteller,  Naval  Air  Station,  VAQ  33,  Key 
West,  Fla.  33040;  telephone  Autovon 
483-2274. 

• USS  LST  797  — Reunion  Oct.  9-11, 
1987,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  Contact  C. 
Childress,  4820  Tatar  Dr.,  Metairie,  La. 
70003;  telephone  (504)  887-6412. 

• USS  Lindsey  (DM  32)  — Reunion  Oct. 
9-12,  1987,  Charleston  S.C.  Contact  J.L.  Ar- 
rington II,  5197  Suwannee  Road,  Spring  Hill, 
Fla.  33526. 

• USS  LST  669,  World  War  II  — Reunion 
Oct.  9-11,  1987,  New  Orleans.  Contact  T.E. 
Stott,  P.O.  Box  295,  Cummaquid,  Mass. 
02637;  telephone  (617)  362-9633. 

• USS  Houston  (CA  30/CL  81)  — Re- 
union Oct.  12-18,  1987,  Baltimore.  Contact 
Don  Michalak,  12441  N.  Albion  St.,  Thorn- 
ton, Colo.  80241. 

• USS  Waukesha  (AKA  84)  — Reunion 
Oct.  II,  1987,  Milwaukee.  Contact  Peter  A. 
Brandel,  60  Cutter  Mill  Road,  Suite  315,  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.  11021;  telephone  (516)  482-6030. 

• USS  Paul  Hamilton  (DD  590)  and  USS 
Twiggs  (DD  591)  — Reunion  Oct  14-17,  1987, 
Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  Bill  McCrevan,  105 
Msgr  Lydon  Way,  Dorchester,  Mass.  02124. 

• USS  LST  602,  World  War  II  and  Korean 
War  — Reunion  Oct.  14-18,  1987,  Norfolk, 
Va.  Contact  Deraid  Crow,  Rt.  1,  Box  126, 
Bramable,  Okla.  74632;  telephone  (405) 
385-2226. 

• USS  Leyte  (CV  32),  (CVA  32),  (CVS  32) 
and  (AUT  10)  — Reunion  Oct.  15-17,1987, 
Hampton,  Va.  Contact  Clarkson  R.  Farns- 
worth, 615  Sanders  Ave.,  Scotia,  N.Y.  12303; 
telephone  (518)  3246-5240. 

• VPB  111-PB  441,  World  War  II.  — Re- 
union Oct.  23-25,  1987,  Orlando,  Fla.  Con- 
tact Wallace  Lightfoot,  547  Aquaris  Con., 
Orange  Park,  Fla.  32072. 

• USS  Converse  (DD  509)  — Reunion  Oct. 

28-Nov  1,  1987,  New  Orleans.  Contact  W.A. 
Confer,  7603  Wadsworth  Road,  Medina, 
Ohio  44256;  telephone  (216)  336-4303. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Along  with  the  many  rights  and  bene- 
fits which  are  an  integral  part  of  your 
Navy  career,  there  are  other  rights  and 
benefits  which  you  enjoy  as  an  American 
citizen.  Most  of  these  are  basic  guar- 
antees set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
they  deal  with  your  right  to  privacy,  your 
right  to  speak  freely,  your  right  to  assem- 
ble, and  your  right  to  worship. 

But  these  rights  and  benefits  carry  im- 
plicit obligations  and  moral  responsibil- 
ities which  you  owe  to  yourself,  to  the 
members  of  your  family,  and  to  your 
country.  You  are  bound,  for  example,  to 
share  in  the  expenses  of  the  government 
by  filing  federal,  state,  and  local  tax 
returns  and  by  paying  the  taxes  imposed, 
according  to  your  income. 

You  also  have  a responsibility  to  obey 
and  uphold  all  laws  — federal,  state  and 
local  — everything  from  registering  your 
automobile  to  obtaining  a license  for 
your  pet. 

As  a Navy  member,  you  are  also  ex- 
pected to  meet  your  financial  responsi- 
bilities and  pay  debts  which  you  incur. 

Your  right  to  vote  is  especially  impor- 
tant. In  most  instances  special  privileges 
have  been  given  to  military  personnel  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote.  Your  vote  gives  you  a means  by 
which  you  help  control  those  who  make 
decisions  which  affect  you  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

This  chapter  discusses  some  of  these 
obligations  and  responsibilities  which  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  rights  and  benefits 
we  all  enjoy. 


Taxes 


Along  with  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
citizenship,  you  share  certain  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations.  Paying  taxes  is 
a big  part  of  that  responsibility.  You 
have  the  same  obligation  to  file  federal, 
state  and  local  income  tax  returns  as  do 
all  residents  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  However,  like  other  federal  em- 
ployees, you  cannot  exclude  amounts 
received  from  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  services  rendered  in  a foreign 
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country  or  within  U.S.  possessions.  This 
means  no  matter  where  you  are  sta- 
tioned, your  military  basic  pay  is  taxable 
by  the  federal  government  and  your  own 
state  and  local  governments. 

If  your  gross  income  for  the  year  was 
above  certain  established  levels  ($4400.00 
for  single  member,  $7560.00  for  married 
member  filing  jointly),  you  are  required 
to  file  a federal  income  tax  return.  As 
with  any  rule,  there  are  exceptions,  so 
you  should  check  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  or  base  legal  assistance 
officer. 

If  net  earnings  from  self-employment 
are  $400  or  more,  you  must  file  a return 
with  respect  to  self-employment  tax,  even 
if  you  are  not  liable  for  federal  tax.  Also, 
if  you  are  not  liable  for  filing  but  had  tax 
withheld  from  wages  or  made  payments 
on  a declaration  of  estimated  tax,  you 
should  file  a return  to  recover  the  with- 
held amount. 

Navy  personnel  (both  military  and 
civilian)  are  often  affected  by  establishing 
residence  overseas.  For  complete  infor- 
mation on  how  living  aboard  affects  your 
taxes,  consult  I.R.S.  publication  54. 

If  you  are  residing  or  traveling  outside 
the  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico  on  the  nor- 
mal (April  15)  due  date,  you  are  allowed 
a two-month  extension  for  filing  your 
return,  but  you  must  explain  why  you 
took  advantage  of  the  extension  and  pay 
interest  on  the  unpaid  tax,  if  any,  from 
the  original  due  date.  If  you  are  travel- 
ing or  living  outside  the  United  States, 
you  can  still  receive  a two-month  exten- 
sion, in  addition  to  the  automatic  exten- 
sion for  filing,  by  sending  in  Form  4868 
along  with  the  full  amount  of  estimated 
unpaid  tax  liability. 

In  case  of  undue  hardship,  you  may 
apply  for  an  extension  of  time  to  file  by 
using  Form  2688  or  by  letter  sent  on  or 
before  the  due  date  for  filing.  This  appli- 
cation should  state:  reason  for  extension; 
whether  returns  for  the  past  three  years 
were  filed  timely  and  if  not,  why  not;  and 
whether  a declaration  of  estimated  tax 
was  required  for  the  year,  and  if  so, 
whether  each  payment  was  made  on 


time.  When  granted  this  type  of  exten- 
sion, you  will  be  required  to  pay  interest 
on  unpaid  tax  liability. 

Generally,  you  may  use  short  Form 
1040A  if  all  of  your  income  was  from 
wages,  tips,  and  not  more  than  $400  in 
dividends  or  $400  in  interest.  Any  devia- 
tions from  the  simplified  form  such  as 
itemizing  deductions,  cleiiming  alimony, 
business,  or  travel  or  moving  expenses, 
may  require  use  of  Form  1040.  Form 
1040EZ  can  be  used  by  single  individuals 
(with  no  dependents)  who  have  taxable 
income  under  $50,000,  no  dividend  in- 
come, and  if  income  other  than  wages, 
tips  and  interest  is  $400  or  less.  Note  that 
“dividends”  include  interest  from  money 
market  mutual  funds  and  bond  mutual 
funds,  but  not  credit  union  “dividends,” 
which  are  actually  considered  interest.  To 
determine  which  form  you  should  use, 
consult  the  guidelines  in  the  instruction 
manual  that  accompanies  your  tax  return 
form. 

Navy  members  who  are,  or  are  related 
to,  non-resident  aliens,  often  have  special 
tax  considerations.  For  more  informa- 
tion, non-resident  aliens  should  obtain 
IRS  Publication  519,  U.S.  Tax  Guide  for 
Aliens. 

Your  tax-paying  responsibilities  don’t 
stop  at  the  federal  level.  Depending  upon 
where  you  call  home,  you  may  be  liable 
for  state  or  local  tax  (city  or  county). 

The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief 
Act  protects  your  military  pay  against 
taxation  by  the  state  in  which  you  are  not 
a legal  resident,  but  are  residing  by  vir- 
tue of  military  orders.  Income  derived 
from  a business,  rental  property,  or 
civilian  employment  can  be  taxed  by  the 
state  in  which  it  is  earned. 

Your  spouse  or  child  is  not  protected 
by  the  act  and  may  be  subject  to  income 
tax  by  two  or  more  states.  If  this  occurs, 
contact  your  local  legal  assistance  office 
to  aid  in  resolving  the  matter. 

Federal  law  requires  mandatory  with- 
holding for  state  income  taxes  upon  the 
state’s  request.  All  income-taxing  states 
are  making  a concerted  effort  to  locate 
delinquent  taxpayers  and  are  imposing 
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penalties  and  interest  for  failure  to  file 
and  pay  appropriate  state  taxes. 

Although  several  states  impose  no  per- 
sonal income  tax,  or  exempt  military 
pay,  you  may  still  have  to  file  a return 
for  record  purposes  even  though  you 
may  not  owe  tax.  Filing  a return  also 
shows  intent  to  retain  legal  domicile  in 
that  state,  thus  protecting  yourself 
against  claims  by  other  states. 

Members  from  cities  and  counties 
which  impose  income  taxes  should  cor- 
respond directly  with  the  authorities  of 
those  jurisdictions  to  ascertain  if  there  is 
a tax  liability. 

It  is  important  not  to  confuse  the 
terms  “home  of  record”  and  “state  of 
legal  residence.”  There  may  be  a dif- 
ference. State  of  residence  or  domicile 
refers  to  the  place  where  you,  as  a Navy 
member,  intend  to  return  and  live  after 
your  discharge  or  retirement,  and  where 
you  have  a permanent  home.  “Home  of 
record”  is  used  to  determine  travel  allow- 
ances upon  separation  from  active  duty. 

Enlisted  people  may  change  their 
“home  of  record”  any  time  they  sign  a 
new  enlistment  contract.  Officers  may 
change  theirs  only  to  correct  an  error  or 
after  a break  in  service. 

Your  state  of  legal  residence  does  not 
change  so  easily.  It  usually  stays  the  same 
wherever  you  go.  This  protects  you  from 
having  to  pay  taxes  in  a state  in  which 
you  live  only  because  you  are  in  the 
military. 

To  change  your  state  of  legal  resi- 
dence, certain  specific  actions  should  be 
taken.  In  most  cases,  you  will  actually 
have  to  live  in  the  new  state.  You  show 
your  intentions  by  registering  to  vote  in 
the  new  state,  buying  property,  titling 
and  registering  your  car  in  the  new  state 
(notifying  your  old  state),  preparing  a 
new  last  will  and  testament  indicating 
your  new  state  as  your  legal  residence 
and  paying  taxes  to  the  new  state.  It  is 
a good  idea  to  write  a letter  to  the  tax 
authorities  in  the  old  state  informing 
them  that  you  are  changing  residence  and 
have  moved  to  a new  state. 

Unless  you  show  such  clear  intentions. 
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your  state  of  legal  residence  probably  will 
not  be  changed.  If  you  don’t  make  cer- 
tain it  has  been  changed,  you  may  find 
you  are  not  entitled  to  certain  privileges 
which  depend  on  legal  residence,  such  as 
eligibility  for  lower  resident  tuition  rates 
at  state  universities  or  eligibility  to  vote 
and  hold  public  office. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  sure  your  pay  records  are  up  to 
date  concerning  your  state  of  legal  resi- 
dence. If  they  are  not  right,  you  may 
wind  up  paying  taxes  to  the  wrong  state, 
or  paying  taxes  and  penalties  in  both. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  your  state 
of  legal  residence,  contact  your  legal 
assistance  office.  If  your  records  are  not 
correct,  get  a “State  of  Legal  Residence 
Certificate,”  DD  Form  2058  from  your 
finance  officer.  When  you  complete  this 
form  and  turn  it  in,  the  state  currently 
shown  on  your  records  will  be  notified 
of  the  change. 


Financial  Responsibilities 

Just  like  anyone  else,  a military 
member  is  expected  to  pay  just  debts  and 
to  pay  them  on  time.  Nonpayment  of  a 
debt  can  lead  to  serious  consequences  for 
one’s  military  career,  even  up  to  receiv- 
ing an  administrative  discharge  from  the 
service.  Failure  to  pay  just  debts  is  an  of- 
fense under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  however,  the  failure  must  be 
judged  to  be  characterized  by  deceit,  eva- 
sion, false  promises,  or  other  distinctly 
culpable  circumstances  indicating  a de- 
liberate non-payment  or  grossly  indif- 
ferent attitude  toward  one’s  just  debts. 

The  armed  forces  do  not  have  legal 
authority  to  make  you  pay  private  debts, 
nor  can  they  act  as  a collection  agency 
by  taking  part  of  your  pay  to  settle  a 
debt.  (Under  Public  Law  93-647,  part  of 
your  wages  can  be  garnished  for  court- 
ordered  alimony  and  child  support  pay- 
ment.) Yet  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  required  by  law  to  provide  certain  in- 
formation about  you  to  your  creditors 
that  may  aid  in  tracking  you  down.  For 
example,  information  that  must  be  made 


available  to  anyone  who  requests  it  in- 
cludes your  name,  rank,  date  of  rank, 
salary,  present  and  past  duty  assign- 
ments, future  assignments  that  are  final, 
military  phone  number  and  address. 

If  you  find  you  can’t  meet  payments, 
go  to  your  legal  assistance  officer  right 
away.  The  legal  assistance  officer  nor- 
mally can’t  represent  you  in  court  but 
can  tell  you  what  your  legal  rights  are 
and  may  be  able  to  suggest  a workable 
plan  for  saving  your  credit  standing  and 
your  military  career. 

Also,  don’t  discount  the  financial 
management  information  you  can  obtain 
through  the  Navy  Relief  Society  or  Fam- 
ily Service  Center.  The  Navy  Relief  Soci- 
ety also  might  be  able  to  grant  you  an 
interest-free  loan. 

There  are  several  other  avenues  open 
to  you  that  could  ease  your  financial 
problems: 

• You  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  your 
creditors  to  extend  the  contract  time, 
thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  payments 
until  you  are  back  on  your  feet  finan- 
cially. You  may  be  charged  more  interest 
or  finance  charges  in  the  long  run,  but 
your  debt  will  become  manageable.  Also, 
your  creditors  will  have  proof  of  your 
good  faith  and  intention  to  pay  your  just 
debts. 

• Set  up  an  appointment  with  a loan 
counselor  at  your  credit  union  or  bank. 
He  or  she  can  aid  you  in  setting  up  a 
credit  arrangement.  If  your  creditors 
agree,  you  could  arrange  an  allotment  of 
an  agreed  sum  each  pay  period.  This 
allotment  would  be  paid  into  the  credit 
union  where  a credit  union  officer  would 
pay  each  of  your  creditors  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  total  you  owe  each 
of  them. 

• Another  form  of  relief  is  to  negotiate 
a consolidation  loan.  Again,  this  may 
cost  you  more  in  the  long  run,  but  at 
least  it  will  lower  your  monthly  payments 
to  a more  reasonable  amount. 

• Some  people  seek  to  solve  their  debt 
problems  with  a second  mortgage  on 
their  homes.  Since  the  lender  on  the  sec- 
ond mortgage  has  less  claim  on  the  home 
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than  the  holder  of  the  first  mortgage,  the 
interest  rate  on  the  second  mortgage  will 
be  higher. 

When  you  take  out  a second  mortgage 
on  a home,  usually  you  must  make  pay- 
ments on  both  the  first  and  second  mort- 
gages at  the  same  time.  Before  deciding 
on  this  move,  be  sure  you  can  make  the 
double  payment.  A hastily  arranged  sec- 
ond mortgage  you  can’t  handle  can  cost 
you  the  home  in  which  you  already  have 
substantial  interest. 

• Another  possibility,  in  a severe  debt 
situation,  is  the  wage  earner  bankruptcy 
plan.  A debtor  can  take  up  to  three  years 
to  pay  off  debts  under  this  plan.  Con- 
. suit  your  legal  assistance  officer  before 
I making  this  move, 
j • As  a last  resort,  you  can  file  a regu- 
lar bankruptcy  petition;  members  of  the 
armed  forces  have  the  same  rights  as 
other  individuals.  This  action,  however, 
could  be  detrimental.  Consult  your  legal 
I assistance  officer  before  taking  this  very 
serious  and  final  step. 

I If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  you  do 
) fall  behind  in  your  payments,  you  still 
are  protected  against  certain  harassment 
procedures  used  by  debt  collectors. 
Under  the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices 
] Act,  debt  collectors  are  defined  as  those 
i collecting  debts  other  than  debts  owed  to 
I them  personally  and  are  not  permitted  to 
contact  third  parties,  including  your 
I commanding  officer,  other  than  to  ask 
; about  your  identity  and  whereabouts. 

' The  debt  collector  cannot  tell  a third  par- 
ty that  you  owe  any  debt  or  call  any  third 
party  more  than  once,  except  to  correct 
, or  supplement  information. 

- In  attempting  to  contact  you,  debt  col- 
lectors normally  must  make  their  calls 
between  8 a.m.  and  9 p.m.  If  you  have 
an  attorney,  the  debt  collector  must  con- 
tact your  attorney  rather  than  you. 

If  you  notify  the  debt  collector  in 
writing  that  you  refuse  to  pay  or  that  you 
wish  not  to  be  contacted  again,  the  debt 
collector  is  forbidden  by  law  to  contact 
you,  except  to  inform  you  that  no  fur- 
ther efforts  will  be  made  to  collect,  or  to 
inform  you  of  any  formal  legal  actions 


that  are  being  brought  against  you. 

Harassing  or  threatening  conduct,  use 
of  obscene  or  profane  language  or  re- 
peated telephone  calls  intended  to  annoy 
you  are  forbidden.  Misrepresentation  of 
the  debt  collector’s  business  or  of  any  of 
the  remedies  that  might  be  involved  is 
also  forbidden. 

Post  cards  — which  can  be  read  by 
other  people  — cannot  be  used  by  debt 
collectors. 

Within  five  days  of  initial  contact, 
debt  collectors  must  send  you  a written 
notice  telling  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
name  of  the  creditor  to  whom  it  is  owed 
and  a request  that  the  debtor  (you) 
acknowledge  the  debt. 

If  you  don’t  feel  that  you  owe  the  debt, 
you  should  immediately  tell  the  debt  col- 
lector in  writing  that  you  dispute  the  debt. 

You  can  dispute  the  amount  even  if 
the  promissory  note  you  signed  is  sold  to 
somebody  else.  If  your  new  car  is  defec- 
tive, you  can  still  dispute  the  debt,  even 
if  the  dealer  you  purchased  the  car  from 
sold  your  note  to  a bank. 

If  you  feel  you  are  being  harassed  in 
any  way,  contact  your  legal  assistance 
officer.  He  or  she  can  advise  you  of  your 
right  to  bring  legal  action  against  the 
collector. 
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When  you  change  duty  stations,  more 
than  likely  you  change  states  or  even 
countries.  Being  in  the  Navy  does  not 
excuse  you  from  obeying  the  laws  of  that 
state  or  country.  It  is  your  responsibility 
to  learn  the  laws  of  the  area  in  which  you 
are  stationed. 

If  you  bring  your  car  with  you  to  your 
new  duty  station,  you  must  inquire  about 
regulations  regarding  registration,  licens- 
ing, taxes,  title  fees,  inspection  and  in- 
surance. Usually,  your  welcome  aboard 
package  will  contain  such  information. 
If  it  doesn’t,  find  out  for  yourself. 

If  your  automobile  is  registered  in  the 
state  of  your  domicile  (home  state)  in 
your  name  alone,  you  are  not  required 
to  obtain  new  license  plates.  If  licensed 


in  the  state  where  you  were  last  on  duty, 
you  normally  must  license  your  car  in  the 
state  of  your  domicile  or  the  state  where 
you  are  currently  residing.  If  your  car  is 
licensed  jointly  in  your  name  and  some- 
one else’s  (such  as  your  spouse  or  par- 
ent), you  may  be  required  to  obtain 
license  plates  and  register  your  car  in  the 
state  in  which  you  are  currently  residing. 

Each  state  differs  and  it’s  important 
that  you  find  out  about  any  laws  that 
may  affect  you  and  your  family.  These 
can  include:  handgun  laws,  pet  licensing, 
real  estate  and  personal  property  tax 
laws,  and  traffic  laws.  Remember,  igno- 
rance of  the  law  is  no  excuse.  You  will 
be  held  accountable  for  your  actions. 


Voting 

Congress  determines  salary  levels, 
benefits  and  the  very  nature  of  life  in  the 
military.  But  you  have  a fundamental 
right  to  choose  those  who  will  represent 
you  and  make  the  decisions  that  affect 
your  life  and  career.  This  right  does  not 
diminish  as  the  distance  from  the  voting 
booth  increases. 

On  Aug.  15,  1986,  Congress  passed 
The  Uniformed  Services  and  Overseas 
Citizens  Absentee  Voting  Act.  This  bill 
consolidates  previous  Federal  Acts 
affecting  military  and  citizens  overseas 
and  provides  for  a federal  write-in 
absentee  ballot  for  use  in  general  elec- 
tions for  federal  offices  only.  To  be  eligi- 
ble to  use  the  new  federal  write-in  ballot, 
voters  must  be  overseas  (all  FPO  ad- 
dresses are  eligible)  and  must  have  made 
timely  application  for  their  state  absentee 
ballot.  For  further  details  on  the  new 
federal  write-in  ballot  see  below. 

Overseas  citizens  have  the  right  to  vote 
in  federal  elections  in  the  state  in  which 
they  resided  before  going  abroad,  even 
if  they  no  longer  maintain  a residence  in 
that  state.  Military  personnel  and  de- 
pendents may  vote  absentee  from  with- 
in and  without  the  United  States.  Most 
States  allow  17-year-olds  to  register  and 
request  an  absentee  ballot  if  they  will  be 
18  on  or  before  the  election  date. 
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Each  state  accepts  the  Federal  Post 
Card  Application  (FPCA)  form  as  a re- 
quest for  registration  and/or  ballot.  This 
form,  referred  to  as  the  “FPCA,”  is 
familiar  to  local  election  officials 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  distributed 
widely  throughout  military  installations 
and  United  States  embassies  and  con- 
sulates and  corporations  and  organiza- 
tions with  United  States  citizens  overseas. 

The  timely  receipt  of  absentee  ballots 
continues  to  be  a major  problem  among 
military  members  and  their  dependents 
and  overseas  civilians  attempting  to  vote. 
Ideally,  election  officials  should  mail 
absentee  ballots  to  overseas  addresses  45 
days  before  the  election  to  ensure  the 
ballot’s  timely  return,  or  45  days  before 
the  deadline  for  the  receipt  of  voted 
absentee  ballots  if  the  deadline  is  other 
than  election  day.  This  45  day  transit 
time  derives  from  information  obtained 
from  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  military  postal  authorities  and  post- 
election surveys  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Program  office. 

Some  states  have  enacted  legislation 
enabling  ballots  to  be  mailed  earlier; 
others  have  extended  the  deadlines  for 
the  receipt  of  voted  ballots  to  a specified 
number  of  days  after  the  election.  Check 
the  Voting  Assistance  Guide  to  see  if 
your  state  is  one  of  these.  Whenever 
possible,  voters  are  advised  to  have  the 
voting  envelope  hand  stamped  to  ensure 
a date  appears  on  the  envelope. 

Fourteen  states  have  authorized  special 
blank  absentee  ballots  for  military  mem- 
bers and  others  who  have  difficulty  vot- 
ing with  regular  absentee  ballots.  The 
states  are:  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  Oregon,  South  Carolina  and 
Washington.  In  these  states,  absentee 
ballots  are  available  from  local  election 
officials  60-90  days  before  the  election. 
Check  the  Voting  Assistance  Guide, 
because  each  state’s  statute  varies. 

A federal  write-in  ballot  has  been 
authorized  (available  1 January  1988)  to 
provide  an  alternative  to  overseas  voters. 


Your  Obligations 

civilian  and  military,  who  do  not  receive 
the  regular  state  absentee  ballot.  To  be 
eligible  for  this  ballot,  voters  must  have 
made  timely  application  for  the  regular 
absentee  ballot.  The  write-in  ballot 
would  be  submitted  and  processed  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  absentee 
ballots  in  the  state  involved.  A voter 
must  make  an  application  for  a regular 
absentee  ballot  which  must  be  received 
by  local  election  officials  not  less  than  30 
days  before  the  general  election.  If 
overseas  voters  don’t  receive  the  regular 
state  ballot  in  time,  they  may  use  the 
write-in  ballot  and  write  in  the  name  of 
the  candidate  or  write  in  the  name  of  a 
political  party  (in  which  case  the  ballot 
shall  be  counted  for  the  candidate  of  that 
political  party). 

An  overseas  voter  who  submits  a fed- 
eral write-in  absentee  ballot  and  later 
receives  a state  absentee  ballot  may  sub- 
mit the  state  ballot,  but  will  be  respon- 
sible for  informing  the  appropriate  local 
election  official  that  he  or  she  has  sub- 
mitted more  than  one  ballot. 


Questions  most  often  asked? 


How  do  I get  an  absentee  ballot?  The 
Federal  Post  Card  Application  (FPCA) 
form  is  accepted  by  all  states  as  either 
a request  for  registration  or  an  absentee 
ballot.  In  most  states,  the  FPCA  form 
will  both  register  you  and  serve  as  a re- 
quest for  an  absentee  ballot.  Most  im- 
portant — the  FPCA  form  must  be  filled 
out  correctly  and  legibly. 

Where  do  I get  the  FPCA  form?  Your 
Voting  Assistance  Officer  or  Voting 
Counselor  has  the  FPCA  form  and  also 
the  Voting  Assistance  Guide  which  pro- 
vides detailed  information  on  your  state 
and  its  requirements. 

When  do  I request  my  absentee  ballot? 
States  may  differ  on  their  deadline  for 
receiving  the  FPCA  form,  but  a good 
rule  to  follow  is  mail  in  your  FPCA  in 
time  to  reach  the  local  election  official 
at  least  30  days  before  the  election  if  you 
are  stationed  in  CONUS.  But,  if  you  are 
stationed  overseas,  allow  45  to  60  days 


before  an  election.  Keep  in  mind  that 
your  FPCA  must  be  processed  by  the  i 
local  election  official;  your  ballot  must  ; 
be  mailed  to  you;  you  must  receive  and 
vote  the  ballot;  and  finally,  you  must 
return  the  ballot  to  the  election  official 
in  time  to  be  counted. 

How  do  / determine  my  legal  resi- 
dence? In  most  cases,  your  legal  resi- 
dence is  where  you  lived  before  entering 
the  service.  Even  if  the  house  you  lived 
in  has  been  torn  down  and  is  now  a park- 
ing lot,  that’s  where  you  lived  and  that’s 
the  address  you  use.  Why?  Because  the  j 
local  election  official  must  place  you  in 
a voting  district.  Information  on  deter-  ^ 
mining  your  voting  residence  may  be 
found  in  the  Voting  Assistance  Guide 
under  the  title.  Voting  Residence. 

I’m  a submariner.  During  deployment, 
our  mail  deliveries  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. I’m  concerned  about  receiving  my 
ballot.  If  you’re  from  a state  that’s 
authorized  the  special  blank  write-in 
ballot  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  new  i 
federal  write-in  ballot),  you  may  apply  ' 
for  the  ballot  60-90  days  before  an  elec- 
tion and  vote  before  your  deployment. 
The  state  write-in  ballot,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  “The  Submariner’s  Ballot,” 
was  originally  authorized  to  permit  sub- 
mariners to  vote  before  deployment. 
However,  these  ballots  are  not  restricted 
to  submariner’s  use,  but  are  available  to 
others  who  are  in  remote  areas  with 
limited  mail  service. 

The  state  ballot  differs  from  the  fed- 
eral write-in  ballot  in  that  voters  may 
specifically  apply  for  the  state  write-in 
ballot  where  a need  exists.  The  Federal 
write-in  ballot  is  available  only  to  over- 
seas voters  and  then  only  when  the  voter 
has  requested,  but  not  received,  the  reg- 
ular state  ballot. 

On  the  FPCA  form  — do  I have  to 
complete  every  block?  No,  only  those  re- 
quired by  your  state.  Be  sure  to  use  the 
Voting  Assistance  Guide.  Open  the 
Guide  to  your  state.  A sample  FPCA 
form  has  been  shaded  on  those  blocks  to 
be  completed.  Be  sure  to  write  legibly 
and  don’t  forget  to  sign  the  FPCA.D 
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“Just  Say  No!"  was  the  message  for  more  than  400  local 
school  children,  who  came  to  Naval  Air  Station  Moffett  Field  to 
participate  in  an  anti-drug  rally  and  to  join  the  symbolic  statement 
of  opposition  to  drugs  and  alcohol.  The  intent  of  the  message 
was  not  lost  on  the  children.  It  was  obvious  to  all  that  people 
care,  and  that  it  was  “OK”  to  “Just  Say  No!” 

Sailors  from  ComPatWing  TEN,  NAS  Moffett  Field,  and  other 
tenant  commands  on  the  air  station  outlined  the  letters,  and  the 
children  from  four  adopted  schools  in  the  local  area  joined  them 
to  fill  out  the  letters. 

News  media  cameras  were  carried  aloft  by  a helicopter  from  the 
California  Air  National  Guard’s  129th  ARRS. 
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Fleet  Air  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
ONE’S  EP-3B,  (PR-32),  flies  its 
20,000th  flight  hour  past  Mt.  Fuji. 
PR-32  is  the  second  of  VQ1  ’s  EP-3Bs 
to  surpass  the  20,000th  flight  hour 
mark.  (U.S.  Navy  photo.) 
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Front  Cover:  The  Imperial  Place  and  surround- 
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Navy 

Currents  

Steroids  prohibited 

The  use  of  anabolic  steroids  by  Navy  people  is 
strictly  prohibited  unless  prescribed  by  a doctor, 
according  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

In  recent  medical  reports,  an  increase  has 
been  noted  in  anabolic  steroids  use  by  Navy 
people  wanting  to  increase  strength.  Steroids 
have  the  potential  to  cause  serious  damage  to 
the  liver  and  to  cardiovascular,  immune  and  en- 
docrine systems. 

The  use  of  steroids  by  Navy  athletes  to  gain 
a strength  advantage  violates  the  principles  of 
competition  and  is  prohibited  by  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  and  national  sports  governing 
bodies.  Illegal  use  of  steroids  by  Navy  people  is 
punishable  under  Article  92  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  When  steroids  are 
prescribed  by  a doctor,  proper  documentation 
must  be  made  in  the  member’s  medical  record. 
For  more  information,  see  NAVOP  075/87.  □ 


New  service  ribbons 

The  Navy  Arctic  Service,  and  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Overseas  Service  ribbons  were 
approved  for  wear  recently  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

People  who  have  served  for  28  days  — con- 
secutive or  non-consecutive  — adjacent  to,  on, 
under  or  over  the  arctic  ice  from  the  marginal 
ice  zone  north  are  eligible  for  the  Arctic  Service 
Ribbon. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  people  must  have 
served  12  months  consecutive  or  accumulated 
overseas  duty  after  Aug.  15,  1974,  to  be  eligible 
for  the  overseas  ribbon.  Overseas  duty  in  this 
case  is  defined  as  duty  outside  the  United 
States  and  not  classified  as  sea  duty. 

The  Arctic  Service  Ribbon  and  the  Overseas 
Ribbon  are  available  now  and  can  be 
purchased  throughout  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Exchange  system. 

For  more  information  on  eligibility  require- 
ments, see  OPNAVNOTE  1650.  □ 


Dependents’  dental  plan 

The  new  active  duty  dependents’  dental  plan 
began  Aug.  1,  1987.  Pay  deductions  from  spon- 
sor’s military  pay  began  July  1 . Under  the  new 
plan,  dependents  of  active  duty  people  may 
receive  basic  diagnostic  and  preventive  dental 
care  from  civilian  dental  care  providers.  The 
deductions  are  $3.95  per  month  for  one  depen- 
dent and  $7.86  for  two  or  more  dependents. 

People  should  contact  their  personnel  offices 
to  obtain  further  enrollment  information  and  their 
health  benefits  advisors  for  answers  to  ques- 
tions concerning  these  benefits.  □ 


POW  bennies  expanded 

Recent  legislation  has  expanded  veterans 
benefits  to  include  disability  compensation  for 
former  prisoners  of  war  who  suffer  from  frostbite 
or  osteoarthritis. 

Other  diseases  for  which  compensation  had 
been  previously  approved  for  former  POWs  are 
avitaminosis,  beriberi,  chronic  dysentery, 
helminthiasis,  malnutrition,  pellagra,  nutritional 
deficiency  and  almost  all  forms  of  neurosis  or 
psychosis. 

For  further  information  on  VA  benefits  or 
medical  treatment,  former  POWs  should  call  the 
nearest  VA  regional  office  or  medical  center.  □ 


CNO  supports  OPTEMPO 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  Carlisle  A.H. 
Trost  says  the  Personnel  Tempo  of  Operations 
and  Operations  Tempo  programs  continue  to 
have  his  total  support,  the  goals  of  the  program 
remain  achievable  and  the  program’s  impor- 
tance to  the  Navy  readiness  remains 
undiminished. 

In  a recent  message  to  flag  and  commanding 
officers,  the  CNO  said,  “PERSTEMPO/OPTEM- 
PO  is  working,  and  we  intend  to  keep  faith  with 
our  people.” 
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If  current  operational  schedules  hold,  no  ship 
scheduled  to  return  from  deployment  in  the  last 
quarter  of  FY  1987  will  exceed  a six-month 
deployment.  Over  90  percent  of  the  Navy’s 
deploying  units  met  the  2:1  turnaround  ratio 
goal  during  this  year’s  third  quarter.  □ 


Paydays  change 


Military  people  will  be  paid  on  the  first  and  15th 
of  each  month  beginning  Oct.1,  1987. 

If  a payday  falls  on  a weekend  or  holiday, 
military  services  are  authorized  to  advance 
paydays  up  to  three  days. 

Navy  men  and  women  are  encouraged  to 
review  their  financial  obligations.  The  change  in 
paydays  means  automatic  withdrawal  or  pre- 
authorized payments  (mortgage,  insurance,  etc.) 
from  financial  accounts  may  be  affected.  □ 


Navy  to  drop  FTS 


Effective  Oct.  1 , the  Navy  will  no  longer  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  Telephone  System.  The 
decision  to  withdraw  from  FTS  was  made 
primarily  because  of  rising  costs. 

Organizations  losing  FTS  services  are  en- 
couraged to  use  exisiting  communications  or 
order  additional  lines  from  current  long  distance 
carriers.  For  more  information  contact  Harry 
McNerney  at  292-0629  AUTOVON  or 
202-282-0629  commercial.  □ 


Uniform  matters 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  stated  that 
previously  approved  but  discontinued  fabrics  for 
the  summer  white/khaki  uniforms  are  authorized 
for  wear  if  the  uniform  is  in  good  condition  and 
presents  a sharp  military  appearance.  “No  one 
should  discard  a serviceable  uniform,’’  said  the 
CNO.  □ 
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A heroe’s  welcome 

Story  by  JOCS  Fred  J.  Klinkenberger,  Jr. 

Photos  by  PH2  K.M.  Klein 


Yellow  ribbons  adorned  trees,  light 
poles  and  uniforms  to  welcome  home  the 
Mayport-based  frigate  USS  Stark  (FFG 
31)  Aug.  5. 

Emotions  ran  high  as  the  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry-class  ship  returned  from  a 
six-month  deployment,  during  which  an 
Iraqi  F-1  Mirage  fighter  attacked  the  ship 
with  two  Exocet  missiles  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  May  17.  Fires  raged  for  more  than 
18  hours  after  the  attack,  in  which  37 
sailors  lost  their  lives.  The  attack  also  ex- 
tensively damaged  the  bridge,  combat  in- 
formation center  and  forward  section  of 
the  ship. 

Stark  was  towed  to  the  island  of 
Bahrain,  where  temporary  repairs  for  the 
trip  home  were  provided  by  the  tender 
USS  Acadia  (AD  42). 


Vice  Adm.  William  F.  McCauley, 
commander  of  the  Navy’s  Atlantic  Fleet 
surface  forces,  and  a host  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  dignitaries  greeted  the  frigate 
as  it  eased  into  its  berth  at  pier  bravo  at 
Naval  Station  Mayport. 

Flag-waving  civilians  and  service  mem- 
bers alike  lined  the  channel  to  salute  the 
returning  crew  members  for  their  heroic 
efforts  to  save  their  stricken  ship. 

USS  Stark  is  scheduled  to  remain  in 
Mayport  for  three  months  and  then  sail 
to  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  for  further  repairs 
and  a routine  overhaul.  □ 

Klinkenberger  is  assigned  to  the  Navy 
Public  A ffairs  Center,  Norfolk,  Va.  Klein  is 
assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging  Center  Atlantic, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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past  alive  and  well 


The  Dudley  Knox  Center  for  naval 
history,  part  of  the  Naval  Historical 
Center,  located  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  may  well  be  referred  to,  without 
exaggeration,  as  the  Navy’s  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Within  the  center  are  the  arti- 
facts, records  and  books  representing 
more  than  200  years  of  U.S.  Navy  his- 
tory. The  center  is  the  repository  and 
guardian  of  America’s  naval  heritage. 

The  center’s  branch  personnel,  li- 
brarians, historians,  archivists,  curators 
and  exhibit  specialists  are  tasked  with 
researching,  compiling,  writing  and  pub- 
lishing naval  history.  The  staff  manages 
the  collection  and  exhibition  of  historical 
artifacts,  art  and  photographs.  Activities 
of  other  Navy  libraries  and  museums  are 
coordinated  from  the  center.  The  ar- 
chives for  naval  operational  and  other 
selected  records  are  kept  here.  The  center 
also  provides  historical  information  ser- 
I vices  to  requestors.  One  of  the  staff’s 
most  important  tasks,  especially  now,  is 
supporting  the  USS  Constitution's 
activities. 

“We  are  the  institutional  memory  of 
the  Navy,’’  said  Dr.  Ronald  Spector, 
director  of  the  center,  “and  as  such  we 
I are  the  explainers  and  interpreters  of  the 
1 Navy’s  role,  usefulness  and  function  in 
^ both  peace  and  war.’’ 

To  best  carry  out  this  mission,  the 
Center  has  several  branches;  the  Navy 
Department  library,  operational  ar- 
chives, contemporary  history,  early 
history,  curator,  ships’  histories,  aviation 
history  and  publications,  and  the  Navy 
museum. 

Navy  Library 

The  library  was  the  foundation  of 
what  is  today  the  Dudley  Knox  Center. 
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In  1800,  President  John  Adams  wrote  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Benjamin 
Stoddert  requesting  that  the  Navy  de- 
velop a library  “to  consist  of  all  the  best 
writings  in  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and 
especially  English,  upon  the  theory  and 
practice  of  naval  architecture,  naviga- 
tion, gunnery,  hydraulics,  hydrostatics 
and  all  branches  of  mathematics  subser- 
vient to  the  profession  of  the  sea.” 
Since  that  early  beginning,  the  library 
has  grown  tremendously.  Today,  there 
are  over  150,000  volumes  on  its  shelves, 
including  5,000  rare  books.  These  rare 
volumes  include  a 1626  edition  of  Cap- 
tain John  Smith’s  book  on  navigation 
and  seamanship  entitled  An  Accidence 
— or  the  Path-way  to  Experience.  There 
is  also  a colorfully  illustrated  book  on 
signals  by  Captain  Thomas  Truxtun, 
printed  in  1797.  In  addition  to  its  exten- 
sive book  collection,  the  library  main- 
tains an  impressive  periodical,  news- 
paper, and  microfilm  collection. 


Archives  branch 

The  operational  archives  branch  is 
responsible  for  collecting,  describing  and 
indexing  historical  source  materials  on 
20th  century  Navy  history  since  World 
War  I.  The  historians  and  archivists  in 
this  branch  annually  assist  thousands  of 
writers,  veterans,  and  members  of  the 
public  who  request  historical  data.  How- 
ever, special  priority  is  given  to  assisting 
the  federal  government  in  required  re- 
search. 

The  branch  originated  in  World  War 
II  and  holds  all  the  major  operational 
records  for  that  conflict,  including  action 
reports,  war  diaries,  and  planning  docu- 
ments. There  are  comparable  holdings 


for  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars  and 
many  international  crises. 

Today,  the  branch  concentrates  on 
collecting  key  documents  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
annual  histories  from  fleet  and  shore 
commands,  and  the  papers  maintained 
by  senior  naval  officers  and  officials.  It 
also  builds  collections  on  special  areas  of 
historical  interest,  such  as  the  role  of 
women  in  the  Navy. 

According  to  Dr.  Dean  Allard,  acting 
senior  historian  at  the  center  and  former 
head  of  the  operational  archives,  20th 
century  naval  operations  data  is  essential 
to  planners  and  analysts  in  the  Pentagon 
for  conducting  of  the  Navy’s  continuing 
business. 

Contemporary  history 

This  branch  publishes  narrative  his- 
tories on  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  era.  Historians  here  are 
working  to  complete  existing  projects, 
such  as  a comprehensive  six-volume 
series.  The  United  States  Navy  and  the 
Vietnam  Conflict',  researching  and  writ- 
ing major  histories  of  naval  operations 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Caribbean,  and 
the  Pacific;  and  preparing  shorter  studies 
and  monographs  on  modern  naval  strat- 
egy, administration,  research  and  devel- 
opment. The  branch  also  publishes  his- 
tories of  the  Navy  written  by  scholars 
outside  the  center. 

Early  history 

The  early  history  branch  undertakes 
long-range  studies  on  U.S.  naval  history 
during  1775-1918. 

Navy  historians  have  long  been  noted 
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for  editing  the  extensive,  authentic  rec- 
ords that  document  its  past.  One  monu- 
mental writing  exercise  started  in  the 
1890s  and  continued  through  the  1920s. 
During  that  time,  current  and  former 
center  historians  documented  and  put 
together  a 30-volume  set  describing  the 
Navy’s  role  in  the  Civil  War.  This  was 
the  first  major  historical  effort  of  its 
kind.  Later,  multi-volume  histories  of  the 
Barbary  Wars  and  the  Quasi  War  with 
France  were  also  produced. 

The  historians  in  this  branch  have 
published  a number  of  important  refer- 
ence books,  including:  Civil  War  Naval 
Chronology  and  Autobiography  of  Rear 
Admiral  Charles  Wilkes. 

Documentary  projects  the  early  his- 
tory branch  is  still  working  on  include 
Naval  Documents  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution (nine  volumes  to  date)  and  The 
Naval  War  of  1812  (one  volume  to  date). 
During  the  past  year,  the  early  history 
branch  added  approximately  2,300  doc- 
uments to  its  collection  of  early  naval 
writings.  Among  these  were  The  Papers 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  on  10  rolls  of  micro- 
film. 


Curator  branch 

The  curator  branch  manages  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy’s  collection  of  his- 
torical artifacts  and  photographs.  Dur- 
ing 1986,  the  curator  branch  added 
14,939  new  items  to  its  collection  of  arti- 
facts, bringing  the  total  items  in  the  col- 
lection to  129,857.  This  branch  catalogs 
and  cares  for  the  items  while  they  are  in 
the  center’s  possession. 

This  branch  also  manages  the  famous 
Navy  Art  Collection.  In  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  these  works  of  art, 
branch  members  immediately  appraised 
the  works  and  prepared  an  overall  inven- 
tory of  the  entire  collection,  numbering 
over  10,000  pieces.  Improvement  of  stor- 
age conditions  has  also  been  undertaken. 
The  center  especially  encourages  the 
sponsorship  of  artists  who  will  contribute 
to  the  collection  on  a continuing  basis. 


Naval  art  is  in  heavy  demand  for  dis- 
play in  Navy  commands  and  government 
offices,  museums  and  at  civilian  cultural 
institutions.  Last  year,  in  addition  to 
making  loans  for  those  purposes,  the 
curator  branch  prepared  two  major  art 
exhibits  in  the  Pentagon.  One  of  the  ex- 
hibits was  in  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Corridor  and  the  other  in  the  Navy 
Art  Corridor. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  curator 
branch,  the  center  has  some  15,000  items 
on  loan  to  museums,  including  18  Navy 
and  50  shipboard  museums,  military 
organizations,  local  governments, 
veterans  and  church  groups  and  non- 
profit organizations.  The  loaned  artifacts 
may  include  a two-man  submarine.  Navy 
uniforms  from  various  eras,  ships’  bells, 
firearms  and  oil  paintings. 

The  curator  branch  also  provides  arti- 
facts and  paintings  for  “Tingey  House,” 
the  official  residence  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  one  of  the  oldest 
residential  buildings  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard. 

The  photographic  section  of  the  cura- 
tor branch  has  one  of  the  most  extensive 


Frank  Jelenfy,  head  of  the  arts  and 
display  section  of  the  curator  branch, 
adds  finishing  touches  to  an  oil  paint- 
ing restoration. 

collections  of  naval  photographs  in  the 
country,  with  a photo  reference  library 
that  consists  of  230,400  prints.  Subjects 
on  file  include  ships,  people,  places,  bat- 
tles, equipment,  flags,  uniforms,  cere- 
monies and  decorations  from  1775  to  the 
present. 

Ships’  histories 

The  ships’  histories  branch  prepares 
and  publishes  the  eight-volume  Diction- 
ary of  American  Naval  Fighting  Ships 
and  manages  that  portion  of  the  Navy’s 
modern  historical  archives  pertaining  to 
ships  and  ship  systems.  In  addition,  this 
branch  performs  related  research,  writing 
and  reference  tasks. 

According  to  John  Reilly,  head  of  the 
ships’  histories  branch,  “This  is  the  one 
place  within  the  Navy  where  information 
on  ships  is  preserved  permanently.” 

Reilly  added  that  the  center  has  some- 
thing on  every  ship  that’s  ever  been  in  the 
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Navy,  all  the  way  back  to  1775  and 
Alfred,  the  Navy’s  first  ship.  “We’ve  had 
thousands  of  ships  since  1775,’’  Reilly 
said,  “and  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
we  had  some  8,200  ships  in  commission. 
We  should  hold  something  on  every  one 
of  them.’’ 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  all  active  duty 
ships  forward  an  annual  history  report 
to  the  center.  These  histories  contain  a 
chronological  summary  of  all  the  ship’s 
activities  over  the  past  year. 

This  branch  provides  a number  of 
services  to  government,  military  and 
civilian  groups.  Ships’  histories  person- 
nel recently  compiled  a collection  of  key 
documents  describing  the  operations  of 
American  battleships  in  World  War  II, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam.  The  collection  was 
requested  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
a current  battleship  and  was  undertaken 
because  publication  will  allow  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  past  to  be  used  by  today’s 
Navy. 

The  ships’  histories  branch  also  nom- 
inates names  for  new  ships  coming  on 
line.  Staff  members  research  appropriate 
names  for  the  new  vessels  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  director  of 
Naval  History,  who  in  turn  passes  the 
recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Ultimately,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  makes  the  final  selection  from 
the  names  presented. 


Planes  and  pubs 

The  Naval  Aviation  history  and  pub- 
lications branch  is  one  of  the  newer  ad- 
ditions to  the  center.  Transferred  from 
the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  last 
summer,  this  branch  collects,  analyzes, 
stores  and  preserves  historical  data,  in- 
cluding documents  and  photos,  on  naval 
aviation,  and  publishes  Naval  Aviation 
News,  a magazine  providing  current  and 
historical  information  important  to  the 

John  Vajda,  assistant  librarian,  helps 
maintain  the  150,000  volume  Navy 
Department  library. 
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Tlffi  BATTLKHIP  MAIT^MBwN  i 
UP  IN  hay^a  harborJ 

iLying  al  Anchor  Under  the  Guns  of  More  Castle 
' the  Splendid  Ship  Sent  to  Protect  Americans 

Is  Tom  to  Pieces  by  a Tcrriiic  Explosioa 


° HAVANA  MAHeOR 


Center.  Its  mission  is  to  collect,  preserve 
and  display  historic  naval  artifacts, 
models,  documents  and  fine  art. 

These  exhibits  tell  the  Navy’s  story 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  and 
commemorate  the  Navy’s  wartime 
heroes  and  battles  and  significant  peace- 
time contributions,  ranging  from  ex- 
ploration to  diplomacy;  from  space  flight 
to  humanitarian  service.  During  the  past 
year,  the  museum  welcomed  over 
320,000  visitors. 

In  order  to  enhance  its  outdoor  ex- 
hibits of  various  types  of  naval  ordnance, 
the  museum  is  in  the  process  of  transfer- 
ring a special  gun  from  Dahlgren,  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Navy  Yard.  It’s  one  of  the 
14-inch  railway  guns  and  mounts  used  in 
France  during  World  War  I. 

A primary  mission  of  the  museum  is 
to  develop  educational  programs  for 
museum  visitors.  These  include  tours, 
school  programs,  lectures,  and  self- 
guides. In  addition,  a special  program 
entitled  “Constitutional  quest:  should 
there  be  a Navy?’’  has  been  developed 
for  local  school  groups. 

With  its  concentration  on  exhibit 
development  and  expanding  educational 
programs,  the  Navy  Museum  has  set  the 
standard  of  excellence  for  other  Navy 
museums  to  follow. 

Center  staff 

The  center’s  staff  members  are  always 
receptive  to  outside  requests  and  queries. 
Although  extensive  research  for  unoffi- 
cial historical  projects  may  be  limited,  the 
staff  will  try  to  find  an  answer  or  steer 
the  inquirer  to  the  right  source.  Queries 
can  be  addressed  to:  Naval  Historical 
Center,  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20374. 

Everyone  can  enjoy  and  profit  from 
what  the  Dudley  Knox  Center  has  to 
offer.  A visit  to  the  center  and  Navy 
Memorial  Museum  should  be  a part  of 
every  Washington  visitor’s  itinerary.  □ 


— Story  and  photos  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 
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Navy’s  aviation  community. 

Aviation  history  acted  as  program 
manager  for  the  75th  Naval  Aviation 
anniversary.  Events  featured  in  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary  included 
the  NC-4  reenactment  flight;  aviation 
photo  history  displays  and  slide  shows; 
The  Festival  of  Flight  at  Hammondsport, 
N.Y.,  honoring  the  Glenn  Curtiss  Mu- 
seum; production  of  the  documentary 
film  “Wings  over  Water’’;  and  the 
special  75th  anniversary  kick-off  at  the 

Remember  the  Maine!  Just  one  of  the 
Navy  Museum’s  many  colorful  and  ex- 
citing exhibits  that  tell  the  Navy’s 
story. 


National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

The  aviation  and  publications  branch 
has  also  compiled  a lineage  for  all  cur- 
rent air  squadrons  and  a complete  order- 
of-battle  summary  of  the  carrier  forces 
that  served  in  Vietnam.  Other  accom- 
plishments include  a poster  depicting  the 
insignia  of  all  current  aviation  squad- 
rons. 


Navy  Museum 

The  Navy  Museum,  housed  in  Build- 
ing 76  (formerly  the  breech  mechanism 
shop  of  the  old  Navy  Yard  gun  factory), 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Naval  Historical 


JAPAN 


This  special  section  is  devoted  to 
the  15,000  Navy  men  and  women 
serving  in  Japan,  and  sailors  — past 
and  present  — who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  visited  her 
shores  and  enjoyed  the  people  and 
beauty  of  Nippon.  For  those  who 
haven’t  been  to  Japan,  this  section 
gives  information  on  duty  in  Japan  and 
things  to  do  and  places  to  see. 
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If  a man  points  to  his 
nose,  waves  his  hand  in 
front  of  his  face  and  then 
flashes  the  A-OK  sign,  he 
isn’t  advertising  the  fact  that  he  smells 
good.  Rather,  in  Japan,  he  is  using  com- 
mon hand  gestures  to  tell  you  he  is 
broke. 

Exploring  exotic  new  cultures  is  always 
an  adventure  — it’s  up  to  you  to  make 
the  adventure  fun.  If  you  have  recently 
received  orders  to  Japan,  or  if  you  are 
planning  to  take  advantage  of  Space 
“A”  travel  and  spend  your  annual  leave 
in  the  “Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,’’  a little 
pre-planning  and  research  goes  a long 
way  towards  making  your  adventure  a 
good  one. 


Adventure  passport 

All  dependents  entering  Japan  must 
have  a regular  passport  with  a dependent 
endorsement.  Separate  passports  are  re- 
quired for  each  member  of  your  family. 
Military  personnel  are  not  required  to 
have  a passport  to  enter  Japan. 

However,  if  you  think  you  might  like 
to  visit  some  of  the  other  countries  in 
Asia,  it  will  be  a good  idea  to  have  an 
up-to-date  U.S.  passport. 


Walking  boots 

Aching,  blistered  feet  will  turn  a pleas- 
ant stroll  through  the  park  into  a long, 
torturous  trek.  A must  for  any  smart 
sightseer  is  at  least  one  pair  of  comfort- 
able walking  shoes.  Let  comfort  dictate 
your  choice  of  footwear,  not  fashion. 


Speaking  of  comfort,  the  old  saying 
“if  the  shoe  fits . . .’’  applies  literally  in 
Japan.  The  average  American  foot  often 
runs  larger  by  Japanese  standards,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  find  shoes  that  fit. 

While  the  military  exchanges  in  Japan 
do  stock  a wide  variety  of  shoes,  you 
might  be  wise  to  get  comfortable  shoes 
before  you  leave  the  States. 

More  shoes 

Most  Japanese  homes  have  a sunken 
area  called  the  genkan  just  inside  the 
front  door.  It  is  proper  etiquette  to 
remove  and  store  your  shoes  in  the 
genkan  before  stepping  into  your  new 
neighbor’s  home.  This  tradition  helps 
keep  the  house  clean  and  protect  floor 


surfaces.  Slippers  are  often  available  at 
the  genkan,  but  remember  that  the  slip- 
pers are  for  use  on  wood  floors  only,  not 
on  the  tatami  mat  floor. 

A word  of  caution:  You  may  be  tak- 
ing off  your  shoes  unexpectedly.  Some 
offices,  museums,  shrines  and  other 
public  places  require  you  to  do  so.  There- 
fore, it’s  a good  idea  to  wear  shoes  that 
slip  on  and  off  easily,  and,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary embarrassment,  socks  with 
holes  should  be  left  at  home. 

We’ve  arrived  . . . 

If  you  fly  to  Japan  via  a MAC  flight, 
you  will  land  in  Japan  at  the  Yokota  Air 
Force  Base.  A Navy  Personnel  Support 
Detachment  is  at  the  terminal  to  help  you 
onto  your  final  destination. 

If  you  are  flying  into  New  Tokyo  In- 
ternational Airport,  also  known  as 
Narita,  you  can  catch  one  of  the  military 
buses,  which  make  regular  runs  between 
Narita  and  the  bases. 

Tipping  tips 

Tipping  is  unheard  of  in  Japan.  If  you 
leave  your  change  on  the  table,  the 
waitress  will  probably  chase  you  down 
the  street  to  return  your  “wasure  mono” 
(literally,  “forgotten  thing’’).  However, 
hotels  and  restaurants  do  include  a 10-20 
percent  service  charge  on  the  bill.  Taxes 
are  calculated  at  10  percent  on  hotel 
rooms  when  the  room  rates,  plus  service 
charge,  exceed  4,000  yen  (about  $27).  A 
10  percent  tax  is  also  charged  on 
restaurant  meals  over  2,500  yen  (about 
$18)  per  person. 

Keep  in  mind  that  standard  American 
ALL  HANDS 
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tipping  customs  are  followed  on  Amer- 
ican military  installations. 

NO  smoking 

Smoking  in  a crowded  public  place  is 
considered  rude  and  inconsiderate.  Some 
places,  such  as  trains,  even  forbid  it. 
Although  smoking  is  permitted  on  some 
long-distance  trains,  that  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  The  trains  running  between 
Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Yokota  and  Yoki- 
suda  do  not  allow  smoking.  Also,  though 
not  often  posted,  smoking  is  not  allowed 
on  any  temple  grounds. 

Back  to  basics 

Foreigners  always  laugh  at  those  illu- 
strated “How  to  use  a Western  Toilet” 
signs  posted  on  almost  every  western- 
style  toilet  in  Japan.  But  don’t  laugh  too 
hard;  some  time  during  your  visit,  you’ll 
have  to  face  the  problem  of  using  a 
Japanese  benjo. 

The  bowl  itself  is  usually  on  a level 


slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  To  use  it 
standing  up,  men  stand  on  the  floor,  not 
on  the  raised  level.  The  other  way  to  use 
it  (ladies  and  gentlemen)  is  to  straddle  the 
bowl,  one  foot  on  either  side,  with  your 
body  suspended  just  above  the  benjo. 

Your  knees  ache  so  much  — before 
you  become  experienced  — that  you 
probably  won’t  be  too  impressed  by  the 
Japanese  argument  that  since  no  part  of 
the  body  comes  in  contact  with  the 


benjo,  it  is  actually  more  sanitary  than 
its  Western  counterpart.  Note:  public 
restrooms  are  occasionally  unisex. 
Ladies,  look  the  other  way  as  you  pass 
the  urinals  on  your  way  to  the  stall. 

To  determine  if  a stall  is  occupied, 
don’t  yank  on  the  door.  Give  a polite 
knock.  A knock  back  means  it’s  busy. 
An  important  reminder:  always  carry  a 
packet  of  tissues,  as  few  facilities  come 
equipped  with  toilet  paper.  Most  Jap- 
anese carry  hankies  or  little  packages  of 
tissues. 

Balancing  act 

When  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do. 
When  in  Tokyo,  do  as  the  Japanese  do. 

1 . Hold  your  first  (or  bottom)  chop- 
stick  firmly  with  your  thumb,  in  a fixed 
position  near  the  base  of  your  thumb  and 
index  finger,  braced  against  the  tip  of 
your  ring  finger. 

2.  Hold  your  second  (top)  chopstick 
like  a pencil,  with  the  tips  of  the  thumb, 
index  and  middle  fingers.  Manipulate  the 
moveable  top  stick  so  that  its  point  meets 
that  of  the  stationary  bottom  chopstick, 
forming  a “V.” 

3.  Next,  using  the  points  of  your  chop- 
sticks, pick  up  the  food.  Make  it  easy  on 
yourself:  remember  that  in  Asia  it’s  quite 
acceptable  to  shorten  the  distance  be- 
tween you  and  your  food  by  bending 
over  your  plate,  or  if  eating  from  a bowl, 
picking  up  the  bowl  and  holding  it  under 
your  mouth. 

When  eating  soup  and  noodles,  slurp- 
ing is  OK  — in  fact,  the  louder  the  bet- 
ter. This  compliments  the  chef,  showing 
him  you  are  enjoying  your  food. 

No  deals 

Unlike  many  of  their  Asian  neighbors, 
Japanese  merchants  do  not  dicker  over 
prices.  Like  shops  here  in  the  U.S.,  what 
you  see  on  the  tag  is  what  you  pay. 

Follow  the  leader 

The  Japanese  are  very  friendly  and  will 
go  out  of  their  way  to  help  you  feel 
welcome;  you  are  a guest  in  their  coun- 
try. But  you  should  still  take  eare  not  to 
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give  offense.  Following  these  two  basic 
rules  of  thumb  will  ensure  a smooth  ad- 
justment to  a new  and  different  culture. 

1 . Be  on  your  best  Sunday  behavior. 
Show  the  same  respect  towards  Japanese 
culture  and  traditions  that  you  would  ex- 
pect guests  in  your  home  to  show  you. 

2.  The  best  way  to  avoid  a social 
blunder  is  to  watch  the  people  around 
you  and  follow  along.  For  example,  it’s 
considered  impolite  to  talk  loudly,  or 
play  radios  or  tape  decks  in  public  where 
you  might  disturb  other  people. 

Many  shrines  and  temples  charge  a 
small  admission  fee.  If  there  isn’t  a ticket 
booth  at  the  entrance,  there  will  probably 
be  a coin  box  inviting  a small  donation 
to  help  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
temple. 

Shoes  are  usually  removed  upon  enter- 
ing temples,  museums,  or  homes,  any- 
where with  a wood  or  tatami  mat  floor 
— just  look  for  a pile  of  shoes  at  the 
entrance. 

Photographing  or  touching  certain 
religious  images  may  be  forbidden.  Slides 
and  postcards  are  usually  on  sale  if  you 
want  to  take  home  the  memory. 

Candle  light? 

Light  in  temples  and  museums  is 
sometimes  scarce,  making  it  hard  to 
really  see  and  enjoy  that  lovely  8th  cen- 
tury Buddha.  A good  idea  when  touring 
is  to  take  along  a small  pocket  flashlight 
to  light  your  way. 

Mixed  signals 

Regarding  hand  gestures  in  Japan: 
when  people  want  to  say  “me,”  they 
point  to  their  noses,  the  American  A-OK 
sign  means  “money,”  waving  your  hand 
in  front  of  your  face  means  “no”  and 
waving  at  someone  does  not  mean 
“good-bye,”  but  rather  “come  here.”D 


—Story  by  JOI  Lynn  Jenkins 
— Art  by  DM2  Michael  Rodrigues 


“Yes,  we  have  no  bananas.” 

The  word  no  (ie)  exists  in  Japanese,  but  because  it  is  considered  rude,  it  is 
very  rarely  used.  For  example,  if  you  say  to  a hotel  desk  clerk,  “You  don’t 
have  any  rooms  do  you?”  He  will  answer  hai  (yes).  This  doesn’t  mean  rooms 
are  available,  it  means  that  the  clerk  agrees  with  your  statement.  Remember 
in  Japan  hai  means  more  than  just  yes.  It  could  also  mean  “I  will  obey,” 
“I  heard”  or  “I  understand,”  not  neccessarily  “I  agree  with  what  you  are 

saying”. 

Japanese  seems  a difficult  language  for  most  gaijin  (foreigners)  to  learn. 
But  don’t  be  intimidated,  it’s  not  that  hard  if  you  set  your  mind  to  it.  Whether 

being  able  to  ask  for  help  or  making  new 
even  a few  words  are  priceless. 

friends,  the  rewards  for  learning 

The  following  is  a short  list  of  very  common  phrases  that  you  can  practice 

in  advance  of  your  arrival. 
Good  morning. 

Ohayo  gozaimsu. 

Good  day  (afternoon). 

Konnichi  wa. 

Good  night. 

Oyasumi  nasai. 

Good  bye. 

Sayonara. 

How  do  you  do? 

Hajimemashite 

Please. 

Dozo 

Thank  you. 

Arigato 

Excuse  me  (I’m  sorry). 

Sumimasen 

My  name  is  John  Smith. 

John  Smith  desu. 

Help! 

Tasukete! 

Do  you  understand  English? 

Eigo  wakarimasu-ka? 

Where  is  the  restroom? 

Benjo  doko? 

How  much  is  it? 

Ikura  desu  ka? 

I want  to  go  here  (pointing  at  map  etc.). 

□ 

Koko  e ikitai. 

For  Book  Worms 

The  following  are  recommended 
books  you  may  find  at  your  local  library 
that  contain  a lot  of  helpful  information. 
Review  some  of  them  prior  to  your  ar- 
rival in  Japan. 

The  Japanese,  Edwin  O.  Reischauer; 
Twelve  Doors  to  Japan,  John  Hall 
and  Richard  Beardsley; 

The  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Sword, 
Ruth  Benedict; 

The  Japan  of  Today,  Japan  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs; 

Japan  in  Transition,  Japan  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs; 

Japanese  Society,  Takeshi  Ishida. 


Kanji  characters,  which 
originated  in  China,  are  one 
of  three  types  of  writing 
used  in  Japan  today.  The 
above  character  means 
“peace”  or  “calm.” 
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New  Sanno 


evening  you  can  settle  comfortably  into 
a Japanese-style  sunken  bath. 

Some  of  the  other  personal  services 
provided  include:  typewriter  rental,  copy 
service,  self-service  coin  laundry,  movies, 
telex/telegram,  APO/pack  and  wrap, 
banking,  beauty  and  barber  salons  and 
a travel  desk  in  the  front  lobby. 

Two  things  to  remember  if  you  are 
planning  a stay  at  the  New  Sanno.  One, 
they  are  very  serious  about  their  dress 
code,  which  helps  the  hotel  maintain  an 
atmosphere  of  quality  for  all  people  to 
enjoy.  And  two,  make  your  reservations 
way  in  advance.  During  the  off-season 
the  hotel  still  maintains  a 97  percent  oc- 
cupancy rate.  In  season,  they  are  filled 
to  capacity. 

For  more  information  or  to  make  a 
reservation  call  03-440-7871,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  Autovon  229-8111  or  write  the 
New  Sanno,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
96503-0110.  □ 


Have  we  got  a deal  for 
you. 

Picture  this:  a luxury 
hotel  located  in  downtown 
Tokyo.  We’re  talking  serious  luxury. 
Room  service,  in-house  dry  cleaning  and 
laundry,  complementary  “his  and  her” 
; perfumed  soap  and  shampoo,  a bellboy 
around  every  corner  and  if  that  isn’t 
enough,  a restaurant  that  offers  re- 
i nowned  entrees  from  the  great  kitchens 
of  Europe.  And  a beautiful  cocktail 
; lounge  that  features  live  entertainment 
nightly.  And  a staff  that  all  speaks  fluent 
- English.  And  . . . and  . . . and. 

And  check  this  out.  In  a town  where 
an  average  hotel  runs  a $100  a night,  a 
stay  in  this  high-quality  establishment 
can  be  yours  for  $26  for  a single  room, 

■ if  you’re  an  active  duty  E-6. 

The  New  Sanno  is  a genuine  luxury 
' hotel  owned  by  the  military  for  active 
^ duty  personnel.  The  rates  are  graduated 


so  that  an  E-1  pays  less  than  an  E-7,  who 
pays  less  than  an  0-6  and  so  on  up,  ac- 
cording to  pay  grade. 

This  hotel  has  everything  a traveler 
could  need  or  want.  A Navy  exchange, 
convenience  store,  weight  room  and 
rooftop  pool  complete  with  snack  bar. 

Speaking  of  eats,  Wellington’s,  a 
deluxe  restaurant  in  the  hotel,  is  renowed 
throughout  Tokyo  for  the  quality  of  its 
flambes,  the  house  speciality.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Sunday  brunch  at  New  Sanno 
is  so  popular  that  many  people  stationed 
in  Japan  make  the  trip  into  Tokyo  just 
to  indulge  in  a gastronomical  orgy. 

Of  special  pride  to  Capt.  Thomas  G. 
Craft,  the  officer-in-charge  of  the  hotel, 
are  the  Japanese  suites.  Here  you  sleep 
on  comfortable,  thick  mattresses  called 
futons.  Relax  at  a low  Japanese  table  as 
you  sip  green  tea  and  enjoy  the  sculp- 
tured garden  just  outside  your  suite’s 
sliding  rice-paper  doors.  And  late  in  the 
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In  Japan,  the  problem  is 
not  what  to  do,  but  rather 
what  to  do  first.  From  an 
ancient  temple  to  an  entire 
shopping  district  specializing  in  the  latest 
electronic  gadgetry,  Japan  has  it  all.  But 
where  to  start? 

Make  it  easy  on  yourself.  Stop  by  the 
local  family  service  center  and/or  the 
tickets  and  tours  office.  The  staffs  at 
both  these  locations  will  be  a fountain  of 
information.  They  know  all  the  places  to 
go,  people  to  see  and  things  to  do.  Best 


of  all,  they  know  how  to  do  it  cheaply. 
And  they  often  have  special  tour  pack- 
ages for  military  people  and  their 
dependents. 

Nikko 

A one-day  tour  of  Nikko  National 
Park  (famous  for  its  spectacular  shrines 
and  lovely  natural  scenery),  departs 
Tokyo  aboard  a bus  that  will  pass 
through  a countryside  filled  with  scenes 
typical  of  rural  Japan  — thatched  farm 


houses,  rice  paddies,  exotic  temples,  etc. 

A “must”  visit  in  Nikko  is  the 
Toshogu  Shrine,  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  architecture  in  the  i 
world.  This  shrine  was  dedicated  to  the  j 
first  shogun  (lord)  of  the  Tokugawa  • 
Regime,  in  the  early  17th  century  and  has  | 
since  been  officially  declared  a national  | 
treasure.  ' 

Nearby  is  the  Futaarasan  Shrine.  Visi- 
tors here  are  treated  to  a sacred  dance, 
or  Gagaku,  performed  by  a pair  of  rniko 
(sacred  girls),  in  Shinto  costumes. 


TOKYO 
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Another  popular  attraction  in  Nikko  is 
the  Kegon  waterfall.  Here  you  will  be 
taken  to  the  bottom  of  a deep  gorge  by 
elevator  to  view  the  320-foot  waterfall 
from  its  base. 

Be  sure  and  check  with  the  tickets  and 
tours  office  for  the  best  dates  to  visit 
Nikko  and  catch  a special  festival.  For 
example: 

During  the  Aiso  Festival  in  late  June, 
when  residents  give  thanks  for  the  Aiso 
(a  freshwater  fish),  visitors  are  served 
many  delicious  free  samples  of  local 
seafood. 

Kept  alive  for  more  than  300  years,  the 
Toshogu  Spring  Festival  is  the  parade  of 
a thousand  warriors  that  takes  place  in 
May. 


In  July  a picturesque  lantern  offering 
ceremony  is  held  with  Japanese  lanterns 
softly  lighting  the  summer  night  as  they 
float  down  the  Daiyagawa  River. 

Also  in  July,  the  Ryuo  Festival,  dedi- 
cated to  the  protector  of  the  Kinugawa 
and  Kawaji  hot  springs,  gives  visitors  a 
chance  to  see  a hot  springs  thanksgiving 
ceremony,  featuring  a dragon  dance  to 
dragon  drums  staged  at  the  hot  springs 
resorts. 


Hakone 

Just  90  km  west  of  Tokyo  is  the 
Hakone  National  Park.  With  Mt.  Fuji 
in  the  background  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  placid  Lake  Ashi,  the  park  is  sur- 
rounded by  scenic  mountains  and  has 
abundant  hot  springs  scattered  along  its 
streams.  Hakone  also  has  many  art, 
science  and  history  museums  which  ac- 
curately depict  the  long  history  of  the 
Japanese  people  as  well  as  beautiful 
Japanese  zoological  gardens. 

In  addition,  Hakone  is  the  site  of 
many  famous  shrines. 

The  Hakone  Shrine  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  757  by  Priest  Mangan, 
a noted  priest  of  the  Nara  period 
(710-784).  It  had  been  an  object  of  wor- 
ship by  the  warrior  classes  until  the  Meiji 
restoration  of  1868. 

The  foot  of  Mt.  Futagoyama  at 
Ashinoyu  Spa  is  dotted  with  many  Bud- 


Mt.  Fuji  and  Akihabara,  the  electronic 
district  in  Tokyo,  are  both  popular 
tourist  stops. 

dhist  stone  images  representing  Jizo  and 
other  saints,  and  pagodas,  each  carved 
on  one  side  of  a natural  stone.  These 
stone  images  and  pagodas  were  carved 
during  the  Kamakura  period  (1192- 
1333).  It  is  believed  that  these  statues 
were  divine  deities  who  helped  people 
avoid  any  trouble  along  the  Hakone 
Trail. 

Another  one  of  the  many  attractions 
at  Hakone  is  the  stone-paved  road  built 
in  1619  by  the  Tokugawa  shogunate 
government  as  part  of  the  Tokaido  High- 
way to  link  Tokyo  (then  called  Edo)  to 
Kyoto. 

In  addition  to  its  memories  from  the 
past,  Hakone  also  boasts  many  modern 
accommodations  and  amusement  facili- 
ties. 

Like  Nikko,  Hakone  features  several 
festivals  throughout  the  year.  Again, 
check  with  your  tickets  and  tours  office 
for  specific  dates  and  the  possibility  of 
a specially  priced  tour.  There  are  several 
important  festivals  at  Hakone. 

At  the  Kosui  Matsuri  Festival,  an  an- 
nual celebration  at  the  Hakone  Shrine  on 
July  31,  Lake  Ashi  commemorates  the 
dedication  of  red  rice  to  the  dragon  god 
of  the  lake  as  fireworks  and  floating 
lanterns  light  up  the  night. 

In  the  Hakone  Daimonji-yaki  Festival, 
on  the  night  of  Aug.  16,  huge  torches, 
set  up  in  the  shape  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter, Dai  (9^)  meaning  “great,”  are 
kindled  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Myojoga- 
dake.  The  cross  bar  of  the  ideograph 
measures  as  long  as  110  meters.  This 
event  is  intended  to  send  the  souls  of  the 
dead  back  to  heaven. 

The  Hakone  Daimyo  Gyoretsu  Pro- 
cession is  held  on  Nov.  3 of  each  year. 
It  is  a faithful  reenactment  of  the  im- 
pressive journeys  made  by  feudal  lords 
and  their  retainers  to  and  from  Edo.  In 
the  procession,  a total  of  400  local  men 
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and  women  in  ancient  costumes  parade 
through  the  district. 

Mt.  Fuji 

Old  Japanese  proverb:  “One  who  has 
never  climbed  Mt.  Fuji  is  a fool.  But  the 
person  who  climbs  it  more  than  once  is 
a bigger  fool!”  At  12,338  feet,  Mt.  Fuji, 
a dormant  volcano,  is  the  tallest  moun- 
tain in  Japan  and  although  an  exhausting 
climb,  well  worth  the  effort. 

Every  year  200,000  people,  young  and 
old,  make  the  pilgrimage  up  Mt.  Fuji’s 
slopes  to  view  the  sun  rising  over 
Nippon. 

Surprisingly,  it’s  not  a technically  dif- 
ficult climb;  you  will  not  need  the  help 
of  ropes  or  mountaineering  gear.  But  you 
will  need  stamina  and  possibly  a walk- 
ing staff.  These  staffs  are  sold  at  the  first 
station  and  not  only  are  they  extremely 
helpful,  but  they  also  make  great  sou- 
venirs of  your  climb.  At  each  of  the  sta- 
tions, you  will  be  met  by  elderly  gentle- 
men who  will  burn  a stamp  in  your  stick. 
The  stamp  from  the  ninth  station  proves 
you  made  the  climb.  Walking  sticks  costs 
about  $7  and  each  stamp  about  $1.50. 

Start  your  climb  early  in  the  morning, 
to  be  sure  of  reaching  the  eight  or  ninth 
station  before  dark.  The  overnight 
quarters,  stone  huts,  are  cramped,  but 
refreshments  and  futons  (a  Japanese 
mattress  that  serves  as  a bed)  are  pro- 
vided for  approximately  $20.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  less-than-perfect  sleep- 
ing conditions,  you  won’t  need  them  for 
long.  Reveille  arrives  at  about  3 a.m.  so 
that  you  leave  camp  well  before  dawn  to 
make  the  climp  to  the  top.  Arriving  at 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  before  the 
break  of  dawn,  you  will  experience  a 
sunrise  like  no  other:  Nippon  — Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun  — as  seen  from  the 
crest  of  Mt.  Fuji.  You  will  understand 
why  Mt.  Fuji  is  considered  sacred. 

Once  you  have  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
how  flat  the  summit  is.  It’s  actually  a 
huge  crater,  500  feet  deep,  with  a natural 
catwalk  around  it. 

A little  common  sense  and  pre- 
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planning  will  go  a long  way  toward  en- 
suring your  trip  up  the  mountain  is  an 
enjoyable  one.  Wear  sturdy,  rugged  — 
and  most  importantly  — comfortable 
footwear.  Dress  in  layers:  a light  jacket 
or  sweatshirt  on  top,  with  something  airy 
and  cool  underneath.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  July  and  August  (the  climb- 
ing season)  is  42  degrees  fahrenheit  at  the 
summit,  but  remember,  you  will  be 
working  up  a sweat  on  the  way  up.  Bring 
a canteen  of  water,  since  the  only  water 
available  is  what  is  sold  at  over-priced 
rest  stops.  Gloves  and  a flashlight  are  a 
necessity,  as  are  a hand-towel  and  tissues. 
A sleeping  bag  is  not  necessary,  but  a 
small  backpack  will  prove  useful.  Just 
remember  — pack  lightly. 

Tokyo 

The  second  largest  city  in  the  world, 
Tokyo  sprawls  across  more  than  800 
square  miles  of  the  Kanto  plain  and  is 
populated  by  upwards  of  12  million  peo- 
ple. Showing  little  of  the  exotic  flavor 
one  might  expect  from  an  Asian  city, 
Tokyo,  on  the  surface,  seems  very  “tech- 
nopolitan.”  But  this  vast  city  is  actually 
a collection  of  small  villages  crowded  to- 
gether. Within  walking  distance  of  many 
of  the  city’s  major  districts  are  back 
street  neighborhoods.  Narrow,  wander- 
ing streets  are  lined  with  small  shops 
whose  wares  spill  out  into  the  street. 
Children  play  in  streets  where  virtually 
no  room  exists  between  buildings  and  the 
street.  It  is  a place  where  grandmothers 
chat  at  the  corner  fruit  stand,  boys  on 
bikes  weave  expertly  through  the  crowds 
and  your  next  door  neighbor  waters  his 
garden  in  his  pajamas  each  morning. 

Primarily  constructed  for  defense  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  lords  and  samurai 
aristocracy  in  the  15th  century,  the  streets 
of  Edo,  as  it  was  called  then,  were  pur- 
posely designed  in  irregular  zigzag  pat- 
terns to  surprise  and  confuse  an  attack- 
ing enemy.  The  seemingly  random  pat- 
tern of  Tokyo  streets  today  is  a throw- 
back of  this  early  urban  planning. 

Tokyo  is  comprised  of  several  districts, 
each  one  distinct  and  special. 


Akasaka  is  the  home  of  some  of 
Tokyo’s  most  exclusive  night  clubs.  Be 
forewarned,  it  is  very  expensive  and  most 
of  the  ryotei  restaurants  require  an  of- 
ficial introduction  before  you  are  permit- 
ted to  enter.  However,  if  you  are  lucky 
you  might  catch  a glance  of  a tradition- 
ally attired  geisha  in  a rickshaw  on  her 
way  to  a party. 

Ginza,  the  nation’s  most  famous  shop>- 
ping  district,  is  lined  with  well-known 
department  stores.  On  Sundays  all  the 
streets  are  closed  and  merchants  move 
their  wares  out  into  the  streets,  turning 
the  district  into  a huge  open  air  market. 

Akihabara,  a name  that  is  becoming 
famous  clear  back  in  the  States,  is  a 
stereophonic  hi-fi  aficionado’s  paradise. 
Acres  and  acres  of  shops  filled  with  tiny 
electronic  gadgerty  populate  the  district 
where  entire  stores  are  dedicated  to  just 
one  small  electrictronics  part.  Say  you 
need  a fuse,  just  enter  a shop  that 
specializes  in  fuses  and  you  will  be  over- 
whelmed by  all  the  brightly  colored  fuses 
packed  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  a 
store  no  bigger  than  10  by  10  feet. 

Uneo,  along  with  Asakusa,  is  where 
the  old  Tokyo  survives.  Developed  as  a 
temple  town,  Uneo  was  revered  by  the 
shoguns  as  the  patron  temple  of  Edo 
Castle.  Today,  Uneo  features  Japan’s 
largest  zoo,  home  of  the  only  giant 
pandas  in  the  country  and  historic 
Shinobazu  Lake,  complete  with  thou- 
sands of  ducks  nestled  among  its  reeds. 
Also  scattered  through  its  famous  cherry 
blossom  parks  are  several  museums, 
shrines  and  temples. 

Don’t  stay  home 

Japan  — its  exciting  adventure  is  just 
waiting  to  happen  to  you.  Whether  you 
prefer  to  set  out  on  your  own  or  with  an 
organized  group,  don’t  miss  your  chance 
to  explore  the  sights  and  sounds  of  this 
exotic  culture.  And  remember,  both  the 
family  service  center  and  the  ticket  and 
tours  office  are  there  to  help  you  make 
the  most  of  your  journeys. □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Lynn  Jenkins 
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Land 
Risin 


Legend  has  it  that  the  gods  Izanagi  and 
Izanami,  after  giving  birth  to  the  islands 
of  Japan,  gave  birth  to  the  sun  goddess, 
Amaterasu  no  Omikami,  and  so  created  Nippon  — 
“Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.” 

Made  up  of  four  major  islands  and  literally 
thousands  of  smaller  ones,  Japan  is  famous  for  ma- 
jestic mountains  surrounded  by  lush  green  hills. 
Breathtaking  in  its  geological  beauty,  this  island 
nation  is  also  a fascinating  cultural  mix  of  East  and 
West. 

Since  rising  spectacularly  from  the  ashes  of  World 
War  II,  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  world’s  great 
industrial  giants.  Only  the  United  States  and  Russia 
out-produce  this  tiny  island  nation,  which  prospers 
despite  its  few  natural  resources.  Yet  even  as  Japan 
aggressively  paves  its  way  into  the  future,  it  still 
clings  to  traditions  that  date  back  thousands  of 
years. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a young  woman  hurry- 
ing to  the  subway  dressed  in  the  best  Western 
“Yuppie”  fashion.  Yet  on  her  way  she  will  pass  a 
traditional  konwno-cXdid  woman  who  is  keeping  a 
respectful  three  steps  behind  her  husband. 
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Ranking  as  the  number  one  sport  is  baseball, 
which  is  probably  more  popular  in  Japan  than  it  is 
in  the  U.S.  Yet  this  modern  western  sport  is  closely 
followed  in  popularity  by  an  ancient  Asian  sport  — 
sumo  (wrestling). 

The  Japanese  Noh  and  Kabuki  dramas,  both  hun- 
dreds of  years  old,  remain  very  popular.  But  the  peo- 
ple also  flock  to  see  the  latest  Western  plays  and 
movies.  And  like  all  Western  countries,  Japan  has 
been  successfully  invaded  by  rock  music.  Music 
videos  have  become  extremely  popular,  as  evidenced 
by  the  vast  number  of  neighborhood  Karaoke  bars. 
Just  follow  the  sound  of  happy  voices  singing  off- 
key,  and  you  will  find  a Karaoke  bar,  where  even 
the  most  restrained  Japanese  will  loosen  his  tie  and 
cut  loose. 

Karaoke  — meaning  “empty  orchestra,”  is  a bar 
where  there  is  no  band;  the  entertainment  is  pro- 
vided by  customers  performing  solo  songs.  Evolved 
from  the  age-old  practice  of  relaxing  in  the  local  inns 
by  singing  folk  songs  over  a hot  cup  of  sake,  Kara- 
oke bars  today  accomplish  the  same  thing  using  the 
latest  in  audio/video  technology.  A rock  video  of 
the  customer’s  chosen  song  is  played  on  a large 
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Duty  in  Japan 


Movies,  picnics,  shopping  and  bicy- 
cling are  all  activities  enjoyed  by  both 
Americans  and  Japanese.  A marine 
(lower  right)  stationed  aboard  the  USS 
Blue  Ridge  practices  for  the  7th  Fleet 
drill  team. 


screen  monitor.  These  are  special  videos  — no  vocals 
accompany  the  song  and  the  words  are  superim- 
posed on  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  The  customer 
then  sings  along,  using  the  microphone  provided. 
And  whether  the  singer  is  an  accomplished  virtuoso 
or  way  off-key,  the  audience  reaction  is  the  same: 
loud  and  boisterous  clapping. 

Now  before  you  start  formulating  your  excuse  to 
avoid  the  spotlight,  give  it  a try.  Most  Americans 
who  manage  to  get  past  opening  night  jitters  soon 
become  addicted  to  this  national  pastime.  And  don’t 
worry  if  you  can’t  read  Japanese  characters.  All 
Karaoke  bars  stock  at  least  15  American  favorites 
— everything  from  the  Beatles  to  Frank  Sinatra. 

Among  the  120  million  people  who  populate 
Japan’s  islands  are  20,000  American  servicemen  and 
-women  and  their  dependents.  They  are  stationed 
at  various  U.S.  military  installations  throughout  the 
islands,  including  Okinawa. 

“My  wife  and  I live  on  the  economy  and  love  it,’’ 
said  Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Steve  Campbell.  Sta- 
tioned at  Yokosuka  Naval  Base,  Campbell  said  that 
he  and  his  wife  planned  their  stay  on  the  economy 
to  be  a temporary  one  while  waiting  for  base  hous- 
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ing,  but  now,  “there  is  no  way  we  will  live  on  base. 

“We  came  to  Japan  with  the  attitude  that  we  were 
going  to  learn  about  a different  culture,”  he  said. 
“The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  live  in  town.”  Camp- 
bell said  his  neighbors,  although  reserved  at  first, 
turned  out  to  be  extremely  friendly  and  very  in- 
terested in  America  and  Americans. 

One  of  the  major  drawbacks  for  sailors  stationed 
in  Japan  is  the  falling  Yen  rate.  Currently,  a single 
beer  costs  approximately  $6.00,  a soda,  $2.50.  While 
acknowledging  that  shopping  on  the  economy  can 
be  very  expensive,  Campbell  says  he  and  his  wife 
still  prefer  to  do  their  shopping  in  town.  “We  don’t 
. come  on  the  base  at  all  except  to  work  — and  for 
a few  American  goodies,  such  as  soft  chocolate  chip 
j cookies.”  Campbell  added,  “It’s  not  that  expensive 
I if  you  learn  to  shop  for  bargains.” 

,j  Whether  you’re  a well-salted  sailor  or  someone 
ij  embarking  on  that  first  overseas  tour,  if  you  have 
;?  received  orders  to  Japan  — omedeta  gozaimas  (con- 
;|  gratulations).  Many  exciting  adventures  and  new 
; friends  await  you  in  Nippon.  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Lynn  Jenkins 
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U.S.  Navy  in  Japan 


Early  Sunday  evening,  just 
as  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies in  the  States  are  start- 
ing to  wrap  up  their  week- 
end, the  15,000  U.S.  sailors  stationed  in 
Japan  are  preparing  to  go  to  work.  It’s 
Monday  morning  in  Japan.  Located  off 
the  Northeast  coast  of  mainland  Asia, 
Japan  has  Siberia,  China  and  Korea 
looming  just  off  its  western  shores.  In 
some  places,  the  Soviet  Union  is  less  than 
100  miles  away. 

Article  IX  of  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  “land,  sea  and  air 
forces,  as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will 
never  be  maintained.”  General  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  administered  Japan  during 
the  Allied  Military  Occupation  from 
1945  to  1952,  and  under  his  direction 
more  than  five  million  Japanese  troops 
were  disarmed  and  released  from  service. 
Except  for  the  Allied  Occupation  Force, 
Japan  was  completely  defenseless. 

On  Sept.  8,  1951,  Japan  signed  a peace 
treaty  with  48  nations.  That  same  day, 
a security  treaty  was  signed  that  permit- 
ted the  United  States  to  have  military 
bases  and  troops  in  Japan. 

In  1952,  the  United  Nations  ruled  that 
each  nation  has  the  right  of  self-defense 
against  armed  attack.  In  1954,  the  Jap- 
anese created  the  National  Defense 
Agency  to  defend  their  homeland  against 
external  aggression. 

The  Self-Defense  Force,  consisting  of 
ground,  naval  and  air  defense  forces  was 
established  under  a joint-chiefs-of-staff 
organization  similar  to  that  of  the  United 

Officers  and  crew  of  the  USS  Blue 
Ridge  stand  tall  as  they  embark  on  a 
month  long  cruise. 
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States.  In  addition,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  U.S.  has  maintained 
a military  security  presence  in  and 
around  Nippon’s  numerous  islands. 
These  U.S.  facilities  serve  two  purposes: 
to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Japan;  and  to 
enhance  our  ability  to  meet  commitments 
to  American  allies  in  East  Asia. 

In  1960,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
signed  a Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security  whereby  the  bases  provided 
by  Japan  do  not  exist  solely  for  the 
defense  of  Japan,  but  also  are  forward 
deployed  bases  for  U.S.  Forces. 

Japan  has  been  increasing  its  defense 
budget  by  an  average  of  six  percent  an- 
nually. Yet  this  defense  budget,  until 
1987,  remained  below  one  percent  of  the 
country’s  gross  national  product.  Even 
so,  it  is  the  eighth  largest  defense  budget 
in  the  world.  However,  Japanese  forces 
are  barred  by  law  from  overseas  opera- 
tion and  as  a matter  of  policy,  Japan  has 
foresworn  nuclear  armament  and  forbids 
arms  sales  abroad.  In  addition  to  support 
for  its  own  forces,  Japan  also  provides 
bases  and  facilities  to  U.S.  forces  in 
Japan  and  spends  more  than  $1  billion 
annually  to  maintain  them. 

Regional  coordinator  and  Commander 
of  U.S.  Naval  Forces  ashore  in  Japan  is 
the  Commander,  Naval  Forces  Japan. 
Other  shore  commands  include:  U.S. 
Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka;  Naval  Air 
Facility,  Atsugi;  U.S.  Fleet  Activities, 
Okinawa;  Naval  Air  Facility,  Kadena; 
Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Hanza; 
Okinawa  Naval  Complex;  U.S.  Fleet  Ac- 
tivities, Sasebo;  Naval  Air  Facility, 
Misawa  and  Naval  Security  Group  Ac- 
tivity, Misawa. 


Ships  in  Japan  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Overseas  Family  Residency  Program 
(which  are  part  of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet) 
are:  USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19),  USS  St. 
Louis  (LKA  1 16),  USS  Dubuque  (LPD 
8),  USS  San  Bernardino  (LST  1189), 
USS  Darter  (SS  576),  USS  Barbel  (SS 
580),  USS  Reeves  (CG  24),  USS  Midway 
(CV  41),  USS  Oldendorf(DD  972),  USS 
Towers  (DDG  9),  USS  Cochrane  (DDG 
21),  USS  Knox  (FF  1052),  USS  Lock- 
wood  (FF  1064),  USS  Francis  Hammond 
(FF  1067),  and  USS  Kirk  (FF  1087).  In 
addition,  the  following  squadrons  serve 
in  Japan;  HS  12,  VA  115,  VFA  151, 
VFA  192,  VAW  115  and  VAQ  136. 

In  recent  years,  the  Japanese  pub- 
lic has  shown  a substantially  greater 
awareness  of  security  issues  and  an  in- 
creasing support  for  the  SDF  and  for  the 
security  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
However,  there  are  still  significant  polit- 
ical, financial,  and  psychological  con- 
straints against  strengthening  Japan’s 
defense.  The  defense  budget  must  com- 
pete with  extremely  popular  social  pro- 
grams for  funds.  Also  underlying  these 
institutional  limitations  is  a strong  an- 
tipathy, resulting  from  the  Japanese  ex- 
perience in  World  War  II,  toward  all 
things  military. 

The  United  States  has  called  for  an 
“international  partnership”  with  Japan, 
in  which  the  combined  efforts  of  the  two 
countries  can  be  utilized  to  promote  peace 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  present,  that  mutual  peace  and 
prosperity  can  best  be  maintained  in  part 
by  15,000  U.S.  sailors,  who  keep  watch 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  world  while  the 
western  half  sleeps.  □ 
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“Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
we  have  landed  at  Narita 
Airport,  Tokyo.  Please  re- 
member all  your  carry-on 
luggage.  Thank  you  for  flying.  . . .” 
At  last!  Your  aching  body  sighs  in 
relief  as  leg  muscles,  confined  for  12 
hours,  unwind  and  carry  you  onto  solid 
ground.  Each  step  shakes  off  the  weari- 
ness, and  a feeling  of  excitement  begins 
to  build.  You  made  it.  You’re  in  Japan. 

After  being  processed  through  the 
customs  desk  marked  “aliens  only,”  you 
greedily  look  around  to  take  in  as  many 
of  the  sights  as  possible.  You  are  reward- 
ed with  immediate  evidence  of  a different 
culture.  Rice  and  sushi  booths  instead  of 
hot  dog  and  hamburger  stands.  Asian 
faces  everywhere  and  all  that  Japanese 


lettering.  How  exotic,  how  Japanese. 
How  utterly  unreadable.  A small  feeling 
of  panic  sets  in.  Where  to?  How  will  you 
find  the  base?  What  to  do? 

Just  take  a deep  breath  and  relax;  you 
know  the  answers.  Remember,  your 
sponsors  said  they  would  meet  you  at  the 
airport,  but  gave  you  directions  to  the 
free  military  bus  just  in  case  you  missed 
connections.  And  the  welcome  aboard 
packet  sent  to  you  by  the  family  service 
center  had  step-by-step  instructions  on 
how  to  get  to  the  base.  No  problem,  it’s 
really  quite  easy. 

What  you  just  experienced  was  your 
first  encounter  with  culture  shock.  Cul- 
ture shock  is  something  everyone  suffers 
to  one  degree  or  another  while  abroad. 
In  some  cases,  people  get  it  so  bad  that 


once  they  are  on  the  base,  they  won’t 
leave  that  Americanized  haven  until  it’s 
time  to  transfer. 

To  help  you  avoid  serious  problems 
with  culture  shock,  the  Navy  has  set  up 
intercultural  relations  courses  at  installa- 
tions around  the  world.  Japan  is  no  ex- 
ception. For  example,  if  you  are  sta- 
tioned at  Yokosuka  Naval  Base,  attend- 
ing the  one-week  ICR  course  should  be 
the  first  thing  on  your  agenda  following 
check-in. 

At  Yokosuka,  the  ICR  course  is 
headed  up  by  Master-at-Arms  Chief 
Larry  Malvasi  of  the  Yokosuka  Family 
Service  Center.  Malvasi  says  that  he  not 
only  loves  the  Japanese  culture,  but  he 
also  loves  “helping  people  to  learn  about 
Japan.  I really  enjoy  it  when  my  students 
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come  back  and  tell  me  how  much  fun 
they  had  off-base.” 

The  course  Malvasi  teaches  is  broken 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part,  taught  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  is  classroom 
study  and  discussion  of  the  differences 
between  American  and  Japanese  cul- 
tures. The  second  part,  on  Wednesday, 
is  a field  trip  to  Tokyo,  followed  by 
show-and-tell  on  Thursday.  Friday  is  a 
half  day  for  the  class,  with  final  survival 
hints  from  Malvasi  or  his  staff  and  a 
students’  critique  of  the  program. 

During  the  first  portion,  students  are 
taught  a wide  variety  of  things,  such  as: 
remembering  to  drive  on  the  left;  how  to 
read  Japanese  road  signs;  mastering  a 
few  common  Japanese  phrases;  how  to 
ride  the  train  and  subway  systems; 
reading  maps;  converting  the  American 
dollar  to  yen;  how  to  use  a Japanese  tele- 
phone. In  addition,  students  are  taught 
several  important  Japanese  customs.  For 
instance,  remove  your  shoes  before 
entering  someone’s  home  and  bow  in- 
stead of  shaking  hands  when  introduced. 
Since  most  Americans  have  never  been 
taught  to  bow,  Malvasi  and  staff  provide 
the  proper  guidance.  Men  bow  with 
hands  to  their  sides  and  women  with 
hands  held  in  front.  The  younger  person, 
or  one  with  less  status,  always  bows 
lower. 

Realizing  that  they  can’t  teach  most 
American  students  to  read  the  compli- 
cated Japanese  characters  in  such  a short 
time,  instructors  show  the  students  how 
to  recognize  common  words  by  making 


pictures  out  of  them. 

The  class  also  teaches  newcomers  how 
to  avoid  common  pitfalls.  Like  this  one: 
In  Japan,  the  common  American  “A- 
OK”  sign,  (circled  thumb  and  forefinger 
with  remaining  fingers  held  up),  trans- 
lates to  mean  you  agree  to  pay  ten  times 
the  amount  normally  charged. 

Instead  of  being  frustrated  by  the  cul- 
tural differences,  Malvasi  recommends 
that  you,  “Look  for  the  logical  reason 
behind  the  tradition.  This  will  help  you 
to  better  understand  the  tradition  and  re- 
sent it  less.”  And  remember  you  are  in 
their  country. 

During  part  two  of  ICR,  the  students 
break  into  small  groups  of  twos  and 
threes.  Each  group  then  picks  a destina- 
tion in  Tokyo.  Meeting  at  the  front  gate 
of  the  base  at  7 a.m.,  they  all  walk  to  the 
nearby  train  station,  where  the  adventure 
begins.  Intently  consulting  class  notes 
and  maps,  each  group  lays  down  its 
travel  plans.  As  the  train  pulls  promptly 
into  the  station,  the  students  embark, 
each  to  see  and  experience  something 
new  and  exciting. 

The  reason  behind  the  field  trip,  ac- 
cording to  Malvasi,  is  to  get  people  off 
the  base  and  force  them  to  conquer  any 
fear  they  may  have.  “They  don’t  under- 
stand the  language  and  they  are  afraid 
of  getting  lost.  I have  seen  people  almost 
put  themselves  into  a POW  situation. 

“They  lock  themselves  up  on  base. 
They  shop  only  at  the  exchange,  dine  or 
party  at  the  base  clubs  and  some  may 
even  turn  to  drugs  or  alcohol  to  relieve 


Yukiko  Rickwartz  (opposite  page), 
teaches  ICR  students  how  to  recog- 
nize common  Japanese  kanji  charac- 
ters. Senior  Chief  Malvasi  (left),  gives 
ICR  students  last  minute  hints  before 
they  leave  on  their  Tokyo  field  trip. 

the  boredom,”  Malvasi  says.  “In  class, 
I can  almost  always  point  out  the  ones 
who  will  stay  on  base  because  of  their 
fears.  They  are  always  talking  about 
‘back  home.’  Yet  after  the  field  trip,  they 
come  back  very  excited  and  say  ‘Chief, 
you  were  right.  I loved  it  and  I can’t  wait 
to  go  back  into  town  again.’  ” 

The  field  trip  options  are  open  and  de- 
pend on  the  group’s  personality.  Some 
groups  choose  to  go  to  the  Ginza  (shop- 
ping district),  or  Uneo  (a  zoo  and  park 
filled  with  museums),  or  Tokyo  tower, 
or  the  Imperial  Palace  — the  list  is 
endless  and  the  family  service  center  pro- 
vides step-by-step  directions  for  each 
location.  In  addition,  FSC  gives  each  stu- 
dent a card  for  taxi  drivers  that  has  the 
directions  back  to  the  base  printed  in 
Japanese.  But  according  to  Malvasi,  no 
one  has  ever  needed  it.  “We  haven’t  lost 
anyone  yet,”  he  says  “and  everyone  has 
a great  time.” 

The  day  following  the  field  trip,  the 
class  meets  again  at  FSC  to  talk  about 
their  adventures  of  the  day  before  and 
share  what  they  learned  about  each  place 
with  their  classmates. 

The  class  is  mandatory  for  active  duty 
personnel  and  is  open  to  dependents  if 
class  space  is  available  (it  almost  always 
is).  “Hey,  it’s  fun,”  says  Malvasi. 
“Don’t  look  at  it  as  a chore.  Think  of 
it  as  something  to  take  advantage  of. 
You’re  spending  Navy  time,  having  a 
good  time.” 

On  a final  note,  Malvasi  says,  “The 
Japanese  are  a warm  and  friendly  peo- 
ple, who  just  love  to  learn  about  Ameri- 
cans. Get  out  there  and  meet  them.  Once 
you  have,  you  will  discover  that  a Japa- 
nese friend  is  a friend  for  life.”  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Lynn  Jenkins 
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After  hours 


One  of  the  most  exciting 
aspects  of  Japanese  night 
life  is  its  wide  variety. 
Even  while  surrounded  by 
modern  Japanese  technology,  you  can  go 
back  in  time  and  experience  ancient  Jap- 
anese entertainments.  For  example,  cer- 
tain Japanese  women  follow  customs 
dating  back  centuries,  as  they  train  in  the 
art  of  becoming  perfect  entertainers. 
Geishas,  who  have  been  called  the  most 
beautiful  and  exotic  women  in  the  world, 
are  specially  trained  hostesses  who,  clad 
in  colorful  silk  kimonos,  perform  the  an- 
cient Japanese  tea  ceremony  and  enter- 
tain wealthy  businessmen.  Starting  very 
young,  the  girls  train  for  years  learning 
and  honing  skills  which  enhance  their 
natural  grace  and  femininity. 

The  purpose,  or  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately the  art,  of  the  geishas  is  to 
achieve  perfection  as  an  entertainer.  She 
strives  to  be  accomplished  in  a wide 
variety  of  skills,  such  as  playing  musical 
instruments,  painting  and  the  “art”  of 
conversation.  Her  goal  is  to  become  a liv- 
ing work  of  art. 

However,  the  cost  of  an  evening  in  the 
company  of  a geisha  is  definitely  not 
from  the  past.  The  price  tag  (approx- 
imately $500  an  evening)  will  quickly 
return  you  to  the  present  and  on  a 
sailor’s  pay  it’s  unlikely  you  will  spend 
that  much.  But  this  doesn’t  mean  your 
nights  in  Japan  will  consist  of  only  televi- 
sion reruns  and  lonely  games  of  solitaire. 
Quite  the  opposite;  Japan  offers  a wide 
variety  of  night  life. 

Western  movies  are  very  popular  and 
most  new  releases  show  up  quickly  at 
theaters.  There  is  a certain  charm  to 
reading  English  sub-titles  as  Clint  East- 
wood  utters  the  immortal  words,  “make 


my  day”  in  Japanese.  But  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  spring  for  more  expensive  tickets, 
you  can  see  the  same  movie,  in  English, 
at  first-run  theaters. 

Famous  for  its  performing  arts,  Japan 
offers  many  types  of  live  plays  for  the 
theater  aficionado.  At  a Kabuki  play, 
which  is  actually  a musical,  English  pro- 
grams are  provided  for  the  western  fans. 
But  you  won’t  need  programs  to  enjoy 
the  show.  Sitting  on-stage  with  the  per- 
formers, the  orchestra  usually  consists  of 
flutes,  drums  and  a three-stringed  instru- 
ment that  is  similar  to  our  banjo.  In  ad- 
dition, two  short  sticks  of  wood  called 
hyoshigi  are  beaten  together,  picking  up 
the  momentum  as  the  actor  gnashes  his 
teeth  and  crosses  his  eyes  while  working 
himself  into  a frenzy.  At  the  height  of 
his  impassioned  performance,  he  will 
suddenly  freeze  in  what  is  called  a mie. 
Most  Kabuki  plays  fall  into  one  of  two 
categories:  a heroic  epic  or  a conflict  be- 
tween personal  desire  and  duty. 

Lasting  anywhere  from  five  to  six 
hours,  Kabuki  is  more  than  just  a play. 
It  is  also  an  important  social  activity. 
Fans  bring  baskets  filled  with  food  and 
drink  and  take  advantage  of  the  relaxed 
atmosphere  to  socialize  with  friends. 

Noh,  traditionally  entertainment  for 
the  samurai  classes,  is  more  formal  than 
Kabuki.  A trademark  of  Noh  plays  is  the 
almost  completely  bare  stage.  The  au- 
dience is  expected  to  use  its  imagination 
to  complete  pictures  suggested  by  the  ac- 
tors and  small  props.  For  example,  a 
twig  represents  an  entire  forest.  The  cast 
usually  consists  of  two  main  characters 
who  deliver  long,  uninterrupted  dramatic 
speeches. 

In  contrast  to  both  Noh  and  Kabuki, 
which  use  men  for  both  the  male  and 


female  roles,  the  Takarazuka  Girls’ 
Opera  features  an  all-female  cast.  It  can 
really  get  interesting  when  the  girls  copy 
a bit  of  Kabuki',  what  you  end  up  with 
is  a girl  impersonating  a man  imper- 
sonating a girl. 

If  bright  lights  and  hot  dance  music 
are  what  you  are  looking  for,  the  Rop- 
pongi  and  Shinjuku  districts  in  Tokyo 
are  just  the  ticket.  International  in  flavor, 
Roppongi  claims  some  of  the  best  restau- 
rants, bars  and  nightclubs  in  Tokyo. 
Along  with  a surprisingly  large  number 
of  blond,  blue-eyed  party-goers,  you  will 
find  a wide  selection  of  entertainment  to 
choose  from.  There  is  everything  from 
country  bars  featuring  Willie  Nelson  on 
the  jukebox,  to  places  showcasing  the 
latest  rhythm  and  blues  tune. 

The  pulsating  neon  lights  of  the  Shin- 
juku district  signal  a vibrating  night  life. 
Entire  blocks  of  skyscrapers  are  covered 
in  glowing  colors  that  light  the  night. 
Although  a night  club  district,  Shinjuku, 
like  all  of  Japan,  has  a low  crime  rate. 
One  advantage  of  Shinjuku  over  some  of 
the  other  entertainment  districts  is  its 
cheaper  prices.  Revelers  come  to  escape 
the  sophistication  of  some  of  the  other, 
more  expensive  districts. 

Not  all  night  life  centers  around 
Tokyo.  Most  Japanese  neighborhoods 
have  discos,  simple  cafes,  Karoke  bars 
and  coffee  houses  for  entertainment  that 
is  close  to  home.  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Lynn  Jenkins 


Whether  a quiet  back  street  or  in  the 
middle  of  Shinjuku’s  neon-lit  district, 
Japanese  night  life  has  something  for 
everyone. 
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I 


Home  visit 


Two  weeks,  just  14  short 
days,  to  explore  and  learn 
about  a culture  that  took 
thousands  of  years  to  de- 
velop — a culture  that  is  as  different 
from  my  own  as  night  from  day.  A Navy 
photojournalist,  I was  TAD  to  Japan  on 
assignment. 

My  job  was  to  capture  the  essence  of 


Japan  and  share  it  with  those  in  the  fleet 
who  have  not  been  lucky  enough  to  have 
been  there  yet. 

The  Japanese  call  their  country  Nip- 
pon, meaning  “land  of  the  rising  sun.” 
I found  it  was  also  the  land  of  the  Im- 
perial Dynasty,  land  of  Godzilla  movies, 
land  of  the  industrial  giants  and  home  to 
thousands  of  American  servicemembers 


and  their  families  stationed  there. 

Feeling  very  much  like  I was  cramming  j 
for  finals  at  the  last  minute,  1 raced 
through  Japan  absorbing  as  much  as  ! 
possible  in  that  short  time.  I saw  ancient 

i 

shrines  surrounded  by  the  latest  high-tech  I 
facilities.  I tasted  exotic  seafood,  in-  | 
eluding  a brave  moment  when  raw  squid  j 
actually  passed  my  lips.  No  comment.  I j 
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breathed  in  air  that  was  permeated  with 
exotic  oriental  spices.  I listened  to  music 
on  the  local  radio  stations.  Music  rang- 
ing from  the  latest  western  chart-topper 
to  Japanese  folk  music  that  dates  back 
hundreds  of  years.  And,  more  and  more, 
I came  to  feel  a growing  fascination  with 
Eastern  culture. 

But  one  experience  really  stands  out 
from  all  the  rest. 

No,  it  wasn’t  the  thrill  of  making  my 
first  solo  trip  on  the  Japanese  subway. 
And  it  wasn’t  seeing  up  close  and  per- 
sonal sights  that  previously  had  only  been 
images  in  a travel  log  pamphlet.  It  was 
my  visit  to  a Japanese  home  through  the 
Yokosuka  Naval  Base’s  Home  Visit  Pro- 
gram. 

Home  Visit  is  designed  to  introduce 
Americans  to  their  new  neighbors. 
American  and  Japanese  families  are 
brought  together  for  an  afternoon  visit 
in  the  most  natural  of  settings,  a private 
I home.  Approximately  20  Japanese  fami- 
j lies  in  the  Yokosuka  area  have  opened 
( their  homes  and  greeted  new  arrivals 
j through  this  program,  which  is  coor- 
j dinated  by  the  Family  Service  Center  and 
j Yokosuka  city  government. 

I You  will  be  surprised  at  how  fast  an 
j hour  or  two  can  slip  by  as  you  sit  on  a 
j tatami  mat,  sip  tea  and  chat  with  new 
j friends.  A typical  visit  may  include  a tra- 
ditional tea  ceremony,  learning  the  art  of 
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ikebana  (flower  arranging)  or  trying  on 
a kimono.  And  don’t  worry  about  the 
language  problem.  Most  of  the  families 
hosting  you  speak  excellent  English  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  practice. 

Seaman  Lisa  Hill  and  Edna  Manuel, 
two  new  secretaries  at  the  Family  Service 
Center  had  signed  up  for  a visit  so  that 
they  could  see  for  themselves  how  the 
program  worked.  Yukiko  Rickwartz,  the 
program  coordinator,  and  I also  went 
along. 

Thanks  to  Yukiko  and  her  familiarity 
with  the  twisting  maze  that  is  Yokosuka’s 
suburban  neighborhood,  we  arrived  at 
the  home  of  our  host.  Dr.  Mitsuyki 
Ikeda  (a  local  dentist),  right  on  time.  As 
she  knocked  on  the  door,  Yukiko 
whispered,  “Don’t  forget  to  take  off 
your  shoes.’’ 

A horrible  thought  raced  across  my 
mind,  “Oh  God,  I hope  I don’t  have  a 
hole  in  my  sock.’’  But  before  1 had  time 
to  worry  about  it.  Dr.  Ikeda  opened  his 
front  door  and  with  a warm  smile, 
ushered  us  in. 

As  we  entered  the  Ikeda  home  we  were 
enthusiastically  greeted  by  a small  black 
bundle  of  fur,  with  Mrs.  Ikeda  close  on 
his  heels.  Grabbing  her  poodle,  she 
quickly  assured  us  he  didn’t  bite.  The 
scene  was  somehow  comfortably  famil- 
iar. I remembered  how  many  times  I had 
visited  a friend’s  home  in  the  States  and 


Whether  sitting  in  the  living  room  with 
a hot  cup  of  green  tea  or  touring  the 
garden,  everyone  enjoyed  talking  and 
exchanging  information. 

been  greeted  in  the  same  manner. 

Crowding  onto  their  front  porch,  what 
they  call  the  genjka,  we  all  exchanged  in- 
troductions. Slipping  out  of  our  shoes, 
we  entered  the  main  part  of  the  house. 
I was  lucky,  no  holes. 

We  were  given  a tour  of  the  garden 
and  sipped  Japanese  tea  as  we  talked  to 
Ikeda  and  his  son.  Soon  questions  and 
answers  were  flying  back  and  forth.  The 
Ikedas  were  as  curious  about  our  culture 
as  we  were  about  theirs.  Before  we  knew 
it  was  time  for  the  delicious  home- 
cooked  Japanese  dinner  that  Mrs.  Ikeda 
had  prepared. 

Dr.  Ikeda,  who  is  very  interested  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  said  he  reads  an 
American  newspaper  daily.  Although  he 
enjoys  them,  he  thinks  they  are  lacking 
in  coverage  about  Japan.  “All  they  talk 
about  are  Japanese  earthquakes  and 
such.  Americans  need  to  learn  more 
about  foreign  countries.’’ 

A veteran  of  five  home  visits,  Ikeda 
said  he  enjoys  making  new  friends  and 
the  opportunity  to  practice  English, 
which  he  taught  himself  as  he  did  French 
and  Spanish.  “I  like  meeting  with  peo- 
ple from  foreign  countries  and  I like 
helping  visitors  to  understand  Japan.” 
In  addition  to  learning  more  about 
Japan,  Hill  said  she  also  learned 
something  about  dentists.  “I  have  always 
been  afraid  of  dentists  and  this  was  the 
first  time  I ever  met  one  when  I wasn’t 
in  his  chair.  He  was  just  another  person 
— really  nice  and  not  someone  to  be 
scared  of.” 

Hill  said  she  was  glad  she  went  on  the 
visit.  “I  can  honestly  sell  the  program  to 
people  that  ask  me  about  it  at  the  ESC.” 
I agree  with  Hill.  Visiting  with  a real 
Japanese  family  in  their  own  home  is  an 
experience  I will  always  treasure.  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  JO  I Lynn  Jenkins 
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Japan  s cuisine 


In  Japan,  even  a short- 
order  cook  is  an  artist. 
Food  is  as  carefully  pre- 
pared for  its  visual  appeal 
as  it  is  for  taste.  Each  entree  is  served 
separately  on  a dish  specially  chosen  to 
emphasize  the  food’s  color,  shape  and 
texture.  Best  of  all,  the  food  is  as  de- 
licious as  it  looks. 

Restaurants  are  not  hard  to  identify. 
Just  look  for  beautiful  lacquer  or  por- 
celain dishes  highlighting  artistically  ar- 
ranged food  in  display  windows  outside 
the  restaurant.  About  70  percent  of  the 
restaurants  use  realistic  plastic  and  wax 
replicas  of  food  to  advertise  their  special- 
ties. Incidentally,  this  makes  ordering 
much  simpler.  Just  point  out  to  your 
waiter  the  dish  you  wish  to  sample. 

In  addition  to  their  traditional  fare,  the 
Japanese  enjoy  exotic  foods  from  around 
the  world.  Even  in  small  towns  you  will 
be  able  to  locate  a wide  variety  of  inter- 
national cuisine.  Lasagna,  bratwurst, 
tacos,  Biggu  Makku  (Big  Macs)  and  any- 
thing in  between  is  available. 

Table  manners  in  Japan  are  very  for- 
mal, but  as  a gaijin  (foreigner)  you  will 
be  forgiven  all  but  the  most  obnoxious 
mistakes,  such  as  putting  out  a cigarette 
in  a dish  of  raw  fish. 

Here  are  some  other  things  to  keep  in 
mind  when  dining  out.  Expect  to  be 
given  chopsticks  (see  page  1 3)  instead  of 
a knife  and  fork.  And  instead  of  nap- 


A young  child  must  quickly  learn  how 
to  use  chopsticks  if  he  wants  to  enjoy 
Japanese  food,  which  is  as  colorful  as 
it  is  tasty. 


kins,  most  restaurants  provide  a damp 
hand  towel  before  the  food  is  served.  The 
towel  is  warmed  in  the  winter  and  cooled 
in  the  summer. 

Some  restaurants  feature  the  tradi- 
tional low  Japanese  table  and  tatami 
mats.  Remove  your  shoes  and  don  the 
provided  slippers  before  stepping  onto 
the  mat.  As  a matter  of  etiquette,  when 
sitting  formally  in  Japan,  both  men  and 
women  sit  kneeling,  with  their  legs 
tucked  up  under  them.  Informally,  a 
man  may  sit  cross-legged,  “Indian 
style,”  but  women  should  sit  with  their 
legs  folded  to  the  side. 

As  it  is  in  the  West,  talking  with  your 
mouth  full  is  considered  bad  form.  And 
so  is  picking  up  a large  piece  of  food  with 
your  chopsticks  and  taking  a bite  from 
it.  Instead,  use  the  chopsticks  to  break 
up  the  food  and  pick  up  bite-size  pieces. 
The  best  thing  to  do  at  a formal  dinner 
is  to  watch  your  host  and  copy  his  move- 
ments — and  enjoy.  The  main  food 
staple  in  Japan  is  rice  and  it  is  served  with 
almost  every  meal,  in  one  form  or 
another.  Beyond  that,  the  food  is  quite 
varied  and  exciting.  The  following  is  a 
short  list  of  some  of  the  more  popular 
Japanese  dishes: 

Soba:  (pronounced  soh-bah).  Is  an  in- 
expensive noodle  made  from  buckwheat 
flour,  served  either  in  a hot  broth  with 
different  types  of  vegetables  added,  or  as 
Yaki-soba,  the  same  noodle,  only  fried 
— similar  to  ramen. 

Yakitori:  (pronounced  yah-key-tor- 
rey).  Shish-ka-bobbed  pork,  chicken  or 
beef  skewered  on  a bamboo  stick  with 
pieces  of  onions,  peppers,  bamboo 
shoots  and  other  vegetables. 


Sushi:  (pronounced  sue-she).  A favor- 
ite of  the  locals  and  gaijin  alike,  sushi  is 
small,  cold  cakes  of  rice  wrapped  in  sea- 
weed, with  thin  strips  of  egg,  raw  fish  or 
vegetable  (usually  cucumber)  inside. 
Hint:  when  dipping  sushi  in  soy  sauce, 
turn  it  up-side-down;  if  you  soak  the  rice 
end  first  it  will  fall  apart,  leaving  you  to 
chase  grains  of  rice  across  the  plate  with 
chop  sticks  — a task  not  easily  ac- 
complished by  the  novice. 

Sashimi:  (pronounced  sah-she-me). 
Strips  of  raw  fish,  often  tuna,  dipped  in 
mustard.  Careful,  the  mustard  is  very 
hot;  a little  goes  a long  way.  Similar  to 
sushi,  but  without  the  seaweed  or  rice. 

Tempura:  (pronounced  tem-poo-rah). 
Shrimp,  fish  or  vegetables  dipped  in  a 
special  batter,  then  deep  fried  to  a light, 
crisp  crust. 

Sake:  (pronounced  sah-kay).  This  fer- 
mented rice  drink  served  heated  in  tiny 
cups  carries  a very  strong  wallop. 

Pizza:  (pronounced  peat-za).  We 
americanized  the  Italian  pizza  pie  and  the 
Japanese  japanized  it.  Their  pizza  bears 
little  resemblance  to  what  we’re  used  to. 
Cheese  is  melted  (no  tomato  sauce)  over 
a very  thin,  hard  crust.  Occasionally  top- 
pings are  added,  such  as:  squid  and 
oysters  (your  choice,  raw  or  cooked). 

And  remember,  at  a formal  meal  you 
will  completely  delight  your  Japanese 
hosts  if  you  say  Itadakimasu  (I  receive) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  and 
Gochisosama  deshita  (That  was  a feast) 
at  the  end.D 


— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Lynn  Jenkins 
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Language  class 


As  the  classroom  fills  with 
teenage  bodies,  the  noise 
level  rises  steadily.  Laugh- 
ter, loud  talking,  books 
slamming  against  desks,  metal  chairs 
scrapping  against  tiles  — the  decibels 
continue  to  build  until  they  could  almost 
register  on  the  Richter  scale. 

Suddenly  — a shrill  bell  cuts  through 


the  noise,  and  complete  silence  follows. 
Unlike  many  classrooms  that  take  several 
moments  to  quiet  down,  the  Japanese 
Language  and  Culture  class  at  Nile  C. 
Kinnick  High,  a Department  of  Defense 
High  School  at  Yokosuka  Naval  Base, 
Japan,  is  ready  to  go  to  work  the  instant 
the  bell  rings. 

The  students  stand  by  their  desks,  at 


attention,  as  the  instructor,  Harue 
Tanaka,  makes  her  way  quietly  to  the 
front  of  the  room.  Then,  as  one,  they 
politely  bow  and  greet  their  sensei 
(teacher).  Returning  the  bow  and  the 
greeting,  she  begins  roll  call.  Each  stu- 
dent answers  with  hai,  which  can  mean 
several  things,  depending  on  the  context 
in  which  it  is  used.  Here  it  means  “yes” 
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to  take  her  class,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  language,  Tanaka  also 
teaches  her  American  students  Japanese 
culture.  In  her  classroom,  she  has  set  up 
a traditional  Japanese  room,  including  a 
tatami  mat  and  low  table.  Here  she 


teaches  the  students  how  to  sit  properly, 
formally  and  informally,  and  how  to 
know  which  style  is  appropriate.  She  also 
teaches  them  the  art  of  bowing  either 
standing  or  sitting. 

A teacher  in  the  DoD’s  school  system 
for  ten  years,  Tanaka  said  she  enjoys 
working  with  American  students.  “Peo- 
ple are  people,  even  if  their  races  are  dif- 
ferent. And  I like  people.”  She  added 
that  teaching  others  is  her  way  of  pay- 
ing back  her  teachers  at  the  mission 
school  she  attended  in  Yokohama. 

According  to  Harue  Tanaka,  knowl- 
edge is  the  greatest  gift  of  all  — a gift 
that  should  be  shared.  How  can  her 
students  repay  their  senseP.  “Once  you 
have  learned  something  from  me,  you 
can’t  return  it,  so  pass  it  on  to  another. 
That  will  make  me  the  happiest.”  □ 

— Story  and  photos  JOI  Lynn  Jenkins 


Hard  study  and  good  times  go  to- 
gether in  the  DoD  language  class. 
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i or  an  acknowledgement  of  having  heard 
i a question, 
i “Grant?” 

i “//o/.” 

! “Magee?” 

I “//flZ.” 

! “Sadler?” 

I "’Hai”  etc.  Then,  for  the  next  forty 

minutes,  students  and  sensei  get  down  to 
j business  with  an  intense  Q and  A session 
i about  the  previous  day’s  homework  as- 
j signment.  With  all  the  students  appear- 
ing well-prepared,  Harue  Tanaka  moves 
on  to  the  current  assignment.  Asking  a 
student  to  read  a passage  of  kanji  (Jap- 
j anese  characters),  she  gently  corrects  the 
I punctuation  errors. 

I According  to  F.  Wellington  Scott,  the 
i school’s  principal,  Tanaka’s  classes  are 
; one  of  the  school’s  most  popular  elec- 
J tives.  “We  don’t  have  enough  seats  to 
I accommodate  all  the  students  who  want 

I 

: 
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Getting 

around 


You  and  your  little  deuce 
coupe  may  be  inseparable 
in  the  States,  but  after 
only  a few  days,  you’ll  be 
convinced  — driving  in  Japan  has  sev- 
eral major  drawbacks. 

One  needs  the  patience  of  a saint  to 
remain  calm  while  caught  in  yet  another 
traffic  jam.  Everywhere  you  go,  expect 
it  to  be  bumper-to-bumper  (without  the 
benefit  of  English  road  signs)  and  don’t 
expect  to  find  parking;  you  will  probably 
never  see  a real  honest-to-goodness, 
empty,  off-base  parking  space. 

If  you  are  still  not  convinced,  here  are 
a couple  more  “cons.”  Cars  from  Japan 
may  give  Detroit  fits,  but  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  more  problems  with  cars 
moving  from  the  U.S.  to  Japan.  Because 
of  financial  hardships  incurred  by  service 
members  shipping  their  POVs  to  Japan 
or  Okinawa,  an  embargo  has  been  im- 
posed on  all  vehicles  made  after  1977. 
The  problem  comes  from  the  extensive 
(and  expensive)  modifications  that  have 
to  be  made  once  the  car  arrives  in  order 
to  meet  the  strict  environmental  and  safe- 
ty standards  set  by  the  government  of 
Japan. 

Still  need  more  reasons  not  to  ship 
your  pride  and  joy?  The  Japanese  drive 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road.  There- 
fore, the  steering  wheel  of  an  American 
car  is  positioned  away  from  the  center  of 
the  road,  reducing  the  driver’s  visibility. 
Equally  important,  Japanese  roads  are 
much  smaller  than  American  highways. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  maneuver  and 
park  an  American  car  on  the  streets  of 
Japan. 

And  perhaps  most  important,  because 
of  the  salt  water,  road  conditions  and 
lack  of  sheltered  parking,  cars  deterio- 
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rate  much  faster  in  Japan.  Besides  all  the 
expense  and  aggravation  of  bringing 
your  car  overseas,  you  must  resign 
yourself  to  the  fact  that  the  ol’  POV  will 
be  in  pretty  sad  shape  by  the  time  your 
tour  is  up. 


Now  for  the  good  news.  There  is  al- 
ways a flexible  and  inexpensive  used 
Japanese  car  market  on  and  around  the 
various  bases.  For  practically  pennies, 
you  will  be  able  to  find  a good,  reliable 
used  car  that  will  give  trouble-free 
transportation. 

If  you  are  just  visiting  or  don’t  plan 
on  buying  a car,  there  are  two  main  ways 
to  get  around:  taxis  and  trains.  Taxis  are 
easy  to  find  and  very  convenient  for 
short  trips.  For  more  ambitious  jaunts, 
however,  they  are  much  too  expensive. 

For  long  trips,  the  train  system  is 
great;  it’s  easy  to  ride  and  an  exciting  ex- 


perience. Forget  the  horror  stories  of  the 
New  York  subways.  Tokyo’s  vast  sub- 
way system  is  safe  any  time,  day  or  night, 
and  color-coded  signs  make  transfers 
simple.  One  of  the  world’s  most  modern 
and  efficient  public  transportation  sys- 
tems, it  is  fast,  clean  and  punctual.  The 
trains  and  subways  criss-cross  the  cities, 
stopping  within  walking  distance  of  al- 
most any  place  you’re  likely  to  go.  Just 
as  important,  riding  the  trains  will  bring 
you  into  direct  contact  with  the  Japanese 
people,  giving  you  an  ideal  chance  to 
observe  them  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
lives. 

Most  Americans  are  unaccustomed  to 
using  public  transportation.  Quite  a few, 
in  fact,  have  never  even  ridden  on  a train. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  people 
are  somewhat  nervous  about  using  a 
large  and  sophisticated  train  system  like 
Tokyo’s.  The  lack  of  English  signs  and 
personnel  who  can  provide  assistance  in 
English  can  be  intimidating. 

However,  the  difficulties  involved  in 
riding  Japanese  trains  are  very  minor. 
The  system  has  been  set  up  in  the  sim- 
plest way  possible  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
confusion.  As  an  indication  of  just  how 
simple  it  is,  consider  the  large  number  of 
small  children  who  use  the  trains  each 
day  to  get  to  and  from  school.  Once  you 
have  a basic  understanding  of  how  the 
system  works,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
going  anywhere  in  Japan. 

All  train  stations,  large  or  small,  are 
organized  in  a similar  way.  Buy  your 
ticket,  then  have  it  punched  by  the  atten- 
dant at  the  wicket  (revolving  door).  Next, 
proceed  to  the  train  platform  and  board 
the  train  when  it  pulls  in.  On  arriving  at 
your  destination,  locate  the  exit,  hand 
your  ticket  to  the  attendant  at  the  wicket 
and  leave. 

Trains  in  Japan  are  terrific,  but  they 
can’t  take  you  everywhere.  Where  the 
trains  leave  off,  buses  take  over.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  train  stations  in  Japan  serve 
as  terminals  for  a large  number  of  the 
bus  routes.  As  such,  one  can  travel  nearly 
anywhere  with  the  train/bus  combina- 
tions. 

You’ll  never  miss  your  deuce  coup.  □ 
ALL  HANDS 
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Japanese  model 

(Click)  ‘'Thafs  the  way,  doll.  Head  up.  ” (Click)  “Now  turn 
left  and  look  right  at  the  camera.  ” (Click)  “Perfect!  Again.  ” 

(Click)  “One  more  time.”  (Click)  “Smile!”  (Click)  “That’s  it.” 

(Click)  “Gorgeous!”  (Click)  (Click)  (Click). 


Wearing  the  latest  in  de- 
signer fashions,  posing  for 
the  best  photographers  in 
the  business  and  earning 
good  money  is  all  in  a day’s  work  for  a 
professional  model.  What  sets  Daniel 
! Joy  Riggs  (or  “D.J.”  as  he  prefers  to  be 
[ called),  apart  from  most  of  the  models 


he  works  with,  is  his  age  and  skin  color. 

A popular  face  in  Japan,  this  blond, 
blue-eyed,  freckled  bundle  of  energy, 
born  June  15,  in  the  last  Year  of  the 
Dog,  is  five  years  old.  D.J.  and  his 
parents.  Torpedoman’s  Mate  1st  Class 
Dale  Riggs  and  former  sailor  Angela 
Riggs,  are  on  their  second  tour  at 


Yokosuka  Naval  Base,  Japan. 

Unlike  many  older,  supposedly  more 
mature  stars,  D.J.  has  not  let  all  the 
attention  go  to  his  head.  Keeping  his  feet 
firmly  rooted  on  the  ground,  he  has 

Angela  Riggs  enjoys  thumbing 
through  D.J.’s  portfolio. 
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Duty  in  Japan 


Dale  and  Angela  Riggs  are  Impressed 
with  the  quality  of  the  Japanese  educa- 
tional system.  “There  are  fewer  students 
per  teacher  so  each  student  receives 
more  individual  attention.  ” 


already  begun  to  formulate  long-term 
goals.  The  money  he  is  earning  ($2,000 
plus  in  just  the  month  of  July)  is  tucked 
safely  away.  “It’s  my  future.  My  edju 
. . .edju,  Daddy  what  do  you  call  it?” 
Dale  smiles.  The  Riggs  have  opened  a 
bank  account  in  D.J.’s  name  and  all  of 
his  earnings  go  into  it  towards  his  col- 
lege education. 

While  acknowledging  that  it’s  true 
stardom  gives  him  the  chance  to  meet 
lots  of  pretty  girls,  he  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  his  heart  is  already  taken.  “I’m 
going  to  marry  Laurie,  (a  23-year-old 
friend  of  Angela’s)  as  soon  as  I’m  old 
enough.” 

And  what  does  this  young  celebrity  do 
for  entertainment?  “I  like  to  play 
‘hide’n’seek,’  use  my  color  paints  and 
knock  on  doors.”  The  Riggs  live  on  the 
economy  and  according  to  Dale,  knock- 
ing on  doors  and  running  away  is  the 
latest  prank  that  D.J.  and  his  Japanese 
friends  have  discovered.  “A  prank  that 
will  be  corrected,”  says  Dad. 

When  asked  why  he  is  so  popular, 
D.J.  replies  with  a long-standing  family 
joke.  “1  was  made  in  Japan,  but  with 
American  parts.”  Whether  appearing  in 
spiked  up  hair  and  loud,  knee-length 
shorts  or  with  slicked-down  hair  and  a 
buttoned-up  preppy  blazer,  D.J.’s  All- 
American  image  has  proven  to  be  a hit 
with  the  Japanese  magazine  readers. 

“He  insists  on  picking  out  all  his  own 
clothes  at  the  store,”  says  Angela.  In 
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charge  of  dressing  himself,  D.J.  gets  a 
lot  of  his  fashion  tips  from  television.  He 
likes  a variety  of  styles,  everything  from 
cowboy  hats  to  punk  hair  cuts.  But  ac- 
cording to  Mom,  he  always  matches. 
“He  really  has  a sense  of  style.  He 
usually  goes  for  bright  colors.  He  instinc- 
tively seems  to  know  which  clothes  really 
make  him  shine.”  In  addition,  it  is  D.J. 
who  tells  the  hairdresser  how  he  wants 
his  hair  cut.  Currently,  he  is  favoring  the 
short,  spiky  look. 

“For  right  now,  this  is  all  fun.  He 
knows  modeling  is  a job,  but  he  is  en- 
joying himself,”  Angela  says.  “As  soon 
as  he  gets  tired  and  it  becomes  a chore, 
we  quit.”  D.J.’s  modeling  career  was  not 
planned.  D.J.  was  “discovered.” 

“I  went  to  an  agency  looking  for  a job 
for  myself,”  Angela  says,  “I  wasn’t 
hired,  but  they  fell  in  love  with  my  son.” 
Only  a few  months  old  at  the  time,  he 
was  a small  blond  bundle  with  an  ear- 
to-ear  grin,  too  young  to  work.  But  the 
agency  remembered  the  blue-eyed  infant 
and  sbc  months  later  called  the  Riggs  and 
asked  if  D.J.  was  available. 

“1  just  call  it  an  education  and  hope 
that  his  experience  will  help  him  gain 
confidence  and  poise,”  Mom  says.  A 
definite  plus  about  modeling  for  D.J.  is 
the  chance  to  play  with  American  kids. 
All  of  his  friends  are  Japanese,  either 
kids  in  the  neighborhood  or  from  school 
(D.J.  is  enrolled  in  a Japanese  pre- 
school). On  the  studio  set  he  gets  the 


Dale,  Angela  and  D.J.  (above),  with 
their  pet  Akita  hound,  “Nippon.”  D.J. 
shows  his  versatility  in  a variety  of 
poses.  D.J.  (right),  poses  for 
photographer. 

chance  to  work  and  play  with  other 
American  kids.  Many  of  the  fair-skinned 
young  models  used  in  Japanese  advertis- 
ing are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  people 
attached  to  military  bases  and  embassies. 
Angela  enjoys  visiting  the  set,  too,  “It 
also  gives  me  a chance  to  make  new 
friends  with  the  other  mothers  who  are 
at  the  studio.” 

D.J.  doesn’t  like  to  talk  about  school, 
because  he  says,  (his  feelings  hurt)  he  was 
put  in  the  “baby  class.”  “He  didn’t 
speak  Japanese  and  he  had  to  start  at  the 
bottom,”  says  Dale,  who  thinks  that 
learning  a second  language  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a child’s  education.  And 
both  Dale  and  Angela  are  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  a Japanese  education. 
“There  are  fewer  students  per  teacher, 
so  each  student  receives  more  individual 
attention,”  Dale  says  and  “D.J.  is  catch- 
ing on  fast.  Although  he  won’t  speak 
Japanese  around  us,  there  are  signs  he 
is  learning  the  language.” 

Whether  it’s  learning  poise,  Japanese, 
or  how  to  win  girls’  hearts  while  saving 
for  his  college  education,  D.J.  Riggs  is  a 
young  man  who  has  already  learned  a 
valuable  lesson — it  pays  to  start  young.  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Lynn  Jenkins 
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‘Managing 

to 

Payroll’ 

Managers  looking  for  more  control  over 
how  their  civilian  work  force  is  organized, 
paid  and  promoted  need  look  no  more. 


For  forward-thinking  Navy  managers, 
now  is  the  time  to  get  a jump  on  the 
management  techniques  of  the  future. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  in- 
stituted just  such  a technique:  a new  ap- 
proach to  managing  civilian  personnel 
resources  called  “Managing  to  Payroll.” 

This  exciting  new  program  gives  the 
line  manager  more  authority,  responsi- 
bility and  accountability.  Under  Manag- 
ing to  Payroll,  managers,  using  official 
classification  standards,  can  change  the 
numbers  and  skill  mixes  of  civil  service 
positions  in  their  organizations  as  they 
deem  necessary,  without  relying  on  the 
civilian  personnel  office  to  classify  the 
positions.  Managers  working  under  the 
program  are  also  responsible  for  budget- 
ing their  own  payrolls. 

The  three  main  objectives  of  Manag- 
ing to  Payroll  are  to  increase  individual 
managers’  responsibility  and  account- 
ability for  managing  civilian  resources, 
to  simplify  the  classification  of  positions, 
and  to  control  payroll  costs  through  the 
budget  process. 

Traditionally,  authority  to  classify 
civilian  personnel  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
classifier,  who  compared  the  position  de- 
scription with  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement classification  standards.  The 
classifier  assigned  a grade  level  to  the 
position,  establishing  the  job’s  “cost”  to 
the  organization.  If  the  manager  and  the 
classifier  disagreed,  it  often  took  weeks 
or  months  to  resolve  the  conflict,  as 
lengthy  justifications  and  rebuttals  were 
written. 

Managing  to  Payroll  eliminates  these 
difficulties  between  line  managers  and 
classifiers.  Under  the  new  program,  the 
manager,  as  the  expert  on  the  position’s 
value  to  the  organization,  can  make  deci- 
sions based  on  the  skills,  knowledge  and 
abilities  needed  according  to  official 
classification  standards.  The  personnel 
specialist  becomes  a consultant  to  the  line 
manager,  providing  advice  and  expertise, 
without  being  viewed  as  an  obstruc- 
tionist. 

There  are  three  important  require- 
ments that  mu.st  be  met  to  make  this  new 
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Traditionally,  authority  to  classify 
civilian  personnel  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  classifier. 


approach  work.  First,  there  can  be  no  ar- 
bitrarily imposed  external  controls,  such 
as  ceilings  or  average  grade.  Second,  the 
manager  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  process  of  classification  and  budget 
execution  of  civilian  payroll,  including 
salaries,  awards,  and  overtime.  Third, 
there  must  be  an  established  oversight 
and  evaluation  system  for  monitoring  the 
program. 

It  is  also  critical  that  the  manager’s 
classification  authority  be  linked  to 
working  within  assigned  payroll  levels. 
Managing  to  Payroll  is  not  a part  of  the 
budget  formulation  process;  rather,  it  is 
used  to  control  payroll  costs  under  a 
given  budget,  while  offering  greater  man- 
agerial control  and  accountability. 

Managers  now  have  a greater  incentive 
and  more  flexibility  to  ensure  work  is  ac- 
complished as  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically as  possible.  Some  management  op- 
tions include  selectively  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  grade  structure  or  number 
of  employees  in  parts  of  their  organiza- 
tion; restructuring  their  organization; 
changing  hiring  patterns;  and  using  tem- 
porary employees  in  lieu  of  full-time 
employees. 

Managers  also  have  the  option  of 
utilizing  an  alternative  employee  skills 
mix;  using  one-time  awards  instead  of 
I promotions;  deliberately  fluctuating 
I overtime  payments  as  a trade-off  to 
changes  in  the  numbers  of  full-time  and 
temporary  employees;  and  reviewing  the 
cost  of  staff  and  support  positions 
! throughout  the  organization. 

! It  is  the  Navy’s  goal  to  have  managers 
j consider  the  cost  impact  of  their  person- 
nel decisions.  They  need  to  think  in  terms 
I of  payroll  dollars,  not  merely  grade  levels 
j and  numbers  of  employees. 
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Conscientious  managers  know  the 
value  of  their  key  positions,  their  equiva- 
lent value  in  the  market  place,  the  relative 
value  of  positions  within  their  organiza- 
tions and  the  value  of  individual  em- 
ployees to  their  organizations.  Managing 
to  Payroll  establishes  an  immediate  rela- 
tionship between  performance  and  pay, 
both  for  individual  employees  and  for 
work  units. 

Since  the  program  was  started  last  Oc- 
tober, many  Navy  organizations  have 
implemented  or  are  in  the  process  of  im- 
plementing it.  Others  are  still  in  the  plan- 
ning and  training  phases.  And  some  are 
standing  aside,  waiting  to  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

What  could  happen  is  that  Managing 
to  Payroll  will  be  the  standard  manage- 
ment practice  for  Department  of  the 
Navy  civilians  in  the  year  2000,  giving 
managers  greater  flexibility  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  □ 

— Story  by  JOl  Robin  Barnette 


Complete  information  on  how  Man- 
aging to  Payroll  works  is  contained  in 
SecNavInst  12510.9  and  DOD  Direc- 
tive 1400.26  of  28  July  1979.  For  more 
information  on  participation  in  the 
program,  contact  your  local  civilian 
personnel  office. 


Managers  now  have  a greater 
incentive  and  more  flexibility  to  ensure 
work  is  accomplished  as  efficiently  and 
economically  as  possible. 
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Bearings 

ANSO  helps 
recruiting  effort 


Photo  by  Marine  SSgt.  Vicki  Turney 


The  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Tustin’s  Crash,  Fire  and  Rescue  section  and 
Fire  Department  recentiy  received  the  highest  honor  in  the  military  firefighting 
business  — the  Allen  G.  Ogden  Award  for  their  work  in  home  fire  prevention. 

Here,  Fire  Inspector  Toni  Grant  and  Sparky,  the  fire  prevention  dog,  wrap 
cans  that  will  be  given  to  Tustin  housing  residents.  The  fire  pails,  to  be  kept  in 
the  kitchen,  will  be  filled  with  baking  soda  to  assist  in  the  smothering  of  a fire. 

The  Ogden  Award,  established  in  1978  by  a former  MCAS  El  Toro  fire  chief, 
distinguishes  the  best  crash,  fire  and  rescue  section  and  fire  department  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Fire  Protection  Association,  the  award 
recognizes  outstanding  accomplishments  in  fire  protection  and  prevention  in 
four  categories.  ■ 


It  started  as  a dream  of  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Edward  Hidalgo,  and 
today  is  going  strong.  ANSO,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Naval  Services  Officers,  re- 
cently held  its  seventh  annual  conference 
in  El  Paso,  Texas. 

ANSO  is  a group  of  Hispanic  Naval 
services  officers  dedicated  to  recruiting 
qualified  young  Hispanic  men  and 
women  for  the  officer  ranks  of  the 
United  States  sea  services.  The  organiza- 
tion was  established  in  1980  when 
Hidalgo  found  that  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  Navy’s  officer  corps  were  of  His- 
panic descent.  “We  had  virtually  an  un- 
tapped resource  to  draw  from,”  he  said. 

However,  to  Hidalgo,  his  marching 
orders  were  clear:  bring  in  only  qualified 
and  motivated  people.  “God  forbid  the 
sea  services  ever  lower  their  standards  to 
select  a Hispanic  to  fill  a quota,”  he  said. 
So  ANSO  members  offer  assistance  to 
recruiters  in  Hispanic  communities. 

Because  Hispanic  families  are  often 
extended  families,  the  recruiter  may  have 
to  sell  the  Navy  to  parents  or  grand- 
parents in  addition  to  the  recruit. 

“This  is  where  we  come  in,”  said  Dr. 
Ramon  Gracia,  ANSO’s  national  ex- 
ecutive director.  “We  in  ANSO  can  go 
out  and  talk  with  the  families.  We  can 
show  them  that  the  Navy  is  a good  place 
for  their  children.” 

ANSO  members  speak  in  the  various 
hometowns  around  their  naval  stations. 
These  talks  focus  on  the  importance  of 
education  and  the  educational  benefits 
offered  by  the  Navy.  Qualified  young 
men  and  women  also  learn  how  to  ap- 
ply for  the  Navy  college  and  commission- 
ing programs. 

“The  Navy  gave  me  an  education,” 
said  Lt.  Cmdr.  Maurice  Aparicio,  a 
former  corpsman  who  left  the  active 
Navy  to  attend  nursing  school  on  the 


G.I.  Bill.  “I  returned  to  the  Navy  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Nurse 
Corps.  In  a way,  it  was  a payback  for 
all  the  Navy  has  done  for  me.” 

“Hispanics  don’t  lose  their  heritage  in 
the  Navy,  but  expand  upon  it,”  said  Lt. 
Hector  Cantua,  a former  BOOST  grad- 
uate who  is  now  assigned  to  the  Navy’s 
Amphibious  Training  school  in  Coro- 
nado, Calif.  “BOOST  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  get  a college  education.  The 
Navy  offered  me  an  education  and  a 
career.  It’s  been  a good  life  for  me  and 
my  family.” 

“There  are  more  than  400  (Hispanic) 
midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy  today 
in  comparison  to  a handful  when  I was 
secretary  a mere  seven  years  ago,”  said 


Hidalgo  in  an  address  to  the  conference. 
“There  are  currently  three  Hispanic  flag 
officers  on  active  duty  and  the  executive 
officer  of  one  of  our  mighty  battleships 
is  Hispanic.” 

Hidalgo  further  praised  the  work  of 
ANSO  in  providing  annual  scholarships 
to  the  top  Hispanic  BOOST  graduates 
and  their  continuing  contacts  with 
Hispanic  educators  and  business  leaders. 
“We  have  come  a long  way.  There  is  a 
much  longer  way  to  go,”  Hidalgo  stated. 

Gracia  said,  “We  want  to  make  young 
Hispanic  men  and  women  aware  that 
there  are  benefits  to  the  Naval  services 
and  that  they,  too,  can  make  a good 
career  out  of  the  Navy.”  ■ 

— Story  by  JOC(A  W)  Rich  Beth 
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Distinguished  Service 
Award  estabiished 


The  memory  of  Senior  Chief  Quarter- 
master Vernon  T.  Foster,  one  of  37  men 
killed  aboard  USS  Stark  (FFG  31),  is  be- 
ing honored  in  a special  way  at  the  school 
his  two  sons  are  attending.  Carol  City 
Junior  High  School,  Opa-Locka,  Fla., 
has  established  a Vernon  Foster  Distin- 
guished Service  Award,  which  will  be 
presented  annually  to  the  student  or  staff 
member  who  offers  service  to  the  school 
above  and  beyond  normal  duties. 

An  art  instructor  at  the  school,  Sharon 
Wilson,  has  received  this  year’s  award. 
Her  name  has  been  engraved  on  the 
plaque,  which  will  be  permanently  dis- 
played in  the  school’s  main  office.  ■ 


Holiday  mailing  dates 

The  key  to  having  those  holiday  cards 
and  packages  arrive  on  time  is  to  shop 
now  and  mail  early. 

To  send  holiday  mail  overseas  from 
the  continental  United  States,  mail  on  or 
before  the  following  dates: 


Priority 

Surface 

Destination 

Mail 

*PAL 

**SAM 

Mail 

Africa 

1 Dec. 

10  Nov. 

3 Nov. 

3 Nov. 

Alaska 

8 Dec. 

1 Dec. 

24  Nov. 

24  Nov. 

Hawaii 

8 Dec. 

24  Nov. 

Australia 

24  Nov. 

10  Nov. 

3 Nov. 

17  Oct. 

Caribbean  & West  Indies 

8 Dec. 

24  Nov. 

17  Nov. 

17  Nov. 

Central  & S.  America 

24  Nov. 

15  Nov. 

3 Nov. 

31  Oct. 

Europe 

5 Dec. 

24  Nov. 

14  Nov. 

31  Oct. 

Far  East 

5 Dec. 

24  Nov. 

14  Nov. 

17  Oct. 

Greenland 

1 Dec. 

24  Nov. 

17  Nov. 

31  Oct. 

Iceland 

8 Dec. 

24  Nov. 

17  Nov. 

31  Oct. 

Middle  East 

28  Nov. 

3 Nov. 

27  Oct. 

27  Oct. 

South  & East  Asia 

24  Nov. 

7 Nov. 

3 Nov. 

17  Oct. 

*Parcel  Airlift 
**Space  Available  Mail 

Mail  coming 

into  the 

continental 

United  States 

from  overseas  should 

arrive  at  U.S.  gateway  points  — New 
York,  Miami,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle 
— by  the  following  dates: 

Letters  & 

Priority 

Destination  Mail  PAL  SAM 

Gateway  points  12  Dec.  8 Dec.  24  Nov. 


Wrap  right 
for  safe  arrival 

Ever  carefully  shop  for  gifts,  stand  in 
line  at  the  post  office  to  mail  early,  and 
later  find  out  your  presents  arrived  . . . 
broken?  Follow  these  tips  on  packaging 
your  gifts  to  help  them  arrive  safely. 

Cushion.  Don’t  leave  empty  space  in 
your  box:  fill  in  the  gaps  with  crumpled 
newspaper  or  other  packing  materials. 
Take  care  to  cushion  well  all  around  the 


item  — bottom,  sides  and  top. 

Don’t  overwrap.  Use  a sturdy  carton, 
but  skip  using  brown  paper  and  twine. 
Paper  can  rip  and  string  can  become 
tangled  in  mail-processing  equipment. 

Seal  properly.  Close  your  package 
with  one  of  the  following  types  of  tape: 
polypropylene,  filament,  or  paper  tape 
(sealing  tape).  Don’t  use  masking  tape  or 
cellophane  tape. 

Avoid  smudges.  Use  smudge-proof 
ink  for  addressing  your  parcel.  The  ink 
from  felt-tip  markers  runs  and  blots 
when  it  gets  wet. 


Position  addresses  properly.  Print  the 
recipient’s  address  in  the  lower  right  por- 
tion of  the  parcel  and  your  return  address 
in  the  upper  left  corner.  Put  them  on  the 
package  only  once.  Remember,  a return 
address  helps  in  case  of  any  problem  with 
delivery.  Also,  include  “to”  and  “from” 
addresses  on  a piece  of  paper  inside  the 
package. 

Use  ZIP  codes.  A parcel  without  a 
ZIP  code  will  be  delayed.  Be  sure  to  use 
the  correct  ZIP  code,  because  an  incor- 
rect one  will  also  delay  your  mail.  ■ 
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Bearings 

Marine  Corps  family  judged  “Great” 


A Marine  Corps  family  has  been 
chosen  to  represent  military  families  at 
a White  House  ceremony  celebrating 
family  life. 

To  be  recognized  as  a Great  American 
Family  are  Master  Sergeant  William 
Griffith,  his  wife,  Carolyn,  and  their 
children,  Elizabeth,  Jennifer  and 
Christopher.  They  will  join  five  civilian 

Navy  Memorial 
to  be  dedicated 

The  U.S.  Navy  Memorial’s  dedication 
will  be  on  the  Navy’s  birthday,  13  Octo- 
ber. Located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
memorial  will  honor  Navy  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country  in 
war  and  peace. 

Intended  as  a “living”  memorial,  it 
will  incorporate  an  amphitheater  for 
public  concerts  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Band 
and  other  military  bands.  The  amphi- 
theater floor  will  be  a circular  plaza  with 
a grid  map  of  the  world,  inlaid  with  var- 
ious shades  of  granite.  A variety  of  foun- 
tains, waterfalls  and  pools  are  planned, 
with  a pedestrian  promenade  featuring  a 
glass-roofed  colonnade  reminiscent  of 
sailing  ship  masts. 

In  addition,  the  site  will  be  rimmed  by 
bronze  bas-relief  panels  depicting  Navy 
units  and  events  in  Navy  history.  A 
seven-foot  tall  statue  of  “The  Lone 


families  from  across  the  nation  also  be- 
ing recognized. 

The  Griffiths,  stationed  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  El  Toro,  Calif.,  have 
provided  a home  for  21  foster  children 
over  the  years  through  the  Foster  Parent 
program.  They  conduct  training  pro- 
grams for  other  foster  parents  and 
actively  promote  the  Foster  Parent  pro- 


Sailor”  will  represent  all  who  have  served 
or  will  serve  in  the  Navy. 

A visitors’  center  will  include  a motion 
picture  theater  plus  a Log  Room  contain- 
ing a computerized  record  of  present  and 


gram  through  radio  and  television  inter- 
views in  the  community. 

The  Great  American  Family  program 
was  founded  five  years  ago  by  the  Amer- 
ican Family  Society.  Its  goal  is  to  help 
organizations  highlight  and  encourage 
healthy  family  life  in  their  community. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  focus 
on  successful  families.  ■ 


Stanley  Bleifield  (above),  is  the 
sculptor  of  the  seven-foot  statue  that 
will  grace  the  Navy  Memorial. 

former  Navy  members  on  whose  behalf 
contributions  have  been  made.  ■ 


IG  praises  DDG  51  program 


The  Navy  has  been  praised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Inspector  General 
for  its  handling  of  the  DDG-51  program. 

A recent  audit  report  said  the  Navy’s 
acquisition  strategy  and  plan  for  building 
a new  class  of  guided  missile  destroyer, 
designated  the  DDG  5 1 class,  was  “well- 
conceived,  properly  documented  and  suf- 


ficiently comprehensive.” 

DDG  5 1 , to  be  named  Arleigh  Burke, 
will  be  constructed  in  Bath,  Maine,  and 
is  expected  to  be  commissioned  in  1990. 
The  Navy  plans  to  acquire  29  of  the  new 
guided  missile  destroyers. 

The  Burke-c\diSS  ships  will  be  the  most 
capable  destroyers  ever  built,  according 


to  the  Navy.  They  will  be  fitted  with  the 
equipment  and  weaponry  needed  for 
anti-air,  anti-ship,  anti-submarine  and 
strike  warfare.  An  improved  AEGIS 
combat  system  will  also  be  installed  on 
each  ship,  a variance  of  the  AEGIS 
system  now  on  board  the  Ticonderoga- 
class  cruisers.  ■ 
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Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Award 


Lifting  spirits 
in  Naples 

There’s  a verse  in  the  Bible  that  says 
it  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive.  In 
I keeping  with  the  spirit  of  that  verse, 

[ sailors  and  Marines  aboard  USS  Inchon 
(LPH  12)  volunteered  their  time  to  lend 
j a helping  hand  during  a recent  port  visit 
] to  Naples,  Italy.  They  cleaned  up  a local 
j kindergarten  and  repaired  the  walls  of  a 
: laundromat  located  at  an  institute  for  the 

mentally  and  physically  handicapped. 

According  to  Chaplain  Danny  Baker 
of  Battalion  Landing  Team  3/6  and 
AVCM  James  Christopher,  Inchon's 
command  master  chief,  the  events  were 
coordinated  with  Anna  Marie  Rainone, 

' program  director  with  the  local  USO, 
during  the  ship’s  recent  portcall  to  the 
j Italian  seaport  city.  Christopher  said  the 
1 command  was  approached  by  Rainone 
about  the  possibility  of  the  ship  perform- 
ing a community  service  project  during 
its  port  visit. 

, “She  took  us  to  a local  school.  La 
I Materna  Scuola  Di  San  Vicenzo  Di 
Paola,  which  in  essence  means  school  for 
underprivileged  children,’’  he  said.  After 
assessing  repair  work  that  had  to  be 
^ done,  Christopher,  Baker  and  14  crew- 
men returned  to  the  school  the  next  day 
and  cleaned  up  trashed-out  areas  of  the 
school. 

“We  picked  up  trash  and  pulled  weeds 
that  were  creating  unsightly  problems  in 
the  school’s  courtyard,’’  Christopher 
said.  “Before  we  cleaned  up  the  school, 
we  had  gone  to  a local  institute  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
and  repaired  the  walls  of  a laundromat 
there.” 

As  one  of  the  men  phrased  it,  “that’s 
why  we’re  all  in  the  service  ...  to  pro- 
vide service  to  those  in  need.”B 


— Story  by  JOS  Jerome  Mapp, 
USS  Inchon  (LPH  12) 


The  Navy  Distinguished  Civilian  Ser- 
vice Award  was  recently  presented  to  Dr. 
John-David  Bartoe,  an  astrophysicist  at 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Bartoe 
was  praised  for  his  scientific  leadership 
in  observing  the  sun  from  space. 

He  has  designed  a wide  range  of  proj- 
ects relating  to  solar  physics  and  was  also 
a payload  specialist  aboard  the  Spacelab 
2 shuttle  mission  from  July  29  to  August 
6,  1985.  He  was  the  first  payload  special- 
ist to  develop  and  operate  his  own  experi- 
ments in  space. 

Bartoe  was  a co-investigator  and  proj- 
ect scientist  on  the  NRL  high  resolution 
telescope  and  spectrograph  program. 


When  the  USS  Harlan  County  (LST 
1196)  returned  recently  from  its  West 
African  Cruise  ’86,  it  carried  aboard  two 
rather  unique  gifts  of  friendship.  The 
governor  of  Lagos,  Nigeria  presented  a 
68-pound  teakwood  carving  of  hunters 
and  agricultural  workers,  and  the  island 
city  of  Malabo,  Equatorial  Guiana,  pre- 
sented a carefully  preserved  West  African 
blow  fish. 

Since  there  was  no  convenient  place  on 
the  ship  to  display  these  gifts,  Harlan 
County's  commanding  officer,  Cmdr. 
John  E.  O’Neil  Jr.,  felt  that  Harlan 
County,  Kentucky  would  be  deserving. 
Thus,  Cmdr.  O’Neil  and  two  of  his  crew- 
members, Lt.j.g.  James  Fossa  and 
Radioman  2nd  Class  Blain  Gjurich, 
recently  found  themselves  at  a press  con- 
ference for  the  presentation  of  the  gifts, 
and  at  speaking  engagements  at  each  of 
the  county’s  four  high  schools,  city’s 
Kiwanis  Club  and  the  VFW  Post.  Cmdr. 
O’Neil  compiled  an  informative  and 
entertaining  slide  show  on  the  WATC 
cruise. 

Fossa  and  Gjurich  helped  field  the 


This  special  telescope,  which  was  used 
aboard  Spacelab  2,  provides  images  of 
the  sun.  It  has  become  a key  tool  at 
NRL. 

He  was  also  both  a designer  and  co-in- 
vestigator on  the  research  laboratory’s 
experimental  ultraviolet  spectral  irra- 
diance  monitor.  The  monitor  is  used  to 
measure  solar  energy  output  in  order  to 
assess  the  sun’s  influence  on  the  earth’s 
high  atmosphere.  It  was  aboard  Spacelab 
2,  and  will  be  used  again  on  future  space 
missions. 

Bartoe  has  been  researching  solar 
physics  and  ultraviolet  space  instrumen- 
tation at  NRL  since  1966.  ■ 


numerous  questions  that  came  after  each 
presentation. 

O’Neil  and  his  men  were  able  to  time 
their  visit  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Navy  Recruiting  Exhibit  Center’s  18- 
wheel  exhibit  van  also  in  the  area.  The 
van  followed  Cmdr.  O’Neil  and  his  team 
to  each  of  the  four  high  schools  they 
visited  and  gave  the  local  Navy  recruiter 
from  Middleboro,  Ky.,  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  interested  students. 

In  his  presentations  to  the  high  school 
students  and  members  of  the  various 
civic  organizations  in  Harlan  County, 
Cmdr.  O’Neil  stressed  the  phrase  “your 
ship”  when  referring  to  the  Harlan 
County,  reinforcing  the  close  ties  be- 
tween the  county  and  the  ship. 

Where  once  only  a few  of  the  older 
townspeople  were  aware  of  a ship  named 
for  their  county,  today  there  are  many. 
The  adventures  of  USS  Harlan  County 
have  truly  become  “the  talk  of  the 
county.”  ■ 

—Story  by  JOl  R.  Walsh, 
NRD  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Harlan  County  visits  Harlan  County 
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Destroyer  (DD) 


SKORYY  Class 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
All  Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles 
describing  the  ships  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  Navy  community  with  a better 
understanding  of  Soviet  naval  developments 
and  fleet  battle  capabilities. 

Seventy-two  ships  of  the  S/roryjz-class 
were  completed  from  1949  to  1953. 
Displacement; 

3,130  tons  full  load; 


Length: 

121  meters  (397  feet); 

Propulsion: 

Steam  turbines,  33  knots; 

Main  armament; 

Two  twin  130mm  DP  gun  mounts. 

This  was  the  first  Soviet  post-World 
War  II  destroyer  construction  program 
and  numerically  the  largest  destroyer 
class  built  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 


Skoryy  was  armed  originally  with  four 
5.1-inch  guns,  two  85mm  AA  guns, 
seven  or  eight  37mm  AA  guns  and  ten 
torpedo  tubes,  plus  mine  rails  and  depth 
charges.  The  modified  Skoryy  configura- 
tions received  improved  anti-air  and  anti- 
submarine weapons.  About  15  Skoryy 
units  remain  in  the  Soviet  navy.  Al- 
though 16  Skoryys  have  been  transferred 
to  Egypt,  Poland  and  Indonesia,  only  the 
four  Egyptian  units  remain  active.  □ 
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The  Log  Book 

“What's  past  is  prologue.  ” To  help  keep  us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  present  in  perspective,  and  to  give  some 
insight  into  the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short  review  of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous  issues. 


10  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  September  1977  All  Hands 

• The  Atlantic  Fleet  F-4/F-14  Fleet 
Readiness  Squadron  Training  Program 
at  Naval  Air  Station  Oceana,  Va.,  was 
expanded  when  VF  171  was  commis- 
sioned in  August  as  the  new  F-4  fleet 
readiness  squadron.  Previously,  training 
for  F-4  and  F-14  aircraft  was  conducted 
by  VF  101.  VF  101  would  continue  to 
operate  as  the  fleet  readiness  squadron 
for  F-14  aircraft. 

• An  F-4J  Phantom  made  the  first 


landing  by  a high  performance  Navy 
plane  using  a new  microwave  landing 
system  (MLS).  The  system  was  capable 
of  reaching  out  electronically  and  flying 
an  airplane  down  to  a safe  landing  with- 
out the  pilot  having  to  touch  the  con- 
trols. The  F-4  from  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center  (NATC)  at  Patuxent  River,  Md., 
landed  at  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration’s Test  Center  in  New  Jersey. 
The  new  system  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
ternational effort  to  provide  aircraft  with 
the  capability  of  landing  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  any  kind  of  weather.  □ 


20  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  September  1967  All  Hands 

• A new  type  of  ejection  system  had 
been  developed  for  the  propeller  driven 
A-1  Sky  raider  aircraft.  The  ejection 
system  used  a tractor  rocket  to  pull  the 
pilot  clear,  leaving  the  seat  in  the  cockpit. 
At  present,  the  only  means  of  escape 
from  a combat-damaged  A-1  is  to  bail 
out  over  the  side,  a method  seldom  feasi- 
ble at  low  altitudes.  □ 


40  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  September  1947  All  Hands 

• The  Navy’s  role  in  world  affairs 
took  on  added  importance  as  the  result 
of  two  official  acts  of  President  Truman. 
The  President  signed  legislation  by  which 
the  United  States  took  over  a United  Na- 
tions trusteeship  of  conquered  Japanese 
islands  in  the  Central  Pacific.  He  fol- 
lowed this  with  an  executive  order  assign- 


ing administration  of  the  islands  to  the 
Navy.  The  trusteeship  agreement  covered 
the  Marianas,  Marshalls  and  Carolines. 
The  executive  order  terminated  military 
government  in  the  islands  and  sets  up  in- 
terim civil  administration  under  the 
Navy,  pending  enactment  of  a perma- 
nent organic  law. 

• Two  years  earlier.  Sept.  2,  1945, 
when  Japanese  officials  bowed  stiffly 
and  signed  the  surrender  documents 
aboard  USS  Missouri,  the  Navy  had 


reached  its  greatest  strength  in  history. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Navy  had  1 ,300 
combatant  ships  and  auxilaries,  and 
1 1 ,000  vessels  over  all  (excluding  small 
landing  craft).  But  by  September  1947, 
our  peacetime  Navy  mustered  a strength 
of  285  combatant  ships  in  full  operation. 
On  V-J  Day,  there  were  3,066,758  en- 
listed personnel  and  325,074  officers  in 
the  Navy.  Two  years  later,  the  Navy  has 
demobilized  to  about  425,000  enlisted 
and  46,000  officers.  □ 
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Reunions 


• USS  Boxer  (CV  21)  — Reunion  October 
1987,  Omaha,  Neb.  Contact  Noel  Ray,  Box 
167,  North  Bend,  Neb.  68649. 

• AROU  Group  — Reunion  Oct.  15-17, 
1987,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Contact  Jack 
Dalrymple,  7216  Hightower,  Forth  Worth, 
Texas  76112;  telephone  (817)  457-4509. 

• 75th  Air  Depot  Wing  Association  (Kelly 
AFB,  Korea,  Japan)  — Reunion  Oct.  15-18, 
1987,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Contact  Hal  Biver, 
1801  State  St.,  Hood  River,  Ore.  97031;  tele- 
phone (503)  386-5071. 

• USS  Morris  (DD  417)  — Reunion  Oct. 
15-18,  1987,  Buena  Park,  Calif.  Contact  Tom 
Traweek,  8605  Queensmere  Place,  ft\,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  23229;  telephone  (804)  270-1674. 

• Marine  Corps  Aviation  Association  — 
Reunion  Oct.  15-18,  1987,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Contact  MCAA,  P.O.  Box  296,  Quantico, 
Va.  22134. 

• CBMU  596  and  related  units  — Reunion 
Oct  16-18,  1987,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  Con- 
tact L.D.  austin,  Rt.  1,  Box  385,  Wallace, 
Mich.  49893. 

• USS  Butler  (DD  636/DMS  29)  — Re- 
union Oct.  16-18,  1987,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Contact  Kal  Leichtman,  205  High  Ave., 
Bremerton,  Wash.  98310;  telephone  (206) 
373-7683. 

• USS  President  Adams  (APA  19)  — Re- 
union Oct.  22-25,  1987,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Contact  Bill  Lindner,  P.O.  Box  4006,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23454;  telephone  (804)  340-8551. 

• USS  Charles  F.  Hughes  (DD  428)  — 
Reunion  Oct.  23-25,  1987,  Atlanta.  Contact 
John  Salop,  470  Goodspeed  Road,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23451. 

• USS  St.  Louis  (CVE  63)  and  VC  65  — 
Reunion  Oct.  23-26,  1987,  Reno,  Nev.  Con- 
tact E.H.  Crawforth,  1910  Windsor  Way, 
Reno,  Nev.  89503;  telephone  (702)  747-0884. 

» Navy  Special  Weapons  Units  Association 
— Reunion  Oct.  23-26,  1987,  San  Diego. 
Contact  J.  Hayes,  7727  Laramie  Ct.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  92120;  telephone  (619)  286-9862. 

• USS  Kitkun  Bay  (CVE  71)  — Reunion 
Oct.  23-25,  1987,  San  Diego.  Contact  Walter 
Moore,  3626  Alcott  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92106;  telephone  (619)  222-1478. 

• VFP  62  (Cuban  missile  crisis)  — Reunion 
Oct.  24-25,  1987,  Washington,  D.C.  Contact 
William  Ecken,  7408  Gatewood  Court,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22307;  telephone  (703)  660-6444 

• USS  Converse  (DD  509)  — Reunion 
Oct.  28-Nov  1,  1987,  New  Orleans.  Contact 
W.A.  Confer,  7603  Wadsworth  Raod, 
Medina,  Ohio  44256;  telephone  (216) 
336-4303. 

• USS  Hovey  (DMS  11 /DD  208)  — Re 
union  Oct.  29-31,  1987,  San  Diego.  Contact 
“Dusty”  Hortman,  2827  Monarch  St.,  San 


Diego,  Calif.  92123;  telephone  (619)  278-5733. 

• USS  Clamagore  (SS  343)  — Reunion 
Oct.  30-321,  1987,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact 
Paul  Orstad,  30  Surry  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 
06360;  telephone  (203)  889-4750. 

• USS  Edison  (DD  439)  — Reunion  Oct. 
30-31,  1987,  San  Diego.  Contact  Frank 
Tobar,  4021  Tidewater  Ct,  Wesley  Chapel, 
Fla.  34249;  telephone  (813)  973-0666. 

• USS  Abner  Read  (DD  526)  — Reunion 
Oct.  31-Nov.  1,  1987,  New  Orleans.  Contact 
Tom  Dunn,  Rt.  3,  Box  250,  Lenior  City, 
Tenn.  37771;  telephone  (615)  986-3867. 

• USS  Conway  (DD  507)  — Reunion  Oc- 
tober 1987.  Contact  Carl  Shank,  Rd  #3-Ware 
Road,  Fulton,  N.Y.  13069;  telephone  (315) 
592-7891. 

• USS  Gold  Star  (AG  12),  pre-world  War 
II  personnel  from  USS  R.L.  Barnes,  USS 
Penguin,  Navy  and  Marine  personnel  sta- 
tioned on  Guam,  and  the  Guam  Insular 
Force.  — Reunion  October  1987,  Contact 
Garnett  L.  Sebree,  2136  Gaviota,  ffD,  Signal 
Hill,  Calif.  90806;  telephone  (213)  427-3425. 

• USS  Pamina  (AKA  34)  — Reunion  Oc- 
tober 1987,  Viginia  Beach,  Va.  Contact  J.J. 
Kelly,  P.O.  Box  323,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10465. 

• VPB  133,  World  War  II  — Reunion  Oc- 
tober 1987,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Contact  Bob 
Oley,  720  16th  St.,  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 
17074);  telephone  (717)  774-2505. 

• USS  Jeffers  (DD  621 /DMS  27)  — Re- 
union October  1987,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Con- 
tact Warren  Hilton,  209  South  Hall  St.,  Mor- 
rison, 111.  61270;  telephone  (815)  772-2422. 

• USS  LST  655  — Reunion  October  1987, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  John  Wetley,  1115 
North  Dedar,  Corlorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80903;  telephone  (303)  473-1935. 

• USS  Coates  (DE  685)  — Reunion  Oc- 
tober 1987,  Manchester,  N.H.  Contact 
Charles  Katan,  5 Tilden  Road,  Danbury, 
Conn.  06810;  telephone  (203)  748-3036. 

• Navy  Mats  VRS  (VR  3,  6,  7,  8,  22  and 
NATWINGPAC)  — Reunion  Nov.  5-7, 
1987,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  Contact  Monte 
Umphress  1348  Hanchett  Ave.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95126;  telephone  (408)  295-0218. 

• River  Patrol  Force  (Task  Force  116)  — 
Reunion  Nov.  10-11,  1987,  Albany,  Ore. 
Contact  John  Williams,  P.O.  Box  5523, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23455. 

• USS  Sumter  (APA  52)  — Reunion 
November  1987,  New  Orleans.  Contact  Larry 
Babin,  555  Gayne  St.,  Norco,  La.  70079; 
telephone  (504)  764-6303. 

• Pearl  Harbor  Rememberance  Day, 
veterans  of  all  services  — Reunion  Dec.  1 , 
1987.  Contact  William  Kochever,  1840  Men- 
tor Ave,  Painsville,  Ohio  44077;  telephone 
(216)  354-9530. 


• American  Battleship  Associaton  and  USS 
Idaho  (BB  42)  — Reunion  Dec.  5-12,  1987, 
Honolulu.  Contact  ABA,  P.O.  Box  11247, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92111. 

• USS  Gato  (SSN  212)  — Reunion  Jan. 
22-23,  1987,  Kittery,  Maine.  Contact  YNCM 
(SS)  Frank  Reinhold,  USS  Gato,  FPO  New 
York,  N.Y.  09570-2326;  telephone  (207)  438- 
2605. 

• PATRON  50  1974-1978  — Reunion 
planned.  Contact  Chief  Preiss,  RESASW- 
TRACEN,  NAS  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  19090; 
telephone  (215)  443-6502 

• USS  Morrison  (DD  560)  — Reunion 
planned  May  1988.  Contact  J.W.  Schurmeier, 
8291  Grange  Blvd.  So.  Cottage  Grove,  Minn. 
55016;  telephone  (612)  459-4823. 

• Camp  Lejeune  High  School  Class  of  1964 

— Reunion  planned.  Contact  Cmdr.  J.G. 
Rogers,  6737  Colbert  St.,  New  Orleans,  La 
70124. 

• USS  Chewauchan  (AOG  50),  1951-1953 

— Reunion  planned.  Contact  Donald  Barker, 
2601  McDaniel  Ct.,  Grove  City,  Ohio  43123; 
telephone  (614)  875-3118. 

• LST  787  — Reunion  planned.  Contact 
Lamar  Best,  1739  Miriam  St.,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36107;  telephone  (205)  264-5093. 

• USS  Bagley  (DD  386)  — Reunion  pro- 
posed. Contact  Walter  S.  Morley,  Box  608, 
West  Dennis,  Mass.  02670;  telephone  (617) 
398-8553. 

• Survivors  of  ships  sunk  during  “Opera- 
tion Tiger,”  1944  USS  LST  531  and  USS  LST 
507  — Reunion  proposed.  Contact  Eugene  E. 
Eckstam,  MD.,  2118  20th  Ave.,  Monroe, 
Wis.  53566-3425. 

• USS  Ranger  (CV  61)  — Reunion  plann- 
ed. Contact  John  Muzio,  PO  Box  49,  Round 
Top,  N.Y.  12473. 

• USS  Edwards  (DD  619)  — Reunion 
planned.  Contact  J.E.  Etherington,  100 
Hampton  Road,  Lot  #49,  Clearwater,  Fla. 
33519;  telephone  (813)  797-8582. 

• Flying  Rifle  Drill  Team  — Reunion 
planned.  Contact  Drillmaster,  Flying  Rifle 
Drill  Team,  NATTC,  Bldg.  S-446  NAS  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38054. 

• RAF  Groughton,  England.  All  person- 
nel who  lived  or  worked  there.  — Reunion 
planned.  Contact  RAF  Croughton  Reunion, 
3777  S.  15  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53221- 
1613. 

• USS  LST  733  — Reunion  planned.  Con- 
tact Mack  Smith,  Jr.,  139  Ashley  Road,  New- 
town, Square,  Pa.,  19073;  telephone  (215) 
356-2670. 

• USS  Consolation  (AH  15)  — Reunion 
planned.  Contact  R.  Peckinpaugh,  480  Valley 
View,  Barrington,  111.  60010;  telephone  (312) 
381-0042. 
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The  Trained  Sailor  Statue  stands  as  a tribute  to  sailors 
who  have  received  training  at  the  Fleet  Combat  Training 
Center,  Atlantic  at  Dam  Neck,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  (U.S. 
Navy  photo.) 
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• Damage  control 


U.S.  Constitution  — signers  and  ships  named  for  them 

James  Madison  — 1751-1836 

Lawyer  and  political  scholar,  Madison  became  known  as 
the  “father  of  the  Constitution.”  At  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, Madison’s  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern 
governments,  his  political  wisdom  and  convincing  manner  of 
speech  all  paved  the  way  for  solutions  to  many  of  the  vexing 
problems  faced  by  the  delegates.  His  intelligence  and  political 
insight  were  responsible  for  a number  of  highly  important 
provisions  that  went  into  the  Constitution.  Madison  also  kept 
a journal  of  the  proceedings  at  the  convention  that  was  later 
published  under  the  title  of  Notes.  Thus,  the  historic  record 
of  the  deliberatons  that  went  into  the  framing  of  one  of  the 
greatest  documents  in  the  history  of  mankind  — the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  — can  be  shared  by  all. 

In  this  bicentennial  year  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution, 
All  Hands  spotlights  three  signers  of  this  great  document  and 
the  Navy  vessels  still  in  commission  — three  submarines  — 
that  bear  their  names.  □ 


USS  James  Madison  (SSBN  627) 

Class:  Lafayette 

Displacement:  7,300  tons  surfaced,  8,250  submerged. 

Dimensions:  length/beam/draft:  425  x 33  x 31.5  feet. 

Torpedo  tubes:  4 (bow) 

Missiles:  16  tubes  for  Trident  I C4 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missile. 

Propulsion:  steam  turbine  powered  by  water-cooled  nuclear  reactor. 
Speed:  greater  than  20  knots. 

Complement:  139  (13  officers  and  126  enlisted  men). 


The  1987  Sailors  of  the  Year 

What  it  takes  to  be  chosen 


The  return  of  the  Rose 

Replica  of  Newport’s  nemesis  returns 


Back  on  the  line 

Damage  control 
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Navy  people  in  Navy  jobs 

A tribute  to  four  areas  of  duty 


DC  Central  in  San  Francisco 

Training  damage  controlmen 


October  13 

Special  Navy  day  for  special  Navy  people 


H O Gokokuji  Bell  comes  home  A 7 Grisha  (FFL)  Class 

I SecNav  visits  Okinawa  "T  m Soviet  light  frigate 
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Front  Cover:  USS  Yorktown  (CG  48)  steams  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  home. 
Photo  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi. 

Back  Cover:  Sailor  aboard  a pierside  USS  Iowa  (BB  61)  takes  a moment  to  reflect. 
Photo  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi. 
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SSNs  required  for  children 

Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  taxpayers 
who  claim  dependents  five  years  old  and  older 
on  federal  tax  returns  next  year  must  verify  their 
children’s  social  security  numbers. 

Military  taxpayers  in  the  continental  United 
States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  can  obtain  social 
security  numbers  for  their  dependents  by  com- 
pleting form  SS-5,  available  at  social  security 
offices. 

Get  SS-5  forms  from;  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, International  Program  Service  Center, 
P.O.  Box  1756,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203.  Return 
completed  forms  to  the  same  address.  Com- 
pleted forms  from  people  stationed  in  the  Philip- 
pines should  be  mailed  to:  U.S.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Regional  Office,  ATTN;  SSA  Divi- 
sion, FPO  San  Francisco  96528. 

Before  mailing,  make  sure  you  include  the  re- 
quired information:  Date  of  birth,  identity,  docu- 
mentation of  U.S.  citizenship  or  lawful  alien 
status.  If  the  child  was  born  in  the  United 
States,  certified  copies  of  the  birth  certificate 
and  military  I.D.,  passport  or  official  school 
records  are  adequate.  □ 


Jobs  for  military  spouses 

A new  military  spouse  preference  policy  should 
make  it  easier  for  eligible  wives  and  husbands 
to  secure  DoD  employment  and  maintain  a fed- 
eral career. 

Under  SECNAVINST  12310,  effective  July  20, 
1987,  spouses  of  military  members  now  have 
employment  preference  in  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  activities  when  they  re- 
locate to  a new  duty  station. 

Spouses  may  apply  for  preference  in  appro- 
priated-fund  position  vacancies  at  the  GS-5 
through  GS/GM-15  levels  and  equivalent  wage 
grades.  To  be  eligible,  the  spouse  must  be  mar- 
ried to  someone  on  active  duty,  must  accom- 
pany that  spouse  on  a permanent  change  of 
station  move  and  be  in  the  best-qualified  group 
after  a competitive  screening  process. 


The  eligibility  period  is  from  30  days  prior  to 
six  months  after  the  date  that  a previous  period 
for  eligibility  either  expired  or  was  reduced 
because  of  the  delay  in  the  Navy’s  implementa- 
tion of  the  Military  Family  Act  of  1985. 

This  new  policy  doesn’t  guarantee  anyone  a 
federal  job. 

Spouses  who  relocate  after  Aug.  13,  1986, 
are  eligible  for  preference  for  six  months  begin- 
ning Aug.  20  if  they  are  not  yet  employed  by 
the  federal  government. 

For  more  information,  see  SECNAVINST 
12310  or  see  your  local  civilian  personnel 
office.  □ 


High  Court  rules  on  UCMJ 

Service  members  who  commit  crimes  not  re- 
lated to  the  military  can  be  tried  by  military 
courts-martial,  according  to  a July  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  ruling. 

In  the  case  of  Solorio  vs.  United  States,  the 
court  ruled  that  service  members  who  commit 
offenses  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  may  be  tried  by  courts-martial  regardless 
of  the  location  of  the  offenses. 

The  ruling  is  significant  because  it  returns  the 
military  to  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  1969 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  O’Callahan  vs. 
Parker,  which  required  that  the  court-martial 
convening  authority  determine  if  an  offense 
committed  by  an  active-duty  member  was 
service-connected.  □ 


Women’s  sea/shore  rotation 

Enlisted  women  will  now  have  the  same  seal 
shore  rotation  pattern  as  male  counterparts  in 
their  ratings.  The  newly-approved  rotation  policy 
changes  are  designed  to  increase  enlisted 
women’s  opportunities  to  serve  at  sea. 

Under  the  previous  policy,  enlisted  women 
rotated  between  duty  in  the  continental  U.S. 
and  out  of  CONUS.  They  received  sea  duty 
credit  for  overseas  shore  assignments. 

With  the  new  policy,  effective  Oct.  1,  enlisted 
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women  will  have  the  same  sea-duty/shore-duty 
rotation  pattern  as  the  men  in  the  same  rating 
and  the  same  Navy  Enlisted  Classification. 

The  shipboard  opportunities  will  not  be  the 
same  as  the  men’s  because  of  laws  prohibiting 
women  from  being  assigned  to  ships  and  air- 
craft with  combat  missions. 

For  more  information,  see  NAVOP  065/87.  □ 


Navy  officer  frocking  policy 

Fewer  Navy  officers  may  be  frocked  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander,  commander  and  cap- 
tain under  new  Defense  Department  guidelines. 

Officers  must  now  be  in  sea  duty,  command- 
ing officer/executive  officer  (sea/shore),  or  cer- 
tain joint  billets  before  being  frocked.  Frocking 
allows  Navy  people  selected  for  promotion  to 
wear  the  uniform  and  accept  the  responsibility 
of  the  higher  grade.  Those  frocked  receive  no 
increase  in  pay  until  their  actual  promotion  date. 

As  under  previous  rules,  officers  must  be 
serving  in  a billet  authorized  for  the  higher 
grade  before  being  frocked.  Officers  also  cannot 
be  frocked  until  the  ALNAV  message  announc- 
ing selection  board  results  and  a second  mes- 
sage announcing  Senate  confirmation  of  the  list 
are  released. 

Officers  can’t  be  transferred  through  qualify- 
ing billets  of  the  next  higher  grade  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  being  frocked.  Those  officers  with 
orders  to  qualifying  billets  may  be  frocked  up  to 
60  days  before  they  begin  serving  in  the  job. 

Service  school  students  may  be  frocked,  but 
only  if  the  next  higher  paygrade  is  a require- 
ment for  admission  to  the  school.  This  includes 
students  at  the  National  and  services  War  Col- 
leges, Armed  Forces  and  service  Staff  Colleges 
and  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Waivers  to  this  policy  will  not  be  approved. 

The  frocking  of  chief  warrant  officers  and 
lieutenants  is  not  affected  by  this  change.  Flag 
officer  frocking  will  continue  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  isn’t  affected 
by  these  guidelines. 

For  more  information,  see  ALNAV  094/87.  □ 
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What  it  takes  to  be  chosen 


The  1987! 


It’s  the  ultimate  “bravo  zulu”  for  a 
job  well  done  — four  sailors  chosen  from 
a field  of  369,000,  honored  as  the  Navy’s 
Sailors  of  the  Year.  But  what  exactly  did 
these  men  do  to  earn  this  big-time  BZ? 

The  1987  Sailors  of  the  Year  don’t 
claim  to  have  an  answer,  but  they  agree 
on  two  points:  the  competition  is  stiff 
and  they  wouldn’t  want  to  be  on  the 
board  to  choose  the  top  candidates. 

“It’s  got  to  be  awful  hard  to  select  a 
sailor  of  the  year,’’  said  Chief  Petty  Offi- 
cer John  S.  Visosky,  an  aviation  antisub- 
marine warfare  technician  (AW)  chosen 
as  the  CNO’s  Sailor  of  the  Year.  “The 
competition  was  stiff.  There  are  so  many 
fantastic  sailors.’’ 


The  Atlantic  Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year, 
Operations  Specialist  Chief  (SW) 
Timothy  J.  McCormack  said,  “I  was 
someone’s  sailor  of  the  year  every  year 
for  ten  years,  but  I don’t  know  why.’’ 

“I  would  have  hated  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  board,”  commented  Hull 
Technician  Chief  (SW)  Paul  D.  Hills, 
Naval  Reserve  1987  Sailor  of  the  Year. 
“There  are  other  sailors  out  there  of  the 
best  quality.  I’m  not  better  than  they  are. 
Somewhere  along  the  way  there  was  a 
little  bit  of  luck.” 

The  idea  of  luck  was  echoed  by  the 
Pacific  Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year,  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Gregory  DeVaughn.  “I  was 
lucky.  The  gentlemen  I was  up  against 
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had  as  good  or  better  records  than  I. 
Maybe  the  board  pulled  my  name  out  of 
a hat!”  joked  the  signalman,  with  a 
laugh. 


Motivating  factors 

What  they  all  have  in  common  is  a 
willingness  to  work  hard.  What  has  moti- 
vated them  is  personal  dedication  to  their 
jobs  and  to  the  Navy,  not  the  chance  to 
be  picked  sailor  of  the  year. 

McCormack,  stationed  aboard  the 
Norfolk-based  USS  Ticonderoga  (CG 
47),  described  it  as  personal  pride.  “I’m 
a perfectionist,”  he  said.  “To  produce 
a good  product  is  what  we’re  supposed 
to  do  — hand  our  seniors  perfection.” 
“For  me,  it’s  pride  and  professional- 
ism,” explained  Hills,  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  Southern  California.  “1  guess 
I’ve  felt  that  way  since  boot  camp.  The 
Navy  has  never  held  me  back  — it  has 
always  given  me  as  much  responsibility 
as  I was  willing  to  assume.” 

But  DeVaughn,  assigned  to  USS  Stein 
(FF  1065),  home-ported  in  San  Diego, 
emphasized  his  enjoyment  of  the  Navy. 
“I  like  what  I do,”  he  said.  “The  work 
is  fun  and  it’s  better  to  keep  pushing,  get 
into  what  you’re  doing.  The  more  you 
learn,  the  more  you  want  to  find  out.” 
“I  have  my  own  ideas  on  how  I want 


Left:  Pacific  Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year 
Gregory  DeVaughn  and  his  wife  Regina 
are  congratulated  by  the  CNO.  Pausing 
at  the  steps  of  the  White  House  (opposite 
page)  are  the  1987  Sailors  of  the  Year 
(from  left):  John  Visosky,  Gregory 
DeVaughn,  Timothy  McCormack  and  Paul 
Hills.  Photos  by  PH3  Karl  Williamson. 
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things  done,”  said  Visosky,  ‘‘so  that 
motivates  me.  I’m  always  trying  to  find 
out  what  I can  do,  what  my  own  abilities 
are.  And  if  you’re  helping  yourself, 
you’re  helping  the  Navy.” 

Visosky,  who  is  stationed  with  the 
Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Wing  at  Naval 
Air  Station  North  Island  and  works  at 
the  aircraft  intermediate  maintenance 
department,  mentioned  the  importance 
of  bettering  yourself  through  education 
and  community  involvement  as  well  as 
on  the  job.  ‘‘Self-satisfaction  is  the  best 
reward.” 


Off-duty  activities 


Each  sailor  of  the  year  is  involved  in 
his  local  community  to  some  extent. 
DeVaughn  is  active  in  the  PTA  of  his 
daughter’s  school.  ‘‘I  want  to  be  involved 
in  Jennifer’s  future,”  he  said.  ‘‘If  there’s 
no  parent  involvement,  how  can  you 
gripe  when  kids  do  something  wrong?” 
He  also  provides  back-up  support  to  his 
wife,  Regina,  in  her  duties  as  a den  par- 
ent for  their  daughter’s  Brownie  troop. 

Hills,  who  serves  aboard  USS  Excel 
(MSO  439),  home-ported  at  Treasure 
Island,  Calif.,  is  a member  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  an  international  fraternal 
and  benevolent  society  of  Roman 
Catholic  men.  Through  this  organiza- 
tion, he  works  with  young  people  in 
sports  and  community  activities  and 
helps  support  a local  pregnancy  counsel- 
ing center.  ‘‘As  a youth  director,  1 
organize  an  annual  basketball  free-throw 
competition  from  the  community  level  to 
the  national  level,”  Hills  said.  ‘‘The 
coordination  of  trophies  and  getting  the 
kids  and  parents  to  the  right  places  at  the 
right  times  can  be  mind-boggling!  I’m 
also  the  committee  chairman  to  start  a 
youth  group  for  young  men,  12  to  18 
years  old,  as  a social  club  and  for  com- 

Some  of  the  week  was  spent  taking  in 
many  of  Washington  D.C.’s  sights  by 
the  Sailors  of  the  Year  and  their 
families.  Photo  by  JOC  Barnette. 


munity  involvement  — helping  the  elder- 
ly, helping  the  poor.  In  fact,  it’s  for 
character-building  more  than  a social 
group.”  He  works  with  his  wife  to  gather 
donations  for  the  pregnancy  center,  col- 
lecting baby  supplies,  such  as  layettes,  as 
well  as  cash  donations. 

According  to  the  Minnesota-born 
McCormack,  his  participation  in  sports 
and  school  organizations  stemmed  from 
a need  to  get  involved  in  the  community 
at  each  new  command.  ‘‘It’s  the  easiest 
way  to  get  involved,”  he  said.  ‘‘And  then 
when  you  get  into  kids’  sports  and  find 
out  how  much  fun  it  is,  you  can’t  quit.” 
He’s  also  a regular  at  PTA  meetings. 
‘‘When  I complain  about  school,  I want 
them  to  know  I’m  willing  to  pitch  in  to 
help.” 

Visosky  is  a self-described  ‘‘sports 
fanatic”  and  pours  his  enthusiasm  into 
the  Imperial  Beach,  Calif.,  community 


where  he  lives.  One  year,  he  coached 
both  Little  League  and  Senior  League 
baseball  teams  and  supervised  care  of  the 
playing  fields.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
attending  school.  ‘‘I  get  a lot  more  out 
of  the  kids  than  they  get  out  of  me,”  he 
claimed.  But  Visosky  pointed  out  he 
wasn’t  a one-man  team.  ‘‘You  can’t  do 
anything  alone.  1 got  the  people  in  my 
shop  involved  in  it,  too.  They  were 
great!” 


Family  life 


Visosky,  a Dunkirk,  N.Y.,  native, 
gave  a lot  of  credit  to  other  sailors  in 
helping  his  community  efforts,  as  well  as 
on  the  job.  ‘‘I  have  my  good  days  and 
bad  days,”  he  said.  ‘‘There  are  airmen 
and  chiefs  around  me  who  help  me.  It 
takes  a lot  of  people  to  make  it  work. 
Sometimes  I don’t  get  enough  out  of  a 
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day.  Sometimes  I need  to  listen,  and 
that’s  where  that  airman  or  that  chief 
helps  out.  And  that’s  where  Jody  helps 
out  too.” 

Jody  Stygles,  the  woman  he  hopes  to 
marry,  gets  a lot  of  credit  from  Visosky 
for  his  success.  ‘‘You  need  somebody 
behind  you.  That  may  be  a standard 
answer,  but  that’s  because  it’s  true.” 

In  a sense,  it  was  a standard  answer 
for  all  the  sailors  of  the  year.  Each  one 
stressed  the  importance  of  loved  ones. 
‘‘I  do  care  about  my  family,”  said 
DeVaughn.  ‘‘And  it’s  just  as  important 
for  me  to  support  Regina  as  it  is  for  her 
to  support  me.” 

McCormack  explained,  ‘‘We  don’t  get 
enough  time  in  the  Navy  to  spend  with 
our  kids,  so  if  my  time  is  spent  with  my 
wife  and  our  children  when  I’m  in  from 
the  ship,  it  helps  our  family  relationships. 
There  are  built-in  sacrifices  that  come  as 
a result  of  being  in  the  Navy.  If  I could 
repay  some  of  their  sacrifices.  I’d  be 
happy.” 

Sacrifice.  If  it  isn’t  just  luck  to  be 
chosen  a sailor  of  the  year,  or  hard  work, 
or  dedication,  or  community  involve- 
ment or  family,  perhaps  ‘‘sacrifice”  best 
names  the  path  to  this  particular  honor. 
Each  sailor  gave  others  his  time  and 
effort,  in  whatever  he  was  doing,  when 
he  could  have  been  looking  after  himself. 
But  is  it  worth  it?  What  does  a sailor  of 
the  year  get,  other  than  a certificate  and 
a handshake?  Well,  plenty. 


The  “bennies” 


Sailors  of  the  year  are  meritoriously 
promoted  to  the  next  higher  paygrade. 
This  year,  it  meant  advancement  to  chief 
petty  officer  for  the  selectees,  since  each 
was  a first  class  petty  officer.  Each  is 
awarded  a Navy  Commendation  Medal 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

It  also  means  an  all-expenses-paid  trip 
with  their  families  to  Washington,  D.C., 
plus  a week  of  R&R  at  the  location  of 
their  choice  anywhere  in  the  continental 
United  States.  The  Fleet  Reserve  Asso- 
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elation  picks  up  the  tab  for  the  active 
duty  sailors  of  the  year  for  the  Washing- 
ton trip  and  the  R&R.  The  reserve  sailor 
and  his  family  are  sponsored  by  the 
Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association. 

Special  duty  is  another  benefit.  The  sea 
sailors  of  the  year  may  elect  to  serve  a 
one-year  tour  as  special  assistant  to  their 
fleet  master  chief.  The  shore  sailor  of  the 
year  is  offered  a one-year  tour  with  the 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy 
as  a special  assistant.  The  top  reservist 
may  sit  as  a member  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force  Policy  Board. 

The  Sailor  of  the  Year  Recognition 
Week  in  Washington  included  a variety 
of  social  functions  designed  to  honor  the 
1987  Sailors  of  the  Year.  The  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  Northern 
Virginia  Council,  sponsored  a kick-off 
banquet.  Highlights  of  the  week  included 
a dinner  hosted  by  the  Naval  District 
Washington  Chief  Petty  Officers’  Mess 
and  the  grand  finale  luncheon  co-hosted 
by  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  and  the 
Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association. 

The  week  in  Washington  also  included 
a tour  of  the  city  provided  by  the  D.C. 
area  USO,  a tour  of  the  Pentagon,  an 
awards  and  promotion  ceremony  with 
the  CNO,  and  office  calls  on  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


What  does  it  take? 


The  1987  Sailors  of  the  Year  don’t 
have  a simple  answer  to  the  question, 
‘‘How  do  you  get  selected?”  But  they  do 
have  some  advice  for  other  sailors. 

‘‘Keep  pushing  on,”  recommended 
DeVaughn,  born  in  Wisconsin  and  a 
graduate  of  a Pasadena,  Calif.,  high 
school.  ‘‘Don’t  let  anyone  stand  in  your 
way.  In  my  career,  they’ve  said,  ‘You 
can’t  do  that!’  I’d  say,  ‘Why  not?’  and 
if  they  couldn’t  answer.  I’d  keep  on. 
You’re  only  limited  by  your  own  ini- 
tiative.” 

Hills  had  similar  advice.  ‘‘There’s  no 
one  out  there  that  can  stand  in  your  way. 


Your  advancement  and  success  in  the 
Navy  are  up  to  you.” 

Emphasizing  leadership  and  team- 
work, McCormack  said,  ‘‘Working  to- 
gether, we  all  can  make  a difference.” 
‘‘You  have  your  goals  and  you  accom- 
plish them,”  said  Visosky,  ‘‘but  you 
never  stop,  never  rest.” 

Plain  persistence,  simple  dedication 
and  hard  work  are  apparently  more  im- 
portant than  being  some  sort  of  Super 
Sailor.  As  Visosky  put  it,  ‘‘I’m  like  a lot 
of  people.  I think  I am  a good  represen- 
tation of  sailors  today.  I’m  really  nobody 
special.”  □ 

— Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette. 


Sailor  of  the  Year 
program 

The  Sailor  of  the  Year  program  was 
established  in  1972  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  to  honor  outstanding 
sailors  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Fleets.  In  1973,  the  program  was  ex- 
panded to  include  a sailor  assigned  to 
a shore  establishment.  It  was  expanded 
further  in  1982  to  include  the  Navy  En- 
listed Reservist  of  the  Year  (inactive). 

All  active  duty  and  inactive  naval 
reserve  sailors  in  paygrades  E-4,  E-5 
and  E-6  are  eligible  to  compete.  Nom- 
inations are  submitted  by  local  com- 
manding officers  via  their  chain  of 
command  to  fleet  commanders.  Sailors 
submit  a nomination  package  and  com- 
pete through  interviews. 

The  program  is  designed  to  recognize 
the  best  all-around  sailor  demonstrating 
sustained  superior  performance  and 
leadership  abilities.  Also  important  are 
command  and  community  involve- 
ment, participation  in  educational  en- 
deavors (both  civilian  and  military), 
and  a duty  assignment  during  the  com- 
petition year  that  is  both  demanding 
and  challenging. 

For  further  information,  consult  OP- 
NAVINST  1700. lOD.  □ 
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Back  on  the  line 


Story  by  J02  Barbara  J.  Lawless 
Photos  by  PH2  Gwendolyn  M.  Miles  and  EMI  (SS)  Pete  Bechard 


Damage  Controlman  returned  to  the 
Navy  as  a separate  and  distinct  rating 
Oct.  1 after  a 17-year  absence.  During 
that  time,  DC  was  merged  into  the  Hull 
Maintenance  Technician  (HT)  rating. 

While  not  the  reason  for  the  change, 
recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  under- 
score the  crucial  nature  of  the  DC  rating. 

“No  one  who  followed  the  attack  on 
USS  Stark  (FFG  31)  and  its  aftermath 
can  doubt  the  importance  of  damage 
control  in  surface  warfare  today,”  said 
Cmdr.  Patricia  A.  Tracey,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Naval  Technical  Training 
Center,  Treasure  Island,  Calif. 

“The  emphasis  on  survivability  has  in- 
creased significantly,  notwithstanding  the 
Stark  incident,  for  the  last  five  years,” 
said  Capt.  Robert  K.  Barr.  Thirty-five 
years  after  graduating  from  Treasure 
Island  as  a Damage  Controlman  Ap- 
prentice, Barr  returned  in  July  to  dedi- 
cate the  Navy’s  only  Damage  Control- 
man  “A”  school.  Barr  worked  his  way 
up  through  the  ranks  to  head  Surface 
Ship  Survivability  in  the  Office  of 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Surface  Warfare. 

“The  number  one  phrase  at  CNO  is 
‘ship  survivability’  and  Capt.  Barr  is  Mr. 
Ship  Survivability,”  said  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Richard  F.  Williams,  former 
director  of  the  previous  HT  “A”  school, 
who  helped  develop  the  new  DC 
curriculum. 

“Since  1971,  the  Damage  Controlman 
rate  has  not  been  lost  — it  was  picked 
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NTTC  instructor  HT1 
Paul  Burns  (above  left) 
is  decked  out  in  fire- 
fighting gear  in  prepara- 
tion for  a damage  con- 
trol class.  (Above) 
Students  don  OBAs. 
Hose  handling  (left)  is  a 
team  effort  for  DCs. 
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up  by  others,”  said  Barr.  “However, 
these  specialists  were  working  as  electri- 
cians, gas  turbine  repairmen  and  elec- 
tronics technicians.  The  DCs  have  a dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  Their  influence 
must  spread  all  across  the  ship,  from 
bow  to  stern,  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
masthead  to  keel.”  Unlike  the  HT,  said 
Barr,  a DC  won’t  have  to  worry  about 
repairing  leaking  faucets  or  modifying 
the  hull  structure. 

The  DC  rating  re-emerged,  not  as  a 
result  of  any  “catastrophic  occurrence,” 
Barr  said,  but  because  of  continuing  con- 

An  instructor  sets  a flammable  liquid 
fire  under  an  airplane  mock-up. 
Students  then  have  to  put  it  out, 
quickly  and  correctly. 


cern  over  training  and  maintenance. 
“We  had  very  poor  maintenance  of 
doors  and  hatches,  as  one  example, 
which  led  to  poor  watertight  integrity.  By 
and  large,  the  watertight  integrity  test 
hadn’t  been  carried  out  on  the  ships. 

“Improved  fleet  training  in  damage 
control  helped  make  Stark  a success  story 
with  regard  to  the  implementation  of 
things  we  have  been  saying,”  said  Barr. 
HMS  Sheffield,  sank  after  being  struck 
by  an  Exocet  missile  during  the  Falklands 
War  in  1982.  In  contrast,  fires  on  Stark 
were  contained;  the  ship  is  still  afloat. 
“The  Stark  case  won’t  add  any  impor- 
tance, but  it  will  focus  on  the  need,”  said 
Barr,  who  is  involved  in  inquiries  into  the 
Stark  incident. 

That  increased  need  for  damage  con- 


trol means  opportunity  for  DCs,  both 
those  switching  over  from  the  HT  rating 
and  “A”  school  graduates  heading  for 
the  fleet.  “As  you  know,  the  Damage 
Control  rating,  while  new,  jumps  to  a 
fairly  high  precedence  in  regard  to  its 
status  in  the  whole  ratings  structure,” 
said  Barr. 

Today’s  DCs  lack  the  advantage  Barr 
had  of  working  with  World  War  ll-era 
instructors  who  had  first-hand  experience 
with  shellings,  torpedoes,  fires  and  sink- 
ings. However,  they  will  have  technical 
expertise  not  available  earlier,  said  Barr, 
who  oversees  156  research  projects  in 
damage  control,  cold  weather  survival 
and  chemical,  biological  and  radiological 
defense. 

“The  first  firefighting  suit  ever  issued 
by  the  United  States  Navy  will  be  avail- 
able Oct.  1,”  Barr  said.  All  protective 
clothing,  including  head  and  neck  gear 
and  issue  dungarees,  are  now  fire-retard- 
ant. And  Naval  Firefighter’s  Thermal 
Imagers  — NFTIs,  pronounced  “niftys” 
— are  being  distributed,  one  to  each 
ship,  and  two  to  aircraft  carriers. 

Two  hours  after  receiving  their  im- 
agers, the  crew  of  USS  Independence 
(CV  62)  located  a fire  obscured  by  smoke 
and  were  able  to  put  that  fire  out  with 
essentially  no  damage.  In  1984,  $24 
million  in  spare  parts  was  destroyed 
aboard  USS  Ranger  (CV  61)  w'hen  the 
source  of  a fire  could  not  be  detected  in 
time,  said  Barr. 

Older  ships  are  being  upgraded,  Barr 
assured  the  future  DCs.  “We  can’t 
backfit  everything  that’s  technically 
feasible,  but  we  do  the  best  w'e  possibly 
can.  Eventually  every  repair  locker  will 
have  one,”  said  Barr,  who  had  the  im- 
agers tested  by  HT  chiefs. 

Barr  is  convinced  that  DCs  are  es.sen- 
tial  to  today’s  Navy.  “I’m  the  guy  who’s 
been  the  FA,  telephone  talker,  DCA, 
executive  officer,  and  the  commanding 
officer,  and  I’ll  tell  you,  we  cannot  do 
without  the  damage  control  rating.”  □ 


Lawless  serves  with  the  Navy  Reserve 
Public  Affairs  Center,  San  Diego,  Det.  220. 
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D C Central  in 
San  Francisco  Bay 


Treasure  Island  has  been  training 
sailors  in  damage  control  since  World 
War  II.  Sitting  in  the  middle  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  Treasure  Island  is  home 
to  the  Naval  Technical  Training  Center. 
An  award-winning  firefighting  school 
and  the  “USS  Buttercup,"  a simulated- 
flooding  trainer,  helped  T.I.  to  be 
selected  as  the  Navy’s  only  Damage  Con- 
trolman  “A”  school. 

Navy  personnel  saved  the  government 
$500,000  by  building  four  school  mock- 
ups,  including  a repair  locker,  a shoring 
model  and  a P-250  MOD  I pump  stand. 
The  chemical,  biological  and  radiological 
defense  mock-up  was  selected  as  the 
Navy  standard  by  the  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command. 

Some  1 ,200  to  1 ,450  sailors  a year  will 
be  trained  here,  according  to  school 
director  Chief  Warrant  Officer  David  W. 
Bundle.  Has  the  Stark  incident  affected 
DC  training?  “It  strikes  home,  believe 
me,”  said  Bundle.  “The  DC  rating 
has  been  going  downhill  since  1971, 
but  this  school  will  raise  the  level  of 
damage  control  knowledge  throughout 
the  fleet.” 

DCs  and  Shipfitters  were  merged  into 
the  Hull  Maintenance  Technician  rating 
in  1971.  Since  damage  control  has  be- 
come increasingly  complex,  the  rate  has 
been  split  again.  Those  with  traditional 
shipfitting  skills  will  remain  HTs,  while 
those  with  damage  control  expertise  will 
be  converted  to  DCs. 

The  DC  “A”  school  opened  in  historic 
Building  3,  which,  during  the  1939-40 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition, 
served  as  the  Hall  of  Fine  Arts.  Instead 
of  studying  European  art,  sailors  will 
learn  the  art  of  damage  control  during 
intensive,  eight-week,  hands-on  sessions. 


Instruction  will  vary  from  the  tradi- 
tional — shoring  up  and  cutting  through 
bulkheads,  fighting  fires,  maintaining 
pumps  — to  using  the  latest  technology, 
such  as  thermal  imagers.  Students  will 
become  familiar  with  the  fleet’s  most 
important  damage  control  references. 
Unlike  other  rates,  DCs  will  be  expected 
to  train  all  ship  personnel  in  their  skills. 

“Their  job  is  to  keep  the  ship  afloat, 
to  get  it  back  to  base  where  it  can  be 
fixed,  or  back  into  battle,”  said  Hull 


Next  to  fires,  the  most  threatening 
situation  aboard  ship  is  flooding.  DC 
students  must  stop  the  flood  of  water 
into  the  trainer.  (NTTC  file  photo.) 

Technician  Chief  Bruce  Duvall,  NTTC 
instructor.  "Stark  is  a prime  example  of 
why  we  need  to  be  on  top  of  damage 
control  24  hours  a day,  365  days  a year, 
peace  or  war.  You  can  go  from  steam- 
ing under  peace  to  being  under  fire  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.”  □ 
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Gokokuji  Bell  comes  home 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  H.  Webb 
Jr.  presented  the  Gokokuji  Temple  Bell 
to  the  Shuri  Historical  Museum  in  Okin- 
awa in  July,  marking  the  return  of  the 
historic  bell  to  Okinawa  after  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  years. 

The  bell,  a symbol  of  Okinawan  cul- 
ture, was  returned  at  the  request  of  Okin- 
awa Governor  Nishime.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  tangible  reminders  of  an  earlier  pe- 
riod in  Okinawan  history  and  is  celebrat- 
ed in  Okinawa’s  literature  and  folklore. 

In  his  statement  upon  returning  the 
bell,  Webb  said,  “One  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  ago.  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry  paid  an  historic  visit 
to  the  Ryukyu  Islands  as  an  envoy  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  Okin- 
awan people,  in  their  generosity,  pre- 
sented Commodore  Perry  with  this  his- 


Story  and  photos  by  J03  Mark  A.  Vehec 

toric  bell  to  commemorate  his  visit  and 
to  celebrate  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Naha,’’  Webb  said.  “I  return  today  as 
an  envoy  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  return  the  Gokokuji  Bell  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  was  originally 
given,  one  of  friendship,  respect  and 
mutual  need. 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize that  for  more  than  40  years  the 
people  of  Okinawa  have  been  gracious 
hosts  to  the  U.S.  military  forces  in  our 
mutual  desire  to  preserve  peace  in  an 
often  troubled  world,’’  Webb  added, 
“And  so  today,  1 return  this  precious 
symbol  of  Okinawa’s  past  ...  in 
gratitude  for  the  gesture  of  the  Okinawa 
people  in  presenting  it  to  America’s  first 
envoy.  Commodore  Perry  . . . and  with 
the  hope  that  every  day,  when  other  bells 


on  this  island  ring,  they  will  be  cele- 
brating the  continuing  peace  of  mankind, 
and  the  friendship  of  our  two  nations.’’ 

According  to  most  accounts,  the  bell, 
forged  on  Okinawa  in  1456,  was  given 
to  Perry  in  1854  by  the  regent  of  the 
Lew-Chew  Islands  (now  the  Ryukyus). 
In  1858,  Commodore  Perry’s  widow 
donated  the  bell  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  where  it  has  been  rung  to  cele- 
brate varsity  football  victories  over  the 
Army  for  the  past  \00  years. 

Webb,  a graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  accepted  a replica  of  the  bell 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Okinawa  in  exchange  for  the  original  bell. 

The  transfer  of  the  bell  was  authorized 
by  Webb  as  a gesture  of  goodwill  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  Okinawa.  □ 
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I 


Opposite  page:  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  H.  Webb  Jr.  and  Okinawa 
Governor  Junji  Nishime  exchange 
bows  after  unveiling  the  Gokokuji 
Temple  Bell.  Left:  Webb  addresses 
dignitaries  during  the  ceremonies. 
Below:  The  Okinawa  Governor, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  a repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Tokyo  pause  after  laying  wreaths 
during  the  International  Ceremony  in 
Naha. 
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The  return  of  the 

HMS  Rose 


Replica  of  Newport’s  nemesis  honored  at  NETC 


Story  by  Lt.  Lee  Whittington  and  J03  Daniel  Breidel 
Photos  by  J03  Daniel  Breidel 


“A  rose  is  a rose  is  a rose  is  a rose  . . . 

“A  rose  by  any  other  name  ...” 

But  when  the  name  is  HMS  Rose,  a 
very  significant  historical  event  comes  to 
mind:  the  creation  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

On  a beautiful  Sunday  morning  earlier 
this  summer,  the  frigate  Rose  sailed  into 
Narragansett  Bay  once  again,  with  her 
sails  billowing  in  the  breeze.  This  was  not 
the  notorious  18th  century  British  frigate, 
HMS  Rose,  but  a newly  restored  replica, 
the  “HMS”  Rose,  underway  for  the  first 
time  since  her  most  recent  restoration. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newport,  R.I.,  was  the  first  stop  on 
Rose's  maiden  voyage,  which  will  even- 
tually include  27  ports  and  all  13  original 
states  that  signed  the  Constitution.  New- 
port was  chosen  as  her  first  stop  because 
of  the  special  significance  the  frigate 

The  NETC  Sailors  of  the  Quarter  carry 
the  aft  yard-arm  in  preparation  for 
Rose's  Narragansett  Bay  day  cruise. 
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ALL  HANDS 


The  sight  of  this  179-foot  square  rig- 
ger (left)  as  it  passes  near  the 
Newport  Bridge  presents  a startling 
contrast  of  old  and  new.  Newport 
school  children  (below)  on  the  “HMS” 
Rose  gundeck,  learn  what  was  needed 
to  fire  cannons  and  how  many  people 
were  needed  to  fire  them. 


Rose  has  for  Newport. 

If  there  was  any  one  single  reason  for 
Rhode  Island’s  decision  to  join  the 
American  Revolution,  it  would  be  the 
presence  of  HMS  Rose  in  Narragansett 
Bay  from  1774  to  1776. 

The  heavily  armed  British  frigate  was 
sent  to  blockade  the  Newport  harbor  in 
1774  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  illegal  smug- 
gling of  molasses  (used  for  making  rum) 
from  the  French  West  Indies.  HMS  Rose 
undertook  her  blockade  assignment  with 
a vengeance,  and  before  long,  her  actions 
led  to  mass  unemployment  and  great 
economic  hardship  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  re- 
sponded by  creating  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Navy  on  June  12,  1775,  and  also 
sent  its  formal  resolution  to  the  Con- 


tinental Congress  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
summer  of  1775  calling  for  the  creation 
of  an  American  Navy.  Congress  passed 
the  bill  in  October  1775. 

Indirectly,  therefore,  HMS  Rose  was 
responsible  for  the  birth  of  the  American 
Navy.  Because  of  the  important  role 
played  by  HMS  Rose  in  both  the  history 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  formation  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  it  was  proper  and  fitting  that 
“HMS”  Rose  visited  the  NETC  on  the 
first  leg  of  her  historic  trip  retracing 
America’s  revolutionary  history. 

Newporters  responded  enthusiastically 
to  “HMS”  Rose’s  arrival,  lining  the 
shores  at  NETC  Newport  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  179-foot  square-rigger’s 
entrance  into  the  harbor.  The  ship  sailed 
under  the  Newport  Bridge,  a startling 


contrast  of  old  and  new,  and  then 
berthed  at  the  NETC  marina. 

The  following  day.  Rose  got  underway 
for  a spectacular  pass  in  review  — a cere- 
monial sail  around  the  bay,  during  which 
she  fired  her  24  cannons  in  greeting.  The 
Newport  Artillery  Company,  decked  out 
in  colonial  uniforms,  responded  from  the 
shore  by  firing  their  guns  and  muskets. 

That  afternoon.  Rose  opened  her 
gangway  for  visitors  and  tours.  Young 
and  old  from  all  over  New  England 
flocked  aboard  to  get  a glimpse  of  his- 
tory repeating  itself.  School  children 
spent  hours  touring  and  observing,  while 
crew  members  demonstrated  seamanship 
techniques.  The  skipper  of  the  Rose, 
Captain  Richard  Bailey,  and  his  crew 
spent  countless  hours  detailing  interesting 
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Rose  return 


events  and  facts  about  the  original  HMS 
Rose. 

“Each  cannon  has  a woman’s  name 
engraved  on  a plate  above  the  cannon. 
The  names  honor  wives  and  sweethearts 
of  the  gun  captains,”  a crewman  ob- 
served. 

“The  black  powder  for  the  cannon 
was  carried  up  from  the  storage  holds  by 
children.  These  children  were  bought 
from  orphanages  strictly  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  were  kept  confined  in  the 
storage  holds  except  during  battle,  when 
they  were  let  out  to  perform  their  duty. 
So  battles  were  a treat  for  these  chil- 
dren,” added  Bailey. 

While  visiting  the  Naval  Education 
and  Training  Center,  Rose  hosted  several 
ceremonies,  official  receptions,  and 
tours,  but  the  most  special  event  for  the 
sailors  at  NETC  was  her  “reward  sail” 
for  more  than  30  Navy  people  from 
Newport  commands  who  had  been 
honored  as  Sailors  of  the  Quarter. 

During  a special  cruise  arranged  for 
them  aboard  “HMS”  Rose,  the  sailors 
served  as  crew.  It  was  the  opportunity  of 
a lifetime  to  sail  an  18th  century  frigate. 

“A  sailing  Navy  is  what  made  this 
country  great.  Our  love  for  sailing  tall 


ships  and  our  feeling  for  our  Navy  coin- 
cide with  our  country’s  history  and  Con- 
stitution,” said  Bailey.  “With  this  in 
mind,  we  decided  to  host  the  Sailors  of 
the  Quarter,  NETC’s  finest,  for  a day  on 
the  bay.” 

Before  “HMS”  Rose  could  get  under- 
way for  the  cruise,  however,  she  had  to 
“hire”  the  NETC  crew.  This  was  neces- 
sary by  law,  and  each  sailor  signed 
aboard  and  received  his  or  her  wages  and 
provisions  for  the  day  — $1. 

Rigging  the  masts  was  accomplished 
the  day  before  the  Narragansett  Bay  sail 
by  the  NETC  crew,  who  clambered  fore 


and  aft  setting  lines,  hoisting  square  sails 
into  place,  and  raising  the  yard-arms. 

For  Musician  Second  Class  Richard 
Thompson,  member  of  the  Northeastern 
Navy  Band,  it  was  a unique  opportunity 
to  relive  history.  “To  set  sail  on  a man- 
of-war  gives  me  great  pride  in  the  history 
and  tradition  of  the  navies  of  the  world,” 
he  said. 

When  Chief  Machinist’s  Mate  Jim 
Krabiel,  an  instructor  at  the  Surface 
Warfare  Officers’  School,  was  called 
upon,  he  ran  up  the  forward  yard  to  set 
the  windward  sails.  “I  loved  the  ex- 
perience. The  thrill  of  climbing  the  mast 
made  me  eager  to  do  more,”  he  said. 

To  take  the  helm  of  a 500-ton  sailing 
ship  required  a lot  of  nerve,  but  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  David  Petroni,  NETC’s 
Discipline  Officer,  did  not  hesitate. 
“Taking  the  helm  of  a tall  ship  that 
sailed  two  centuries  before  my  time  is  a 
dream  come  true,”  he  said.  “The  feel- 
ing of  history,  the  complicated  process 
of  getting  her  rigged  for  sail,  and  the 
awesome  reality  of  skippering  a ship  of 
this  caliber  is  a thrill  1 will  never  forget.” 

“Climbing  up  the  rigging  and  setting 
loose  a huge  canvas  square  sail  was  ex- 
citing, but  scary,”  recalled  Machinist’s 
Mate  First  Class  Nathan  Christmas,  an 
instructor  at  Surface  Warfare  Officers’ 
School.  “All  Navy  personnel  should  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  hands-on  train- 
ing on  a real  sailing  vessel.” 

“The  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center  here  in  Newport  has  been  the  best 
host  a guest  ship  could  ever  have  or  ever 
want,”  Bailey  observed.  “That  makes 
the  Rose  ready  to  visit  many  more  bases 
down  the  coast.” 

When  asked  how  it  felt  to  be  at  the 
helm  of  an  18th  century  frigate  in  the  age 
of  nuclear-powered  vessels.  Captain 
Bailey  responded,  “If  pride  is  a sin,  I am 
feeling  sinfully  sweet.”  □ 


Sailors  of  the  Quarter  find  out  how 
hard  it  is  to  sail  a man-of-war  (above). 
NETC  sailor  (left)  learns  basic  sailing 
techniques. 
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Navy  people  in  Navy  jobs 

Greetings  to  Navy  men  and  women  everywhere!  In 
celebration  of  the  United  States  Navy's  212th  birthday, 
All  Hands  magazine  pays  tribute  to  sailors  around  the 
world.  First,  we  honor  their  work:  the  jobs  done  by  the 
surface  community,  the  submariners,  naval  aviation,  and 
the  indispensable  but  often  unsung  sailors  of  the  support 
community. 

Following  the  tribute  to  what  Navy  people  do,  we  honor 
the  people  themselves.  This  is  done  through  a series  of 
individual  portraits,  beginning  on  page  27.  Here's  to  the 
U.S.  Navy  — happy  birthday! 
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Surface  fleet  keeps  the  seas  free 


Right:  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  cruises 
under  the  Delaware  Memorial  Bridge.  Far  I 
right,  from  top:  USS  Yorklown  (CG  48)  I 
underway.  USS  Iowa  (BB  61)  crewman  ^ 
monitors  radar  screen.  A signalman  com-  z 
municates  with  other  ships  during  NATO 
exercise  Northern  Wedding  ’86  from  bat-  2 
tieship  Iowa.  S. 


Reaching  back  more  than  two  cen- 
turies to  Alfred,  the  Navy’s  first  ship,  the 
history  of  the  surface  fleet  is  one  of  un- 
matched power  and  glory. 

The  roll  call  of  great  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Navy’s  surface  fleet  is  a 
litany  of  milestones  in  the  history  of 
civilization  itself:  Bonhomme  Richard  vs. 
Serapis,  the  Tripolitan  Wars,  Constitu- 
tion vs.  Guerriere,  Perry  in  Japan,  Mon- 
itor vs.  Merrimack,  the  Battle  of  Manila 
Bay,  the  struggle  against  the  wolf  packs 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Midway,  Coral  Sea,  Inchon,  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Wherever,  whenever  the  history  of  the 
world  is  being  written,  the  U.S.  Navy’s 
surface  fleet  is  usually  there  pen  in  hand. 

But  for  the  individual  sailors,  those 
moments  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
context  of  world  history  don’t  seem  very 
evident.  Their  days  are  not  filled  with 
earth-shaking  cataclysms  but  with  ordi- 
nary watches;  not  with  desperate  sea  bat- 
tles, but  with  routine  patrols. 

Most  sailors  spend  most  of  their  lives 
not  saving  the  planet,  but  drilling,  train- 
ing, and  waiting,  waiting,  waiting  to  save 
it. 

However,  these  sailors  are  not  fooled 
by  the  predictable  rhythm  of  watch  rota- 
tions and  the  routine  of  alternating  de- 
ployments and  home-port  stays.  They 
know  they  must  be  ready,  in  an  instant, 
to  meet  the  crisis  everyone  hopes  will 
never  come.  They  know  that  if  they  are 
lulled  to  inattention  by  the  endless  train- 
ing, they  will  fail  in  the  crucial  seconds 
and  all  the  training  will  be  for  nothing. 

“Haze  gray  and  underway’’  — from 
Norfolk  to  the  North  Sea,  from  San 
Diego  to  Diego  Garcia,  the  sailors  of  the 
U.S.  Navy’s  surface  fleet  know  that 
readiness  is  the  key  to  keeping  the  peace, 
and  they  prove  it  every  day.  □ 
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‘Invisible  sailors’  keep  the  peace 


From  the  fragile,  almost  comical 
beginnings  — the  leaky  little  cylinders 
that  were  America’s  first  submarines  — 
the  U.S.  Navy’s  sub-surface  fleet  has 
developed  into  the  most  powerful  armed 
force  the  world  has  ever  known.  Hunley 
could  hardly  attack  its  target  without 
sinking  itself,  but  Ohio  can  obliterate  an 
enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
while  remaining  virtually  undetected. 

Nuclear  submarines  are  practically  in- 
conceivable, not  only  in  terms  of  their 
destructive  power,  but  even  in  terms  of 
their  basic  operations.  For  cruisers,  bat- 
tleships, aircraft  carriers  and  the  rest, 
“visibility”  — showing  the  flag  — is 
usually  the  whole  point  of  the  voyage. 

Submarines  show  nothing.  Once  out 
of  port,  they  slip  beneath  the  sea  and  no 
one  can  be  sure  where  they  are  or  what 
they  are  doing.  That  is  the  essence  of 
their  operations,  the  point  of  their 
voyage. 

In  many  ways,  deployment  with  a sub- 
marine is  much  the  same  as  with  a sur- 
face vessel  — routine  patrols,  regular 
drills,  watch  rotations,  log  entries  — but 
there  are  also  very  fundamental  dif- 
ferences. The  distinction  between  night 
and  day,  that  essential  means  of  noting 
the  passage  of  time,  can  only  be  kept 
track  of  by  instruments  when  one  can’t 
see  the  sun.  Watching  the  weather,  a con- 
stant preoccupation  for  surface  sailors, 
is  pretty  much  a matter  of  indifference 
to  submariners.  Sudden  storms  and 
heavy  seas  hold  little  threat  for  someone 
cruising  silently  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  surface;  taking  tons  of  green  water 
over  the  bow  might  mean  trouble  for  a 
destroyer,  but  it’s  the  definition  of  a 
submarine. 

It  takes  a special  sort  of  sailor  to  disap- 
pear beneath  the  sea  for  months  at  a 
time,  willing,  if  called  upon,  to  use  the 
most  powerful  weapons  ever  devised. 
Fortunately  for  the  security  of  the  nation 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  many  such  sailors.  □ 

Right:  USS  Ohio  (SSBN  726)  near 
Bangor,  Wash.  Far  right,  from  top:  Sub- 
mariner scales  a ladder  aboard  USS  La 
Jolla  (SSN  701).  USS  Finback  (SSN  670) 
at  sea.  USS  Sam  Rayburn  (SSBN  635)  in 
port,  Newport  News,  Va. 
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Keeping  the  Navy  flying  high 


To  fly:  man’s  most  ancient  dream  is 
only  one  of  his  most  modern  accomplish- 
ments. To  sail  the  high  seas,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  of  the  oldest  means  of  trans- 
portation. Put  the  two  together,  and  you 
have  naval  aviation. 

Teaming  ships  and  airplanes  was  an 
invention  that  made  the  World  War  II 
battles  in  the  Pacific  unique  in  the  history 
of  warfare.  Other  nations  have  put 
planes  to  sea,  but  the  U.S.  Navy’s  fleet 
of  aircraft  carriers  has  never  been 
equalled,  making  it  one  of  the  most  for- 
midible  weapons  systems  in  history. 

Riding  the  largest  warships  ever 
launched,  whole  squadrons  of  fighters, 
bombers  and  reconnaisance  aircraft  can 
be  deployed  anywhere  in  the  world;  the 
virtually  unlimited  range  of  U.S.  naval 
aviation  is  a fact  carefully  noted  by  our 
allies  . . . and  our  enemies. 

But  even  more  important  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  weapons  system  than  the 
awesome  machines  are  the  very  special 
people  who  are  able  to  make  the  ma- 
chines work  so  well. 

Recent  popular  entertainment  — novels 
like  The  Right  Stuff,  and  movies  like  An 
Officer  and  a Gentleman  and,  of  course. 
Top  Gun  — focused  public  attention  on 
the  prowess  and  courage  of  pilots. 

But  Navy  pilots  will  be  the  first  ones 
to  point  out  that  they  are  only  part  of 
a team. 

Navigators,  aircraft  mechanics,  weap- 
ons handlers,  ground  crews,  air  traffic 
controllers  — and,  of  course,  all  the  ship 
drivers  and  other  sailors  who  put  the 
“naval”  in  naval  aviation  — all  have  to 
work  together.  It  takes  a highly-trained 
and  perfectly  coordinated  effort  to  put 
the  amazing  aircraft  in  the  air. 

This  synthesis  of  skills  — ancient 
mariners  and  modern  aviators  — is  what 
makes  the  naval  aviation  team  so 
special.  □ 

Right:  An  F-14  Tomcat,  loaded  with 
Phoenix  missiles.  Far  right,  from  top:  Be- 
ing readied  for  catapult  launch  from  USS 
Enterprise  (CVN  65)  are  an  F-14  Tomcat 
(left)  and  an  F/A-18  Hornet.  A CH-46  Sea 
Knight  hovers  over  the  deck  of  USS  Carl  § 
Vinson  (CVN  70).  A catapult  officer  gives  ^ 
launch  signal  to  pilot  of  an  A-6E  Intruder.  | 
A Blue  Angels’  maintenance  crew  mem-  „ 
her  pulls  the  intake  cover  on  a C-130.  =’ 
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Navy’s  behind-the-scenes  sailors 


“Support.”  Webster’s  defines  it  as: 
“to  promote  the  interests  of;  to  uphold; 
to  serve  as  a foundation  for;  to  keep 
something  going.” 

The  “support”  people  in  the  Navy  are 
not  the  ones  who  pilot  the  awesome  air- 
craft nor  command  the  silent  subs  nor 
conn  the  high-tech  surface  ships  — they 
only  make  it  possible  for  these  things  to 
get  done. 

Support  keeps  the  Navy  functioning 
by  doing  a lot  of  things;  by  filing  mes- 
sage traffic,  frying  sliders,  scraping 
plaque,  scrubbing  bulkheads,  typing 
memos,  checking  blood  pressure,  proof- 
reading press  releases,  washing  pillow- 
cases, redesigning  reduction  gears,  draft- 
ing reports  to  Congress,  straightening  out 
pay  records,  notifying  next  of  kin, 
changing  typewriter  ribbons,  cleaning 
heads,  changing  lightbulbs,  and  (why 
not?)  editing  magazines. 

Support  personnel  may  be  dismissed 
as  “paper-pushers”  or  ignored  because 
they  don’t  make  headlines  in  the  opera- 
tional theaters. 

But  if  the  paper  that’s  being  pushed 
is  a tracer  on  your  missing  paycheck  or 
the  requisition  that’s  being  processed  is 
one  that  will  ensure  an  adequate  supply 
of  strawberry  ice  cream  for  the  duration 
of  your  Indian  Ocean  deployment,  that’s 
a different  story. 

No  hit  movies  are  likely  to  be  made 
about  storekeepers  or  yeomen;  there’ll  be 
no  gripping  best-sellers  based  on  the 
careers  of  mess  cooks  or  dental  techs. 

Maybe  nobody  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
support  sailors,  standing  proud  on  the 
fantail,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flut- 
tering bravely  in  the  background  while 
the  Navy  Band  plays  “Anchors 
Aweigh.”  But  then  again  . . . maybe 
somebody  should.  □ 


Right:  Crewmen  in  the  personnel  office 
of  USS  Iowa  (BB  61).  Far  right,  from  top: 
A mess  management  specialist  prepares 
hamburgers  in  USS  Enterprise  (CVN  65) 
galley.  A radioman  in  the  message  center 
of  the  Naval  Communications  Area 
Master  Station,  Sigonella,  Italy.  Iowa 
crewmember  at  work  in  the  disbursing 
office. 
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U S.  Navy  photo  Photo  by  PHC  Hastings  Photo  by  PH3  J.  Elliott 


October  13 

Special  Navy  day  for 
Special  Navy  people 

All  Navy  men  and  women  are  special  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  celebration  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  212th 
birthday,  All  Hands  magazine  is  featuring  a group  of 
sailors  who  are  special  in  one  particular  way:  they  were 
all  born  on  October  13,  the  Navy's  anniversary. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  Navy  folks  share 
the  Navy's  birthday.  But  we  went  looking  for  them, 
armed  with  a computer  listing  provided  by  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command.  In  the  end,  we  found 
some  of  these  special  people,  talked  with  them,  took 
their  photos  and  now  share  their  stories  with  All  Hands ' 
readers. 

Happy  birthday! 
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STG1  Joseph  Saei 


“I  was  in  the  Navy 
when  we  celebrated 
our  200th  anniver- 
sary. That’s  when  I 
found  out  the  Navy 
and  I had  the  same 
birthday.  I thought  it 
was  a good  omen.” 

Joseph  Saei  was  making  $1.65  an  hour 
as  a pineapple  picker  in  Wahiawa, 
Hawaii,  when  he  decided  there  must  be 
a better  way  to  make  a living.  That  was 
12  years  ago. 

Now  Saei  is  a sonar  technician  and  a 
supervisor  on  the  frigate  USS  Bagley  (FF 
1069),  as  he  prepares  for  the  chief  petty 
officer’s  exam. 

Saei  (pronounced  “sigh”)  speaks 
softly  with  no  trace  of  a “Kamaaina”  ac- 
cent. His  methodical  way  of  doing  things 
is  well-suited  to  his  mission  as  a trouble- 
shooter for  Bagley’s  AN/SQS-26CX 
sonar  system. 

The  29-year-old  native  of  the  50th  state 
said  he  originally  joined  the  Navy  for  a 
four-year  hitch,  then  extended  his  enlist- 
ment to  attend  ST  school.  “I  was  clean- 
ing spaces,  dumping  trash  and  chipping 
paint,”  he  said.  “I  realized  that  when  I 
got  out,  the  only  job  I could  get  with  that 
experience  was  maintenance  worker.” 

In  1975,  Saei  learned  he  and  the  Navy 
had  something  in  common.  “I  W2is  in  the 
Navy  when  we  celebrated  our  200th  an- 
niversary,” he  said.  “That’s  when  I 
found  out  the  Navy  and  I had  the  same 
birthday.  I thought  that  was  a good 
omen.” 

When  Saei’s  first  enlistment  expired  in 
1981,  he  did  get  out.  “While  I was  out, 
I realized  the  civilian  world  is  very  much 
like  the  Navy,”  he  said.  “I  was  working 
a lot  of  overtime  and  ‘field-daying’  as  a 
civilian,  and  the  politics  are  the  same  in 
the  outside  world  as  well.  Besides,  the 


Navy  had  more  benefits  than  I was 
getting.” 

During  the  year  he  was  out,  Saei  got 
married  and  he  and  his  wife,  Catherine, 
set  personal  and  professional  goals.  He 
rejoined  the  Navy  and  completed  half  his 
courses  for  a bachelor’s  degree  in  com- 
puter science  while  home-ported  in  Pearl 
Harbor  and  on  shore  duty  at  the  Fleet 
Antisubmarine  Warfare  Training  Center. 

As  a supervisor  for  13  men  in  Bagley’ s 
3rd  division,  Saei  said  he  wants  to  help 
his  people  become  better  men.  “I  care 
what  happens  to  people  around  here,” 
he  said.  “Compared  to  civilian  life.  I’m 
given  freer  rein.  If  I sense  a problem,  I 
can  correct  it.” 


Petty  Officer  Saei  commutes  28  miles 
round  trip  from  home  to  the  pier  on 
his  bicycle. 


Petty  Officer  Saei  adjusts  the  screen  of 
his  AN/SQS-26CX  sonar  system  in  USS 
Bagley’ s sonar  control. 

Saei  has  been  practicing  his  methodical 
ways  since  boyhood,  when  he  enjoyed 
building  model  planes.  “I  was  about 
seven  years  old,”  he  said.  “My  dad 
handed  me  a kit  for  a B-52  Strato- 
Fortress  and  gave  me  a tube  of  glue. 
Mostly,  I got  glue  all  over  everything. 
But  I improved.” 

His  most  recent  project  was  a futuristic 
robot  fighter,  the  star  of  a children’s  car- 
toon series.  “It  took  me  about  two 
weeks,”  he  said,  “then  my  son  William 
came  in  and  broke  it.”  Saei  doesn’t  hold 
it  against  his  son,  though  — William  is 
only  three.  The  Saeis’  other  son,  Daniel, 
is  one  year  old. 

Saei’s  life  is  not  entirely  spent  cooped 
up  in  sonar  spaces  or  hunched  over  a 
plastic  model.  He  commutes  28  miles 
round-trip,  from  his  Spring  Valley, 
Calif. , home  to  the  pier  where  Bagley  is 
moored,  on  his  10-speed  bicycle.  “I  do 
it  for  fun,”  he  said.  “Adventure”  might 
be  a more  appropriate  word,  in  San 
Diego  traffic. 

Setting  demanding  goals  and  meeting 
challenges  is  part  of  what  makes  life  in- 
teresting for  Joseph  Saei.  “Civilian  life 
was  boring,”  he  explained.  “The  Navy 
is  demanding.  I wouldn’t  have  it  any 
other  way.”  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  J02  David  Masci, 
NIRA  DET  5,  San  Diego. 
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AFCM  Jerome  Brunner 


“I  didn’t  enlist  as  a 
master  chief.  I’ve 
gone  through  the 
problems,  the  fears 
and  the  system,  and 
because  I’ve  ex- 
perienced them,  I 
can  offer  help.  ” 

For  a land-locked  South  Dakota  ranch 
boy,  the  Navy  seemed  an  unlikely  career 
choice.  And  yet,  a decision  which  “seem- 
ed like  a good  idea  at  the  time,”  has  been 
forged  into  a 28-year  naval  career  for 
Aviation  Maintenanceman  Master  Chief 
Jerome  F.  Brunner. 

Now  serving  as  command  master  chief 


for  Training  Squadron  Four,  of  Train- 
ing Air  Wing  Sbc,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Brun- 
ner said  it  was  of  no  significance  to  him 
as  a young  man  that  he  and  the  Navy 
shared  a birthday.  In  fact,  it  wasn’t  un- 
til a four-year  break  in  naval  service 
following  his  initial  enlistment  that  Brun- 
ner realized  how  important  the  Navy  had 
become  to  him. 

“I  was  not  able  to  travel,  to  pick  up 
and  go,  to  do  something  different  every 
three  or  four  years,”  he  explained,  de- 
scribing life  outside  the  Navy.  “I  would 
have  been  bored  with  a nine-to-five  job 
for  40  years.” 

With  that  realization,  Brunner  packed 
his  seabag  and  re-embarked  on  a career 
which  would  include  a number  of  avia- 
tion-related assignments,  a tour  in  Viet- 
nam as  a river  patrol  boat  captain  and 
naval  advisor,  and  a short  stint  as  a stu- 
dent at  a junior  college. 

Brunner  resists  the  notion  that  he  is  a 


“special”  sailor,  but  according  to  his 
shipmates,  Brunner  fits  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  outstanding  Navy  member. 
“A  special  Navy  person  is  one  who  has 
a job  to  do  and  who’s  willing  to  give  120 
percent,  to  go  the  extra  mile  to  get  it 
done,”  he  contends.  “It  is  the  person 
who  says  T’ll  take  care  of  it’  — and  does. 
We  rely  on  that  type  of  individual  in  the 
Navy.” 

While  acknowledging  that  variation  of 
duty,  frequent  relocations  and  extended 
deployments  are  difficult,  Brunner  also 
declares,  “Sea  duty  is  where  it’s  at  — it 
is  the  Navy.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.” 

However,  it’s  the  fact  that  Brunner  has 
faced  the  good  and  bad  of  Navy  life  that 
makes  him  successful  in  his  position  as 
his  command’s  senior  enlisted  member. 
“I  didn’t  enlist  as  a master  chief,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  gone  through  the  problems, 
the  fears  and  the  system,  and  because 
I’ve  experienced  them,  I can  offer  help.” 

Honing  his  “people”  skills  during  his 
career  has  prepared  Brunner  well  for  the 
demands  as  liaison  between  the  training 
squadron’s  senior  and  junior  personnel. 
An  added  plus  is  the  master  chief’s 
underlying,  unwavering  faith  in  his 
young  Navy  charges.  “I’ve  seen  them 
under  pressure,  working  hard  and 
responding  in  an  outstanding  manner. 
They  have  a good  understanding  about 
what’s  going  on  in  the  country  and  in  the 
world,  and  they’re  looking  toward  the 
future  more  than  my  generation  did,”  he 
said.  He  paused  to  reflect,  and  then 
added,  “As  long  as  we  have  that  type  of 
young  person,  the  Navy  will  be  a com- 
petent and  skilled  force.” 

This  year,  as  sailors  salute  the  Navy’s 
212th  year,  Brunner  will  quietly  celebrate 
his  51st  birthday.  □ 

— Story  by  Diane  Shepherd.  Photo  by  PH2 
P.  Canavan.  Shepherd  works  at  Public 
Affairs,  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.  Canavan  works 
at  the  Naval  Education  and  Training  Program 
Management  Support  Activity,  Saufley  Field, 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Master  Chief  Brunner  stops  to  talk 
with  AE2  Mark  Custer,  who  is  sitting  in 
a T-2C  aircraft. 
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AME1  Perry  Ogle 


“Having  a birthday 
on  the  same  day  as 
the  Navy  has  been 
an  extra  touch  of 
class  to  my  career.  ” 

For  Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 
(Egress)  1st  Class  Perry  L.  Ogle,  the 
Navy’s  birthday  has  special  meaning.  He 
will  be  celebrating  the  Navy’s  212th 
birthday  on  Oct.  13,  as  well  as  celebrating 
his  own. 

Ogle,  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md.,  hasn’t 
made  a big  deal  over  the  fact  that  he 
shares  the  Navy’s  birthdate.  “When  I 
first  enlisted,’’  he  said,  “I  didn’t  realize 
that  our  birthdays  were  the  same.  As 
time  passed,  I did  take  note  of  it  and  I 
must  say  I was  a little  surprised.  Having 
a birthday  on  the  same  day  as  the  Navy 
has  added  an  extra  touch  of  class  to  my 
career.’’ 

A native  of  Tennessee,  Ogle  has  been 
stationed  at  Pax  River  since  1978.  He 
recently  became  leading  petty  officer  of 
a newly  formed  division  under  the 
Rotary  Wing  Command.  “As  LPO  for 
the  Line  Division,  I find  the  job  challeng- 
ing,’’ Ogle  said.  “Our  mission  is  basically 
to  ready  helos  for  launching  and  re- 
covery.’’ 

He  said  there  is  a lot  of  work  to  be 
done  by  his  small  crew.  “Getting  a helo 
ready  to  launch  takes  about  45  minutes. 
This  includes  visible  inspection  of  the  air- 
craft, oil  and  hydraulic  checks,  security 
checks  and  a host  of  other  items  that 
must  be  checked  before  we  launch,” 
Ogle  explained.  “With  only  11  people  to 
work  with  and  up  to  six  or  seven 
launches  a day,  you  can  see  that  we  have 
a non-stop  day.” 

Ogle  is  described  as  a model  sailor  by 
AMCS  Wayne  E.  Barker,  his  immediate 
supervisor.  “As  an  E-6,  Ogle  is  simply 
outstanding.  His  method  of  supervising 
has  paid  off  for  this  command  and  the 
Navy,”  Barker  said.  When  he  was  in- 


formed of  the  shared  Navy/Ogle  birth- 
date,  Barker  commented,  “As  of  now  we 
have  no  plans  to  observe  his  birthday, 
but  who  knows?  Things  have  a funny 
way  of  changing  around  here!” 

Off-duty,  Ogle’s  enthusiasm  is  for  the 
outdoors.  “My  biggest  hobbies  are  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,”  he  said.  “Being  sta- 
tioned at  Pax  has  provided  me  and  my 
family  with  both  of  these  activities,  right 
on  base!  The  environmental  program  the 
base  has  is  the  best  I’ve  seen.  It’s  not 
overbuilt  and  cluttered.” 

Quality  of  life  is  important  to  Ogle, 
who  is  married  with  two  children.  He 
believes  strongly  in  the  family  as  a unit. 
He  knows  that  keeping  his  work  separate 
from  his  home  life  has  made  his  family 
a success. 

His  wife,  Tammy,  was  tickled  about 
the  shared  birthday  when  she  learned  of 
it.  “We’ve  been  married  over  seven  years 


and  I don’t  remember  when  I found  out 
that  his  birthday  was  the  same  as  the 
Navy’s,  but  I do  recall  I thought  it  was 
neat.  I felt  maybe  there  was  an  underly- 
ing significance  to  it  all,”  she  said.  “I 
mean,  maybe  he  was  meant  to  join  the 
Navy  from  the  beginning.” 

With  12  years  in  the  Navy,  Ogle  is  in 
the  position  to  give  some  advice  to  peo- 
ple considering  Navy  service.  “Take  your 
time  and  look  at  all  your  choices.  The 
Navy  isn’t  for  everyone,  but  it  certainly 
can  provide  someone  the  chance  to 
develop,  not  to  mention  the  opportuni- 
ties for  travel.  Education  benefits  are 
boundless,  and  for  that  reason  I joined.” 
□ 


— Story  and  photo  by  PHI  Michael  Wood. 
Wood  is  assigned  to  Naval  Air  Test  Center, 
Patuxent  River,  Md. 
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J03  Kaylee  Eger 


“I  began  looking 
around  to  see 
where  I could  find 
adventure.  I dis- 
cussed going  into 
the  service  with  my 
family  and  the  con- 
sensus was  ‘go  for 
it!’  ” 

“I  used  to  tell  everybody  I wanted  to 
be  the  next  Barbara  Walters,”  said  Jour- 
nalist 3rd  Class  Kaylee  A.  Eger.  She 
laughs,  but  her  goal  is  to  become  a televi- 
sion reporter,  and  Eger  is  pursuing  it 
tirelessly. 

She  recently  earned  her  associate’s 
degree  and  is  continuing  her  education 
at  San  Diego  City  College,  working  on 
entry  requirements  for  a degree  in  tele- 
communications with  San  Diego  State 
University.  With  ambition  like  that,  Eger 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  Navy’s  tui- 
tion assistance  program.  “Tuition  assis- 
tance definitely  helps  a lot.  I’m  paying 
$12  to  take  three  classes  next  semester,” 
she  said. 

Eger  is  a believer  in  education.  “If  you 
don’t  have  education,  you’re  not  going 
anywhere,”  she  said.  “Without  an  edu- 
cation you  can’t  get  a good  job.  That’s 
what  1 want:  a good  job!” 

Eger  spent  her  childhood  in  a little 
Michigan  town  called  Buchanan,  located 
20  miles  from  the  Indiana  border  and  20 
miles  from  Lake  Michigan.  As  she  re- 
called, “It  was  20  miles  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.” 

After  high  school  graduation,  Eger 
began  to  look  around  for  the  excitement 
she  thought  should  follow  that  event.  “1 
saw  all  my  friends  getting  married  and 
having  children.  That’s  not  the  life  I 
wanted,”  she  said.  “Not  yet,  at  least.” 

Sometimes  JOS  Eger  has  to  take  work 
home  to  meet  newspaper  production 
deadlines. 


Eger  realized  she  needed  to  go  out  on 
her  own  to  see  and  experience  the  world. 
“1  began  looking  around  to  see  where  I 
could  find  adventure,”  she  said.  “I  dis- 
cussed going  into  the  service  with  my 
family  and  the  consensus  was  ‘go  for 
it!’  ” 

Since  her  enlistment  in  1981,  Eger  has 
had  a wide  variety  of  “adventures.”  She 
started  out  driving  boats  and  chipping 
paint  aboard  the  submarine  tender  USS 
McKee  (AS  41).  During  her  assignment, 
the  ship  was  commissioned  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  making  her  a plank  owner. 

Working  in  the  photo  lab  in  her  spare 
time,  Eger  was  eventually  transferred 
there  as  a journalist  striker.  By  this  time, 
she  was  interested  in  becoming  a televi- 
sion reporter  and  received  orders  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  journalism 
school.  Her  next  adventure  came  in  the 
form  of  orders  to  the  broadcast  detach- 
ment in  Adak,  Alaska.  Eger  became  a 
disc  jockey  and  a television  reporter  for 
an  audience  of  5,(X)0  military  personnel 
and  their  families. 


Later  adventures  took  her  to  a photo- 
journalism school,  assignment  to  a base 
newspaper  at  the  Trident  Submarine 
Base,  Kings  Bay,  Ga.,  and  finally  to  her 
present  duty  at  Naval  Air  Station  North 
Island  where  she  serves  as  editor  of  the 
base  newspaper. 

In  spite  of  a busy  work  and  school 
schedule,  Eger  still  finds  time  for  fun. 
She  says  she  loves  camping,  softball,  ten- 
nis, roller  skating,  going  to  the  beach  and 
traveling. 

But  her  top  priority  is  to  become  a 
television  reporter.  “I  want  to  get  my 
bachelor’s  and  get  into  TV  broadcasting. 
I want  to  be  a reporter!”  Eger  said. 

With  determination  like  that,  don’t 
bother  to  look  up  Eger  at  North  Island 

— just  keep  your  eye  on  the  TV  nightly 
news.  □ 

— Story  by  Fred  Wilson.  Photo  by  SN  Maria 
Beatty.  Wilson  is  the  Assistant  Public  A /fairs 
Officer  at  NAS  North  Island.  Beatty  is  as- 
signed to  the  NAS  North  Island  Public 
Affairs  Office. 
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MU1  Stuart  McLean 


“I  wanted  to  play 
music  for  a living, 
and  I wasn’t  getting 
very  far  in  that  area 
as  a store  manager.” 

“Being  with  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  secure  positions 
any  musician  can  have,”  said  trombone 
player  and  Musician  1st  Class  Stuart 
McLean,  “it’s  a different  job  every  day 
with  a lot  of  variety.  It  never  gets  stale.” 

McLean,  who  hails  from  Yorktown, 
Va.,  joined  the  Navy  two  years  ago  after 
leaving  his  job  as  manager  of  an  elec- 
tronics retail  store.  It’s  no  surprise  that 
McLean,  who  has  a degree  in  music  from 
James  Madison  University  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  and  has  played  the  trombone 
for  17  years,  had  aspirations  of  pursu- 
ing a career  in  music.  “I  wanted  to  play 
music  for  a living,”  he  said,  “and  I 
wasn’t  getting  very  far  in  that  area  as  a 
store  manager.”  Thus,  McLean  checked 


into  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Navy  Band,  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Impressed  by  what  the  band  had  to  offer, 
McLean  auditioned  and  was  accepted  for 
duty  with  the  Navy’s  premier  musical 
organization. 

Although  McLean  enjoys  all  forms  of 
music,  he  says  that  his  tastes  lean  toward 
rock,  classical  and  jazz.  As  a trombone 
player,  McLean  plays  for  the  band’s 
ceremonial  and  concert  units,  since  trom- 
bones are  instruments  most  often  used  in 
big  band  and  orchestra  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  playing 
and  working  with  some  of  the  finest 
musicians  in  the  country,  many  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  the  nation’s  outstanding 
universities  and  schools  of  music, 
McLean  finds  duty  with  the  band  filled 
with  variety  and  excitement.  “The  travel 
is  great,”  said  McLean.  “I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  parts  of  the  country 
I had  never  been  to  before.”  Although 
he  says  that  a good  portion  of  his  on-the- 
road  concert  performances  have  been  on 
the  East  Coast  and  in  the  South,  he  did 
have  the  opportunity  recently  to  travel 


to  Michigan  for  a week’s  performance 
and  last  year  performed  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

McLean  said  one  of  the  major  high- 
lights of  his  duty  has  been  performing  in 
ceremonies  at  the  White  House  for  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan.  And,  in  a recent 
Navy  Memorial  fundraising  perform- 
ance, McLean  met  entertainers  Tony 
Curtis,  Cliff  Robertson  and  Barbara 
Eden  who  also  attended  the  affair. 

When  not  traveling  or  performing 
locally  with  the  band,  McLean  assists 
with  a trombone  workshop  held  at  the 
Navy  Yard  every  year  for  both  civilian 
and  military  musicians.  It  is  his  respon- 
sibility to  line  up  people  to  appear  and 
play  for  the  workshop.  He  prepares  of- 
ficial letters  of  invitation  and  makes  liv- 
ing arrangements  for  the  guest  musicians. 
McLean  remarked  that  the  workshops 
not  only  involve  special  concerts  but  also 
include  clinics  on  playing  the  trombone 
that  are  taught  by  some  of  the  finest 
trombone  players  in  the  country. 

Being  a Navy  musician  has  not  only 
fulfilled  McLean’s  professional  desires, 
but  has  also  provided  him  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  with  a dependable  lifestyle. 
McLean  said,  “the  Navy  has  given  me 
a secure  and  steady  income.  This  has 
allowed  my  wife  and  I to  buy  a home  in 
Maryland.”  He  also  added  that  he  and 
his  wife  would  like  to  start  a family  soon 
and  the  medical  benefits  will  be  a big  help 
in  that  respect. 

McLean,  who  enjoys  jogging  and 
reading  in  his  spare  time,  intends  to  make 
the  Navy  his  career.  He  enthusiastically 
states  that  the  Navy  has  measured  up  to 
all  of  his  expectations.  His  long-term 
goal  is  to  retire  as  a master  chief  and 
become  a music  teacher  and  professional 
musician.  But  for  the  time  being,  he  is 
concentrating  on  climbing  the  next  note 
up  the  band’s  promotion  scale.  □ 

— Story  and  photo  by  J02  Mike  Mckinley. 

Trombonist  Stuart  McLean  says  his 
tastes  in  music  lean  toward  rock, 
classical  and  jazz.  McLean  plays  for 
the  band’s  ceremonial  and  concert 
units. 
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DN  Flecia  McGriff 


“The  patients  are 
what  keep  my  job 
interesting.  You’re 
aiways  meeting  new 
peopie.  I enjoy  it  be- 
cause people  truly 
fascinate  me.” 


The  screeching  of  drills  pierces  every 
space  in  the  clinic.  Even  the  patients’ 
waiting  room  isn’t  immune  to  the  whirr 
of  tools.  A young  sailor  bites  his  nails  in 
anticipation.  Suddenly,  a soft  voice  calls 
out  his  name. 

Dentalman  Flecia  D.  McGriff,  at 
Sewell’s  Point  Dental  Clinic  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  sees  patients  like  this  every  day. 
Although  many  of  the  procedures  are 
repetitious,  she  claims  she  never  gets 
bored  with  her  job. 


“The  patients  are  what  keep  my  job 
interesting,’’  McGriff  said.  “You’re 
always  meeting  new  people.  1 enjoy  it  be- 
cause people  truly  fascinate  me.’’ 

McGriff  said  her  enjoyment  of  meet- 
ing people  is  partly  why  she’s  involved 
in  modeling  during  off-duty  hours.  “1 
enter  a lot  of  modeling  and  beauty  con- 
tests,’’ she  said. 

She  began  modeling  in  Florida  before 
she  joined  the  Navy,  first  taking  part  in 
beauty  pageants  and  then  fashion  shows 
for  cable  television.  “1  tried  out  for  some 
bit  parts  in  movies,  too,  like  Porky’s," 
McGriff  said. 

Curiosity  and  a desire  to  “do  some- 
thing different’’  got  her  into  the  service, 
with  a little  encouragement  from  her 
stepfather,  a retired  Marine.  “I  went  to 
nursing  school  for  a year  right  after  high 
school  and  I kind  of  got  burned  out  on 
school,’’  McGriff  explained.  “1  wanted 
to  do  something  different,  and  I had 
always  wondered  what  the  military 
would  be  like.’’ 

Initially,  she  was  interested  in  becom- 
ing a hospital  corpsman,  but  when  it 
proved  too  difficult  to  get  into  the  rating, 
McGriff  opted  for  dental  technician. 
When  she  had  completed  her  Navy 
schools  and  was  stationed  in  Norfolk, 
she  decided  to  take  up  modeling  again. 

One  of  the  most  recent  competitions 
she  entered  was  sponsored  by  Swimwear 
Illustrated.  “1  had  sent  in  my  picture 
before  going  on  leave,  and  when  1 came 
back  1 had  received  a letter  congratulat- 
ing me  for  being  picked  out  of  100  or  so 
girls  for  their  cover  girl  contest,’’  she 
recalled. 

McGriff  has  also  recently  submitted 
photos  to  Jet  Magazine,  entered  the 
“Miss  Black  Local  Talent’’  competition, 
and  frequently  enters  “lip  sync’’  con- 
tests. Lip  sync  involves  mouthing  the 
words  of  recorded  songs,  moving  and 
dressing  in  the  style  of  the  artist. 
McGriff’s  favorite  artist  is  Whitney 
Houston. 

McGriff  inspects  the  dental  tools 
which  will  be  used  on  her  next  patient 
at  Sewell’s  Point. 
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However,  acting  is  what  McGriff 
wants  to  do  most.  “I  would  like  to  be- 
come a movie  actress  someday,”  she 
said.  “In  beauty  pageants,  there’s  always 
a talent  contest,  so  I do  dramatic  read- 
ings or  parts  from  plays.” 

For  her  next  pageant  she  is  keying  on 
the  theme  “say  ‘no’  to  drugs.”  “I’ll  have 
three  minutes,  so  I’m  going  to  do  a 


trilogy  of  characters,  one  for  each 
minute,”  McGriff  seiid.  She  is  writing  the 
parts  of  a girl  pressured  to  use  drugs,  the 
girl’s  mother  and  a drug  pusher  and  will 
act  out  each  one.  “I  want  to  get  the  point 
across  to  kids  that  there’s  a lot  of  peer 
pressure,  and  to  avoid  it.” 

Although  McGriff  intends  to  get  out 
of  the  Navy  at  the  end  of  her  current 


enlistment,  she  has  no  regrets.  “The 
Navy  has  taught  me  well,”  she  said. 
“I’m  glad  I joined.” 

The  dental  technician  will  celebrate  her 
23rd  birthday  on  Oct.  13,  as  the  Navy 
celebrates  its  212th.  □ 

— Story  and  photo  by  JOS  Amie  A.  Rich- 
ardson. Richardson  is  with  the  Public  Affairs 
Office  at  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


YN2  (SS)  Jerry  Bradley 


“The  attitude 
aboard  the  boat 
was  a lot  mellower. 
You  knew  people  by 
their  first  names 
and  the  camaraderie 
was  higher  because 
you  lived,  ate  and 
slept  with  the 
people.  ” 

Jerry  Bradley  is  a staff  yeoman  as- 
signed to  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions’ office.  He  came  into  the  Navy  to 
be  a yeoman,  having  spent  nine  months 
in  the  delayed  entry  program. 

But  during  his  “A”  school  days,  in 
Meridian,  Miss.,  Jerry  became  interested 
in  duty  aboard  a submarine. 

“There  was  a senior  chief  there  at  the 
school  who  was  a submariner,”  he  re- 
called. “He  talked  to  me  about  sub  duty, 
and  it  seemed  really  great.” 

After  submarine  school  in  Groton, 
Conn.,  Jerry  was  assigned  to  the  USS 
Kamehameha  (SSBN  642)  where  he  com- 
pleted seven  patrols  on  the  gold  crew. 

Jerry  finds  duty  in  D.C.  a sharp  con- 
trast to  his  duty  on  board  Kamehameha. 

“The  attitude  aboard  the  boat  was  a 
lot  mellower,”  he  said  with  a laugh. 
“You  knew  people  by  their  first  names. 


The  camaraderie  was  higher  because  you 
lived,  ate  and  slept  with  those  people.” 
Since  leaving  the  submarine,  Jerry  has 
had  the  time  to  get  back  in  the  swing  of 
some  other  things  that  interest  him,  such 
as  athletics. 

“I  play  racquetball,  tennis  and  golf,” 
he  said.  “Golf  is  the  new  thing  I’m  try- 
ing. After  being  on  the  boat  for  almost 
four  years,  getting  out  there  and  playing 
golf  is  really  great.” 

There  are  parts  of  his  “prior  life,”  the 


seven  patrols  with  the  gold  crew,  that  are 
still  in  his  blood. 

“I  belong  to  three  movie  rental  clubs,” 
he  said.  “Being  on  a submarine,  espe- 
cially a ‘boomer,’  you  really  get  used  to 
watching  movies  — when  you’re  not  on 
watch  or  cross-training,  that  is.  There  is 
not  that  much  else  to  do.” 

Jerry  Bradley  is  one  sailor  who  likes 
to  have  lots  to  do.  □ 

— Story  and  photo  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi. 
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EN1  Alan  Deason 


‘ ‘Most  of  my  ex- 
perience has  been 
with  smaller  ships.  I 
liked  them.  You  get 
to  do  things  you 
normally  aren’t  al- 
lowed to  do  on  the 
larger  ships.  ” 

Here’s  a sailor  whose  heart  is  in  his 
job;  “mechanic-ing”  is  what  makes  En- 
gineman  1st  Class  Alan  E.  Deason  tick. 

“I’ve  been  around  mechanics  all  my 
life,’’  said  the  Sylcauga,  Alabama  native. 
“It’s  what  I really  enjoy.  I started  out 
learning  tractor  trailers  when  I was 
young.’’ 

He  pointed  out  that  most  teenage  boys 
get  into  souping  up  cars  and  racing,  but 
he  never  did.  “I  stayed  more  in  line  with 
tractors  and  tractor  trailers.  You  can 
build  up  the  horsepower  on  a car,  but 
then  you  can’t  do  anything  with  it,’’  he 
said  seriously,  warming  to  his  subject. 
“But  take  a small  bulldozer  — you  can 
experiment  and  then  do  something  with 
it.  It  gives  me  a good  feeling.’’ 

Deason  has  spent  nearly  all  of  his  eight 
years  of  Navy  service  on  board  ship,  with 
his  rnechanic’s  hands  always  dirty,  but 
the  soft-spoken  Deason  isn’t  complain- 
ing. It’s  what  makes  life  worthwhile  for 
him. 

“Most  of  my  experience  has  been  with 
smaller  ships,’’  he  said.  “I  liked  them. 
You  get  to  do  things  you  normally  aren’t 
allowed  to  do  on  the  larger  ships.  You 
take  care  of  your  own  equipment,  like 
the  boilers,  air  conditioning  and  deck 
machinery.’’ 

Currently  stationed  with  the  Small- 
craft  Facility  at  Naval  Station  Annapolis, 
Deason  is  the  leading  petty  officer  for  the 
repair  department’s  machinery  division. 

Deason  spends  his  days  overseeing  five 
work  centers,  with  19  military  and  10  ci- 
vilian workers,  dealing  with  everything 


from  outboard  motor  repairs  to  refrig- 
eration to  sailboats.  You  would  think 
that  would  be  enough  mechanic  work  for 
anyone,  but  not  for  Deason. 

“I  usually  spend  most  of  my  time 
‘mechanic-ing,’  ’’  he  said.  “I  go  out  to 
a shop  in  town  that  has  an  ‘open  door’ 
for  me.  They  have  a fleet  of  20  tractor 
trailers,  so  I help  out  when  I can,’’  he 
said.  “You  never  really  know  what 
you’re  going  to  get  — brakes,  hydraulics, 
change  out  a rear  end.  ...”  Most  peo- 
ple would  groan  at  the  very  idea.  To 
Deason  it’s  pure  recreation. 

However,  what  motivates  Deason  in 
his  job  isn’t  just  the  enjoyment.  “The 
more  I learn,  the  more  I realize  I don’t 
know.  If  you  can’t  learn  at  least  one  new 
thing  every  day,  you’re  in  a rut,”  he  said. 
“Learn,  take  those  things  and  put  them 
into  action.  Then  you  can  do  something 
and  feel  good  about  it.” 

Deason  is  a believer  in  doing  more 
than  the  minimum  required.  “When  I get 
a job,  I like  to  try  to  make  it  better  than 
when  I got  it,”  he  explained.  “It  can  be 
something  as  minor  as  a tune-up  — a 
forklift  not  working  quite  right.  1 take 


the  time  and  effort  to  check  the  ignition 
system,  wires,  carburetion  and  timing.  I 
don’t  just  put  new  plugs  in  it.  It  takes 
more  time,  but  you  get  a better  product 
and  people  are  happy.” 

As  an  LPO,  Deason  wants  to  pass  on 
his  attitude  toward  quality  mechanic 
work  to  those  who  work  for  him.  “Some 
are  assigned  here  with  a good  back- 
ground, and  some  out  of  boot  camp,” 
he  said.  “1  help  them  out  all  I can,  but 
it’s  also  a chance  for  them  to  show  what 
they  can  do.  I teach  them  to  use  their 
reference  materials  and  to  think  for 
themselves. 

“I  was  taught  by  a 1st  Class  that  if  you 
came  to  him  with  a problem  you  were 
part  of  the  problem,  but  if  you  came  with 
a problem  and  your  idea  for  a solution, 
then  you  were  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. That’s  what  I try  to  do,”  he  con- 
cluded. □ 

— Story  and  photo  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette. 

One  of  EN1  Deason’s  duties  is  assist- 
ing in  the  upkeep  of  the  YP  craft, 
used  in  training  midshipmen  from  the 
Naval  Academy. 
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EMCS  (SW)  Eduardo  Icban 


“People  need  to 
know  what’s  ex- 
pected, and  if  they 
have  someone  to 
follow,  it  just  makes 
it  that  much  easier 
for  them.  ” 


Electrician’s  Mate  Senior  Chief  Eduar- 
do Y.  Icban  has  many  interests,  from  re- 
storing automobiles  to  ensuring  one  of 
the  Navy’s  newest  and  most  sophisticated 
warships  has  electrical  power. 

Icban  is  a native  of  Pampango, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  his 
automotive  interest  goes  back  to  when  he 
used  to  work  on  cars  with  his  dad  in  their 
garage.  He  now  fixes  and  sells  a variety 
of  cars.  He’s  also  working  on  his  biggest 
project  — restoring  a 1967  Mustang. 
“It’s  going  to  be  nice,’’  Icban  said.  “I’m 
going  to  keep  this  one.’’ 

In  addition  to  his  mechanical  talents, 
electrical  systems  are  also  in  his  special- 
ty. He  is  the  leading  electrician’s  mate  on 
board  USS  Ticonderoga  (CG  47).  When 
Icban  reported  on  board  the  Aegis- 
equipped  guided  missile  cruiser,  he 
became  the  Navy  Maintenance  and  Ma- 
terial Management  System  coordinator. 
He  managed  work  requests  from  all  the 
shops  on  board. 

“Some  days  we  worked  on  as  many 
as  20  requests,’’  he  said.  “Other  times 
jobs  went  smoother  than  the  shop  could 
ask  for,  which  gave  me  time  to  qualify 
for  other  watches.’’ 

Although  he  holds  a supervisory  job, 
he  prefers  to  keep  an  active  hand  in  the 
work.  “Right  now  I have  only  four  elec- 
tricians, so  every  now  and  then  I respond 
to  trouble  calls,’’  he  said.  “I  like  that 
because  I get  to  work  with  my  hands.’’ 
Icban  is  also  qualified  for  the  electric 
line  console  control  operator  watch  and 
the  “cold  iron’’  watch.  He  monitors  the 
three  generators  that  provide  the  ship 
with  power  while  at  sea.  During  the  cold 


iron  watch,  Icban  monitors  the  ship’s 
shore  power  while  pierside. 

Icban  believes  in  setting  an  example 
for  his  men,  whether  on  watch  or  while 
performing  maintenance.  “People  need 
to  know  what’s  expected,  and  if  they 
have  someone  to  follow,  it  just  makes  it 
that  much  easier  for  them,’’  he  said. 
Education  is  also  a high  priority  for 
Icban.  “The  more  I know,  the  more  I 
can  offer  others.’’ 

He  has  attended  more  Navy  schools 
than  he  can  list.  He’s  taken  classes  at 
four  colleges  and  is  currently  enrolled  at 
the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Electronics. 
Icban  believes  that  the  Navy’s  education 
opportunities  are  great  and  he  believes  in 
taking  advantage  of  them.  But  Icban  says 
the  best  learning  environment  in  the 
Navy  is  at  sea.  “We  get  a lot  more 
hands-on  work  and  I have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  see  different  parts  of  the  world.’’ 

Since  joining  the  Navy,  Icban’s  dream 
of  traveling  has  become  a reality.  He’s 


— Story  and  photo  by  J02  Jodelie  Blanken- 
ship, NIRA  DET  4,  Norfolk,  Va. 


visited  more  than  20  countries  during  his 
17  years  in  the  Navy. 

Although  he  could  retire  after  his  next 
shore  duty,  he  plans  to  stay  in  the  Navy 
as  long  as  he  can  stay  at  sea.  “I’ve  had 
some  of  my  most  memorable  experiences 
at  sea.  I was  out  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
board  Nimitz  during  the  Iranian 
(hostage)  crisis  and  we  (Ticonderoga) 
were  in  close  proximity  during  the  bomb- 
ing of  Libya.  I’d  be  lying  if  I said  I didn’t 
have  sweaty  palms  (during  both  in- 
cidents),’’ Icban  said.  “But  sailors 
always  know  there’s  danger.  1 felt  like  I 
had  a job  to  do,  and  I did  it.’’  □ 


EMCS  Icban  prepares  to  tackle  an 
electrical  trouble  call  aboard  the  guid- 
ed missile  cruiser  USS  Ticonderoga. 
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AN  Patrick  Kettell 


“Our  ship  lands 
troops  — Marines 
and  their  equipment 
— both  by  boats 
and  by  helicopters.  ” 

Leaving  his  hometown  of  Groveport, 
Ohio,  to  attend  boot  camp  and  airman 
apprenticeship  training  was  exciting  for 
Airman  Patrick  E.  Kettell.  The  excite- 
ment continued  when  he  reported  to  his 
first  duty  station,  the  amphibious  assault 
ship  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2),  which  was  on 
a Mediterranean  deployment.  To  reach 
the  ship,  Kettell  flew  to  Marseilles, 
France,  with  stops  en  route  in  Rota, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  Italy. 

“I  was  a little  scared,”  Kettell  admits. 
‘T  didn’t  know  what  to  expect.  I had 
never  really  been  away  from  my  home- 
town, but  the  people  on  board  the  ship 
took  care  of  me. 

‘T  had  a bunk,  locker  and  a job  as- 
signment in  just  hours,”  Kettell  says.  “It 
didn’t  take  me  long  to  adjust.  I visited 
three  countries  before  returning  to  the 
ship’s  home  port  (Norfolk,  Va).” 

During  the  Mediterranean  cruise,  Ket- 
tell quickly  adjusted  to  life  as  a member 
of  Saipan's  930-man  crew.  He  soon  com- 
pleted on-the-job  training  and  became  an 
aviation  boatswain’s  mate  striker  in  the 
ship’s  air  department.  “When  I came  in 
the  Navy,  I didn’t  really  want  any 
specific  rating;  1 just  wanted  to  work  in 
aviation  so  I went  through  the  appren- 
ticeship program,”  Kettell  says.  “I  was 
glad  to  get  assigned  to  the  air  department 
where  1 became  designated.” 

Kettell  refuels  boats  and  helicopters, 
and  repairs  valves  throughout  the  seven 
refueling  stations  aboard  the  multi- 
purpose amphibious  assault  ship.  “Our 
ship  lands  troops  — Marines  and  their 
equipment  — both  by  boats  and  heli- 
copters,” Kettell  says. 

Although  Kettell  is  a relatively  junior 
member  of  Saipan's  air  department,  he 


has  an  important  job.  He  performs  daily 
preventive  maintenance  checks  on  all  the 
hose  and  reel  equipment  and  is  on-call 
to  repair  fuel  equipment  if  it  breaks 
down.  Besides  his  regular  responsibilities, 
Kettell  stands  duty  as  the  division’s  fuels 
watch.  He  makes  regular  rounds  on  the 
flight  deck  checking  all  the  fuel  stations 
and  pump  rooms.  He  ensures  the  pres- 
sure is  correct  and  checks  for  fuel  leaks. 

“At  sea,  the  routine  is  basically  the 
same  as  in  port,”  Kettell  says.  “But  it’s 
more  important  out  there.  The  chance  of 
a fire  at  sea  is  always  there  so  you  really 
have  to  be  on  top  of  things.” 


AN  Kettell  works  in  the  fuels  division  of 
the  amphibious  ship  USS  Saipan. 

Kettell  says  he’s  impressed  with  the  ex- 
tensive facilities  aboard  Saipan.  “It  has 
just  about  everything  a small  Ohio  com- 
munity has  and  even  though  it’s  not 
home,  it’s  a nice  home  away  from 
home.”  □ 


— Story  and  photo  by  J02  Jodelle  Blanken- 
ship, NIRA  DET  4,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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SM1  Thaddeus  Ponds  Jr. 


“I  just  always 
wanted  to  be  in  the 
service.  There  was 
never  a particular 
reason.  I didn’t 
know  anyone  who 
was  in  the  Navy  or 
anything  like  that.  I 
just  wanted  to  be  a 
serviceman  — so  I 
became  one.  ” 

Since  joining  the  Navy,  Petty  Officer 
1st  Class  Thaddeus  R.  Ponds  Jr.  has 
gone  from  winning  high  school  trophies 
to  coaching  three  intramural  champion- 
ship teams  on  board  the  USS  Trenton 
(LPD  14).  A native  of  Ft.  Meyers,  Fla., 
he  has  been  playing  or  coaching  basket- 
ball most  of  his  life. 

During  his  three  years  on  board  Tren- 
ton, Ponds  decided  to  give  up  his  posi- 
tion as  point  guard  and  stick  to  coaching. 
“Persistence  and  knowing  how  to  get  the 
job  done  is  how  to  be  successful,  whether 
on  the  court  or  on  the  job,”  says  Ponds, 
sharing  some  of  his  coaching  techniques 
with  his  shipmates. 

A signalman  temporarily  assigned  to 
the  Magnetic  Silencing  Facility  at  Naval 
Station,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Ponds  communi- 
cates with  ships  sailing  the  Elizabeth 
River.  Working  in  a 100-foot  tower  at 
the  Magnetic  Silencing  Facility,  he  uses 
telescopes,  flashing  lights  and  a radio- 
telephone to  transmit  and  receive 
messages  from  the  ships. 

Although  he’s  still  working  within  his 
rate.  Ponds  says  he’s  much  happier  as  a 
sea-going  sailor.  He’s  spent  nine  years  of 
his  career  aboard  three  ships  and  is  ready 
to  go  back. 

Following  a three-year  tour  on  his 
favorite  ship,  the  guided  missile  cruiser 
USS  Dale  (CG  19),  Ponds  went  through 


recruiting  training  and  became  a recruiter 
in  New  York.  “I  hated  recruiting  at 
first,”  Ponds  says.  “I  had  no  desire  to 
be  a recruiter.” 

Ponds  has  since  changed  his  mind. 

“It’s  one  of  the  best  duties  in  the 
Navy,”  he  says  now.  “I  was  always  in 
the  public  eye.  I guess  you  could  say  I 
was  a Navy  ambassador  in  New  York 
because  there  weren’t  many  Navy  peo- 
ple there,  and  everyone  came  to  me  for 
answers,”  the  13-year  Navy  veteran  says. 

As  a seasoned  recruiter  in  the  heart  of 
the  Bronx,  Ponds  was  given  two  addi- 
tional stations  in  Harlem.  “It  was  that 
same  persistence  and  knowing  how  to  get 
the  job  done  that  I’ve  always  used,” 
Ponds  says.  “It  was  a great  challenge  and 
that’s  part  of  the  reason  I liked  it. 

“I  don’t  think  my  success  (in  Harlem) 
was  because  I’m  black,”  Ponds  says.  “I 
had  black  co-workers  who  were  not  as 
successful.”  If  you  can  sell  yourself  in 


the  Bronx,  Ponds  says,  you  can  be  suc- 
cessful. If  not,  “recruiters  ‘die’  out 
there.” 

After  recruiting  his  first  two  people, 
which  he  says  were  the  toughest.  Ponds 
always  met  his  goal  of  four  per  month. 
During  his  best  month  he  recruited  16 
people.  During  his  Navy  career  he’s  been 
to  more  than  15  countries,  but  he  says 
that  month  was  his  Navy  highlight. 

When  Ponds  joined  the  Navy,  he  did 
so  to  fulfill  a childhood  ambition.  That 
ambition  was  to  be  a serviceman,  not  just 
to  travel.  “I  just  always  wanted  to  be  in 
the  service,”  he  says.  “There  was  never 
a particular  reason.  I didn’t  know  any- 
one who  was  in  the  Navy  or  anything  like 
that.  I just  wanted  to  be  a serviceman  — 
so  I became  one. 

“Now  I want  to  be  a chief.”  □ 

— Story  and  photo  by  J02  Jodelle  Blanken- 
ship, NIRA  DET  4,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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AT2  Patrick  Cannon 


“The  Navy  puts 
you  in  a tough  situ- 
ation. You  are  given 
a chance  to  see  the 
stuff  you’re  made 
of.  I love  it.  ” 

“Take  charge  and  move  out.” 

Sounds  like  a line  from  a John  Wayne 
movie  doesn’t  it?  One  can  almost  hear 
“The  Duke”  growling  the  orders  as 
brave  young  Marines  load  up  and  move 
out.  Actually,  the  line  is  not  stolen  from 
a Hollywood  script,  but  rather  from  the 
real  McCoy.  The  men  of  VQ  4,  Patux- 
ent River,  Md.,  have  borrowed  an  old 
Marine  expression,  shortened  it  to 
TACAMO,  and  made  it  their  squadron’s 
motto. 

And  one  instructor  for  the  squadron 
has  taken  the  motto  to  heart.  Aviation 
Electrician’s  Mate  2nd  Class  Patrick  T. 
Cannon  says  the  thing  he  loves  the  most 
about  his  current  position  is  the  high  level 
of  responsibility  he  has  been  given.  “The 
Navy  puts  you  in  a tough  situation.  You 
are  given  a chance  to  see  the  stuff  you’re 
made  of.  1 love  it.” 


Cannon  is  a hard-working  profes- 
sional who  is  outspoken  in  his  pro-Navy 
views.  His  comments,  when  put  to  paper, 
run  the  risk  of  sounding  trite,  but  when 
talking  to  the  man,  it’s  easy  to  feel  his 
sincerity;  he  is  not  just  mouthing  words 
without  meaning. 

This  veteran  of  two  Mediterranean 
cruises  aboard  the  carrier  USS  Saratoga 
(CV  60)  knows  from  personal  experience 
that  a Navy  career  can  mean  long  fam- 
ily separations  and  the  possibility  of 
missing  important  family  events,  such  as 


the  birth  of  two  of  his  three  children.  But 
he  also  knows  the  special  sense  of  accom- 
plishment that  a job  well  done  can  bring. 

Cannon  was  aboard  “Sara”  when 
F-14s  from  her  hangar  bays  intercepted 
a civilian  airliner  carrying  terrorist 
hijackers  headed  for  freedom.  “We  were 
really  hyped  up.  It  was  great.  The  opera- 
tion went  perfectly  and  nobody  was  hurt. 

“Imagine  being  a part  of  a team  that 
can  reach  out  across  the  world  and  cap- 
ture a plane.  That’s  an  incredible  amount 
of  power.” 

Cannon’s  take-charge  attitude  carries 
over  to  his  personal  life  as  well.  Five  days 
after  meeting  Susan,  his  wife,  he  pro- 
posed and  four  months  later  they  were 
married.  Today,  five  years  and  three  kids 
later,  both  he  and  Susan  agree  it  was  the 
right  decision. 

Although  born  on  Friday  the  13th, 
Cannon  says  he  has  experienced  nothing 
but  good  luck  in  both  his  marriage 
and  his  career  and  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  rumor  that  it’s  a bad  luck  day. 
“Couldn’t  possibly  be.  If  anything,  it’s 
lucky.  Just  ask  my  mother.”  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Lynn  Jenkins. 

Cannon  plans  to  “take  charge  and  move 
out,”  with  his  family,  down  the  road  — 
that  is,  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  favorite 
hobby,  a Triumph  TR-6,  roadworthy. 
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083  Stephen  Greenlaw 


“There’s  a lot 
more  satisfaction  in 
this  rating.  I have 
received  a lot  more 
training  and  use  it 
every  day.  ” 

Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Stephen  Green- 
law went  from  working  with  a staff  of 
hundreds  at  a naval  hospital  to  working 
with  about  ten  — and  he’s  still  in  a posi- 
tion to  save  lives. 

After  four  years  as  a hospital  corps- 
man  and  1 1 months  in  civilian  life,  the 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  native  returned  to  the 
Navy  as  an  operations  specialist.  Instead 
of  responding  to  medical  emergencies, 
Greenlaw  responds  to  radar  contacts  in 
the  combat  information  center  aboard 
the  Norfolk-based  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer USS  John  King  (DDG  3). 

“CIC  is  very  dark,  quiet  and  cold.” 
To  protect  the  sensitive  electrical  gear, 
the  air  conditioner  is  run  on  high  at  all 
times.  Greenlaw  says  of  his  working  en- 
vironment, “When  you’ve  been  in  there 
a white,  you  don’t  know  whether  it’s 
night  or  day.  You  lose  track  of  time.” 

But  the  23-year-old  keeps  track  of 
radar  contacts  he  detects.  He  searches 
for,  tracks  and  reports  surface  and  air 
contacts  to  the  bridge  of  the  destroyer 
while  at  sea. 

The  anti-air  warfare  ship  is  designed 
to  track  and  destroy  enemy  missiles, 
planes  or  even  ships  within  its  range.  And 
with  its  anti-submarine-warfare  electron- 
ics and  weapons,  John  King  is  also  ca- 
pable of  hunting  and  killing  enemy 
submarines. 

“We  are  able  to  hold  our  own,” 
Greenlaw  says. 

Working  with  the  ship’s  bridge  look- 
outs and  using  radar  displays  to  detect 
and  chart  the  course  and  speeds  of  any 
contacts,  Greenlaw  also  checks  the  iden- 
tities of  ships,  aircraft,  missiles  and 
natural  objects,  determines  if  they’re 
friendly  or  hostile,  and  measures  their 


distances,  bearings  and  altitudes. 

In  port,  Greenlaw  updates  naviga- 
tional charts  and  ensures  there  is  an  am- 
ple supply  of  charts  on  board  before  the 
ship  gets  underway  again.  “This  job  is 
a lot  more  satisfying  to  me  than  being  a 
corpsman,”  Greenlaw  says.  “I  was  at 
shore  duty  my  first  four  years  and 
everything  was  pretty  quiet  for  me.” 

There  was  a bit  of  excitement  one  day 
for  Greenlaw,  however.  “I  treated  a man 
with  a fractured  back  at  the  scene  of  a 
motorcycle  accident,”  Greenlaw  says. 
“The  civilian  hospital  that  he  was 
transferred  to  said  I probably  kept  him 
from  being  paralyzed.  I felt  pretty  good 
about  that,  but  overall,  I was  bored  with 
my  rating  and  it  was  hard  to  advance. 


“There’s  a lot  more  satisfaction  in  my 
new  rating,”  Greenlaw  says.  “I  have  re- 
ceived a lot  more  training  and  use  it  every 
day.  Now,  I’m  preparing  for  a five- 
month  deployment  and  looking  forward 
to  it,  as  well  as  this  tour  in  the  Navy.  I 
feel  a lot  happier  this  time.”  □ 

— Story  and  photo  by  J02  Jodelle  Blanken- 
ship, NIRA  DET  4,  Norfolk,  Va. 


083  Greenlaw  updates  navigation 
charts  aboard  the  Norfolk-based 
guided  missiie  destroyer  USS  John 
King  when  the  ship  is  in  port.  At  sea, 
Greeniaw  tracks  radar  contacts  in 
John  King’s  combat  information 
center. 
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AMS2  Dorothy  Lester 


“There  are  just  too 
many  stray  and 
abandoned  animals 
in  this  country.  ” 


If  you  “foo-fooed,”  would  you  admit 
it?  Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  2nd 
Class  Dorothy  R.  Lester  not  only  admits 
it,  she’s  proud! 

When  Lester  isn’t  working  on  the  line 
at  Helicopter  Anti-Submarine  Squadron 
(Light)  40  at  Naval  Air  Facility,  May- 
port,  Fla.,  she’s  working  with  animals  in 
her  home  or  at  the  local  animal  shelter. 
Her  love  for  animals  and  her  sensitivity 
for  the  creatures  people  choose  as  pets 
led  her  to  qualify  as  a professional  ani- 
mal groomer.  She  devotes  a lot  of  her 
off-duty  time  to  grooming  her  own  five 
dogs,  plus  caring  for  the  stray  and  aban- 
doned animals  at  the  shelter. 

“I  like  to  give  these  animals  at  the 
shelter  that  little  extra  touch  so  that  peo- 
ple will  want  to  take  them  home  when 
they  see  them,”  Lester  explained.  ‘‘1  like 
to  ‘foo  foo’  them  up.” 

Lester  joined  the  Navy  in  1978  as  an 
air  traffic  controller  and  cross-rated  to 
her  current  speciality  for  better  advance- 

Lester  spends  her  off-duty  hours 
working  with  animals,  including  a poo- 
dle named  “Cotton,”  here  getting  a 
badly-needed  clipping. 


ment  opportunities.  She  is  attending  col- 
lege and  plans  to  apply  for  a commission 
to  become  an  aviation  maintenance  of- 
ficer. “1  think  I will  make  a good  officer 
because  I can  relate  to  the  needs  of  the 
enlisted  person,”  she  said. 

However,  after  her  Navy  career,  one 
of  Lester’s  goals  is  to  become  the  direc- 
tor of  a humane  society.  “I  think  I could 
do  a lot  of  good,”  she  said,  “and  be  near 
something  that  I love  to  do.”  Since 
Lester  has  already  served  as  the  assistant 
president  of  the  Guam  Humane  Society 
during  a tour  of  duty  at  NAS  Agana, 
Guam,  this  goal  shouldn’t  be  too  hard 
to  reach. 

Lester  not  only  loves  animals,  but 


speaks  with  authority  about  them. 
Enough  authority,  in  fact,  that  the  local 
media  sometimes  call  her  for  background 
information  on  animal  behavior. 

Lester’s  message  to  the  world  is  a 
reminder  that  people  are  the  guardians 
of  their  pets.  “If  we  are  to  be  responsi- 
ble pet  owners,  we  must  ensure  that  on- 
ly litters  of  cats  or  dogs  that  are  planned 
and  wanted  will  be  brought  into  this 
world,”  she  said.  “There  are  just  too 
many  stray  and  abandoned  animals  in 
this  country.” 

And  that’s  no  foo-foo.  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  PRC(A  W)  Robert  G. 
Goggin.  Goggin  works  at  the  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Naval  Air  Facility,  Mayport,  Fla. 
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HMC  Richard  Miller 


“When  I saw  the 
movie  Shogun,  / 
didn’t  see  any 
blacks,  but  histori- 
caiiy  there  should 
have  been  an  equal 
number  of  blacks 
and  whites.  ” 

“HM”  doesn’t  refer  to  “Historical 
Corpsman,”  but  if  he  could,  Hospital 
Corpsman  Chief  Richard  E.  Miller  might 
change  his  rating.  His  lifelong  interest  in 
history,  combined  with  duty  in  Okinawa 
and  the  Philippines,  have  led  Miller  to 
research  the  connection  between  black 
African  and  Far  Eastern  history. 

“When  I went  to  the  Philippines,  I 
was  interested  in  black  Americans’  in- 
volvement there,’’  said  Miller,  a 15-year 
Navy  man.  “There  was  some  material 
available  on  black  regiments’  role  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  but  I couldn’t 
find  any  recently  published  material.’’ 
He  dug  through  old  Army  records  and 
wrote  a term  paper  that  was  eventually 
published  in  a Philippine  historical 
bulletin. 

“My  interest  from  there  extended  to 
China.  I kept  finding  tidbits  of  informa- 
tion and  started  collecting  notes,’’  he 
said. 

Miller  was  able  to  spend  two  weeks  in 
China  in  1983  and  also  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Japan.  While  in  Hawaii,  he 
studied  the  history  of  blacks  on  the 
islands. 

Since  his  assignment  to  the  Naval 
Medical  Clinic,  Washington,  D.C., 
Miller  has  taken  advantage  of  the  many 
excellent  libraries  in  the  area  to  continue 
his  research.  But  it  still  isn’t  easy.  “I 

The  world  map  on  his  office  wall  is  a 
pleasant  reminder  to  HMC  Miller  of  his 
interest  in  Far  Eastern  and  black 
African  history. 


can’t  say  there  has  never  been  any 
scholarly  work  on  the  subject,  but  it  was 
so  long  ago  and  so  obscure,’’  he  said. 

While  in  the  Far  East,  Miller,  who  is 
the  Leading  Chief  of  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Preventive  Medicine  Depart- 
ment at  the  clinic,  examined  figurines 
and  pictures  in  museums  to  find  the  con- 
nections between  Africa  and  Asia.  “At 
a museum  in  China,’’  he  noted,  “I  saw 
some  figurines  and  on  one,  the  hair  was 
very  curly.  I asked  about  it  and  found 
out  blacks  traveled  with  Arab  traders  and 
that  many  traders  were  black  Africans  — 
‘Arab’  was  a generic  term.’’ 

In  Japan,  Miller  spotted  many 
foreigners  in  prints  dating  from  the  15th 
century;  as  many  had  African  features  as 
had  European  features.  “When  I saw  the 
TV  program  Shogun,  I didn’t  see  any 
blacks,’’  he  said,  “but  historically  there 
should  have  been  an  equal  number  of 
blacks  and  whites.” 

Miller,  who  has  a degree  in  history 
from  the  University  of  Maryland,  said  he 


doesn’t  have  a lot  of  time  these  days  for 
research  and  writing.  Family  commit- 
ments to  his  wife  and  two  children  mean 
less  time  in  the  library.  But  history  will 
surely  continue  to  be  an  important  part 
of  Miller’s  life. 

“I  try  to  get  into 
the  scene  where  I 
am  and  I’ve  always 
had  an  interest  in 
history.  ” 

“It’s  been  personally  satisfying  to 
gather  all  this  information,”  he  said.  “I 
try  to  get  into  the  scene  where  I am  and 
I’ve  always  had  an  interest  in  history.  I 
don’t  do  a lot  of  partying  or  other  things 
for  fun.  For  me  it’s  fun  to  read  about 
and  speculate  on  these  things.”  □ 

— Story  and  photo  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette. 
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ABF2  Ronald  Horton 


‘ 7 just  want  to 
raise  my  family  right 
and  do  good  by  my 
wife.” 

Three  years  away  from  retirement, 
Ronald  Horton  learned  that  he  shared  a 
birthday  with  the  Navy.  “I’m  44  years 
old,  and  I didn’t  know  about  that,’’  he 
said.  “I  haven’t  run  into  very  many  peo- 
ple who  have  that  same  birthday.  That’s 
an  odd  day,  October  13.’’ 

Horton  is  tall,  lean  and  tan,  and  his 
Kansas  roots  are  evident  in  his  Plains 
drawl.  An  aviation  boatswain’s  mate,  he 
serves  as  correctional  officer  at  the  Naval 
Station  San  Diego  brig. 

Bad  attitudes  toward  prisoners  are  not 
welcome  on  the  brig  staff,  Horton  said. 
“These  prisoners,  they’re  the  same  as  we 
are,’’  he  said.  “They’re  still  people,  and 
you  have  to  treat  them  as  people.  You 
don’t  come  here  and  treat  them  like 
they’re  animals.’’ 

Horton  describes  himself  as  a good 
petty  officer  who  gives  100  percent  wher- 
ever he  works.  The  extra  effort  earned 
him  the  brig’s  Sailor  of  the  Quarter 


award  for  the  first  quarter  of  1987. 

“My  main  objective  is  to  make  these 
gentlemen  better  men  if  they  go  back  to 
the  fleet,’’  he  said.  “I  keep  them  happy 
while  they’re  here.’’ 

Outside  the  brig’s  cast-iron  gates  and 
barbed  wire,  Horton  said  his  main  ob- 
jective is  to  get  his  lawn  to  grow.  When 
he  moved  into  the  three-bedroom  duplex 
in  the  Navy’s  Murphy  Canyon  housing 
area,  the  yard  was  bare  dirt  and  sand. 

“It’s  taken  me  three  years,’’  he  said. 
“Now  I’ve  got  one  of  the  three  best 
lawns  in  the  area.’’  The  two-inch,  blue- 
tinted  grass  is  spongy,  growing  evenly 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  driveway  where 
Horton’s  favorite  toy  is  parked. 

He  and  his  wife  get  away  from  their 
three  teen-age  daughters  for  weekend 
motorcycle  rides.  “1  have  a Honda  Gold 
Wing  and  she  rides  a Yamaha  700 
Verago,’’  he  said.  “The  bike  rides  nice, 
just  like  a Cadillac.’’ 

Horton  proudly  displayed  the  touring 
accessories  on  his  bike:  40-channel  CB 


ABF2  Horton  mans  the  gate  to  one  of 
the  cell  blocks  at  the  Naval  Station 
San  Diego  brig. 

radio,  AM/FM  cassette  stereo,  helmet 
intercom  and  dash-mounted  computers. 
His  CB  handle  is  “The  Wild  One.’’  With 
weekly  cleanings,  the  7-year-old  purple 
behemoth  looks  showroom  fresh. 

Ronald  Horton  is  a modest  man  with 
simple  tastes.  “I’m  just  as  average  as  any 
other  person,’’  he  said.  “I  don’t  think 
I’m  better  or  different  than  anybody 
else.’’ 

His  last  tour  in  the  Navy  starts  in 
October  on  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Con- 
stellation (CV  64).  Horton  said  he  is  con- 
sidering a career  in  corrections  after  he 
transfers  to  the  fleet  reserve.  Until  then, 
he  continues  to  pursue  his  main  goals  in 
life.  “1  just  want  to  raise  my  family  right 
and  do  good  by  my  wife,’’  he  said.  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  J02  David  Masci, 
NIRA  DET  5,  San  Diego. 
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BU2  Joseph  Yedynak 


“If  we  were  at  war, 
the  Seabees  would 
stay  at  their  con- 
struction site  and 
defend  what  they 
had  built  that  day.  ” 

Joseph  Yedynak  likes  to  build. 

As  a boy  growing  up  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  his  hobby  was  building  models 
of  all  types.  By  the  time  he  reached  the 
fifth  grade,  he  discovered  woodshop  and 
stayed  with  it  throughout  high  school. 

In  the  Navy,  he  discovered  the  Sea- 
bees. 

“The  Seabees  are  the  Navy’s  construc- 
tion force,’’  said  Yedynak,  a 23-year-old 
Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  builder.  “We 
wear  greens  and  are  organized  like  the 
Marines.  When  we  work,  we  do  what- 
ever it  takes  to  get  the  job  done,  and 
done  right.’’ 

He  describes  himself  as  a typical 
Seabee:  low-key  when  the  occasion  war- 
rants it  — loud,  when  he  has  to  get  his 
point  across.  He’s  a jovial  guy,  blue-eyed 
and  fiesty,  who  likes  to  laugh  in  the  com- 
pany of  friends  when  the  work  is  done. 

He  enjoys  the  outdoors,  which  is 
where  Seabees  spend  most  of  their  time. 
Camping  is  a favorite  pastime,  along 
with  sports,  when  he  is  not  working  in 
construction. 

Although  he  is  not  the  tallest  man  in 
the  world,  at  5-feet,  eight  inches,  and  170 
pounds,  Yedynak  underlines  his  claim 
that  he  can  hold  his  own  as  a Seabee  with 
determination. 

He  admits  that  he  did  not  know  what 
a Seabee  was  until  after  he  visited  the 
Navy  recruiter  back  home. 

“I  remember  seeing  a movie  about  the 
Seabees  a long  time  ago,’’  he  said  as  he 
ran  a calloused  thumb  and  forefinger 
over  his  dark  brown  moustache.  “John 
Wayne  was  in  it,  but  I didn’t  make  the 
connection  between  Navy  Construction 
and  that  old  movie  until  after  I went  to 
‘A’  school.’’ 


The  recruiter  offered  him  construc- 
tion-related jobs,  although  he  says  he  had 
no  idea  what  he  wanted  to  do  in  the 
Navy.  He  chose  the  builder  rating  and 
in  March,  1982,  Joe  Yedynak  went  to 
school. 

By  June  he  was  on  his  way  again,  this 
time  for  duty  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion Futenma’s  public  works  department 
on  the  island  of  Okinawa,  Japan.  “We 


would  fix  a window  here,  unplug  a drain 
there,  basically  routine  maintenance 
around  the  base,’’  he  said.  “But  that  was 
only  one  side  of  what  they  taught  us  in 
school.” 

People  liked  him  and  his  work.  Some- 
times he  would  make  toys  for  children. 
Always  on  his  own  time,  he  would  help 
friends  who  needed  his  skills  when  some- 
thing was  broken. 

“Once  we  helped  build  this  patio  for 
a Japanese  man  who  was  blind,”  he  said. 
“Seabees,  as  a rule,  like  to  help  others. 
Because  of  our  construction  skills,  we 
can  help  in  a lot  of  ways.” 

But  he  found  that  life  at  public  works 
was  too  routine  and  didn’t  agree  with 


him.  He  wanted  to  move  on  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  large-scale  construction,  which 
was  work  only  a Naval  construction  bat- 
talion could  provide. 

In  August  1984,  Yedynak  got  his  wish 
when  he  received  orders  for  Naval 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  Four  in 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

“Construction  battalions  are  the 
Navy’s  construction  companies,”  he 
said.  “They  are  self-contained  units,  like 
ships,  able  to  pick  up  and  go  just  about 
anywhere  in  a short  period  of  time  and 
build  just  about  anything  the  Navy 
needs.” 

During  a typical  eight-month  deploy- 
ment, Yedynak  said  that  Seabee  battal- 
ions usually  have  detachments  scattered 
around  the  globe.  For  example,  his  bat- 
talion, NMCB  4,  while  recently  deployed 
to  Sigonella,  Sicily,  had  detachments  of 
men  and  equipment  in  the  Philippines, 
Greece,  Italy,  Egypt  and  Alaska. 

A major  difference  between  Seabees 
and  their  civilian  counterparts,  he  said, 
is  that  Seabees  have  a combat  mission  in 
addition  to  their  construction  role. 

“If  we  were  at  war,  civilian  builders 
back  in  the  States  would  go  home  at 
night,”  he  said.  “The  Seabees  would  stay 
at  their  construction  sites  and  defend 
what  they  had  built  that  day.” 

He  says  that  he  has  learned  much  in 
the  Navy,  more  than  he  would  have 
learned  had  he  stayed  home  in  New 
Haven.  After  the  Navy,  he  says  he  will 
try  his  luck  at  being  a builder  in  the 
civilian  world. 

“The  Seabees  is  an  outstanding  start 
for  someone  who  wants  to  get  into  con- 
struction,” he  said.  “I  have  a lot  to 
learn,  but  1 know  enough  now  to  hold 
my  own,  someday,  even,  opening  up  my 
own  cabinet  shop.” 

That’s  Joseph  Yedynak  — building, 
always  building.  □ 


— Story  by  JO  I Phil  Eggman.  Photo  by  PH2 
Robert  McClellan.  Eggman  and  McClellan 
are  assigned  to  Naval  Mobile  Construction 
Battalion  Four,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 
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Bearings 


Getting  a boost 
with  BOOST 


Many  Navy  members  join  the  service 
with  good  educational  backgrounds  and 
college  degrees.  But  there  are  plenty  who 
do  not  have  these  qualifications;  they 
may  have  grown  up  in  areas  that  lacked 
quality  educational  facilities  or  perhaps 
did  not  have  the  necessary  finances  to 
pursue  a higher  education. 

The  Navy’s  BOOST  Program,  Broad- 
ened Opportunity  for  Officer  Selection 
and  Training,  is  designed  to  help  Navy 
members  improve  their  education. 

“BOOST  is  an  excellent  opportunity,’’ 
said  Cmdr.  John  L.  Henderson,  officer 
in  charge  of  the  BOOST  School,  Naval 
Training  Center,  San  Diego. 

He  explained  that  applicants  to  the 
school  fall  into  three  categories.  “The 
majority  of  students  have  average  high 
school  backgrounds  and  can’t  compete 
nationally  against  college  requirements,’’ 
he  said.  “A  small  percentage  are  very 
qualified,  however,  they  lacked  financial 
backing.  Then  we  have  another  small 
percentage  who  are  extremely  weak 
scholastically.  But,  with  determination 
and  a will  to  succeed  . . . they  can  make 
it  through  BOOST.’’ 

Henderson  said  BOOST  originally 
started  in  1969  as  a 100  percent  minor- 
ity program.  In  1973,  the  school  was 
opened  to  all  members  in  need  of  “re- 
fresher” instruction  to  make  them  more 
competitive  for  a college  environment. 

“There  is  a misconception  that  the 
program  includes  only  minority  par- 
ticipation,” Henderson  said.  “In  reality, 
the  school  is  designed  for  anyone  who 
has  an  educationally  deficient  back- 
ground and  possesses  strong  leadership 
abilities  and  a desire  to  become  a naval 
officer.” 

The  program  isn’t  easy,  according  to 
Capt.  David  J.  Robinson,  USMC,  assis- 
tant officer  in  charge  of  BOOST.  “We 
have  tough  standards,”  he  said.  “Stu- 
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dents  must  maintain  a 2.5  scholastic 
average  as  well  as  meet  stringent  physical 
fitness  requirements.  They  receive  four 
years  of  high  school  math  in  one  year  at 
BOOST.  Three  years  of  high  school 
science  and  English  is  taught  in  one  year 
during  the  program.” 

Not  surprisingly,  students  are  proud  of 
their  accomplishments  in  BOOST. 
“Graduating  from  the  BOOST  Program 
is  the  best  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  me.  I feel  honored  to  have  been  able 
to  participate  in  this  outstanding 
school,”  said  Electronics  Technician  (SS) 
2nd  Class  Ralph  E.  Garcia.  He  plans  to 
attend  the  University  of  California,  San 
Diego. 

“I  feel  very  proud,”  said  Cpl.  Robert 
L.  Williams.  “The  BOOST  program  has 
given  me  a chance  to  prove  myself.  In 
my  case,  this  chance  was  very  important. 
I was  a high  school  dropout  who  earned 
my  diploma  in  the  Marine  Corps  on  my 
own  time.  Now  that  I have  completed 
BOOST,  1 have  a chance  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege. It’s  like  a dream  come  true.”  Wil- 
liams plans  to  attend  Florida  A&M  Col- 
lege in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Both  Garcia  and  Williams  were  mem- 
bers of  a class  of  298  BOOST  students 
who  graduated  last  June  after  more  than 
nine  months  of  extensive  academic  and 
military  instruction.  Twelve  class  mem- 
bers accepted  appointments  to  the  U.S. 


BOOST  classmates  gain  experience  in 
the  lab.  The  program  gives  them  the 
chance  to  go  to  college  — if  they  can  do 
the  work  in  the  short  time  allowed. 

Naval  Academy  and  15  Marines  partici- 
pated in  the  Marine  Corps  Enlisted  Com- 
missioning Education  Program.  Other 
graduates  received  orders  to  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  units  at  66 
universities  throughout  the  country. 

The  BOOST  program  prepares  up 
to  450  sailors  each  year  for  NROTC 
scholarships  to  colleges  and  universities, 
plus  appointments  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. It  is  primarily  an  affirmative  action 
program,  and  approximately  65  percent 
of  the  people  selected  for  the  program 
are  from  minority  ethnic  groups.  The 
ratio  of  men  to  women  in  the  program 
is  roughly  10  to  1,  equal  to  the  ratio  in 
the  fleet. 

If  you  believe  you  have  the  skills  to  get 
a college  degree  and  desire  to  become  a 
naval  officer,  but  your  high  school 
record  doesn’t  qualify  you  for  a Navy 
scholarship,  BOOST  may  be  for  you. 
Contact  your  command  career  counselor 
for  more  information.  ■ 

— Story  by  Diane  Washington.  Photo  by  ET3 
Darryl  Simmonds.  U'ashington  is  Editor  The 
Hoist  at  NTC,  San  Diego.  Simmonds  is  a 
BOOST  student. 
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Navy  workshop  set 


The  dates  have  been  set  for  the  30th 
Navy  Occupational  Health  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine  Workshop.  It  will  be  held 
February  27-March  3,  at  the  Pavilion 
Towers  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Sponsored  by  the  Navy  Environmen- 


tal Health  Center,  the  workshop  is 
geared  for  professionals  in  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  preventive  medicine 
fields.  Attendees  can  earn  credits  in 
CME/CEU.  Industrial  hygienists  can 
earn  maintenance-of-certification  points. 


There  is  no  fee  for  the  workshop. 

To  make  reservations,  contact  Dianne 
Best,  Navy  Environmental  Health  Cen- 
ter, Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Va.  23511- 
6695  or  call  autovon  564-4657  or 
(804)  444-4657.  ■ 


USO  award  to  volunteer  sailor 


The  United  Service  Organization  of 
Metropolitan  Washington,  recently  pre- 
sented the  C.  Haskell  Small  Award  for 
Volunteerism  to  a petty  officer  stationed 
at  Naval  Intelligence  Command,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Intelligence  Specialist  1st  Class  Vernon 
Dean  Hanson  was  selected  for  the  pres- 
tigious award  from  a group  of  outstand- 
ing nominees  representing  five  services. 
He  was  honored  at  an  awards  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  USO  organization 
located  in  the  Washington  D.C.  area. 
The  ceremony  was  attended  by  many 
high-ranking  military  and  political  offi- 
cials, Including  the  presenter,  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General,  Edwin  Meese  III. 

A family  that  serves 

On  August  6,  1986  Brian  Matthew 
Taylor,  former  Sea  Cadet  from  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  entered  the  Navy  under  the 
Delayed  Entry  Program.  He  also  applied 
for  the  Broadened  Opportunity  for  Offi- 
cer Selection  and  Training  program. 

BOOST  school  is  a college  prep  school 
that  prepares  selected  high  school  grad- 
uates to  become  naval  officers.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  BOOST,  grad- 
uates become  eligible  for  an  NROTC 
scholarship  to  civilian  colleges  and  uni- 
versities or  an  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Brian  has  been  an  exemplary  member 
of  the  local  Sea  Cadets  for  two  years  and 
President  of  the  Student  Council  at  J.C. 
Harmon  High  School  in  Kansas  City.  He 
was  recently  selected  as  his  unit’s  Sea 


Hanson  was  recognized  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  in  volunteer  ser- 
vices in  the  civilian  and  military  com- 
munities. 

A certified  emergency  medical  instruc- 
tor and  a six-year  member  of  the  Spot- 
sylvania, Va.,  Volunteer  Rescue  Squad, 
Hanson  is  on  call  24  hours  a day,  except 
when  on  duty  for  the  Navy,  and  devotes 
one  full  weekend  day  a month  to  the 
rescue  service. 

He  also  provides  CPR  training  at  four 
Navy  commands  in  Suitland,  Md.  Han- 
son has  always  shown  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  helping  others.  While  stationed 
aboard  USS  Independence  (CV  62),  he 
trained  over  2,000  shipmates  in  CPR 


Cadet  of  the  Year  at  a ceremony  given 
by  the  Navy  League  in  May,  1987.  Brian 
was  selected  for  BOOST  and  left  for  San 
Diego  in  June. 

Brian’s  family  is  also  very  involved 
with  the  military  and  Sea  Cadets.  His 
father,  James  Taylor  Sr.  is  a lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  in  the  Sea  Cadets  and  an 
active  drilling  reservist  at  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Center  in  Olathe,  Kan. 

Brian’s  mother,  Daria  Taylor  is  also 
a member  of  the  Sea  Cadets  holding  a 
warrant  officer  rank.  One  sister,  Veron- 
ica, is  in  the  Sea  Cadets  and  another 
sister,  Teresa  Phillips,  is  on  active  duty, 
serving  at  the  naval  hospital  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

His  brother,  James,  Jr.,  is  a United 
States  Marine  Corps  veteran.  Brother 


techniques  during  his  off-duty  time. 

And  when  Air  Florida  Flight  90 
crashed  into  the  Fourteenth  Street  Bridge 
in  Washington  in  January  1982,  Hanson 
stood  by  for  four  hours,  offering  medical 
assistance  to  survivors.  On  another  oc- 
casion, Hanson’s  quick  and  appropriate 
medical  attention  saved  the  arm  of  a 
young  girl  that  had  been  severed  in  a 
riding  mower  accident. 

The  Small  Award  for  Volunteerism  is 
presented  annually  by  USO-Metro  to  an 
active  duty  service  member,  nominated 
by  each  of  the  five  services,  whose  his- 
tory of  volunteerism  and  exemplary  mil- 
itary record  best  fulfills  the  criteria  of  the 
award.  ■ 


John  is  currently  on  active  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  Maryland  and  will  soon  be 
departing  for  duty  in  Scotland. 

While  attending  Brian’s  recent  induc- 
tion into  the  National  Honor  Society, 
Brian’s  recruiter.  Petty  Officer  First 
Class  Jan  Fields  said,  “Brian  is  clearly 
a pace  setter  and  natural  leader.  I look 
forward  someday  to  serving  with  him  in 
the  fleet.’’ 

Petty  Officer  Fields  further  stated  that, 
“It  is  the  greatest  reward  of  my  job  to 
be  able  to  give  out  BOOST  and  NROTC 
scholarship  selections.’’  ■ 


— Story  by  YNI  Robin  Lopez,  NRD  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 
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The  Log  Book 


"What’s  past  is  prologue.  ’’  To  help  keep  us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  present  in  perspective,  and  to  give 
some  insight  into  the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short  review  of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous  issues. 


j 


10  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  October  1977  All  Hands 

• The  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced that  the  service  secretaries  would 


resume  status  reviews  of  personnel  listed 
as  missing  in  action  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Status  reviews  are  individual, 
case-by-case  investigations,  prescribed  by 
law,  to  determine  if  a serviceman  should 
be  continued  in  a captured  or  missing 


status,  or  reclassified  as  deceased. 

Negotiations  with  Southeast  Asian 
governments  would  continue  to  gain  as 
much  information  as  possible  on  all  un- 
accounted servicemen.  The  reviews  had 
been  discontinued  in  1973.  □ 


20  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  October  1967  All  Hands 

The  guided  missile  destroyer  USS 
Waddell  (DDG  24)  returned  to  Long 
Beach  after  a five-month  Western  Pacific 
tour.  During  its  stay  with  the  7th  Fleet, 
Waddell  steamed  more  than  20,280 
miles,  burning  more  than  one  and  a half 
million  gallons  of  fuel  oil.  While  shell- 
ing enemy  coastal  defense  sites  near  the 
Song  Ma  River  in  North  Vietnam,  Wad- 
dell came  under  heavy  attack  from  shore 
batteries.  After  a blazing  20-minute  ex- 
change, Waddell  silenced  the  shore  bat- 
teries, receiving  light  superficial  damage 
and  no  personnel  casualties. 

• The  carrier  USS  Ticonderoga  (CVA 
14)  returned  to  San  Diego,  completing  its 
third  Vietnam  tour.  It  claimed  a number 
of  firsts  accomplished  during  its  latest 
deployment.  Its  pilots  led  the  first  strikes 
inside  the  city  limits  of  Haiphong.  It 


became  the  first  carrier  to  notch  three  eroga  pilot  was  the  first  to  fly  more  than 

Vietnam  tours  of  duty,  and  a Ticond-  300  missions  over  Vietnam.  □ 
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40  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  October  1947  All  Hands 

• The  Phantom  Navy  jet  fighter  plane 
began  ice-testing  that  winter  by  exposure 
to  the  frigid  blasts  atop  6.288-foot 
Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire  — 
the  highest -peak  on  the  east  coast.  The 


primary  object  of  the  tests  was  to  see 
whether  ice  would  form  first  on  the  jet 
engine  or  the  wings.  Mt.  Washington  was 
chosen  because  it  is  an  environment  sim- 
ilar to  that  found  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
plus  its  150-mile-an-hour  winds  produce 
severe  icing  conditions.  The  plane  was  to 
be  enclosed  in  a flat  Butler  building  open 
at  both  ends  during  the  tests,  to  form  a 


natural  wind  tunnel.  During  non-test 
periods,  the  building  would  be  enclosed 
to  protect  the  personnel,  for  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  falls  to  40  degrees 
below  zero.  Seabees  would  construct  the 
test  buildings  and  the  Mt.  Washington 
Cog  Railway  would  carry  the  plane  to  the 
summit  on  a flat  car.  The  Cog  runs  3'/2 
miles  to  the  top.  □ 
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Light  frigate  (FFL) 

GRISHA  Class 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
All  Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles 
describing  the  ships  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  Navy  community  with  a better 
understanding  of  Soviet  naval  developments 
and  fleet  battle  capabilities. 


GRISHA  I FFL 


The  three  versions  of  the  Grisha  class 
are  primarily  designed  for  coastal  anti- 
submarine operations  but  do  operate 
with  some  regularity  on  the  high  seas. 

Displacement: 

1,200  tons  full  load; 

Length: 

71.6  meters  (235  feet); 

Propulsion: 

Gas  turbine/diesel,  30  knots; 

Main  armament: 

GRISHA  I — One  twin  57mm  AA 
gun  mount; 

One  twin  SA-N-4  SAM  launcher; 
Four  torpedo  tubes; 

GRISHA  II  — Two  twin  57mm  AA 
gun  mounts; 

Four  torpedo  tubes; 

GRISHA  III  — One  twin  57mm  AA 
gun  mount; 

One  twin  SA-N-4  SAM  launcher; 
One  30mm  Gatling  gun; 

Four  torpedo  tubes. 

The  Grisha  //-class  FFL  is  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  border  guards  of  the 
KGB.  Grisha  III,  with  the  Gatling  gun, 
has  improved  close-in  air  defense.  All 
ships  carry  two  12-barreled  ASW  rocket 
launchers,  mines  and  depth  charges  as 
well  as  a hull-mounted  sonar.  All  units 
carry  a dipping  sonar  for  use  in  “sprint 
and  drift”  tactics,  where  the  ship  lays 
dead  in  the  water  while  “dipping” 
(listening  on  the  sonar),  then  sprints  to 
a new  position  to  “dip”  again,  working 
in  conjunction  with  a sister  Grisha.  □ 


GRISHA  II  FFL 


GRISHA  III  FFL 
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Mail  Buoy 


130s  vs.  100s 

I would  like  to  compliment  you  on  your 
February  edition.  The  articles  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  port  visit  were  outstanding. 

However,  I noticed  on  page  40  of  the  issue, 
the  listing  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Sovre- 
mennyy  Class  DDG  described  it  as  having  two 
twin  100mm  dual-purpose  gun  mounts.  Sov- 
remennyy  actually  has  two  twin  130mm  dual- 
purpose  gun  mounts. 

— Ens.  Joseph  Meyers 
VS  38 

NAS  North  Island 

• We  gleaned  our  information  concerning 
the  armament  on  Sovremennyy  from  page 
113  of  the  fifth  edition  of  the  booklet  entitled 
Understanding  Soviet  Naval  Developments, 
NA  VSO  P-3560  (REV  4/85).  — Ed. 

Is  that  Saratoga? 

In  the  April  1987  issue  of  All  Hands,  on 
page  26,  you  identify  the  battleships  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  “ ‘in  mothballs’  during  the 
1950s.”  Unless  my  eyes  are  deceiving  me, 
that’s  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Saratoga  (CV 
60)  in  the  background.  Could  this  picture 
have  been  taken  during  the  early  ’80s  when 
Saratoga  was  in  Philadelphia  for  SEEP? 

— Cmdr.  Tom  Skinner 
Washington,  D.C. 

• The  information  provided  to  us  with  the 
photo  stated  that  the  shot  was  taken  in  Phil- 
adelphia while  both  ships  were  “in  mothballs 
in  the  ’50s.  ” — Ed. 

Biased  but  welcome  opinion 

‘‘Of  course  my  opinion  might  be 
bia.sed.  . . ,”  as  some  proud  parents  .said  in 
the  last  Mail  Buoy  column.  I am  writing  to 
comment  similarly  on  the  article,  photographs 
and  cover  shot  by  my  older  brother  JOl  Brent 
Johnston  in  the  May  1987  issue  of  All  Hands 
specifically  ‘‘The  3rd  fleet  goes  north.”  I 
always  knew  he  was  talented;  it’s  pleasing  to 
see  the  Navy  agrees. 

I am  impressed  with  my  first  issue  of  AH 
for  other  reasons  also;  I receive  trade  maga- 
zines in  my  line  of  business,  which  is  jewelry, 
but  I never  have  a clue  who  writes  the  articles. 
It’s  nice  to  .see  a magazine  for  the  Navy,  by 
the  Navy  and  about  the  Navy.  I wish  we  had 
such  a thing. 

Also,  as  a civilian,  1 enjoyed  reading  what’s 
going  on,  in  lay  terms.  There  wasn’t  .so  much 
military  lingo  that  1 got  lost.  Very  well  done. 


Thank  you  for  a fine  magazine.  P.S.  Good 
work  Goob!  (my  brother’s  nickname). 

— Julie  L.  Johnston 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Hydraulics  vs.  handling 

I have  been  in  the  Navy  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  and  have  enjoyed  reading  All 
Hands.  1 consider  it  to  be  a quality  publica- 
tion with  many  well-written  articles.  It  sur- 
prised me,  therefore,  when  in  several  articles, 
including  the  one  in  the  February  1987  issue 
that  dealt  with  the  Philadelphia  brig  force,  as 
well  as  your  article  on  the  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (CVN  71)  in  late  1986,  you  referred 
to  an  ABH  as  ‘‘Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate 
(Hydraulics).”  The  H in  ABH  stands  for  air- 
craft Handler.  1 assume  this  has  been  an  over- 
sight, as  the  vast  majority  of  your  articles  are 
thoroughly  researched.  I’m  sure  that  I am  not 
the  only  ‘‘airdale”  to  notice  this.  Your  as- 
sistance in  correcting  this  error  would  be 
appreciated. 

—AN  R.F.  White 
USS  Carl  H.  Vinson  (CV  70) 
FPO  San  Francisco 

• The  Naval  Abbreviations  Dictionary  de- 
fines ABH  as  “Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate 
(handling).  ” The  designation  we  used  came 
from  a secondary  source.  Thanks  for  sending 
us  to  a primary  source.  — Ed. 

Mixed  emotions 

Your  letter  about  comments  received  con- 
cerning the  appearance  of  Lt.  Mahre,  who  ap- 
pears on  the  December  1986  Titanic  cover 
story  issue  of  All  Hands,  stirred  within  me 
some  mixed  emotions. 

First  and  foremost,  as  a strong  advocate 
of  proper  Navy  uniform  and  personal  appear- 
ance, the  comments  by  the  two  chief  petty 
officers,  whose  letters  you  forwarded,  are  well 
taken.  Lt.  Mahre’s  mustache  does  appear 
slightly  to  exceed  the  regulation  standard. 

However,  on  the  issue  of  his  uniform  ap- 
pearance, let  me  just  say  in  fairness  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, that  he  is  either  entering  or  emerging 
from  a somewhat  hostile  environment,  that 
of  a cramped  deep  submergence  vehicle.  Ex- 
cept for  his  sleeves  being  rolled  up  — neatly, 
I might  add  — his  coveralls  appear  excep- 
tionally neat.  The  sweat  shirt  is  necessary  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  measure  of  body  heat 
while  submerged  in  the  Alvin  at  more  than 
12,000  feet  where  temperatures  are  near 
freezing. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  com- 


ment on  the  letters.  And  despite  the  minor 
distraction,  please  tell  Mr.  Tuffli  that  we,  at 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Research, 
admired  his  photo  selection  and  treatment  of 
the  article. 

— Capt.  James  H.  Barrett 
Public  Affairs  Officer 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
Arlington,  Va. 

Pat  on  the  back 

1 am  writing  to  tell  you  what  a great  job 
your  organization  is  doing  with  it’s  publica- 
tion of  All  Hands.  Each  issue  is  read  from 
cover  to  cover  in  my  office.  In  particular, 
your  April  issue  provided  an  excellent  look 
at  the  battleship  community. 

Please  continue  your  excellent  efforts.  If  in 
the  future  a submarine  issue  is  in  the  works, 
1 am  positive  that  it  would  receive  a very 
warm  reception. 

— YN2(SS)  Thomas  A.  Stallone 
Washington,  D.C. 

More  pats 

The  April  1987  All  Hands  was  spectacular, 
especially  with  The  cruise  of  the  Great  White 
Fleet  and  its  bibliography.  Battleships,  and 
Guardian  of  the  past:  John  Reilly,  ships’ 
historian. 

— Robert  A.  Sochareh 
Mushego,  Wis. 

Reunions 

• WWII  PC-1811  — Reunion  Oct.  9-12, 

1987,  Tampa,  Fla.  Contact  George  Gilliss, 
1503  Charm  Lane,  Tampa,  Fla.  33612;  tele- 
phone (813)  971-3504. 

• Fighting  Squadron  One,  1944-45  — Re- 
union April  1988,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Informa- 
tion needed  about  members  and/or  spouses. 
Contact  Simpson  Evans,  7131  Riviera  Drive, 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  72903;  or  Ralph  G.  Kelly, 
7026  Macapa  Drive,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
90068. 

• PBM  Martin  Mariners,  Mars,  Marlin  and 
Seamaster  — Reunion  with  ANA  April  6-9, 

1988,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  All  related  personnel, 
including  pilots,  aircrew,  tender  and  squadron 
personnel.  Contact  Dave  Rinehart,  6590 
Alhambra  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Martinez,  Calif. 
94553;  telephone  (415)  932-6197. 

• USS  Zane  (DD  337/DMS  14/ AG  109)  — 
Reunion  May  20-22,  1988,  Tampa,  Fla.  Con- 
tact Colie  B.  Gruber,  5115  Gateway  Dr., 
Tampa,  Fla.  33615;  telephone  (813)  884-4019. 
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Aviation  BoafsuHKMate 
Senior  Chief  J0o|roiils,  USS 
Coral  Sea’s  (CV^3)  Air 
D^p^m^i^t  l^tflng xnief 
petwofj^er^^howered  and 
s^ubb^  (wng  the  earrier’s 
Helo  Vrash|which  raided 
$1 1 ,2^  for  )^avy  Relief. 

Photo  by  JOS  Grea  Carter. 
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The  CNO  on  Navy  Medicine 


Each  visit  I make  to  a ship  or  shore  sta- 
tion invariably  brings  up  several  questions 
from  our  people  about  medical  care.  I 
would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  this 
issue,  and  about  what  we  are  doing  to  im- 
prove our  medical  care  program  now  and 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  principal  goal  of  Navy  medicine  is 
to  maintain  the  highest  possible  state  of 
readiness  that  will  ensure  prompt,  effec- 
tive medical  care  of  combat  and  support 
forces  in  time  of  conflict  and  meet 
medical  care  requirements  for  active  du- 
ty personnel,  their  dependents  and  our 
retired  community.  Title  10  of  the  U.S. 
Code  provides  for  in-house  dependent 
and  retiree  health  care  on  a space 
available  basis,  and  this  fully  supports 
what  1 believe  is  the  Navy’s  moral  obliga- 
tion to  provide  medical  care  to  all  Navy 
beneficiaries.  The  Navy  also  provides 
direct  health  care  at  its  own  facilities  for 
unique  and  specialized  medical  re- 
quirements of  Navy  beneficiaries.  This 
direct  care  permits  increased  medical  pro- 
fessional development  and  proficiency 
across  a wide  spectrum  of  medicine. 

The  quality  of  Navy  medical  care  over 
the  years  has  remained  exceptionally  high. 
Our  standards  for  physicians,  nurses  and 
other  health  care  people  seeking  to  enter 
the  Navy  match  the  highest  in  the  nation. 
Our  hospitals  are  required  to  meet  and  do 
meet  the  same  strict  accreditation  stan- 
dards as  civilian  hospitals.  Although  we 
now  face  certain  reductions  by  Congress 
in  our  personnel  and  budgetary  plans, 
quality  care  is  not  something  Navy 
medical  professionals  will  compromise 
when  your  health  or  your  family’s  health 
is  involved. 

Improved  physician-patient  contact  is 
a primary  goal  of  every  Navy  doctor  and 
contributes  significantly  to  top  quality 
Navy  medicine.  Access  to  this  excellent 
health  care  is  not  only  the  primary  con- 
cern of  Navy  men  and  women  and  their 
families,  but  also  of  the  Navy’s  leader- 
ship. 1 am  fully  committed  to  improving 
it. 

The  access  problem  for  dependents  and 
retirees  has  arisen  for  three  reasons.  First 
is  growth  of  the  beneficiary  population 
at  the  same  time  we  have  been  revitaliz- 
ing the  Navy.  Not  only  has  the  number 


of  uniformed  personnel  increased,  but 
there  has  also  been  an  accompanying  rise 
in  the  dependent  population.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  Navy  families  has  grown  by 
nearly  63,000  since  1981.  On  top  of  that, 
the  number  of  retirees  continues  to  grow, 
thus  adding  greater  requirements. 

The  second  factor  which  has  lessened 
the  dependent  and  retiree  access  to  Navy 
medical  facilities  is  the  necessary  support 
to  operating  forces.  With  the  growing  size 
of  our  Navy,  and  with  an  increased  em- 
phasis on  medical  combat  operations  sup- 
port, the  intensity  of  readiness  training 
and  frequency  of  deployments  for  medi- 
cal providers  and  ancillary  staff  increases. 
The  result  is  a reduction  of  available  serv- 
ices to  shore-based  beneficiaries. 

The  final  reason  for  decreased  access 
is  a direct  result  of  our  quality  assurance 
program.  Efforts  to  ensure  high  quality 
care  have  resulted  in  a lesser  number  of 
patients  seen  by  physicians.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  haven’t  been  able  to  add  more  doc- 
tors to  overcome  this  aspect  of  the  access 
problem. 

The  health  care  access  problem  is  a 
challenge  and  requires  judicious  allo- 
cation of  resources  to  achieve  a long-term 
solution.  A simple  infusion  of  personnel 
and  money  is  not  the  answer  if  it  does  not 
sufficiently  improve  the  health  care  struc- 
ture to  meet  the  needs  of  our  medical  ben- 
eficiaries. We  should  establish  a system 
which  will  be  better  insulated  from  the 
changing  circumstances  we  might  face  in 
the  future. 

One  such  effort  to  better  serve  Navy 
medical  beneficiaries  is  our  plan  to  sup- 
plement active  duty  personnel  at  our 
medical  treatment  facilities  with  civil  serv- 
ice and  contractor  personnel.  This  will  in- 
crease service  to  dependents  and  retirees 
and  also  improve  wartime  readiness  by 
allowing  more  Navy  medical  profession- 
als to  focus  on  critical  areas  such  as  surgi- 
cal skills.  Additionally,  in  an  effort  to 
make  physicians  and  other  health  care 
providers  more  available  to  patients,  we 
have  authorized  41 1 clerical  positions  in 
our  various  hospitals.  More  positions  will 
be  considered  in  the  future  as  continuing 
studies  dictate. 

Another  initiative  to  improve  access  to 
primary  care  is  the  NAVCARE  clinics. 


These  clinics  provide  free  primary  care 
and  prescriptions.  After  overcoming  some 
initial  growing  pains,  we  now  have  four 
of  these  successful  clinics  in  operation.  Six 
more  are  planned  for  next  year,  and  four 
more  each  year  until  we  have  26  units  on 
line.  The  six  additional  NAVCARE 
clinics  in  the  budget  for  next  year  will  pro- 
vide 540,000  outpatient  visits  for  depend- 
ents and  retirees. 

For  years  CHAMPUS  has  been  the 
backbone  of  our  ability  to  provide  med- 
ical services  unavailable  at  our  medical 
treatment  facilities.  Shortcomings  with 
this  program  have  been  identified  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  actively  pursu- 
ing measures  for  improvement.  Ways  to 
reduce  out-of-pocket  expenses,  minimize 
administrative  burdens  and  expand 
available  services  are  all  being  explored. 
We  have  recently  begun  a complementary 
program  to  CHAMPUS,  the  Joint  Health 
Benefits  Delivery  Program.  Under  this 
program,  civilian  doctors  will  perform 
CHAMPUS  functions  at  Navy  medical 
treatment  facilities.  There  is  still  a deduct- 
ible charge,  but  your  total  out-of-pocket 
expenses  will  be  lower  than  under 
CHAMPUS  or  in  the  private  sector. 

These  planned  initiatives  have  several 
benefits.  Existing  facilities  will  be  more 
fully  utilized,  dependents  and  retirees  will 
experience  reduced  expenses  for  health 
care,  and  accessibility  to  the  health  care 
system  by  dependents  and  retirees  will  be 
improved. 

I have  personally  urged  the  chairmen 
of  the  appropriate  Senate  and  House 
committees  to  consider  our  proposal  for 
using  contractor  support  as  an  interim 
step  to  help  meet  the  current  needs  of  the 
Navy’s  medical  beneficiaries.  This,  for 
the  reasons  I mentioned  earlier,  will  best 
serve  everyone  in  the  immediate  future. 
1 will  continue  to  press  for  the  resources 
which  will  best  serve  the  health  care  needs 
of  Navy  men  and  women  and  their  fami- 
lies. With  your  help,  and  the  assistance 
of  Congress,  we  can  improve  our  medical 
care  system  to  provide  you  better  access 
to  quality  care. 

1 am  eager  to  hear  your  comments  on 
our  initiatives.  Feedback  from  you  will  be 
a valuable  tool  as  we  continue  to  make  im- 
provements to  our  medical  care  system. □ 
— Adm.  Carlisle  A.H.  Trost 
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Front  Cover:  Neurosurgeons  on  staff  and  in  residency  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  meet  every  morning  to  discuss  the  day’s  cases.  See  story  page  26. 
Photo  by  PH1  Chuck  Mussi. 

Back  Cover:  USNS  Mercy  (T-AH-19)  off  the  coast  of  the  Philippine  island 
of  Luzon.  The  Mayon  Volcano  is  in  the  background.  See  story  page  18.  Photo 
by  PHC  Chet  King. 
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Middle  East  task  force 

A new  task  force  has  been  created  to  assume 
on-scene  responsibilities  for  all  U.S.  operations 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  North  Arabian  Sea. 

Because  of  the  increased  presence  and  activi- 
ties of  U.S.  forces  in  the  area,  Joint  Task  Force 
Middle  East  was  established  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger,  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Central 
Command  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Rear  Adm.  Dennis  Brooks,  formerly  Com- 
mander Battle  Force  Seventh  Fleet/Commander 
Carrier  Group  Five,  was  selected  to  head  the 
new  task  force  made  up  of  personnel  from  all 
four  services.  □ 


Lodgings  plus 

The  Navy  has  begun  a test  of  a modified 
lodgings-plus  for  per  diem  computation.  The  test 
affects  all  temporary  duty/temporary  additional 
duty  travel  performed  by  Navy  personnel  on  or 
after  Aug.  1,  1987. 

Meals  and  incidental  expenses  are  now 
based  on  fixed  amounts  with  no  receipts  re- 
quired. The  lodging  portions  of  per  diem  is 
based  on  the  actual  daily  cost  of  lodging  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  allotted  for  the  per  diem 
area.  All  lodging  costs  must  be  substantiated  by 
receipts. 

This  test  will  remain  in  effect  until  a DoD-wide 
lodgings-plus  program  is  implemented.  □ 


Helping  Navy  recruiters 

Your  sea  stories  could  help  bring  talented  peo- 
ple into  the  Navy.  Navy  recruiting’s  Hometown 
Area  Recruiting  Program  will  send  you  home  to 
relate  personal  Navy  experiences  to  your  friends 
and  neighbors. 

HARP  volunteers  are  on  no-cost  temporary 
additional  duty  orders  and  are  not  charged 
leave  for  the  length  of  their  HARP  assignment. 
Leave,  however,  may  be  taken  before  or  after 


this  temporary  recruiting  assignment. 

After  receiving  command  endorsement,  inter- 
ested personnel  should  submit  their  requests  to: 
Commander,  Navy  Recruiting  Command  (Code 
112),  4015  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22203-1991.  The  12-day,  no-cost  TAD  period  of 
HARP  duty  begins  on  a Monday  and  ends  Fri- 
day of  the  following  week.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see  your  command  career  counselor.  □ 


Overseas  tours  lengthen 

Navy  men  and  women  in  certain  overseas  loca- 
tions whose  projected  rotation  dates  are  after 
Oct.  12  of  this  year  will  serve  longer  tours.  This 
includes  people  with  overseas  orders  written 
after  April  1 , 1 987. 

The  adjustment  in  overseas  tour  lengths  was 
made  after  quality  of  life  sun/eys  indicated  im- 
provements in  overseas  facilities  and  conditions. 

The  change  means  sailors  should  anticipate 
serving  (at  about  half  of  the  locations)  three 
years  overseas  if  they  are  accompanied,  and 
two  years  if  unaccompanied. 

For  certain  locations,  the  type  of  duty  has 
also  changed  to  preferred  overseas  shore  duty 
(type  6)  from  overseas  shore  duty  (type  3). 
Enlisted  people  receive  sea  duty  credit  for  rota- 
tional purposes  at  type  3 duty  stations  only. 
Those  who  want  to  extend  beyond  their  PRDs 
are  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  overseas  tour 
extension  incentives  program,  but  their  exten- 
sion time  will  count  as  neutral  duty. 

For  a complete  list  of  overseas  stations 
affected,  see  NAVOP  079/87.  □ 


Aegis  cruisers  named 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  H.  Webb  Jr. 
announced  the  names  of  four  new  Aegis 
cruisers  at  the  Marine  Corps  League’s  annual 
convention. 

Hue  City  (CG  66)  will  be  the  first  combatant 
ever  to  carry  the  name  of  a battle  from  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Following  the  North  Vietnamese 
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takeover  of  Hue  City  during  the  Tet  offensive  of 
1968,  U.S.  Marines  and  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  fought  bitterly  for  more  than  a month  to 
retake  the  old  imperial  capital. 

“Hue  City  will  cause  all  of  us  to  remember 
the  rewards  of  courage,  and  the  sad  legacy  of 
commitments  abandoned  through  the  confusion 
of  domestic  politics,”  Webb  said. 

Chosin  (CG  65)  will  also  honor  Marine  battle 
participants  in  “one  of  the  great  moments  in 
Marine  Corps  history,”  according  to  Webb.  At 
Chosin  reservoir  during  the  Korean  War,  the 
First  Marine  Division  fought  their  way  out 
“under  bitterly  cold  conditions,  never  losing  unit 
integrity,  never  abandoning  their  equipment, 
their  wounded,  or  even  their  dead,”  Webb  said. 

Two  other  Aegis  cruisers  will  be  named 
Shiloh  (CG  67),  for  the  1862  Civil  War  battle  in 
Tennessee,  and  Anzio  (CG  68)  to  honor  those 
who  landed  at  Anzio,  Italy,  in  World  War  II.  n 


Toll-free  service  numbers 

The  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command  now 
has  five  new  toll-free  numbers  to  assist  Navy 
people  in  several  personal  service  areas. 

For  questions  on  benefits  eligibility  of  in- 
capacitated dependents,  former  spouses, 
widows  and  100  percent  disabled  veterans,  call 
(800)  443-9297  outside  the  state  of  Virginia.  In 
Virginia,  call  (202)  694-3355. 

For  questions  concerning  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  missing  in  action,  call  (800)  443-9298. 
In  Virginia,  call  (202)  694-3338. 

Retirees  can  receive  assistance  from  the 
retired  personnel  support  branch  by  calling  (800) 
255-8950.  In  Virginia,  (202)  694-3197. 

For  assistance  on  how  to  resolve  DEERS 
enrollment  eligibility  problems  with  the  Depen- 
dent Dental  Plan,  contact  the  Dependent  Dental 
Plan  Program  Office  at  (800)  255-4919.  In 
Virginia,  (202)  694-3356. 

The  number  for  information  about  your  direct 
deposit  paycheck  printed  in  the  July  ’87  All 
Hands  has  changed.  The  new  number  is  (800) 
346-3374.  □ 
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A look  at  those  who  look  after  us 

''The  Navy  takes  care  of  its  own.  We  all  expect  this  saying  to  hold 
true  for  the  sake  of  our  shipmates  and  ourselves.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant ways  in  which  the  Navy  cares  for  us  is  through  Navy  medicine. 
To  find  out  how  Navy  medicine  works,  to  answer  questions  about  how 
it  can  work  better  and  to  learn  more  about  some  of  the  Navy  men  and 
women  who  have  the  very  special  job  of  serving  the  fleet’s  health  needs, 
All  Hands  has  prepared  this  special  issue. 

We  have  collected  stories  from  around  the  Navy,  sent  writers  into 
hospitals  to  look  over  surgeons’  shoulders  and  talked  to  patients  and 
doctors.  The  result  is  a comprehensive  look  at  the  Navy  medical  com- 
munity — who  runs  it,  who  works  in  it,  who  is  served  by  it  and  what 
it  can  do  for  all  of  us. 
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Vice  Admiral  Zimble 


Surgeon  General 
of  the  Navy 

To  fully  understand  any  organization,  it  helps  to  start  at  the  top.  So  that  All 
Hands  readers  may  better  understand  the  Navy  medical  community  — how  it 
works  and  how  it  plans  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  Navy  men  and  women, 
now  and  in  the  future  — All  Hands  assistant  editor  JOCS  Jeannie  Campbell 
visited  Navy  Surgeon  General  Vice  Admiral  James  A.  Zimble  in  his  Medical 
Command  office  in  Washington,  D.C. 


All  Hands:  You’ve  been  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Navy  since  1 July.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  job  so  far? 

Zimble:  Well,  I find  it  a very  challeng- 
ing job  and  it’s  only  a half-day  long  — 
12  hours.  I find  I have  difficulty  empty- 
ing my  in-basket  by  the  end  of  the  day 
and  that  there’s  a great  deal  to  occupy 
my  time.  I certainly  don’t  feel  I’m  on  the 
public  dole. 

All  Hands:  What  do  you  see  as  your 
top  priority? 

Zimble:  My  top  priority  is  to  treat  a 
patient  who  is  anemic.  That  patient  is 
Navy  medicine.  Navy  medicine  has  been 
under-resourced  for  a long  time  and  I’d 
like  to  equate  that  to  a person  who  has 
had  chronic,  iron-deficiency  anemia.  An 
anemic  patient  needs  two  things:  first,  an 
immediate  blood  transfusion  and  second, 
some  good,  strong  iron-rich  nourishment 
and  maybe  a little  extra  iron  supplemen- 
tation in  their  diet. 

What  I mean  by  this  analogy  is  that 
we’ve  got  to  — first  — get  more  people. 
And  not  just  physicians,  but  personnel 
from  across  the  board  in  our  officer  and 
enlisted  communities.  We  need  more 
people  so  we  can  adequately  utilize  the 
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facilities  that  we  have  and  thus  better 
meet  our  patients’  needs.  It’s  difficult  for 
an  organization  to  grow  quickly,  as  we 
need  to,  so  I use  the  blood  transfusion 
analogy  when  referring  to  the  immediate, 
interim  measure  of  contracting  out  for 
much  of  the  care  required.  Secondly,  we 
need  to  do  more,  in  the  long  term,  with 
the  folks  we  do  have  in  uniform.  That 
long-range  problem  requires  a long-range 


solution,  like  a dietary  supplement  — it 
takes  time,  but  eventually  it  works. 

All  Hands:  During  the  last  few  years, 
there’s  been  a lot  of  criticism  of  Navy 
medicine.  We  read  about  the  horror 
stories  — of  the  incompetent  heart 
surgeon  who  causes  the  deaths  of  several 
patients,  for  example.  As  the  Surgeon 
General,  what  are  you  doing  to  correct 
these  problems? 

Zimble:  Well,  first  of  all,  there’s  a 
misperception.  The  media  are  doing  their 
job.  But  one  or  two  horror  stories  look 
like  many  — the  same  cases  are  reiterated 
over  and  over  again.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  treating  more  than  14  million  outpa- 
tients, a quarter  of  a million  in-patients, 
and  making  30,000  deliveries  of  babies. 
That’s  the  real  news,  and  facts  that  most 
people  don’t  know  or  understand. 

We  do  an  amazing  amount  of  good 
medicine,  but  unfortunately  that  doesn’t 
sell  newspapers.  I consider  the  Billig  case 
serious,  but  isolated,  and  it’s  behind  us 
now.  We  had  at  that  time  and  we  have 
today,  good  quality  assurance  in  Navy 
medicine.  The  process  to  control  these 
problems  is  there.  We  need  to  be  sure 
that  it’s  appropriately  monitored  at  all 
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times  and  that  we  attend  to  our  quality- 
assurance  process.  It  is  working  and  it  is 
working  successfully.  Navy  medicine  is 
the  envy  of  the  civilian  community. 

All  Hands:  Many  Navy  men  and 
women  view  the  Navy  medical  communi- 
ty as  one  big,  uncaring  bureaucracy.  Is 
that  a real  problem  or  is  this  another 
perception  problem? 

Zimble:  It’s  a problem  of  perception. 
In  many  cases  it  is  the  result  of  over- 
whelming demands  placed  on  caring  but 
frustrated  people  who,  as  their  energies 
are  expended,  become  more  frustrated, 
and  their  abilities  to  reflect  their  true  car- 
ing personalities  are  put  under  a lot  of 
stress.  Yes,  we  have  a bureaucracy.  Yes, 
we  can  work  the  bureaucracy  better  than 
we  have  and  yes,  we  can  emphasize  more 
that  we  care  for  our  patients. 

One  of  the  things  that  I feel  that  we 
haven’t  done  well  in  our  organization  is 
care  for  our  own  Navy  medicine  people. 
We  demand  that  our  people  give  the  very 
best  care  at  all  times  to  their  patients.  If 
we  want  them  to  do  that,  as  well  as  they 
can,  all  the  time,  then  we  are  going  to 
have  to  demonstrate  that  we  care  for 
them  as  much  as  we  expect  them  to  care 
for  others. 

All  Hands:  Why  does  it  seem  that 
sometimes  sailors  can’t  get  medical  care 
until  there’s  an  emergency? 

Zimble:  Access  is  our  biggest  problem. 
People  in  a hurry  call  us  for  an  appoint- 
ment and  get  a busy  signal.  It’s  very 
frustrating  and  it  certainly  seems  uncar- 
ing — that  beep  is  a very  uncaring  beep. 
We  can  improve  that  with  more 
telephone  lines.  Then  we  will  get  rid  of 
the  busy  signal  but  we’ll  still  have  to  tell 
many  people,  “I’m  sorry,  our  appoint- 
ments are  full,  but  we  can  schedule  you 
somewhere  in  the  future.’’  Those  things 
tend  to  broaden  the  level  of  dissatisfac- 
tion because,  once  again,  access  isn’t 
there  — due  to  the  lack  of  resources.  Our 
number  one  priority  has  to  be  quality 
care,  and  we  will  not  compromise  that 
quality  when  we  increase  quantity.  For 
that  reason  we  are  looking  to  contract- 


ing. For  that  reason  we  are  pressing  our 
demands  for  growth  in  end  strength.  But 
these  demands  come  at  a bad  time,  a very 
austere  time  as  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. Still,  we  have  to  make  our  case 
for  the  required  medical  community  end 
strength. 

All  Hands:  What  do  you  think  about 
the  new  dental  plan? 

Zimble:  I think  it’s  terrific.  Dental  care 
is  necessary  for  our  people  because  den- 
tal health  is  important  to  their  overall 
health.  Unfortunately,  we  don’t  have  the 
resources  to  care  for  all  beneficiaries 
eligible  for  space  available  dental  care 
and  therefore  the  new  dental  plan  is  a big 
help.  It  will  be  a shared-cost  plan,  but 
I think  it’s  a step  in  the  right  direction. 
Dentists  who  participate  in  the  plan  are 
screened  and  monitored  by  the  contrac- 
tor, who  has  a major  investment  in  keep- 
ing the  patients  satisfied.  So  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  are  there  to  keep  the 
patient  satisfied.  Further,  it  is  the  con- 
tractor’s plan  to  assess  the  system  by  ask- 
ing our  beneficiaries  for  their  input  re- 
garding the  care  they’ve  received. 

All  Hands:  The  Navy  has  recently 
opened  four  new  NAVCARE  clinics, 
manned  by  civilian  doctors.  How  are 
these  clinics  doing? 

Zimble:  They  got  off  to  a typical  start 
for  a new  program.  They  didn’t  quite 
meet  the  needs  of  our  patients  at  first, 
but  they’re  doing  better  now.  We’re  rene- 
gotiating contracts  to  provide  those 
things  that  were  not  initially  provided, 
so  that  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  our 
patients.  They’ve  seen  well  over  100,000 
people  at  the  new  clinics.  The  initial 
complaint  was  about  long  waits  for 
treatment.  Those  problems  are  being 
corrected. 

We  are  looking  at  the  locations  of  the 
clinics  and  the  cosmetics  of  the  clinics  to 
ensure  that  we  are  providing  an  appro- 
priate atmosphere  for  the  treatment  of 
our  patients. 

Some  of  the  clinic  personnel  specialty 
mixes  have  also  been  changed  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  patient  population. 


If  I were  a hospital  CO,  I would  wel- 
come a NAVCARE  clinic  with  open 
arms,  because  a hospital  can  very  quickly 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  volume  of  what 
I would  call  urgent  minor  care. 

We  need  the  NAVCARE  clinics  to 
handle  the  non-specialized  cases  and  then 
refer  the  more  complicated  cases  back  to 
our  facilities. 

We’re  hoping  to  have  six  more  NAV- 
CARE clinics  by  next  fiscal  year,  a total 
of  26  overall.  Whether  we  will  need  that 
many  has  yet  to  be  determined.  We  may 
want  to  modify  that  number  as  time  goes 
on.  Hopefully,  we’ll  grow  just  as  much 
as  we  need  to  act  as  a referral  base  back 
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to  our  hospitals  and  take  primary  care 
load  off  our  hospitals. 

All  Hands:  In  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
in  other  major  metropolitan  centers  hav- 
ing a large  Navy  population,  there  are 
complaints  about  how  long  it  takes  for 
dependents  to  get  an  appointment.  Is 
there  anything  being  done  to  improve  the 
responsiveness  in  providing  Navy  care  to 
our  dependent  and  retired  community? 

Zimble:  Responsiveness  boils  down, 
again,  to  resources.  We  cannot  increase 
our  responsiveness  to  the  point  of  erod- 
ing the  quality  of  the  care.  Again,  we’ll 
look  at  contracting.  We  can  contract  for 


individual  providers  or  for  certain  sup- 
port services  or  for  services  in  general. 
We’re  looking  at  that  across  the  board 
in  all  of  our  facilities  as  an  interim  fix. 
I still  feel  the  ultimate  solution  is  going 
to  be  “growing”  more  Navy  medical  de- 
partment officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 
We  need  to  grow  by  almost  20  percent. 
We  need  9,000  more  people. 

All  Hands:  You’ve  already  addressed 
some  general  questions  about  manning 
levels  in  the  medical  community.  How  is 
the  manning  level  for  medical  specialities? 

Zimble:  In  certain  specialities,  we  have 
significant  shortfalls.  I am  undertaking 


two  major  efforts  to  overcome  these 
problems.  One  is  a recruiting  effort  to  fill 
our  increased  authorized  billets;  the  other 
is  to  find  fiscal  ways  and  means.  But 
even  more  important  is  the  need  to  re- 
tain the  good  people  that  we  have.  We 
can  retain  them  only  if  we  demonstrate 
we  care  for  them:  give  them  the  support 
they  need  — clerical  support,  technical 
support  and  adequate  spaces. 

We  haven’t  done  a really  terrific  job 
in  persuading  some  of  our  enlisted  folks 
to  go  to  “C”  school  — we  are  not  meet- 
ing our  “C”  school  quotas.  There  are 
some  great  opportunities  for  getting  spe- 
cialized education. 
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All  Hands:  Why  did  the  USNS  Mercy 
go  to  the  Philippines?  Why  not  to  Nor- 
folk or  one  of  the  other  CONUS  areas 
with  high  Navy  concentrations? 

Zimble:  First  it  needed  to  be  tested. 
This  is  a unique  hospital  ship.  We  have 
never  had,  nor  does  there  exist  anywhere 
in  the  world,  a hospital  ship  with  the 
capabilities  of  Mercy  — one  thousand 
beds,  12  operating  rooms  and  an  ability 
to  perform  high-flow/high-volume  casu- 
alty care  in  short  order.  We  needed  to 
put  it  through  its  paces  and  ensure  that 
it  lived  up  to  our  expectations.  The 
Philippines  offered  us  that  opportunity. 
It  gave  our  people  a chance  to  be  exposed 
to  tropical  diseases  and  other  types 
of  diseases  not  readily  extant  in  this 
country. 

The  Mercy  trip  was  not  just  a Navy 
effort.  We  had  personnel  from  three  mil- 
itary services  and  Public  Health  Services, 
both  active  and  reservists,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Sealift  Command.  We  used  the  trip 
as  an  ideal  training  opportunity  for  a 
significant  number  of  people. 

All  Hands:  How  do  you  feel  the  ship 
and  its  staff  performed? 

Zimble:  They  performed  beyond  our 
wildest  expectations!  We  were  able  to 
show  the  best  face  of  the  United  States 
military  establishment  in  an  important 
foreign  country.  We  took  care  of  over 
60,000  patients,  performed  over  2,000 
surgical  procedures  and  visited  numerous 
ports. 

All  Hands:  Are  we  going  to  be  seeing 
dramatic  changes  in  the  way  Navy  health 
care  is  administered  in  the  future? 

Zimble:  The  first  dramatic  change  will 
be  an  increased  effort  to  get  adequate 
personnel  to  fully  staff  our  facilities  so 
we  can  take  full  advantage  of  our  con- 
siderable investment  in  them. 

Beyond  that,  1 think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  CHAMPUS  smarter.  There 
will  be  CHAMPUS  reform.  It’s  got  to 
come.  We  have  to  very  prudently  use  the 
leverage  that  comes  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  patients  our  treatment  facilities 
will  never  be  able  to  handle.  Either  we’ll 


do  that  on  a service-wide  basis  or  we’ll 
see  it  being  done  DoD-wide.  It  will  get 
better.  Just  as  our  civilian  counterparts 
in  corporate  America  are  starting  to 
recognize  the  need  to  be  prudent  in  their 
purchase  of  health  care  — we  have  to 
realize  that  we  have  great  buying  power. 
We  just  have  to  use  it  properly.  CHAM- 
PUS is  22  years  old  and  we’ve  had  no 
major  changes.  We’re  buying  care  the 
same  way  we  did  in  the  ’60s  and  medicine 
has  gone  through  some  significant 
changes  since  then. 

All  Hands:  The  huge  increase  in  the 
number  of  malpractice  suits  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  size  of  the  awards,  has  drasti- 
cally altered  the  whole  private  medical 
system.  Can  the  same  thing  happen  in  the 
Navy  medical  community? 

Zimble:  Yes,  it  can,  and  I think  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  and  not  let  it  hap- 
pen. We  have  not  seen  a burgeoning  of 
suits  in  the  last  few  years.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  we  have  seen  fewer  suits  since 
1984  — there  has  been  a decline  in  the 
numbers.  The  awards  in  many  cases  have 
gone  up  however,  and  that’s  discon- 
certing. 

I don’t  think  we  will  find  medical 
quality  assurance  in  a courtroom.  We 
need  to  avoid  having  to  practice  defen- 
sive medicine.  We  need  to  employ  our 
full  energies  toward  the  best  interests  of 
our  patients  and  their  care  and  not  have 
those  efforts  diluted  because  we  are  con- 


cerned about  lawsuits.  The  threat  of  a 
lawsuit  does  not  make  a doctor  practice 
caring  any  better. 

All  Hands:  How  big  is  the  problem  of 
AIDS  in  the  Navy? 

Zimble:  The  problem  of  AIDS  in  the 
Navy  is  similar  to  the  problem  of  AIDS 
in  the  civilian  sector.  But  I think  we  will 
see  the  problem  lessen  because  we  are 
screening  accessions  in  the  Navy.  It’s  a 
terrible  disease  that  right  now  is  limited 
in  terms  of  the  population.  Roughly,  we 
are  finding  positivity  in  about  two  per 
thousand.  Navywide. 

All  Hands:  What  would  you  say  to 
sailors  around  the  world  about  AIDS? 

Zimble:  I would  say  that  they  should 
listen  carefully  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  when  he  suggests  safe 
sex  — AIDS  is,  in  part,  a sexually-trans- 
mitted disease.  It  is  also  transmitted  in 
another  high-risk  group,  the  IV  drug 
user.  If  we  can  prevail  upon  our  sailors 
and  Marines  to  live  up  to  the  tenets  of 
our  service  regulations,  then  the  risk  will 
be  minimal. 

All  Hands:  What  advice  do  you  have 
for  prospective  retirees  and  their  families 
regarding  Navy  medical  care? 

Zimble:  By  statute  they  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  priority  listing  for  space  avail- 
able at  a medical  treatment  facility.  They 
have  never  been  a low  priority  in  overall 
care.  In  fact,  they  are  entitled  by  statute 
to  medical  care.  If  they  can’t  get  in  a 
direct  care  system,  we  need  to  look  at  the 
alternative  source,  which  is  CHAMPUS. 
Since  CHAMPUS  is  a cost-sharing 
mechanism,  my  advice  to  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  CHAMPUS  is  to  have  ade- 
quate supplemental  insurance  to  mini- 
mize the  cost-sharing. 

I’ve  got  to  tell  you  that  I want  to  take 
care  of  as  many  retirees  and  their  depen- 
dents as  possible.  I want  to  do  it  not  only 
because  1 think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
not  only  because  1 think  we  have  a moral 
and  implicit  obligation  to  care  for  these 
people  — 1 want  to  do  it  for  other  im- 
portant reasons.  Our  physicians,  nurses. 
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dentists,  corpsmen,  dental  techs,  allied 
health  sciences  — all  of  those  folks  need 
to  be  proficient  and  skilled  in  what  they 
do.  They  need  to  maintain  those  skills. 
They  need  to  maintain  state-of-the  art 
proficiency  in  both  their  mental  and 
manual  skills.  We  achieve  that  by  treat- 
ing patients.  That’s  how  we  stay  pre- 
pared, should  we  need  to  go  to  war.  The 
better  able  we  are  to  take  care  of  our 
patients  in  peacetime,  the  more  able  we 
are  to  demonstrate  our  preparedness, 
which,  in  turn,  makes  it  less  likely  we  will 
ever  have  to  go  to  war.  We  in  the  medical 
community  can  be  a significant  deterrent. 

Not  only  do  we  need  the  full,  broad 
case-mix  of  people  who  we  care  for  to 
keep  our  skills  honed,  we  need  them  to 
maintain  the  most  important  recruiting 
and  retention  motivation  that  we  have  in 
military  medicine,  and  that  is  our  grad- 
uate medical  education  program. 

For  all  these  reasons  — to  maintain 
our  skills,  to  maintain  our  military  pre- 
paredness, to  maintain  our  educational 
programs  so  that  those  skills  are  available 
in  10,  20,  50  or  100  years  — we  need  the 
patients  and  we  need  them  across  the  full 
spectrum.  From  infants  to  retirees,  every- 
one benefits. 

This  is  our  goal,  providing  we  get  the 
resources.  We  need  to  convince  those 
who  hold  the  purse  strings  that  this  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

All  Hands:  Where  do  you  want  Navy 
medicine  to  go  in  the  next  five  or  ten 
years? 

Zimble:  1 want  it  to  flourish  and  over- 
come its  current  anemia.  1 want  it  to  re- 
turn to  a full,  red-blooded,  healthy,  car- 
ing organization  that  can  meet  the  needs 
of  all  of  our  patient  populations  and  be 
prepared  to  support  our  forces  in  time 
of  combat. 

All  Hands:  I understand  that  you’re 
not  only  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy,  but  also  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Zimble:  You  bet.  Navy  medicine 
serves  two  military  services.  While  our 
total  population  ratio  is  about  3-to-l 
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Navy  over  Marines,  the  majority  of  our 
patients  will  come  from  the  Marine 
Corps  if  we  go  to  war,  so  we  have  an 
obligation  to  both  services. 

All  Hands:  If  you  could  spend  five 
minutes  talking  to  every  patient  in  the 
Navy  medicine  system,  what  would  you 
tell  them?  And  as  a follow-up,  if  you 
could  spend  five  minutes  talking  to  every 
Navy  doctor,  what  would  you  tell  them? 

Zimble:  I’d  tell  them  both  about  the 
same  thing.  I’d  go  right  back  to  the  fami- 
ly issue.  I would  make  sure  that  they  rec- 


ognize that  we’re  talking  about  family 
and  we’re  talking  about  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  we  have  Navy  medicine  — 
to  serve  a war-time  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  We  design  for  war,  modify  for 
peace.  Our  objective  is  the  same  as 
everybody  else  who  wears  the  uniform: 
to  be  sure  that  we  prevail  if  we  ever  have 
to  take  on  some  other  military  force. 

I want  excellence  to  be  our  descriptor. 
Charlie  Golf  One  — “We  are  standing 
by  to  assist’’  — is  our  byword.  □ 

— Photos  by  Russ  Egnor 
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Flight  surgeons  decide  who  soars  — and  who  sits. 


Story  and  photos  by  CpI.  Jeri  Van  Duzen 


Traditionally,  aviators  have  viewed 
flight  surgeons  with  a wary  eye.  After  all, 
these  guys  in  the  white  coats  can  get  you 
grounded. 

Navy  Lt.  Rick  Senter,  one  of  the 
Navy’s  newest  flight  surgeons,  aims  to 
change  that  traditional  view.  Assigned  to 
Marine  Medium  Helicopter  Squadron 
166,  MCAS  Tustin,  Calif.,  Senter  be- 
lieves that  the  more  a physician  tries  to 
understand  a flyer’s  psyche,  the  more 
likely  that  flyer  will  come  to  the  doctor 
with  problems. 

Overcoming  this  built-in  aversion  that 
fliers  seem  to  have  toward  doctors  is  not 
easy,  according  to  Marine  1st  Lt.  Tom 
Stewart,  a helicopter  pilot  stationed  at 
MCAS  El  Toro. 

“It  can  become  an  ‘us  vs.  them’  situa- 
tion,’’ Stewart  said.  “And  it’s  frighten- 
ing to  us  pilots  because  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  our  eyesight,  heart  rate  or  blood 
pressure.’’ 

This  aversion  often  begins  at  flight 
school,  where  pilots  undergo  a week-long 
battery  of  tests  at  the  Naval  Aerospace 
Medical  Institute.  Those  arduous  tests 
are  known  as  the  “NAMI  whammy,’’ 
and  they  weed  out  candidates  not  physi- 
cally qualified  as  pilots. 

“NAMI  whammy  is  a joke,  but  it’s  a 
morbid  joke  to  those  who  don’t  make 
it,’’  Stewart  said. 


Lt.  Rick  Senter  tries  to  overcome  the 
“us  vs.  them”  attitude  of  many  pilots 
toward  flight  surgeons. 
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Senter  says  he  understands  and  makes 
an  extra  effort  to  be  sensitive  to  flyers’ 
perceptions  of  a flight  surgeon’s  role. 

“Flight  surgeons  are  often  seen  as 
NAMI’s  tentacles,  looking  to  grab  those 
who’ve  slipped  through,”  he  said.  “It 
takes  a while  for  fliers  to  realize  we’re 
not  ‘NAMI  Nazis.’  To  get  over  that 
stigma,  it’s  important  for  doctors  to 
spend  time  in  the  squadron  and  get  to 
know  the  aviators  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally.” 

“Flight  surgeon”  is  more  than  just  a 
title.  Senter  and  his  counterparts  have 
completed  two  months  of  flight  training 
at  NAS  Whiting  Field.  The  doctors  usu- 
ally have  their  choice  between  rotary-  and 
fixed-wing  aircraft.  Although  Senter  se- 
lected fixed-wing,  when  he  arrived  at  El 
Toro  he  was  assigned  to  HMM  166  and 
has  no  regrets.  “Working  in  the  rotary- 
wing community  offers  me  a broader 
experience,”  said  Senter,  dubbed  “Top 
Doc”  by  the  squadron.  “I  really  respect 
these  guys  a lot  and  feel  very  lucky  to  be 
the  squadron  flight  surgeon.” 

“Above  all,”  Senter  added,  “ we  have 
to  realize  that  lives  are  at  stake.  If  we’re 
too  quick  with  the  ‘down  chits,’  we’ll 
destroy  the  fliers’  trust.  And  when  they 
stop  coming  to  us,  things  start  to  deteri- 
orate in  terms  of  safety.” 

The  aviation  environment  is  especial- 
ly taxing  for  physicians  and  pilots  alike. 
“It’s  an  intense  environment  where  top 
physical  conditioning  is  required  to  fly 
safely,”  Senter  said. 

“Our  basic  philosophy  is  to  provide 
preventive  medicine  — to  anticipate 
problems  and  keep  those  problems  from 
becoming  ‘safety  of  flight’  issues.” 
Special  deployments  are  times  when 
the  physicians  have  to  be  expecially  alert. 
“The  operations  tempo  is  much  higher 
on  deployments,”  Senter  said.  “People 
work  long  hours,  eat  irregular  meals, 
sleep  in  tents  with  the  wind  and  dust 
blowing  through  or  on  rocking  ships 
where  their  rooms  are  right  under  the 
flight  deck.  Those  are  all  stresses  that 
could  become  safety  factors.” 

One  way  Senter  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  stress  among  fliers  in  his  com- 
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mand  is  through  a newsletter  he  writes 
called  “Phrog  Phacts.”  In  it,  he  deals 
with  such  topics  as  nutrition,  stress,  low- 
level  flying  hazards  and  alcohol  abuse. 
“Phrog”  is  the  nickname  for  the  CH-46E 
Sea  Knight  helicopter  flown  by  the 
squadron. 

“Most  pilots  are  active  in  their  own 
physical  fitness  programs,  so  Phrog 
Phacts  supplements  their  other  sources 
of  information,”  Senter  said. 

Whether  flying,  training,  counseling  or 
publishing  newsletters,  Senter  epitomizes 
dedicated  flight  surgeons  everywhere. 


Flight  surgeons  seek  to  keep  health 
problems  from  becoming  safety 
problems. 

“The  longer  I am  a flight  surgeon,”  he 
added,  “the  more  insight  I can  develop 
about  what  it’s  like  for  a pilot  in  the 
cockpit.  Right  now,  I am  right  where  I 
want  to  be.”  □ 


Van  Duzen  works  at  the  Joint  Public  Affairs 
Office  at  MCAS,  Tustin. 
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Living  with  fear 


Editor's  note.  This  is  a true  story  about  a 
Navy  petty  officer  who  has  AIDS.  His  name  has 
been  changed  to  protect  his  identity.  Who  he  is 
or  how  he  got  the  AIDS  virus  is  not  important 
to  this  story.  What  is  important  is  what  he  has 
to  say  about  AIDS  to  the  rest  of  the  Navy. 

For  14  years,  John,  a 34-year-old  U.S.  Navy 
petty  officer,  battled  one  life-threatening  disease: 
alcoholism.  Now  a recovering  alcoholic,  he  finds 
he  is  once  again  fighting  for  his  life,  but  this 
time  the  odds  are  really  against  him.  John  has 
been  diagnosed  as  having  AIDS-Related 
Complex. 

The  AIDS  virus  can  be  likened  to  a pyramid. 
The  victims  at  the  top  have  developed  full-blown 
AIDS.  People  with  ARC  fill  in  the  middle  of 
the  pyramid.  There  are  100,000  to  200,000  peo- 
ple in  the  nation  in  this  middle  category.  At  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  are  people  who  do  not  have 
the  disease,  but  who  have  been  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus.  There  are  between  one  and  two 
million  of  these  cases  in  the  country. 

According  to  The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
in  Atlanta,  of  the  million  and  a half  people  in- 
fected with  the  virus,  20  to  30  percent  will 
develop  full-blown  AIDS  within  the  next  five 
years.  Another  30  percent  will  develop  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  AIDS.  In  other  words,  about 
half  of  the  people  exposed  to  the  virus  will 
develop  AIDS  or  some  of  its  symptoms. 

“I  wasn’t  really  shocked  when  I found  out  I 
had  tested  positive,”  John  says.  He  admits  he 
hasn’t  lived  ‘‘the  life  of  a saint.”  He  says,  ‘‘I 
gambled  and  lost,  but  it  still  came  as  a slap  in 
the  face.  I always  assumed  my  health  was  fine.” 
Now  on  top  of  his  problems  with  alcohol,  John 


must  deal  with  the  prospect  of  AIDS. 

By  going  public  with  his  problems,  John 
hopes  to  get  his  story  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
Navy  so  that  others  might  learn  from  his 
mistakes.  ‘‘People  don’t  get  into  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  drinking  too  many  iced  teas,  and 
people  don’t  get  into  my  situation  by  practicing 
safe  sex.” 

John  admits  though,  that  telling  his  story  to 
All  Hands  is  also  something  he’s  doing  for 
himself.  ‘‘I  needed  to  get  some  of  this  out,  for 
my  own  well-being  and  peace  of  mind.” 

John  is  not  alone.  To  date,  82  active  duty 
sailors  and  marines  have  been  treated  for  AIDS. 
Another  105  sailors  and  marines  have  been  iden- 


“The  Navy’s  been  good  to  me. 
That  saying  that  ‘the  Navy 
takes  care  of  its  own’  is  true.  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
doctors  and  corpsmen  who 
take  care  of  me.’’ 


tified  as  having  ARC  and  an  additional  1,509 
sailors  and  marines  have  tested  positive  to  the 
HIV  virus. 

With  John’s  help,  perhaps  each  of  us  can  gain 
a better  understanding  of  the  disease  and  what 
can  happen  if  you  gamble  with  your  life  — and 
lose. 

Each  time  he  goes  to  the  medical  facility  to 
determine  his  fitness  for  duty,  it’s  like  walking 
on  a razor’s  edge.  Two  weeks  of  anxiously 
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awaiting  test  results  — results,  which  like  a 
judge  passing  a sentence,  say  “life”  or  “death.” 

“I  think  they  were  kind  of  surprised  at  the 
results  of  my  latest  tests,”  John  says.  His  doc- 
tors had  been  expecting  the  worst,  but  he  was 
given  a reprieve  as  his  T-cell  count  climbed  back 
up.  “It’s  like  playing  Russian  Roulette,”  John 
says.  His  biopsy  came  back  negative  for 
Kaposi’s  sarcoma,  a form  of  cancer.  This  time 
the  gun  didn’t  go  off,  but  next  time,  who 
knows,  the  chamber  may  not  be  empty.  One  of 
the  many  “opportunistic”  diseases  common  to 
AIDS  victims  could  develop.  “I’m  glad  I seem 
to  be  holding  my  own  right  now,”  John  says. 

“The  Navy’s  been  good  to  me.  That  saying 
that  ‘the  Navy  takes  care  of  its  own’  is  true.  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  doctors  and 
corpsmen  who  take  care  of  me.”  And  it’s  not 
just  the  medical  people,  it’s  also  his  command. 

Although  his  co-workers  have  been  suppor- 
tive, he  says  that  there’s  sometimes  a problem 
dealing  with  his  situation  on  the  job.  According 
to  John,  he’s  been  up-front  with  the  people  at 
his  command,  choosing  to  tell  them  a long  time 
ago  about  his  problem. 

“I  would  come  in  on  some  days  and  be  the 
king  of  the  high  seas.  But  then  I would  go 
through  a major  mood  swing  and  get  very 
despondent.”  He  feels  the  people  he  works  with 
don’t  need  to  be  subjected  to  his  anxieties  and 
despondency.  “I’ve  just  got  to  take  one  day  at  a 
time.” 

John  joined  the  Navy  seven  years  ago  in  an 
effort  to  get  his  life  in  order  and  make  some- 
thing of  himself.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
reached  a dead  end,  changing  from  one  job  to 
another  every  six  months.  “Until  I joined  the 
Navy,  I had  never  completed  anything  that  Td 
started.  The  Navy  was  the  first  time  I had  ever 
stuck  with  anything.” 

Now  his  life  is  in  limbo  again.  Forced  to  play 


“You  never  know  how  much 
time  you  have  left.  It’s  like  an 
hourglass  but  you  can’t  see 
when  you’re  going  to  run  out 
of  sand.  This  disease  comes 
on  so  fast,  one  day  you’re 
fine,  then  two  or  three  days 
later  you’re  as  good  as  dead.  ’’ 


a waiting  game,  he  lives  with  uncertainty.  He 
may  or  may  not  develop  AIDS.  If  he  does 
develop  AIDS  it  could  be  in  months  or  it  could 
take  years. 

Both  AIDS  and  ARC  victims  have  to  learn  to 
contend  with  the  debilitating  and  frustrating  un- 
predictability of  the  disease. 

“You  never  know  how  much  time  you  have 
left.  It’s  like  an  hourglass  but  you  can’t  see 
when  you’re  going  to  run  out  of  sand.  This 
disease  comes  on  so  fast,  one  day  you’re  fine, 
then  two  or  three  days  later  you’re  as  good  as 
dead.”  In  John’s  case  he  wanted  to  go  back  to 
sea,  now  that’s  impossible.  With  his  service 
record  flagged  almost  a year  ago  as  a medical 
hold,  John  feels  he  doesn’t  have  a future  in  the 
Navy.  “The  Navy’s  been  a good  part  of  my 
life,”  but,  unable  to  go  to  sea,  he  thinks  his 
chances  for  advancement  are  slim. 

Because  John  has  tested  positive,  he  is 
restricted  to  within  a 300-mile  radius  of  one  of 
19  Navy  medical  facilities  that  are  set  up  to 
handle  patients  with  AIDS-related  problems. 

He’s  decided  it’s  time  to  get  out  of  the  Navy 
and  move  on  to  something  else.  However,  like 
the  frustrating  unpredictability  of  the  virus  itself, 
the  question  of  who  will  pay  the  medical  bills  if 
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he  gets  out  is  also  uncertain  in  his  mind. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  his  biggest  concerns  is  his 
family’s  reaction.  He  does  not  want  to  become  a 
burden  on  them.  In  the  final  stages  of  the 
disease,  AIDS  puts  people  through  the  tortures 
of  hell.  John  doesn’t  want  his  family  to  have  to 
watch  him  dwindle  away  to  nothing. 

“My  mother  is  going  through  major  denial. 
She  doesn’t  want  any  of  the  neighbors  to  know. 
It’s  one  of  those  things  you  just  don’t  talk 
about.”  John’s  mother  doesn’t  want  to  believe 
that  her  son  has  ARC.  “If  she  does  admit  there 
is  something  wrong  with  me,  she  still  says  it’s 
cancer.  That’s  her  way  of  coping,”  John  says. 

His  family  members  are  not  the  only  people 
who  have  problems  dealing  with  John’s  illness. 
It’s  not  every  day  someone  who  has  the  AIDS 
virus  comes  forward  and  is  willing  to  talk  about 
his  condition  — particularly  when  the  very  word 
brings  fear. 

Loneliness  is  one  of  the  highest  prices  John 


“You  get  AIDS  and  you’ve  got 
it  for  life.  Take  care  of  your 
own  health  as  best  you  can. 
Don’t  do  drugs.  Practice  safe 


has  had  to  pay.  Daily  there  are  stories  in  the 
newspapers  about  men,  women  and  children 
who  have  become  society’s  outcasts  because  they 
carry  the  virus.  He  says  he  wants  other  sailors 
to  listen  to  his  story.  He’s  learned  lessons  the 
hard  way  that  perhaps  others  won’t  have  to 
learn. 

“You  get  AIDS  and  you’ve  got  it  for  life. 
Take  care  of  your  own  health  as  best  you  can. 
Don’t  do  drugs.  Practice  safe  sex,”  he  advises. 
“Don’t  wait  till  the  horse  has  run  away  to  close 


the  barn  door.  It  will  be  too  late  — you’ll  lose 
if  you  gamble.  You’re  playing  with  a time  bomb 
if  you  don’t  have  safe  sex. 

“AIDS  is  like  a sleeping  dog.  Maybe  you’ll 
find  symptomatic  results  within  six  weeks  after  a 
night  on  the  town,  but  I doubt  it.  It’s  not  like 
coming  down  with  gonorrhea  where  they  can 
give  you  a shot  and  it’s  gone.  / wish  it  was  that 
simple.'' 

John  is  not  just  talking  to  homosexuals  but 


“Every  time  I read  about 
another  person  dying  from 
AIDS  I get  more  and  more 
despondent.  ’’ 


also  to  bisexuals  and  heterosexuals.  “You  don’t 
know  who’s  messed  around  with  whom  and 
who’s  done  what  to  whom. 

“It’s  real  sad  to  see  babies  born  with  this 
disease,”  John  says.  “Babies  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  and  didn’t  have  the  power  to 
choose.  Or  the  wife  or  the  husband,  who  gets 
AIDS  from  their  spouse.  I think  that  problem  is 
going  to  be  magnified  in  the  near  future.” 

Even  though  the  statistics  still  focus  on  a 
select  group  of  people,  drug  users  and  homosex- 
uals, John  doesn’t  think  AIDS  is  going  to  be 
limited  to  that  group  forever. 

There  aren’t  any  simple  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem. John  has  had  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
the  disease  and  what  it’s  done  to  him  and  the 
rest  of  society. 

“It’s  got  a lot  of  people  scared,  including  me. 
Justifiably  scared.”  But  for  John,  out  of  that 
fear  comes  one  clear  lesson:  “If  you  don’t  care 
enough  about  your  own  life,  at  least  care 
enough  about  someone  else’s  life  to  take  the 
proper  precautions. 
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“I’ve  gone  to  total  sexual  abstinence  since 
finding  out  that  I was  HIV  positive,”  says  John, 
who  still  has  alcohol  problems.  “For  me, 
alcohol  can  easily  become  an  escape  method.  It 
doesn’t  take  the  place  of  anything,  but  it  helps 
you  forget,  until  the  next  morning,  then  the 
problems  are  there  again.  That’s  a copout  — to 
keep  drinking,  knowing  that  your  condition  gets 
worse  with  the  presence  of  drugs  or  alcohol.” 

He  has  strayed  from  a support  group  for 
alcoholics  who  have  AIDS,  ARC  or  HIV 
positivity.  In  the  short  time  he  was  associated 
with  the  group,  he  saw  two  people  die.  The 
mortality  of  friends  is  something  that  is  hard  for 
John  to  face.  “Every  time  I read  about  another 
person  dying  from  AIDS  I get  more  and  more 
despondent,”  he  says. 

“One  guy  told  a close  friend  right  before  he 
died  something  that  has  really  stuck  with  me,” 
John  says.  “Although  in  intense  pain,  he  de- 
clined mass  doses  of  morphine.  He  said,  T 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  pray  and  I have  to  pray 
because  I’ve  got  to  make  sure  I’m  ready  to  go 
home.’  ” 

John  talks  a lot  about  his  own  mortality  and 


“I  guess  it  goes  back  to  the 
old  condemnation  of  myself. 
Sometimes  I want  to  believe 
that  this  is  God’s  final  wrath.  ” 


his  relationship  with  God.  “I’m  still  mad  at 
God,”  he  says.  But  he  knows  he’s  going  to  have 
to  make  peace  with  God,  for  his  own  sake. 
“Everybody  that  has  had  AIDS  and  achieved 
any  amount  of  serenity  during  the  time  they  had 
left  on  earth  made  peace  with  God,  or  that 
higher  power.” 

John  believes  we’re  all  searching  for  that 


serenity  — that  making  peace  with  God  before 
our  time  on  earth  is  up.  He  grew  up  as  a 
catholic,  but  for  the  last  12  years  he  has  not 
been  actively  practicing  his  religion. 

“I  guess  it  goes  back  to  the  old  condemnation 
of  myself.  Sometimes  I want  to  believe  that  this 
is  God’s  final  wrath.”  Other  times  he  admits 
he’s  angry  at  himself.  “I  really  wonder  if  we  do 
have  the  power  to  choose  our  own  destiny  or 
what  we  become.” 


“It’s  the  waiting  that’s  the 
hardest.’’ 


His  mother  sometimes  calls  him  “Mr. 

Macho”  because,  as  he  says,  “I  try  to  deny 
anything  is  wrong  with  me.  Be  tough.  Put  up 
defense  mechanisms.  Hopefully,  I’ll  learn  to  let 
them  down.” 

For  John,  the  future  is  unknown  and  filled 
with  unanswered  questions  — terrifying  ques- 
tions. The  only  certainty  is  today.  Tomorrow  is 
not  something  he  can  count  on.  “I  want  to  stay 
as  productive  as  possible.  I’m  still  getting  my 
paycheck.”  In  the  meantime,  all  he  can  do  is 
continue  to  go  to  work  and  to  his  meetings: 
once-a-week  trips  to  the  hospital  where  he  meets 
one-on-one  with  a Navy  psychologist;  weekly 
meetings  with  his  alcohol  after-care  group;  and 
most  crucial  of  all,  his  physical  evaluations, 
where  he  learns  about  the  progress  of  his  body’s 
battle  against  AIDS.  John  knows  it  is  a 
desperate  battle. 

“It’s  the  waiting  that’s  the  hardest.”  □ 

— Story  by  JOCS  Jeannie  Campbell. 

As  of  September  1,  1987,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  revised  their 
definition  of  AIDS.  Under  the  new  definition,  individuals  having  been 
formerly  classified  as  having  AIDS  Related  Complex  are  now  classified 
as  having  AIDS.  This  broadening  of  the  AIDS  definition  was  brought 
about  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a more  accurate  accounting  of  the 
scope  and  impact  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  in  the  United  States.  — Ed. 
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Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome, or  AIDS,  is  a deadly,  infectious 
disease  for  which  there  is  currently  no 
known  cure  or  preventive  vaccine.  This 
disease  crosses  all  race,  age  and  sex  bar- 
riers. No  one  is  immune.  The  five-year 
mortality  rate  is  50  percent  and  once  a 
person  is  infected,  he  or  she  remains 
infected.  According  to  the  U.S.  Surgeon 
General’s  office,  an  estimated  1.5  million 
people  in  the  United  States  have  been 
exposed  to  AIDS  and  that  number  is 
expected  to  grow.  Of  those  diagnosed  as 
having  been  exposed  to  the  virus,  more 
than  40,000  in  the  U.S.  alone  are  known 
to  have  AIDS  and  of  these,  about  half 
have  died.  That  number,  too,  is  expected 
to  grow. 

The  disease  is  brought  about  by  a virus 
— human  immunodeficiency  virus 
(HIV).  This  virus  attacks  the  body’s 
immune  system  and  damages  its  ability 
to  fight  other  diseases.  As  a result,  a per- 
son becomes  vulnerable  to  infection  by 
other  viruses,  bacteria,  parasites,  and 
malignancies  that  could  lead  to  life- 
threatening  illnesses  such  as  cancer, 
pneumonia,  or  meningitis.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  the  virus  may  also  directly 
attack  the  nervous  system  and  cause 
brain  damage. 

HIV  can  be  passed  from  one  person 
to  another  either  during  sexual  contact 
(heterosexual  or  homosexual)  or  by  shar- 
ing intravenous  drug  needles  or  syringes. 
There  is  no  danger  of  contacting  the  virus 
through  normal,  casual,  social  contact. 

In  sexual  contact,  a person  may  get  the 
virus  through  contact  with  an  infected 
person’s  blood,  semen  and  possibly  vagi- 
nal secretions.  The  virus  enters  the  blood- 


stream through  the  rectum,  vagina  or 
penis.  Small  tears  in  the  surface  lining  of 
the  vagina  or  rectum,  that  cannot  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  or  felt,  may  occur  dur- 
ing intercourse.  These  tears  give  the  virus 
an  opening  to  enter  the  bloodstream.  The 
virus  may  enter  the  bloodstream  via  the 
rectum  without  obvious  tearing  of  rectal 
tissue;  this  is  considered  the  main  reason 
male  homosexuals  have  been  at  higher 
risk  than  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. About  70  percent  of  AIDS  victims 
in  the  U.S.  are  male  homosexuals  (or 
bisexuals).  This  percentage  will  probably 
decline  as  heterosexual  transmissions 
increase. 

The  risk  of  infection  increases  not  only 
according  to  the  type  of  sexual  activity 
but  also  with  the  number  of  different 
sexual  partners. 

For  drug  users  who  share  syringes,  the 
virus  is  transmitted  by  contaminated 
blood  left  on  the  needles.  This  contami- 
nated blood  is  injected  into  the  new  vic- 
tim with  the  reuse  of  the  dirty  syringe. 

The  most  certain  way  to  avoid  getting 
the  AIDS  virus  and  to  control  the  spread 
of  the  disease  is  for  individuals  to  avoid 
promiscuous  sexual  practices,  to  main- 
tain mutually  faithful  monogamous  sex- 
ual relationships  and  to  avoid  injecting 
illicit  drugs.  Other  than  these  precau- 
tions, the  next  best  protection  comes 
from  the  use  of  condoms  during  inter- 
course. Condoms  have  failed  in  some 
cases,  however,  possibly  due  to  varied 
sexual  practices. 

It  should  akso  be  mentioned  that  blood 
transfusions  prior  to  1985,  before  medi- 
cal professionals  knew  how  to  screen 
blood  for  AIDS,  may  have  been  the 


cause  of  infection  in  certain  individuals. 
Routine  testing  has  now  made  blood 
much  safer. 

For  many  people  who  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  developing  the  disease,  there  are 
no  apparent  symptoms  of  infection.  In 
other  cases,  there  may  be  symptoms  that 
a person  has  AIDS.  These  may  include 
a persistent  cough  and  fever  in  conjunc- 
tion with  shortness  of  breath  or  pneu- 
monia. Multiple  purplish  blotches  and 
bumps  on  the  skin  may  also  be  signs.  If 
the  disease  has  attacked  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  may  take  years  before  the  symp- 
toms develop.  These  may  appear  as  sub- 
tle memory  loss,  partial  paralysis,  loss  of 
coordination,  or  more  severe  mental  dis- 
orders. Such  symptoms  may  occur  alone 
or  with  those  previously  mentioned.  Only 
a physician  can  make  a correct  diagnosis. 

There  is  also  a condition  caused  by  the 
AIDS  virus,  referred  to  as  AIDS-Related 
Complex,  or  ARC,  in  which  the  patient 
tests  positive  for  AIDS  exposure  and  has 
a specific  set  of  symptoms  that  are  often 
less  severe  than  those  associated  with 
actual  AIDS.  The  symptoms  of  ARC  in- 
clude loss  of  weight  and  appetite,  fever, 
night  sweats,  skin  rashes,  diarrhea,  gen- 
eral tiredness,  swollen  lymph  nodes  or 
lack  of  resistance  to  infection.  These  may 
also  be  symptoms  of  numerous  other 
diseases  and,  again,  only  a physician  can 
make  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  current- 
ly testing  all  military  personnel  to  detect 
the  presence  of  antibodies  to  the  AIDS 
virus.  The  presence  of  HIV  antibodies 
indicates  exposure  to  the  AIDS  virus;  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  person  has, 
or  will  get,  ARC  or  AIDS. 
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This  testing  is  necessary  since  the 
armed  services  act  as  their  own  blood 
bank  during  a national  emergency.  New 
recruits  are  also  being  screened  not  only 
to  safeguard  their  own  health  but  to  pro- 
tect those  already  serving. 

If  an  active  duty  man  or  woman  is 
diagnosed  as  having  been  exposed  to  the 
AIDS  virus  or  as  having  ARC,  it  is  the 
Navy’s  policy  to  treat  that  person  as 
having  a medical  condition;  the  diagnosis 
is  not  grounds  for  disciplinary  action.  An 
individual  on  active  duty  testing  positive 
for  HIV  is  referred  to  one  of  four  centers 
for  treatment  and  observation.  These 
centers  are  the  Naval  Hospitals  at  Beth- 
esda,  Portsmouth,  Oakland  and  San 
Diego. 

While  at  one  of  these  hospitals,  the 
patient  is  given  a medical  evaluation  over 
a two- week  period.  The  patient  is  then 
placed  into  a certain  medical  class,  de- 
pending on  their  laboratory  and  clinical 
status  including  an  analysis  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease.  Classes  1 and  2 with 
antibody  positivity  represent  infection 
only,  not  disease,  and  those  personnel  (if 
found  fit  for  duty)  are  retained  on  active 
duty.  Classes  3,  4 and  5 are  different 
levels  of  ARC,  while  Class  6 is  AIDS. 
Generally,  classes  3 through  6 are  placed 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list. 
Personnel  on  the  TDRL  are  eligible  for 
continued  Navy  medical  care. 

Patients  not  sick  enough  to  remain 
bed-ridden  in  the  hospital  are  placed  in 
a medical  holding  company.  While  in 
that  company,  these  patients  will  be  given 
work  assignments  appropriate  to  their 
physical  condition  and  rank. 

The  discharge  of  AIDS  patients  from 


the  Navy  is  determined  after  each  patient 
is  evaluated  by  a medical  board.  The 
board  determines  whether  or  not  a pa- 
tient is  physically  qualified  to  remain  on 
active  duty.  Patients  diagnosed  as  hav- 
ing AIDS  are  considered  to  be  too  seri- 
ously ill  to  remain  on  active  duty  and  are 
placed  on  the  TDRL.  Each  AIDS  case 
is  then  referred  to  the  physical  evaluation 
board.  The  PEB  determines  if  the  patient 
should  be  transferred  to  the  permanent 
disability  list  and  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation the  patient  should  receive. 

A diagnosis  of  AIDS  does  not  mean 
that  a person  is  homosexual.  But  doctors 
must  ask  each  patient  questions  about 
sexual  preference,  since  male  homosex- 
uals are  in  a high-risk  category  for  con- 
tracting the  virus.  The  official  Navy 
policy  is  that  members  are  considered 
homosexual  only  if  they  admit  to 
homosexual  activity. 

If  a person  admits  to  being  homosex- 
ual, this  is  kept  in  confidence  between 
patient  and  doctor  only  if  this  admission 
is  derived  on  the  basis  of  a medical  eval- 
uation following  an  AIDS  diagnosis. 

For  those  people  diagnosed  as  having 
AIDS,  there  may  be  a difference  in  the 
type  and  condition  of  separation  from 
the  service  they  receive.  Patients  who 
have  not  admitted,  before  any  clinical 
evaluation,  to  homosexual  activity,  will 
most  likely  receive  a medical  retirement. 
Medical  retirements  do  not  have  any  con- 
ditions attached;  there  is  no  “honorable” 
or  “other  than  honorable”  designation. 

However,  if  the  person  is  discovered 
to  be  a homosexual  prior  to  any  screen- 
ing or  clinical  evaluation,  and  is  later 
found  to  have  AIDS,  that  person  may  be 


administratively  discharged,  with  the 
discharge  type  being  determined  by  an 
evaluation  of  the  individual’s  service 
record. 

Thus,  the  Navy’s  policy  is  quite  clear: 
AIDS  is  a medical  problem  and  will  not 
be  used  as  a way  to  target  personnel  for 
disciplinary  action. 

The  goal  of  the  Navy’s  AIDS  policy 
is  to  make  the  patient  as  comfortable  as 
possible  while  he  or  she  is  in  the  Navy. 
But,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  illness, 
personnel  with  AIDS  are  being  dis- 
charged as  not  fit  for  duty. 

People  throughout  the  Navy,  and 
throughout  society  in  general,  are  being 
more  and  more  widely  affected,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, C.  Everett  Koop,  “AIDS  no  longer 
is  the  concern  of  any  one  segment  of 
society;  it  is  the  concern  of  us  all.”  □ 

— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 


This  information  compiled  from  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service’s  “Surgeon  Gen- 
eral’s Report  on  AIDS’’  and  the  Naval 
Medical  Command’s  “Navy  Medicine  Fact 
File.  ’’  For  more  information,  contact  the 
USPHS  Public  Affairs  Office  at:  USPHS 
PAO,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Building,  Room 
725-H,  200  Independence  Avenue  S.IV., 
Washington,  D.C.  20201,  phone  1 -800-342- 
AIDS;  or  Commander,  Naval  Medical  Com- 
mand, Public  Affairs  Office,  2300  “E”  St. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20372-5120,  phone 
(202)  653-1315,  Autovon  294-1315. 
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Mercy  s crew  makes  thousands  of  new 
friends  during  shakedown  cruise. 

Angels  of  Mercy 

Story  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  Deborah  Burnette 
Photos  by  PHC  Chet  King 


The  Philippine  sun  gleams  off  the 
mammoth  white  ship,  raising  the  deck 
temperature  so  high  that  a short  walk 
burns  through  your  shoes.  Off  the  port 
side,  a 33-foot  utility  boat  pulls  alongside 
and  offloads  its  precious  cargo  — Philip- 
pine men,  women  and  children  arriving 
for  surgery.  About  four  miles  away,  at 
an  elementary  school,  thousands  of  other 
people  stand  in  long  lines,  awaiting  out- 
patient treatment.  More  than  150  U.S. 
military  medical  and  support  personnel 
work  side-by-side  with  local  Philippine 
doctors  and  dentists  to  treat  a wide  range 
of  diseases  and  injuries. 

The  ship  is  the  Navy’s  newest  floating 
hospital,  USNS  Mercy  (T-AH-19),  on  a 
shakedown  cruise  to  the  Western  and 
Southern  Pacific.  For  five  months,  the 
700  people  aboard  traveled  from  port  to 
porrin  the  Philippines  and  to  several 
small  South  Pacific  islands,  delivering 
medical  care  to  thousands  of  patients. 
The  mission,  which  began  when  Mercy 
left  San  Diego  at  the  end  of  February, 
was  for  humanitarian  purposes  as  well  as 
the  training  opportunities.  The  first 
hospital  ship  in  the  fleet  since  1973  (when 
USS  Sanctuary  (AH  17)  was  decommis- 
sioned), the  newly  converted  ship  had  to 
be  “shaken  down”  and  its  crew  famil- 
iarized with  operating  the  modern  hos- 
pital facilities  in  remote  locations. 

Mercy  is  unique  for  a number  of  rea- 
sons. The  hospital  ship  is  a former  crude- 
oil  tanker  that  weighs  in  at  a whopping 
69,000  tons.  The  894-foot  behemoth  is 
larger  than  some  of  the  older  aircraft  car- 


riers in  the  fleet.  The  crew  for  the  Philip- 
pines voyage  was  a rare  mixture  — 72 
civilian  contract  Merchant  Marine  of- 
ficers and  seamen  to  operate  the  ship,  91 
U.S.  Air  Force  medical  and  support  per- 
sonnel, 85  U.S.  Army  medical  personnel, 
three  Public  Health  Service  nurses,  65 
medical  people  from  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Philippines  and  385  U.S.  Navy 
personnel,  including  four  small-boat 
crews,  a helicopter  detachment,  a dozen 
safety  divers,  nearly  a hundred  supply 
personnel  (who  also  took  care  of  cook- 
ing and  doing  laundry  for  this  small 
floating  city),  and  some  of  the  finest 
private  medical  practitioners  in  the 
world. 

The  Philippine  portion  of  the  mission 
took  the  ship  to  seven  ports  and  provided 
medical  care  to  more  than  55,000  peo- 
ple. Treatment  for  acute  diseases  and 
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(Far  left)  A hospital  corpsman  on 
USNS  Mercy  examines  a Filipino  child. 
(Left)  A Sea  Knight  helicopter  drops  a 
cargo  net  on  the  flight  deck  of  Mercy. 
(Below)  Mercy  underway  during 
shakedown  cruise. 
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minor  surgery  were  provided  ashore, 
usually  at  a local  school  or  college,  and 
Filipino  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and 
other  volunteers  from  each  location  aug- 
mented the  joint  U.S. -Philippine  medical 
teams  from  the  ship.  Aboard  Mercy,  five 
of  the  12  operating  rooms  were  always 
in  use  at  any  given  time  as  surgeons  per- 
formed major  operations  on  125  to  150 
patients  in  each  port.  The  outpatient 
clinics  treated  even  more  people,  but  it 
was  usually  the  surgery  patients  whom 
crew  members  remembered  most. 

There  was  Aida  Balunso,  a 15-year-old 
girl  from  the  southern  Luzon  city  of 
Legazpi.  Aida  lost  her  left  eye  when  it 
became  infected  following  an  operation 
for  cataracts.  She  was  a shy  girl  who 
rarely  smiled  when  she  came  aboard  the 
ship.  But  when  she  left  three  days  later, 
with  her  new  prosthetic  eye,  she  was  all 
smiles.  “You’ve  made  me  the  happiest 
girl  in  the  world,”  she  told  Second  Class 
Dental  Technician  Eric  Eclavea,  a 
Filipino  who  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
now  specializes  in  oral  and  facial  pros- 
thetics. (See  the  July  1987  All  Hands.) 

Then  there  was  “Mr.  Bing,”  a 


70-year-old  man  who  came  aboard 
unable  to  see  at  all  because  of  the 
cataracts  in  both  eyes.  His  surgery  was 
a complete  success.  He  wept  openly  when 
he  was  discharged,  and  hugged  his 
favorite  nurse.  Army  Capt.  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  who  shed  a few  tears  herself. 
More  than  50  people  had  their  sight 
restored  during  the  cruise  by  the  ophthal- 
mic surgeons  aboard  Mercy. 

Isabel,  40,  with  six  children  at  home, 
was  so  grateful  to  the  surgical  staff  that 
successfully  removed  her  enlarged  thy- 
roid, she  promised  to  write  a song  about 
them  and  the  ship.  Maria  and  Marretta 
Bonite,  6-  and  8-year-old  sisters  who 
came  aboard  for  repair  of  cleft  lips,  were 
ecstatic  to  rejoin  their  parents  at  the  pier, 
but  4-year-old  Ernie  had  become  so  at- 
tached to  the  Air  Force  technician  who 
worked  nights  on  the  pediatric  ward,  he 
didn’t  want  to  leave.  Little  Jennifer,  6 
months  old,  was  brought  aboard  in 

(Below)  A Filipino  infant  is  comforted 
by  a hospital  corpsman  on  board 
Mercy.  (Right)  A doctor  and  medical 
technicians  perform  surgery  in  one  of 
Mercy’s  operating  rooms. 
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Davao  suffering  from  dehydration  and 
severe  malnutrition.  She  rapidly  became 
the  darling  of  the  ward  during  her  week- 
long  stay.  Several  other  youngsters,  who 
had  been  burned  by  kerosene  lanterns  as 
toddlers,  are  now  able  to  lift  their  heads, 
flex  their  hands  and  walk  upright  after 
having  their  burn  scars  repaired. 

“It’s  both  a heartening  experience  and 
yet  a frustrating  one,”  said  Navy  Capt. 
Robert  Abbe,  Director  of  Surgical  Serv- 
ices. “For  every  patient  we’re  able  to 
operate  on,  we  have  to  turn  10  or  12 
away.  Either  their  illness  is  one  we  can’t 
treat  surgically,  their  overall  health  is  too 
poor  for  them  to  benefit  from  surgery, 
or  our  surgery  schedule  is  too  full.  It’s 
the  ones  1 have  to  say  ‘no’  to  that  break 
my  heart.” 

The  idea  for  Mercy's  mission  to  the 
Pacific  came  from  Adm.  James  A. 
Lyons  Jr.,  then  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Navy’s  Pacific  Fleet.  Knowing  that 
the  new  hospital  ship  was  about  to  be 
readied  for  a shakedown  cruise  and  that 
medical  care  was  a top  priority  for  Phil- 
ippine President  Corazon  Aquino,  Lyons 
pushed  the  idea  in  Washington.  When 
Aquino  visited  the  U.S.  last  fall.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  offered  her  the  services  of 
the  ship  during  its  maiden  voyage.  Two 
months  later,  Aquino  accepted  and  the 
Mercy  mission  was  underway. 

Capt.  Richard  Hosey,  Master  of  the 


ship,  is  responsible  for  its  safe  and  effi- 
cient operation.  The  ship,  which  has  a 
34-foot  draft,  was  too  large  to  pull  into 
most  Philippine  ports  and  had  to  anchor 
between  a half-mile  and  five  miles  out, 
depending  on  the  port.  A detachment 
from  Helicopter  Support  Squadron  Five 
in  Guam  transported  supplies  and  staff 
from  the  ship  to  the  shore  clinic  sites 
every  day,  and  patients  and  staff  were 
ferried  by  small-boat.  An  ocean-going 
tug,  USNS  Sioux  (T-ATF-171),  accom- 
panied Mercy  on  its  Philippine  port  visits 
to  help  anchor  the  ship  and  ferry  heavy 
medical  equipment,  such  as  dental  chairs 
and  field  sinks,  ashore. 

Rear  Adm.  Donald  Sturtz,  a Navy  sur- 
geon, commanded  the  hospital  aboard 
Mercy  during  the  cruise  and  took  great 
pride  in  his  crew.  “We  have  touched  the 
hearts  of  so  many  people  here,  and  have 
done  so  much  good  for  so  many  more, 
we  will  carry  this  experience  with  us 
forever,”  he  said. 

In  many  respects,  the  mission  was  a 
difficult  one.  Most  of  the  crew  had  never 
been  to  sea  when  Mercy  left  San  Diego, 
and  better  than  two-thirds  were  seasick 
during  a four-day  storm  in  transit.  It 
took  18  days  to  cross  the  Pacific  to  Subic 
Bay,  and  boredom  and  anxiety  were 
common  maladies.  Logistics  were  also 
difficult  to  manage.  Setting  up  clinics 
ashore  is  no  easy  chore.  In  many  of  the 


ports,  water  was  in  short  supply,  and 
what  there  was,  was  not  always  potable. 
Power  at  the  shore  clinics  was  220  volts 
and  usually  too  limited  to  support  den- 
tal chairs,  surgical  lights.  X-ray  equip- 
ment and  other  gear.  So  in  addition  to 
two  water  tanks,  Sioux  also  carried  port- 
able generators  for  the  clinics. 

The  tropical  climate  also  took  its  toll. 
On  some  of  the  hottest  days,  when  temp- 
eratures climbed  over  100  degrees,  med- 
ical personnel  often  had  to  return  to  the 
ship  to  be  given  intravenous  fluids  to 
counter  dehydration. 

But  ultimately,  helping  people  was 
easy,  even  though  it  involved  enormous 
amounts  of  work.  The  most  difficult  part 
was  seeing  all  the  patients  that  couldn’t 
be  helped.  In  Davao,  the  third  stop  for 
the  ship,  more  than  30,000  people  came 
to  the  shore  clinic  in  one  day  seeking 
medical  care.  The  clinics,  at  the  very 
most,  could  see  a maximum  of  about 
1,300  people.  Because  of  the  huge 
crowds,  it  was  impossible  to  get  patients 
into  the  school  where  the  clinic  was  held, 
so  treatment  was  postponed  until  late  in 
the  day,  when  the  number  of  people 
thinned  out. 

“Everywhere  we  went,  we  had  more 
people  coming  in  for  help  than  we  could 
possibly  see,  and  that  really  took  a toll 
on  our  staff,”  said  Sturtz.  “What  kept 
us  going  were  those  that  we  were  able  to 
help.  1 went  to  the  wards  every  day  to 
see  the  people  who  had  surgery,  just  to 
keep  some  perspective,”  he  said. 

“The  mission  was  a wonderful  ex- 
perience,” said  Hosey.  “It  illustrates  the 
best  part  of  our  national  character  — 
reaching  out  to  help  people  who  need  it 
desperately.  Seeing  a person  who  had 
serious  medical  problems,  and  no  hope 
of  solving  them,  walk  off  the  ship  with 
a changed  life  made  all  the  long  days 
worthwhile.”  □ 


o Burnette  is  the  Director,  Navinfo,  Atlanta. 

CT  King  is  assigned  to  7th  Fleet  PAO. 
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^ Mercy’s  crew  brings  aboard  a patient 
X for  a surgical  operation  during  its  five- 
% month  cruise  throughout  the  Philip- 
pi pines  and  other  South  Pacific  islands. 
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Mercy  on  call 


Story  by  Tech.  Sgt.  Cordelia  L.  Rackley 


Medical  crew  of  Mercy  aids  the  victim 
of  an  auto  accident  in  the  port  city 
Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 


USNS  Mercy  (T-AH-19),  the  U.S. 
Navy’s  newest  hospital  ship,  is  designed 
to  support  Rapid  Deployment  Forces  in 
the  Pacific  theater.  RDF  support  would 


almost  certainly  require  extensive  emer- 
gency medical  care. 

Mercy's  emergency  response  training 
was  put  to  the  test  during  a scheduled 


port  visit  to  Zamboanga  City,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  A truck  overturned  on 
Basilan  Island,  killing  14  people  and  in- 
juring 57.  Those  most  seriously  injured 
were  airlifted  to  Zamboanga  City,  where 
local  officials  requested  assistance  from 
Mercy,  anchored  about  a mile  offshore. 

Two  doctors,  along  with  medical  sup- 
plies, were  sent  ashore  to  assess  the  in- 
juries. Six  of  the  injured  were  trans- 
ported by  boat  crews  to  the  ship’s  medi- 
cal treatment  facility.  Medical  teams 
from  the  U.S.  Navy,  Army  and  Air 
Force,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces  im- 
mediately began  treatment.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  patients  were  brought 
aboard  Mercy  for  emergency  medical 
treatment. 

“What  we’re  seeing  here  is  our  Navy 
training  really  put  to  use,’’  said  Hospital 
Corpsman  3rd  Class  Stacia  Harriman,  an 
orthopedic  specialist. 

“This  is  what  the  ship  is  about  — what 
it’s  designed  to  do,’’  Harriman  said. 
“This  is  a true  humanitarian  mission, 
where  we  can  use  our  training  to  help  out 
in  time  of  need.’’ 

During  the  emergency,  three  men,  two 
children  and  a pregnant  woman  were 
rushed  on  board  into  the  casualty  recep- 
tion area.  Their  injuries  included  frac- 
tured arms  and  legs,  burns  and  severe 
lacerations.  Four  of  the  six  underwent 
emergency  surgery  that  lasted  until  the 
early  morning  hours. 

Navy  Capt.  John  Matheson,  a dental 
surgeon,  performed  a four-hour  rigid 
fixation  and  fracture  repair  surgery  on 
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one  patient’s  jaw.  He  later  said  he  was 
impressed  with  the  way  trauma  training 
was  put  to  work  with  such  speed  and 
efficiency. 

“We  mustered  an  entire  trauma  team, 
and  had  four  operating  rooms  on-line 
and  ready  to  go.  We  used  state-of-the- 
art  surgical  procedures  and  gave  these 
patients  the  best  medical  care  possible. 
It  was  an  effective  display  of  training,” 
Matheson  said,  “and  we  still  maintained 
a full  O.R.  schedule  the  following  day.” 

In  the  end,  all  six  patients  were  in 
stable  condition  prior  to  being  released 
to  a local  hospital  for  follow-up  care, 
while  medical  supplies  and  instruments 
were  supplied  to  area  hospitals  in  order 
to  assist  the  treatment  of  the  other  51 
accident  victims. 

“We  can  be  very  thankful  this  ship 
was  here,”  said  Capt.  Erlina  Nombreda, 
an  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  nurse 
who  was  training  aboard  Mercy.  “We 
didn’t  have  the  kind  of  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate these  patients  in  the  local 
area.  It  was  just  a good  thing  we  were 
there  when  we  were.” 

“Everyone  wanted  to  be  a part  of  this 
humanitarian  effort  — this  is  what 
makes  the  mission  all  worthwhile,”  com- 
mented Senior  Airman  Steven  Dunnick, 
an  Air  Force  recovery  room  technician 
from  March  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 

The  tri-service  training  on  Mercy  paid 
off,  according  to  the  medical  treatment 
facility’s  commanding  officer  during  the 
cruise.  Rear  Adm.  D.L.  Sturtz. 

“I’m  glad  we  were  able  to  help  in  this 
case,”  he  said.  “I’m  very  proud  of  all 
of  the  crew  who  were  able  to  react  quick- 
ly to  evaluate,  stabilize  and  provide 
definitive  care  to  the  patients.  □ 

— Rack  ley  was  attached  to  the  PAO  office 
aboard  the  USNS  Mercy. 

Clockwise  from  right:  Accident  victim 
is  treated  for  facial  injuries.  A 3-year- 
old  boy's  burned  hands  are  bandaged, 
and  his  facial  burns  are  cooled  with 
cold  cream.  Doctors  check  X-rays  of 
the  boy's  injuries  prior  to  night-long 
surgery. 
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A day  in  the  life 
of  a brain  surgeon 


Zero-dark-thirty.  Dr.  LaVerne  Lovell 
arrives  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  A 
neurosurgeon  in  residency  begins  another 
day. 

By  5:40  a.m.  he’s  on  the  ward,  don- 
ning a white  lab  coat  over  his  Lt. 
Cmdr.  ’s  uniform.  His  official  identifica- 
tion card  hangs  from  one  pocket, 
adorned  with  a “Go  Navy”  sticker. 

LaVerne  Lovell  is  37  years  old,  and 
with  18  years  of  active  duty  naval  service 
behind  him,  he  has  six  years  of  residency 
ahead  of  him,  plus  another  seven  of  obli- 
gated service  in  the  Navy  after  that. 

“I  like  neurosurgery  because  it  is  fas- 
cinating. It’s  a subspecialty  that  taxes 
your  academics,  your  physical  stamina, 
your  operating  ability  and  the  best  use 
of  your  time,”  Lovell  said. 

The  doctor  starts  his  initial  rounds  of 
the  ward.  He  goes  to  each  door,  check- 
ing for  new  names,  patients  who  arrived 
during  the  night.  “It’s  my  own  system,  ” 
he  explains. 

Lovell  set  out,  as  an  enlisted  man,  in 
1969  to  become  an  electronics  technician, 
but  before  finishing  ET  training,  he  was 
accepted  to  the  Naval  Academy  Prep 
School  in  Bainbridge,  Md.  From  there 
he  received  a Secretary  of  the  Navy 
appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  and 
graduated  in  1975  with  a bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  aerospace  engineering. 
His  plan  was  to  become  a jet  pilot. 

It’s  a few  minutes  past  6 a.m.  and 
Lovell  meets  with  another  resident 
neurosurgeon  in  a tiny  office/lounge.  Lt. 
John  Collins  has  been  on  duty  for  24 


hours.  He  fixes  a bowl  of  cold  cereal  and 
tells  Lovell  what  happened  last  night. 

“I  was  wrapping  up.  All’s  quiet,  ” Col- 
lins says.  “It  was  about  midnight  — and 
you  remember  that  guy  in  North 
Carolina? 

“Yeah,  ” says  Lovell,  “the  pituitary 
patient.  ” 

“Right.  I’d  told  him  to  come  in  any 
time.  ...” 

“So  he  shows  up  at  midnight,  right?” 
replies  Lovell,  grinning.  Collins  nods, 
grimacing,  and  finishes  his  breakfast. 

‘‘Early  in  my  fourth  year  at  the  Naval 
Academy  the  rush  was  on  by  Adm.  Rick- 
over’s  group  to  convince  people  to  come 
into  the  nuclear  power  pipeline,”  said 
Lovell.  ‘‘It  was  one  of  those  tough  deci- 
sions — I liked  Navy  air,  but  submarines 
looked  so  exciting  to  me.  ...” 

Lovell  faced  a lot  of  life-changing 
choices.  He  elected  to  interview  with 
Rickover  and  was  selected  for  the  nuclear 
program.  At  the  same  time,  he  and  his 
fiancee,  Peggy  Weik,  made  the  decision 
to  marry.  So  after  his  June  ’75  gradua- 
tion from  the  academy,  he  entered  the 
year-long  nuclear  power  training  and 
married  Peg  on  July  4th  weekend  that 
same  summer,  a series  of  events  inex- 
tricably bound  together  in  his  memory. 

By  6:10,  the  chief  resident,  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Ron  Hargraves,  arrives.  He  makes  the 
morning  rounds  with  Lovell  and  Collins, 
talking  with  each  patient.  In  the  “step- 
down  unit,  ” a sort  of  halfway  point  be- 
tween intensive  care  and  the  regular 
ward,  they  gather  around  Martin.  His 


head  is  swathed  in  bandages.  “Martin! 
Wake  up,  Martin!”  Hargraves  tries  to 
arouse  the  young  man.  Martin  answers 
sleepily.  He  is  a second  class  petty  officer 
with  a preliminary  diagnosis  of  a brain 
tumor.  He  underwent  surgery  the  previ- 
ous day.  He  is  responding  to  treatment, 
but  his  condition  remains  serious.  Lovell 
takes  notes  as  Hargraves  orders  tests. 

After  completing  nuclear  power  train- 
ing, Lovell  reported  to  USS  Sargo  (SSN 
583)  homeported  in  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  Later  he  would  serve  aboard  the 
construction  crew  for  USS  Dallas  (SSN 
700)  and  then  teach  at  the  Naval  Sub- 
marine School  in  Groton,  Conn. 

Lovell  and  the  others  move  from  room 
to  room.  It’s  6:45  a.m.,  the  halls  are  still 
dark  and  it’s  quiet.  They  enter  Charlie’s 
room.  He  has  the  covers  pulled  over  his 
head,  but  Hargraves  rousts  him  out  and 
talks  to  him  briefly.  Charlie  is  afflicted 
with  a progressive  spinal  disease  that 
might  be  staved  off,  but  not  cured.  He 
was  an  all- America  basketball  player  in 
high  school. 

After  five  years  in  the  submarine  com- 
munity, Lovell  was  at  a crossroads  in 
life.  ‘‘1  remember  that  evening  very 
well,”  he  said.  ‘‘I  came  home  distraught 
over  what  the  future  held.  I told  Peggy, 
‘I  can’t  decide.  There  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent options!’  I threw  my  hands  up  in 
the  air  and  said,  ‘I  don’t  know  what  to 
do.’  Peggy  said  to  me,  ‘What  do  you 

A neurosurgeon  in  residency  jots 
down  his  many  phone  messages 
when  and  where  he  can. 
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really  want  to  do?’  It  was  literally  like 
this”  — Lovell  reaches  behind  his  head 
and  flips  on  a light  switch  — ‘‘I  said,  ‘I 
always  wanted  to  go  to  medical  school.’ 
1 think  her  shoulders  might  have  drooped 
a bit,  but  she  really  didn’t  bat  an  eye.” 

Peggy  is  sitting  across  the  table. 
‘‘Nothing  surprised  me  at  this  point!” 
she  exclaimed  with  a laugh. 

‘‘Her  comment  to  me  was  a simple, 
‘Let’s  go  ahead  and  do  it.’  We  literally 
started  planning  from  that  night,”  Lovell 
said. 

He  began  taking  night  classes  in  sub- 
jects like  biology  and  anatomy,  and  in 
the  summer  of  ’81  applied  to  13  medical 
schools. 

The  team  reaches  the  room  of  Jack 
from  North  Carolina,  Collins’  patient 
with  a pituitary  tumor.  He  explains  that 
Jack  is  a retired  Navy  E-6,  72  years  old, 
and  outlines  his  medical  history.  They  all 
chuckle  at  hearing  the  story  of  his  mid- 
night arrival.  They  know  how  it  is  on 
night  duty. 

Asked  to  interview  at  four  medical 
schools,  Lovell  chose  to  attend  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences,  located  on  the  grounds  of  Beth- 
esda  Naval  Hospital.  He  began  school  in 
July  1982. 

‘‘I’ve  always  been  in  search  of  what 
I wanted  to  do,”  Lovell  said  thoughtful- 
ly. ‘‘I  don’t  think  Peg  and  I have  ever 
felt  that  anything  — other  than  our  mar- 
riage — has  to  be  forever.  That’s  how 
I’ve  always  felt  about  my  Navy  career. 
I’ve  always  looked  to  move  up  in  life.  1 
don’t  mean  financially,  but  to  enjoy 
more  of  life.  ...  To  move  from  sub- 
marines to  medicine  was  more  of  what 
I wanted  to  do.” 

The  rounds  are  over.  It’s  7:15  and 
Lovell  gathers  with  six  other  doctors  — 
all  neurosurgeons  on  staff  or  in  residency 
— in  a small  room  to  look  at  “filffts,  ” 
pictures  taken  by  CAT  scanners,  dif- 
ferent views  of  brains  and  spinal  col- 
umns. A lively  discussion  ensues  about 
proper  treatment.  Collins  is  questioned 
closely  by  the  staff  neurosurgeons  re- 
garding Jack’s  case.  The  staff  is  con- 
cerned. The  pituitary  tumor  may  or  may 


not  be  the  cause  of  Jack’s  complaint. 

Now  that  he  has  made  it  to  this  point 
in  his  career,  Lovell  is  enthusiastic  about 
his  new  experiences.  ‘‘I  think  the  discus- 
sions are  excellent,”  said  Lovell.  ‘‘That’s 
the  process  by  which  you  arrive  at  the 
best  possible  treatment  for  the  patient. 
You  get  a lot  of  different  minds  on  one 
problem.  That’s  the  academic  environ- 
ment we  have  at  the  hospital.” 

Lovell,  as  a neurosurgeon  in  residency, 
is  still  under  instruction.  He  joins  the 
other  residents  at  training  lectures  and 
meets  with  other  neuro-specialists  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  for  discus- 
sions of  cases.  This  is  in  addition  to  his 
average  15-hour  workdays  and  24-hour 
duty  every  third  day. 

By  7:40  a.m.  the  meeting  in  the  film 
room  is  over.  There’s  actually  time  for 
breakfast  today,  albeit  a quick  one. 
“You  learn  to  do  things  when  you  can 
— eat  when  you  can,  sleep  when  you 
can,  ” he  says.  “You  think  you’ve  got 
lots  of  time,  the  whole  day  before  you. 
Then  your  beeper  goes  off  five  times  in 
five  minutes  and  you  have  six  things  to 
do  at  once.  ’’Lovell  carries  a beeper  with 
him  around  the  hospital  so  he  can  be 
located  easily.  Each  resident  carries  one. 

‘‘It  might  sound  corny,  but  early  in  my 
residency  I realized  that  after  I’ve  com- 
pleted a long  period  of  duty  in  the  hos- 
pital I leave  with  almost  a refreshed  feel- 
ing. Something  I have  done  that  day  has 
improved  the  quality  of  someone’s  life. 
You  know  the  Seabees’  motto,  ‘Can  do’? 
I really  like  that.  You  realize  your  full 
potential  when  you  work  hard  at  a job. 
And  that  is  when  you  really  are  proud 
of  what  you’ve  done,”  he  said. 

After  chow,  Lovell  goes  by  the  film 
room  to  pick  up  a couple  of  views  of  a 
patient ’s  spine.  He  wants  to  discuss  her 
case  with  her  and  answer  any  questions 
before  she’s  released  today.  He  goes  up 
to  the  ward  to  see  her  in  her  room.  Next, 
Lovell  heads  down  to  the  operating 
rooms,  “O-R,  ” to  see  how  the  day’s  first 
surgery  is  being  set  up.  He  changes  out 
of  uniform  and  into  clean,  green 
“scrubs.”  The  outfit  includes  paper 
covers  for  his  shoes,  a green  hairnet  and 


a face  mask.  Every  time  he  leaves  O-R, 
the  face  mask  and  hairnet  are  discarded. 
Everytime  he  returns  to  O-R  a fresh 
mask,  hairnet  and  shoe  covers  are  put 
on.  The  lab  coat  is  likewise  taken  off  for 
O-R,  and  put  on  when  he  leaves  it.  Lovell 
comes  and  goes  from  O-R  all  day. 

It’s  8:58.  The  beeper  goes  off.  Mar- 
tin, in  the  step-down  unit,  is  becoming 
harder  to  arouse.  Lovell  heads  back  to 
the  ward. 

When  he  took  on  the  neurosurgery 
program,  Lovell  was  questioned  by  some 
about  his  commitment  to  his  family. 
‘‘People  actually  made  comments  about 
how  we.  . . ,”  he  hesitated. 

‘‘They  actually  insinuated,”  inter- 
rupted Peggy,  ‘‘that  this  would  suit  us 
for  him  to  be  gone  as  much  as  he  is,  or 
perhaps  LaVerne’s  not  the  family  man 
he  should  be.” 

‘‘I  took  offense  at  that,”  Lovell  said, 
‘‘because  I know  people  who  spend  a lot 
less  time  at  their  work  and  a lot  less  time 
with  their  kids.” 

However,  he  recognizes  that  his  time 
with  his  wife  and  children  is  far  too 
short.  ‘‘The  worst  part  of  this  residency 
is  the  sacrifice  you  make  with  your  wife 
and  kids,”  he  said.  ‘‘I  would  be  lying  if 
I said  I spend  all  the  time  I needed  to 
with  them.  I try  to  set  aside  as  much  time 
as  I can  when  I’m  home  to  do  things  with 
the  children  — even  if  I’m  tired  — 
games,  like  going  outside  to  play  kick- 
ball,  getting  their  baths,  saying  their 
prayers.” 

Lovell  has  a daughter,  Kelly,  age  11, 
and  two  sons,  8-year-old  Hunter  and 
5-year-old  Conrad. 

Martin  isn’t  looking  good.  Lovell 
decides  to  take  him  for  an  immediate 
CAT  scan.  He  works  with  nurses  and 
hospital  corpsmen  to  get  Martin  moved 
to  a gurney,  transported  to  another  de- 
partment and  onto  the  scanner  bench. 

(Clockwise  from  left)  Dr.  LaVerne 
Lovell  in  a relaxed  moment.  Lovell 
talks  with  a patient  in  her  hospital 
room  before  her  release.  Comparing  a 
patient’s  CAT  scans,  performed  on 
different  days,  is  an  important 
diagnostic  tool. 
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(Left  to  right)  Lovell  prepares  a pa- 
tient for  surgery.  He  spends  a mini- 
mum of  ten  minutes  scrubbing  up 
before  an  operation.  During  surgery, 
Lovell  has  a wide  range  of  instru- 
ments ready  for  use.  Outside  of 
surgery,  it’s  paperwork-paperwork- 
paperwork,  and  no  time  to  look  for  a 
chair. 


Lovell  talks  to  Martin  — “How're  you 
feeling?  Still  with  me  Martin?  Open  your 
eyes  for  me.  ” Martin  is  in  pain,  and 
whimpers  every  so  often. 

By  9:25  the  scanning  is  underway. 
Lovell  stays  close  to  the  computer  screen 
to  see  the  results.  The  scanner  technician 
asks  if  Martin  is  going  to  make  it.  “In 
the  long  run?”  Lovell  asks.  She  nods. 
“Probably  not,  ” he  replies. 

“A  lot  of  times  you  initially  treat  a pa- 
tient not  knowing  the  true  cause  or  full 
extent  of  their  disease,”  Lovell  said. 
“You  start  to  treat  patients  and  may  even 
operate  on  them  with  the  hope  in  your 
mind  or  heart  that  you  can  cure  them. 
But  you  find  out  later  they  have  a disease 
that  will  be  terminal. 

“Sometimes  you  know  this  when  you 
start,  and  you  still  elect  to  operate  or 
treat  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  length 
and  the  quality  of  their  life,”  he  con- 
tinued. “When  that  happens  you  relegate 
yourself  to  the  role  of  helper  as  opposed 
to  curer.” 

At  10:24,  after  an  extended  period  in 
the  scan  area  and  responses  to  numerous 
beeper  calls,  Lovell  is  back  on  the  ward. 


He  explained  that  the  doctor’s  goal  is 
not  necessarily  to  extend  a patient’s  life 
as  long  as  possible.  “What  we  try  to  do 
is  include  the  family  in  the  decision- 
making process.  We  have  an  excellent 
chaplain  corps,  social  workers  and  a 
physical  therapy  department.  That  team 
of  professionals  assists  us  by  helping  the 
family  and  patient  get  the  maximum 
possible  benefits  out  of  what  treatment 
we  can  give  them,”  Lovell  said. 

Treatment  is  always  optional,  and 
some  patients  and  their  families  choose 
against  treatment.  “The  majority  of  peo- 
ple are  prone  to  grasp  at  any  thread  that 
might  offer  some  additional  help.  I think 
it  takes  a very  wise,  thoughtful  person 
who  can  make  a decision  that  may  not 
offer  them  the  longest  life  span,  but  will 
not  prolong  their  misery,”  he  said. 

Lovell  is  back  in  O-R  shortly  after 
11:00  a.m.,  checking  on  the  progress  of 
the  day’s  first  operation.  A team  of  doc- 
tors and  assistants,  nurses  and  corpsmen, 
surround  the  patient,  and  are  in  turn  sur- 
rounded by  equipment.  Bill,  the  patient, 
is  undergoing  removal  of  a diseased  pitu- 
itary gland.  The  doctor  operates  looking 


through  a microscope.  Progress  is  slow 
and  Lovell  discusses  the  surgery  schedule 
with  other  doctors.  One  of  today’s  oper- 
ations will  have  to  be  delayed. 

Another  beeper  call  — Jack,  the  elder- 
ly man  who  was  admitted  the  night 
before,  has  passed  out.  Lovell  heads  out 
of  O-R  to  see  him  but  several  more 
beeper  calls  stall  him  on  the  telephone  in 
the  O-R  area.  At  12:18  p.m.,  he  sees  Jack 
on  the  ward.  He’s  in  bed,  two  family 
members  on  hand.  Lovell  begins  by  ask- 
ing him  what  happened,  then  checks  his 
thought  processes.  Simple  tests  suffice. 
“Count  backward  by  threes  from  100,  ” 
requests  Lovell,  and  Jack  does.  Lovell 
interrupts,  asking,  “Who’s  the  presi- 
dent?” “Oh,  that  fellow!”  answers  Jack. 
Everyone  laughs.  “1  think  we  have  a 
democrat  here,  ” Lovell  says,  laughing 
with  the  others. 

“1  think  my  religious  upbringing 
makes  me  realize  the  human  side  of 
medicine,  that  each  individual  person  is 
a person  of  God,”  said  Lovell. 

“It  allows  me  to  treat  them  as  human 
beings  and  realize  that  not  all  problems 
in  medicine  are  for  us  to  fix  necessarily.” 
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In  the  case  of  a brain  tumor,  operating 
may  help  but  can’t  always  solve  the  prob- 
lem. However,  neurosurgery  also  deals 
with  the  spine  and  other  areas  of  the 
body.  If  an  individual  has  chronic  back 
pain,  a neurosurgeon  is  often  able  to 
alleviate  the  trouble  and  return  the  pa- 
tient to  a normal,  active  life. 

Lovell  finds  excitement  in  meeting 
such  challenges.  “Neurologic  sciences  are 
fascinating  because  we  don’t  know  the 
answers  to  so  many  things,”  he  said. 

The  afternoon  sees  Lovell  running  be- 
tween the  ward  and  O-R,  consulting  with 
nurses  about  medication,  completing 
paperwork,  talking  on  the  phone.  He 
moves  fast,  often  opting  to  take  the  stairs 
instead  of  the  elevator  from  floor  to 
floor.  He  skips  lunch. 

In  spite  of  the  demands  on  him  as  a 
neurosurgeon  in  residency,  Lovell  con- 
siders his  family  to  be  what’s  most  im- 
portant in  his  life. 

“We  have  a family  joke,”  explained 
Peggy.  “We  call  LaVerne  ‘Handy 
Smurf’  because  he  always  has  toys  or 
something  to  fix  at  home.”  She  smiled 
as  she  described  a scene:  “Handy  Smurf 


comes  home  from  doing  brain  surgery  to 
fix  robots  and  the  lawnmower.”  Both 
Lovell  and  Peggy  burst  into  laughter. 

“When  I come  home  and  the  kids  are 
lined  up  for  kisses  and  hugs,  each  one 
has  something  in  their  hands  that  broke 
that  day,  which  they  want  me  to  fix,” 
Lovell  said.  “It’s  become  humorous  in 
our  house,  and  I think  that’s  part  of 
what  keeps  me  from  getting  angry  about 
it.  I come  home  and  I feel  needed.” 

The  remainder  of  Lovell’s  day  is  more 
of  the  same.  He  performs  minor  surgery 
for  a biopsy,  answers  endless  beeper 
calls,  makes  the  afternoon  rounds,  and 
then  spends  the  night  on  duty.  At  mid- 
night, two  new  patients  are  admitted  via 
the  air-evacuation  system  which  brings 
people  in  from  overseas  or  other  areas 
of  the  states.  There  are  a couple  of  emer- 
gency room  calls.  He’s  up  all  night. 

“LaVerne  is  a content  man,”  said 
Peggy,  “but  he’s  never  completely  satis- 
fied. 1 think  that’s  what  drives  him.” 

It’s  that  drive  that  enables  him  to  en- 
dure the  grueling  schedule  of  a neuro- 
surgeon in  residency.  It’s  the  patients, 
however,  that  keep  him  interested;  Lovell 


enjoys  working  with  people. 

Lovell’s  routine  is  the  same  every  day: 
week  in,  week  out.  He  follows  with  inter- 
est the  progress  of  patients  on  the  ward. 
A week  later.  Jack  has  unexpectedly 
lapsed  into  a coma.  Tests  show  he’s  suf- 
fered a stroke  which  is  unrelated  to  the 
pituitary  tumor.  Martin,  however,  is  do- 
ing better  now,  sitting  up  in  a wheelchair. 
He  will  soon  head  for  home.  Charlie,  the 
basketball  player  with  the  progressive 
spinal  disease,  has  been  released,  but  will 
probably  be  back. 

“That  sort  of  case  bothers  me,”  said 
Lovell.  “There’s  nothing  we  can  offer 
Charlie  right  now  that  will  ensure  suc- 
cess. How  do  you  deal  with  them?  You 
eventually  recognize  that  you’re  not 
made  to  cure  all  diseases.” 

But  Lovell  isn’t  one  to  give  up,  even 
when  the  odds  are  against  him.  “There’s 
a phrase  my  Dad  used  to  tell  me,”  Lovell 
said,  ‘Can’t  never  did  nothing.’  ” That’s 
part  of  my  attitude.”  □ 


— Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette. 

— Photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi. 
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Family  practitioner 


Story  and  photos  by  Dave  Fraker 


Variety  and  con- 
stant challenge  fill 
up  the  long  days. 


Lt.  Dennis  Rowe  empathizes  with  his 
patients,  developing  a relationship  of 
care  and  understanding. 
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Dr.  Dennis  Rowe  lives  in  a world  of 
constant  challenge.  When  he  steps  be- 
hind the  curtain,  he  is  not  sure  what  he 
might  find. 

“That’s  the  excitement  of  family  prac- 
tice,” said  the  38-year-old  Navy  lieu- 
tenant. “We  see  real  variety  and  all  age 
groups,  from  the  unborn  to  the  geri- 
atric.” 

Rowe  works  at  Naval  Hospital  Le- 
moore,  Calif.  He  is  one  of  five  physi- 
cians, who,  along  with  five  physician’s 
assistants  and  one  nurse  practitioner,  all 
work  in  the  hospital’s  family  practice  de- 
partment. 

Rowe  is  a transplanted  New  Englander 
from  Portland,  Maine.  He  entered  the 
Navy  directly  from  high  school  as  a 
corpsman.  He  was  17. 

“I  served  six  years  on  active  duty,  then 
put  my  GI  Bill  to  use  and  went  to  phar- 
macy school,”  he  said.  He  completed  the 
five-year  school  in  four  years  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  the  Naval  Reserve  as 
a chief  corpsman. 

To  support  himself  and  his  growing 
family,  Rowe  worked  at  two  part-time 
jobs  while  he  continued  his  Navy  career 
by  drilling  as  a Ready  Reservist.  His  wife 
contributed  through  her  job  as  a Tupper- 
ware  dealer.  “I  remember  coming  home 
many  nights  and  finding  the  house  lit- 
tered from  top  to  bottom  with  Tupper- 
ware  when  my  wife  was  packaging 
orders,”  he  said. 

Eventually,  it  all  paid  off  and  Rowe 
found  his  way  to  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  Health  Sciences,  where  he 
earned  his  medical  degree. 

“The  Navy  slots  for  the  school  were 
filled  the  year  I applied,  so  I had  to  sign 
on  as  an  Army  lieutenant  for  the  first 
two  years,”  Rowe  recalled.  “During  the 
summer,  I slept  in  the  mud  and  jumped 
out  of  helicopters.” 

He  served  one  tour  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  he 
was  trained  in  family  practice.  When  he 
transferred  to  Lemoore  (and  the  Navy), 
Rowe  was  chief  resident. 

As  he  progressed  from  corpsman  to 
chief  resident,  Rowe  learned  a lot  about 
handling  family  practice  cases. 


“I  try  to  empathize  with  a patient,  to 
understand  how  they  feel,”  Rowe  said. 
“I  sit  back  and  listen  and  let  them  tell 
me  what  they  think  is  wrong.  I also  take 
time  with  my  patients  and  try  to  develop 
a relationship  of  care  and  understanding. 

“I  think  a lot  of  visits  could  be  han- 
dled at  home  if  people  had  more  of  the 
right  information,”  he  continued.  “And 
I think  one  of  our  biggest  problems  as 
doctors  is  that  we  sometimes  don’t  listen 
to  our  patients  very  well.” 

On  the  job,  Rowe  gets  plenty  of  op- 
portunities to  listen  to  his  patients. 

A typical  day  for  Rowe  begins  at  7 
a.m.  with  rounds  at  the  hospital.  He  may 
have  from  two  to  five  in-patients  and  he 
makes  his  rounds  with  his  physician’s 
assistant,  Don  Erwin.  Together  they  read 


charts,  talk  with  patients  and  discuss 
progress.  Every  PA  at  the  hospital  is  as- 
signed to  a doctor. 

Then  military  sick  call  begins  at  8 a.m. 
Rowe  may  see  a person  who  complains 
of  constant  headaches  or  a patient  with 
a sore  foot  caused  by  a horse  stepping 
on  it. 

Through  all  this,  Rowe  also  sees  reg- 
ularly scheduled  patients.  There  are  al- 
lergy problems  and  prenatal  or  postnatal 
checkups.  He  might  perform  a well-baby 
checkup  or  write  a prescription  to  refill 
a stroke  patient’s  medicine. 

Rowe  also  joins  other  staff  medical 
personnel  who  meet  monthly  to  discuss 
problems  or  unusual  cases,  as  well  as 
methods  of  streamlining  certain  hospital 
procedures. 

On  Thursday,  Rowe  assists  the  chief 
of  surgery  during  scheduled  operations. 

“As  you  can  see,”  Rowe  said,  “I  get 
to  do  a bit  of  everything  in  family  prac- 
tice. The  medical  experience  is  invaluable 
and  I’m  serving  my  country  at  the  same 
time.” 

Sure  beats  living  on  Tupperware  sales 
and  sleeping  in  the  mud.  □ 

Fraker  is  editor  of  The  Golden  Eagle  at 
NAS  Lemoore,  Calif. 
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“The  one  per- 
son I dreaded 
seeing  was  the 
respiratory 
technician,  (the 
suction 
monster).” 


Thanks: 


HMCM  Roger  W.  Yack  of  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Group  EIGHT  wrote  All 
Hands  about  treatment  he  received  in  a 
Navy  medical  facility  — treatment  that 
he  believes  saved  his  life. 

I am  a master  chief  petty  officer  with 
24  years  of  Naval  service.  I am  43,  in 
good  shape,  physically  active  and  have 
always  been  generally  in  good  health. 
However,  on  the  negative  side,  I am  a 
bit  overweight,  although  within  Navy 
standards,  and  smoke  entirely  too  many 
cigarettes. 

In  June  1985,  I began  experiencing  a 
mild  discomfort  in  my  lower  back,  which 
I ignored,  feeling  sure  it  would  subside. 
The  discomfort  persisted  for  a couple  of 
days  and  I felt  I may  have  strained  my 
back,  though  I could  not  recall  any  heavy 
lifting  or  stress. 

Eventually  I told  my  wife  about  the 
pain.  As  I laid  on  my  back,  I had  her 
press  on  my  abdomen.  I found  that 
pressure  on  the  left  upper  area  of  the  ab- 
domen caused  tenderness  and  a sharp 
pain  from  there  to  my  mid-lower  chest 
area.  I was  somewhat  concerned  about 
this,  but  reasoned  it  was  either  a urinary 
tract  infection  or  from  my  one  and  a 
half-pack-a-day  cigarette  habit.  My  wife 
was  more  worried  than  I was  and  made 
me  promise  to  “do  something”  about  it 
the  next  day. 

The  following  morning  1 went  to  work 
as  usual.  I worked  at  the  Naval  Hospital 
in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  so  1 knew  some  of 
the  staff  there.  I decided  to  have  a friend 
in  the  laboratory  run  a urine  test  to  sup- 
port my  guess  of  a urinary  infection,  then 
it  would  simply  be  a matter  of  getting  a 
doctor  to  prescribe  the  appropriate  medi- 
cation. 

The  urinalysis  was  done  that  day,  but 
the  lab  technician  discovered  an  inordi- 


nate amount  of  red  blood  cells  in  the 
sample  and  recommended  I seek  medical 
advice.  We  went  to  see  a pediatric  neph- 
rologist. After  reviewing  my  medical  his- 
tory and  the  results  of  the  urine  test,  he 
suggested  I might  have  an  early  kidney 
stone  which  could  be  treated  with  a 
urinary  cleansing  agent.  Before  I was  to 
take  any  of  the  medicine,  he  requested 
I obtain  a sterile  urine  specimen  for  fur- 
ther evaluation. 

When  the  lab  technician  studied  my 
second  specimen  he  said  “this  looks 
worse  than  the  first  one”  and  felt  that 
the  doctor  should  be  notified  of  the  in- 
creased severity  of  the  problem.  I took 
the  results  with  me  and  told  him  I would 
call  the  doctor  from  my  office. 

I told  my  inquisitive  staff  that  I had 
a minor  problem  which  could  be  con- 
trolled with  medication.  When  1 talked 
with  my  doctor,  he  was  concerned  about 
the  changes  in  the  urine  test  and  sug- 
gested I be  seen  in  the  urology  clinic.  A 
few  moments  later  the  phone  rang;  the 
clinic  was  requesting  that  I report  right 
away. 

I presented  myself  to  the  young 
hospitalman  at  the  clinic  and  within  a 
few  minutes  I was  ushered  into  the 
urologist’s  office.  He  began  explaining 
the  need  to  document  a history  and 
physical  for  my  file  in  case  I had  to 
return  to  the  emergency  room  later  that 
evening  for  further  evaluation  of  the 
kidney  stone. 

After  taking  the  history,  he  felt  my  ab- 
domen several  times,  tapped  my  feet,  felt 
my  back  and  then  returned  to  probe  the 
abdomen.  He  left  the  room  for  a mo- 
ment and  returned  with  the  head  of  the 
urology  services,  who  also  felt  my  ab- 
domen and  back.  The  two  doctors  ex- 
changed words  by  the  door.  My  urologist 
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iSailor  credits  medical 
with  saving  his  life 


told  me  I could  get  up  and  they  would 
arrange  for  some  X-rays,  either  an  IVP 
(intravenous  pyelogram),  a KUB  (X-rays 
of  kidney,  ureter,  bladder)  or  an  ultra- 
sound. 

Just  as  we  were  getting  ready  to  leave 
the  room,  he  stopped  me  and  said: 
“Master  Chief,  in  a stringbean-type  per- 
son it  is  not  uncommon  to  palpate  (feel) 
an  occasional  aorta,  but  with  someone 
who  has  a little  thicker  abdomen  like 
yourself  it  is  uncommon  to  do  this.  We 
suspect  you  may  have  an  aortic 
aneurism!”  I looked  at  him  for  a second 
and  replied,  “you’ve  really  got  my  atten- 
tion.” 

Eventually  it  was  decided  a KUB 
would  be  done  first  and  we  would  pro- 
ceed based  on  those  results. 

They  shot  and  developed  the  film  and 
1 was  escorted  to  another  room.  Things 
were  starting  to  happen  very  rapidly  and 
1 was  becoming  very  confused.  There 
were  seven  or  eight  doctors  reviewing  my 
X-rays  and  1 overheard  bits  and  pieces 
of  conversation  about  surgeons  and 
surgery,  IVs  and  transportation. 

I heard  someone  mention  that  Norfolk 
General  (a  large  teaching  hospital  across 
the  Elizabeth  River)  had  the  surgical 
staff,  operating  room  and  intensive 
care  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
necessary  procedure.  They  also  dis- 
cussed using  the  regular  ambulance,  or 
Nightingale,  the  emergency  helicopter 
ambulance. 

1 was  started  on  an  IV  while  the  doc- 
tor discussed  the  X-rays,  arranged  trans- 
portation and  coordinated  the  referral 
procedure  to  Norfolk  General.  I was  put 
on  a gurney  and  the  adventure  began. 

1 vaguely  heard  the  siren  and  felt  the 
movements  of  the  ambulance.  The  traf- 
fic must  have  been  held  up  at  the  tunnel 
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because  we  breezed  right  through  there 
in  the  middle  of  rush  hour.  It  seemed 
only  to  take  a few  minutes  to  get  to  Nor- 
folk General. 

On  arrival,  I was  first  greeted  by  a 
civilian  doctor  who  explained  that  he  had 
already  talked  with  the  Navy  doctors  and 
now  he  would  do  a special  X-ray  called 
a CAT-SCAN  to  get  a better  look  at  the 
aneurism.  In  the  interim,  the  hospital 
staff  started  another  IV  in  my  arm  while 
the  doctor  started  yet  another  in  a vein 
in  my  neck. 

The  CAT-SCAN  machine  resembles 
an  iron  lung  that  feeds  your  body 
through  while  taking  continuous  pic- 
tures. I was  still  in  the  scanner  when  my 
civilian  doctor  came  to  me  and  said,  “the 
aneurism  is  larger  than  we  originally 
thought;  we  don’t  want  to  waste  a lot  of 
time,  and  you  need  to  be  in  surgery 
now.”  My  reply:  “Let’s  do  it.” 

After  getting  the  necessary  informed 
consent  speech  which  consisted  of  him 
informing  me  of  all  the  possible  com- 
plications of  the  surgery,  including  the 
possibility  of  impotence,  paralysis  from 
the  waist  down  or  death.  I wasted  no 
time  signing  the  consent  form. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  operating  room, 
I said  to  the  doctor  that  I expected,  at 
a minimum,  to  feel  drowsy  by  now.  He 
replied,  “Mr.  Yack,  please  believe  me 
when  I say  that  by  the  time  1 am  finished 
...”  That  was  the  last  I remember  for 
two  days. 

In  surgery  they  opened  my  abdomen 
from  chest  to  pelvic  area  and  repaired  the 
aneurism.  1 was  taken  directly  to  the 
Vascular  Intensive  Care  Unit.  1 had 
machines  breathe  for  me,  monitor  my 
heart,  my  blood  pressure,  venous  pres- 
sure, IVs,  a tube  to  drain  my  stomach 
and  another  to  drain  my  bladder.  The 


nursing  staff  responded  immediately  to 
my  every  request. 

Though  the  entire  staff  was  excep- 
tional in  their  professionalism,  there  was 
one  person  I dreaded  to  see,  the  respira- 
tory technician,  (the  suction  monster). 
His  job  was  to  keep  my  lungs  clear  by 
making  me  cough  and  deep  breathe. 
Sneezing,  coughing  and  deep  breathing 
were  the  three  most  difficult  things  I had 
to  do,  but  the  respiratory  technician  had 
no  mercy:  he  forced  the  issue  and  main- 
tained my  lungs  very  clear  of  any  ob- 
struction. I believe  it  was  due  mostly  to 
his  efforts  that  I was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  earlier  than  expected. 

I progressed  from  intensive  care  to  a 
regular  post-op  floor  and  received  good 
care  throughout  my  stay.  I was  discharg- 
ed after  only  six  days  in  the  hospital. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
experience,  to  me,  was  the  level  of  ex- 
cellence of  the  staffs  involved.  In  spite 
of  my  trying  to  “buck  the  system”  by 
not  seeing  a doctor  initially,  1 must 
commend: 

— The  laboratory  staff  for  identify- 
ing the  abnormality 

— The  rapid  response  and  referral  to 
a specialist 

— The  staffs’  ability  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  aneurism 

— The  fact  that  I was  never  left  alone 
or  out  of  sight  once  the  diagnosis  was 
made 

— The  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  military  and  civilian  hospitals 
and  staff 

— The  surgical  and  post-operative 
care 

— The  high  level  of  professionalism 
and  compassion  of  the  staff  of  both  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital  and  Norfolk 
General  Hospital.  □ 
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From  ghetto  to 
pharmacy 

HM3  Rivera  forges  ahead 


Story  by  J03  James  S.  Seda,  photos  by  PHAN  Steven  D.  Smith 


The  formica  countertop  is  cluttered 
with  an  array  of  electronic  monitors, 
centrifuges  and  test  tubes.  It’s  a high-tech 
environment,  but  a very  familiar  world 
to  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Heriberto 
Rivera,  a hospital  corpsman  aboard  USS 
Saratoga  (CV  60).  Yet  it  is  a world  far 
from  his  beginnings. 

“I  grew  up  on  the  west  side  of  51st 
Street  in  New  York,”  Rivera  said.  ‘‘A 
ghetto  suburb.  There  were  shootouts, 
burglaries  and  muggings.  But  it  made  me 
a survivor. 

“1  knew  1 wanted  something  better  for 
myself.  I guess  that’s  why  I went  into 
medicine.  Where  I come  from  was  so 
negative  that  I wanted  to  do  something 
positive.” 

Rivera  has  a calm,  meticulous  air 
about  him;  his  dungarees  are  neatly 
pres^d  and  even  his  Navy-issue  boots 
shine.  Stenciled  on  his  spotless  white  shirt 
is  a red  cross.  To  mankind  it’s  a symbol 
of  healing;  to  Rivera,  it’s  a symbol  of 
dedication. 

The  24-year-old  New  Yorker  whose 
family  comes  from  Puerto  Rico  loves  to 
talk  about  his  work.  ‘‘What  1 like  most 
about  the  medical  field  is  that  it  allows 
me  to  help  people  and  truly  make  a dif- 
ference in  their  quality  of  life.”  Rivera 
said,  ‘‘My  ultimate  goal  is  to  become  a 
Navy  flight  surgeon.” 

Currently  working  in  the  Saratoga’s 


Hospital  Corpsman  3rd  Class  Heriber- 
to Rivera  accounts  for  every  pill 
issued  from  the  pharmacy. 
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pharmacy  and  emergency  room,  Rivera 
explains  that  the  corpsmen  on  his  ship 
are  rotated  into  different  jobs  in  the 
department  every  month,  enabling  them 
all  to  learn  various  skills. 

“I’m  able  to  do  things  in  the  Navy  that 
a nurse  in  the  civilian  world  cannot.  For 
example,  I can  suture.  The  knowledge 
I’ve  gained  here  is  invaluable.  Many  peo- 
ple don’t  realize  the  importance  of  the 
corpsman  — the  job  is  a key  to  main- 
taining battle  readiness.  It’s  a job  with 
a lot  of  responsibility.  I take  my  work 
very  seriously.’’ 

According  to  Rivera,  his  work  in  the 
pharmacy  offers  a great  deal  of  personal 
and  professional  satisfaction.  “When 
you  are  working  in  the  pharmacy,  you 
are  looked  upon  with  trust  beyond  belief. 
You’re  exposed  to  different  types  of 
drugs  and  narcotics. 

“From  the  beginning,  we’re  taught  to 
give  the  right  medication,  the  right 
dosage,  at  the  right  time.  My  superiors 
trust  me  and  I won’t  let  them  down,’’ 
Rivera  said. 

Rivera  met  his  wife  of  four  years, 
Maria,  while  living  in  Puerto  Rico.  They 
have  a 4-year-old  daughter  named 
Natealia. 

“I  went  to  Puerto  Rico  as  a teenager 
because  I was  having  difficulties  at  home. 
My  parents  separated  and  I went  to  live 
with  my  grandparents.  While  there,  I met 
my  wife.  We  found  we  had  so  much  in 
common  — we  both  had  an  interest  in 
medicine.  She’s  now  a laboratory  techni- 
cian. My  family  is  everything  to  me,’’  he 
continues.  “My  wife  is  my  dearest  friend 
and  my  daughter  is  my  joy. 

“After  we  got  married,  we  moved  to 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  Living  there  was  great.  I 
found  a job  working  as  a hospital  aide 
in  the  intensive  care  unit  in  the  Tompkins 
County  Hospital.  I learned  so  much  there 
— laboratory  procedures,  surgical  pro- 
cedures. I got  a lot  of  hands-on  experi- 
ence,’’ Rivera  said. 

“With  the  experience  I’ve  gotten  in  the 


Rivera  gets  personal  and  professional 
satisfaction  from  his  work. 


Navy  and  the  civilian  world,  I’m 
prepared  to  pursue  a career  in  medicine, 
if  I get  the  chance.” 

While  living  in  Ithaca,  Rivera  grew  to 
enjoy  nature  and  the  sense  of  communi- 
ty within  a small  town.  He  said  he  got 
involved  as  a volunteer  fireman  and  with 
a first-aid  squad. 

He  enjoyed  the  local  football  games, 
the  river  raft  rallies,  pancake  fund-raisers 
and  quiet  walks  in  the  woods. 

“Nature  gives  me  peace  and  tranquili- 
ty,” Rivera  said.  “There  is  something 
magical  about  seeing  trees  and  hearing 
birds  when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning. 
Getting  involved  in  the  community  gives 
me  that  sense  of  belonging.  Community 
spirit  means  teamwork.  Community  is 
what  caring  is  all  about.  I find  that  sense 
of  teamwork  in  the  Navy.” 

Rivera  joined  the  Navy  while  living  in 
Ithaca.  For  him,  it  was  a stepping  stone 
towards  reaching  his  goal  of  obtaining  a 


medical  degree  and  pursuing  a naval  of- 
ficer’s commission.  “Military  fever  runs 
in  my  family,”  Rivera  said. 

“The  Hospital  Corpsman  School  at 
Naval  Training  Command  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  was  competitive  and  offered  com- 
prehensive training.  Compared  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  service,  the  Navy 
hospital  corpsman  rating  is  far  superior. 
You  have  to  have  a willingness  to  help 
your  fellow  shipmates  and  a great 
amount  of  caring.” 

A professional  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  Rivera,  said,  “I  want  to  be  looked 
at  as  a person  willing  to  help  seven  days 
a week,  24  hours  a day.  I want  to  be 
looked  at  as  someone  you  can  rely  on, 
someone  you  can  trust.”  □ 


Seda  and  Smith  are  attached  to  USS  Saratoga. 
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“I’m  scared,  ’’  squeaked  the  boy  on 
the  examination  table. 

“I’ll  talk  you  through  it,  ’’  the  doctor 
assured  him  in  a deep,  soothing  voice. 

“It  hurts!’’ 

“I  know.  I’ve  been  through  this  my- 
self, ’’  the  doctor  said  compassionately. 
“OK,  it’s  done.  I just  have  to  pull  It 
through.  ’’  He  pulled  carefully  on  the 
thread,  closing  the  child’s  small  wound. 

“Are  you  done  yet?’’  the  1 1-year-old 
asked.  His  voice  sounded  more  curious 
than  pained. 

“I just  have  to  tie  it.” 

“Is  it  over?” 

“Just  a second  . . . your  name  is 
Thomas,  right?”  he  asked,  taking  the 
child’s  mind  off  the  discomfort. 

“Yeah.  Call  me  Tom.  Is  it  over  yet?” 

“It’s  over,  ” the  doctor  said  as  he  tied 
off  the  stitch. 

The  Branch  Hospital  emergency  room 
at  Twenty-nine  Palms,  Calif.,  helps 
scores  of  patients  during  any  given  week- 
end. Navy  medical  personnel  staff  of  all 
specialties  — doctors,  nurses,  corpsmen 
and  other  health  technicians  — serve  in 
such  emergency  rooms. 

During  this  night’s  watch,  in  a little 
more  than  two  hours,  the  following  cases 
were  seen: 

7:35  p.m.  — The  ER  receives  a call 
about  an  accident  at  the  fitness  center. 
An  ambulance  with  an  emergency  medi- 
cal technician  responds,  and  returns 


ER 

quiet  night 


Story  and  photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  Fred  Dodd 

seven  minutes  later  with  a patient  and  his 
two  companions.  The  patient’s  face  is 
frozen  in  agony. 

“He  was  bench-pressing  and  the 
weights  dropped  on  his  chest,’’  one  of 
the  victim’s  buddies  explains  to  the  doc- 
tor, Lt.  Cmdr.  Laurence  Lo.  The  patient, 
a Marine  staff  sergeant  from  a nearby  air 
station,  is  carefully  transferred  from  the 
gurney  to  an  examination  table. 

“Where  does  it  hurt  most?’’  Lo  asks. 

“Right  in  the  center,’’  is  the  weak 
reply. 

As  Lo  tries  to  learn  more  about  his  pa- 
tient’s pain,  a corpsman  is  taking  blood 
pressure  and  temperature  readings. 
“Physical  fitness  can  be  hazardous  to 
your  health,’’  jokes  Lt.  Cmdr.  John 
Chemycz,  a staff  nurse,  trying  to  lift  the 
injured  Marine  staff  sergeant’s  spirits. 

The  patient  is  quickly  hooked  up  to  an 
electrocardiogram  machine  to  check  his 
heartbeat. 

7:38  p.m.  — A corporal  here  on  a 
training  mission  is  brought  in  by  a Navy 
corpsman.  The  Marine  has  an  eye  infec- 
tion caused  two  days  earlier  by  a poke 
from  a stray  finger.  The  corpsman  who 
accompanies  him.  Hospital  Corpsman 
2nd  Class  Ross  Lowry,  is  busy  flushing 
the  eye. 

7:39  p.m.  — Another  Marine,  a Pfc., 
comes  in,  wearing  a bandage  on  his  arm. 
Lo  removes  the  bandage,  revealing  a 
nasty  burn  running  from  the  man’s 
fingers  to  his  elbow.  “I  knocked  over  a 


lit  Coleman  lantern,’’  the  Pfc.  attached 
to  the  arm  explains.  Lo  carefully  removes 
the  dead  skin  from  the  wound,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  infection. 

8:11  p.m.  — Doctors  and  corpsmen 
continue  to  work  on  all  three  patients. 
An  X-ray  technician  takes  a picture  with 
a portable  X-ray  unit  of  the  weightlifter’s 
chest  and  leaves  to  develop  the  film. 

8:15  p.m.  — The  technician  returns 
and  hands  the  X-rays  to  Lo,  who  studies 
them  with  Chemycz.  Neither  can  spot 
any  abnormalities,  and  Lo  determines  it’s 
safe  to  move  the  weightlifter  who  is  then 
sent  for  more  X-rays.  Lo  tells  the  techni- 
cian the  exact  X-ray  angle  he’s  looking 
for. 

8:20  p.m.  — Lo  continues  to  dress  the 
Pfc.’s  burn.  “It’s  a second-degree  burn,’’ 
Chemycz  explains.  “The  burn  got 
through  some  layers  of  skin,  but  not  its 
full  thickness.” 

8:25  p.m.  — The  weightlifter  is  still  be- 
ing X-rayed,  and  the  eye  infection  is 
cleaned  out.  Lt.  Cmdr.  Thomas  Hyatt, 
the  other  doctor  on  duty,  inspects  the 
corpsman’s  work. 

8:29  p.m.  — Hyatt  takes  a call  from 
a mother  wanting  advice  on  medication 
for  a 2-year-old.  He  explains  the  dosage 
she  should  use. 

Medical  personnel  provide  attentive 
care  to  a variety  of  patients  admitted 
to  the  Emergency  Room.  Here,  a burn 
victim  has  his  wound  cleaned. 
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8:30  p.m.  — With  his  burn  cleaned 
and  freshly  wrapped,  the  Pfc.  leaves  for 
his  barracks.  The  X-rays  are  complete  on 
the  weightlifter.  “You  have  a small  frac- 
ture of  the  breast  bone,”  Lo  tells  him. 
“Nothing  serious,  but  you’ll  have  some 
discomfort.  If  you  have  more  pain,  go 
to  your  battalion  aid  station  right  away.” 
Since  no  other  treatment  is  needed,  his 
buddies  take  him  home. 

9:10  p.m.  — Chemycz  gives  pain 
medication  to  a woman  who  comes  in 
complaining  of  ear  pain.  After  she 
leaves,  the  ER  quiets  down.  Hyatt 
finishes  up  some  paperwork. 

Chemycz  explains  the  branch  hospital 


has  a “level-3”  ER,  which  means  there 
is  a physician  aboard  at  all  times  and  a 
nurse  is  on  call.  Chemycz  is  only  one  of 
two  ER-certified  branch  nurses  at  this 
facility,  so  he  often  works  long  hours. 
Ward  nurses  work  the  ER  eight  hours  a 
day,  but  Chemycz  or  Lt.  Diane  Michal 
remain  on  call  at  all  times. 

The  doctors  see  more  than  their  share 
of  the  action  as  well.  Hyatt  had  worked 
at  his  regular  clinic  all  day  before  report- 
ing for  ER  duty,  which  will  last  until  8 
a.m.  the  next  day.  Chemycz  said  that, 
because  of  the  personnel  and  equipment 
shortages,  the  hospital  doesn’t  handle 
seriously  wounded  or  seriously  ill  pa- 


tients. They  are  sent  to  larger  hospitals, 
such  as  those  in  Palm  Springs,  San  Ber- 
nardino or  even  Camp  Pendleton. 

“Our  main  job  here  is  to  stabilize  pa- 
tients and  get  them  to  the  care  they 
need,”  Chemycz  said. 

9:17  p.m.  — A gunnery  sergeant  hav- 
ing chest  pains  is  rushed  in  from  the 
field.  He  has  a history  of  heart  problems, 
including  a heart  attack,  coronary  artery 
disease  and  heart  surgery. 

9:19  p.m.  — Another  Marine,  suf- 
fering severe  abdominal  pain,  is  brought 
in.  Writhing  in  pain,  he  has  his  arms 
wrapped  tightly  across  his  chest. 

9:20  p.m.  — An  electrocardiogram 
is  run  on  the  gunny  and  he  is  given 
nitroglycerin. 

9:22  p.m.  — The  Marine  with  ab- 
dominal pains  is  sent  to  X-ray.  Hyatt  is 
working  to  get  the  gunny  transferred  to 
a larger  facility. 

9:38  p.m.  — A heat  casualty  is 
brought  in  from  the  field.  Treatment 
begins.  Hyatt  walks  over  to  the  gunnery 
sergeant.  “You  need  to  be  in  a hospital 
tonight.  Then  we’ll  see  about  getting  you 
back  to  North  Carolina.  Are  you  feeling 
OK  now?”  he  asks. 

“Just  a little  tightness,”  is  the  reply. 
9:44  p.m.  — Hyatt  is  on  the  phone 
with  the  Hi-Desert  Hospital  making 
arrangements  for  the  gunny’s  transfer. 

9:45  p.m.  — The  Marine  with  the 
abdominal  pain  returns  from  X-ray.  It 
is  discovered  that  he  is  suffering  from 
pneumonia  and  inflammation  of  his  rib 
cartilage. 

10:10  p.m.  — The  heat  casualty  has 
responded  to  treatment  and  he  is  re- 
leased. 

And  so  it  goes  . . . throughout  the 
night. 

From  3 p.m.  to  11  p.m.,  30  patients 
were  treated  in  the  ER.  The  cases  varied 
from  a baby  with  a light  diaper  rash  to 
life-threatening  emergencies.  The  two 
doctors,  nurse  and  corpsmen  said  it  was 
a typical  night.  □ 

Dodd  works  at  the  Joint  Public  Affairs 
i Office,  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Combat 
i Center,  Twenty-nine  Palms,  Calif. 
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Navy  medicine 
maintains 
tradition  of  caring 

Story  by  J03  Fred  Frailey 


When  one  thinks  of  the  Navy,  images 
of  ships  and  weapons  manned  by  highly 
trained  sailors  are  conjured  up.  That’s 
an  accurate  image,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
we  need  to  remember,  while  men  and 
women  work  to  maintain  the  weapons 
and  equipment  that  often  occupy  center 
stage.  Navy  medicine  works  behind  the 
scenes  to  maintain  the  health  of  today’s 
sailors,  marines  and  their  families. 

The  history  of  the  Navy  Medical 
Corps  covers  the  history  of  American 
medicine  in  general  and  the  history  of  the 
Navy  itself.  Any  history  of  Navy  medi- 
cine goes  back  to  the  days  when  a youth- 
ful United  States  was  just  establishing 
itself  as  a naval  power. 

During  the  Navy’s  early  days.  Navy 
medicine  was  not  really  a formal  organi- 
zation; enlisted  members  were  detailed  to 
assist  the  ship’s  surgeon  in  caring  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  These  assignments 
were  temporary.  Years  later  however, 
crew  members  were  assigned  on  a more 
permanent  basis.  They  were  called  “lob- 
lolly boys,’’  a name  derived  from  the 
gruel  fed  to  patients.  In  1814,  Navy  Reg- 
ulations provided  that  the  loblolly  boy 
was  to  serve  the  ship’s  surgeon  and  was 
to  be  called  the  “surgeon’s  steward.’’ 

Not  long  after.  Navy  medicine  got 
organized.  The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  was  created  by  Congress  on 


Aug.  31,  1842,  with  Surgeon  William 
Paul  Crillon-Barton  serving  as  its  first 
chief.  The  title  of  Surgeon  General  was 
not  used  until  some  years  later  when 
William  M.  Wood  assumed  the  office; 
nor  was  Navy  medicine  actually  referred 
to  as  the  “Medical  Corps,’’  except  in 
popular  usage.  The  Appropriations  Act 
of  1871  officially  designated  the  Medical 
Corps  as  a distinct  entity. 

As  the  duties  evolved  and  organization 
developed,  so  did  the  terminology. 

In  time  of  battle,  the  wounded  were 
taken  to  the  forward  part  of  the  ship, 
below  the  waterline,  where  it  was  safe 
from  cannon  fire.  Originally  referred  to 
as  the  “cockpit,”  this  area  later  became 
known  as  the  “sick  berth”  and  eventu- 
ally the  term  became  the  present  day 
word  “sickbay.” 

The  Hospital  Corps  became  an 
organized  unit  by  an  Act  of  Congress  on 
June  17,  1898.  Within  two  years,  during 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  the  first 
member  of  the  Hospital  Corps  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Three 
more  Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  to 
Navy  corpsmen  prior  to  World  War  1. 

During  the  Great  War,  the  Hospital 

At  triage  hospitals  in  France  during 
World  War  I,  Navy  medical  personnel 
made  do  in  tents  among  ruins  of  war- 
ravaged  buildings. 


Corps’  image  and  reputation  were 
enhanced,  especially  by  sailors  serving  in 
the  field  with  the  Marine  Corps.  By  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  15  medical  person- 
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The  first  Navy  flight  nurse  to  set  foot 
on  any  battlefield,  Ens.  Jane  Ken- 
diegh,  bends  over  a wounded  Marine 
on  the  airstrip  at  Iwo  Jima.  (U.S.  Navy 
photo.) 

nel  had  been  killed  in  action,  with  146 
wounded.  Two  more  Medals  of  Honor 
had  been  awarded,  along  with  105  other 
awards  and  commendations. 

Of  15  Navy  enlisted  men  who  received 
the  Medal  of  Honor  during  World  War 
II,  seven  were  hospital  corpsmen,  a 
unique  distinction,  since  none  carried 
weapons.  Hundreds  of  Bronze  Stars, 
Navy  Crosses  and  Silver  Stars  were 
awarded  to  Navy  Corpsmen.  To  sum- 
marize the  hospital  corpsmen  of  World 
War  II,  97  of  every  100  soldiers  wound- 
ed in  the  field  survived  because  a Navy 
corpsman  was  there. 

The  Marine  Corps  Memorial  sym- 
bolizes the  raising  of  the  flag  on  Mt. 
Suribachi,  Iwo  Jima,  in  one  of  the  last 
battles  of  World  War  II.  Unknown  to 


many.  Navy  Pharmacist’s  Mate  John 
Bradley  participated  in  that  historic 
moment. 

Navy  corpsmen  were  kept  busy  during 
the  Korean  War,  not  only  in  the  thick  of 
combat  on  the  ground,  but  aboard  the 
hospital  ships  USS  Consolation,  Repose 
and  Haven.  During  this  conflict,  heli- 


copters first  played  a significant  role  in 
medical  evacuations.  This  proved  to  be 
such  an  effective  means  of  handling  the 
seriously  wounded  that  first  Consolation, 
then  Repose,  and  Haven  were  modified 
with  helicopter  landing  platforms. 

Repose  also  saw  service  in  Vietnam,  as 
did  another  Navy  hospital  ship,  USS 
Sanctuary.  Navy  hospital  corpsmen  dis- 
tinguished themselves  both  in  the  jungles, 
under  fire,  and  aboard  the  hospital  ships, 
where  they  put  in  remarkably  long  hours; 
Sanctuary  once  spent  a record  121  days 
at  sea. 

In  subsequent  military  engagements, 
including  one  of  the  most  recent, 
Grenada,  Navy  corpsmen  have  been  on 
the  line  saving  lives,  often  at  the  cost  of 
their  own.  When  terrorists  bombed  the 
Marine  Barracks  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  in 
1983,  15  Navy  corpsmen  were  among 
those  killed. 

Today,  the  hospital  corpsman  serves 
the  Medical  Corps  doctor  in  a variety  of 
demanding  roles  in  almost  every  conceiv- 
able location,  from  modern  hospitals  in 
large  metropolitan  cities  to  the  small  out- 
posts of  the  most  isolated  islands  and,  of 
course,  aboard  ships  in  the  fleet  around 
the  globe. 

Navy  Dental  Corps 

Aug.  22,  1987,  marked  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  Navy  Dental  Corps. 
Many  changes  and  advancements  have 
taken  place  since  President  Taft  signed 
a bill  authorizing  dental  surgeons  to  be 
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a part  of  the  Navy  Medical  Corps.  Five 
years  after  the  Dental  Corps’  inception, 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I, 
on  April  6,  1917.  Reaching  a wartime 
peak  of  500  officers,  two  of  its  members 
were  eventually  decorated  with  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 

An  article  in  the  January  1921  U.S. 
Naval  Medical  Bulletin  advocated  the  use 
of  “ancillary  personnel”  to  extend  the 
services  of  Naval  dental  officers  and  to 
emphasize  preventative  dentistry.  As  a 
result,  the  U.S.  Naval  Dental  School  was 
opened  as  a part  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Med- 
ical School  in  February  1923. 


Initially  taken  from  the  ranks  of  hos- 
pital corps,  the  first  class  of  dental  as- 
sistants numbered  only  10.  From  this 
humble  beginning  a new  Navy  tradition 
was  born.  Only  two  months  before  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Surgeon 
General’s  annual  report  recommended 
the  procurement  and  retention  of  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  dental  personnel  for 
“the  morale  as  well  as  the  health  of  Navy 
personnel.  ...” 

In  World  War  II,  over  7,000  dental  of- 
ficers served  at  more  than  1,500  installa- 
tions, often  facing  the  same  combat 
dangers  as  the  corspmen  in  the  field. 


Following  the  war,  the  Naval  Dental 
School  was  established  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
It  is  still  active  today,  training  dental  of- 
ficers in  all  facets  of  dentistry,  for  ser- 
vice wherever  the  Navy  goes. 

Today  there  are  some  1 ,700  dental  of- 
ficers on  active  duty  serving  around  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  general  technicians,  the 
enlisted  dental  rating  trains  individuals 
as  repair  technicians  and  prosthetic  tech- 


Navy  corpsmen  render  first  aid  on  the 
landing  beaches.  (U.S.  Navy  photo.) 
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nicians.  For  64  years  Navy  dental  techni- 
cians have  served  a valuable  service  to  the 
Navy  men  and  women,  Marines  and 
their  families. 

Navy  Nurse  Corps 

There  are  many  unsung  heros  in  the 
chronicles  of  American  military  history, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  women  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Although  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  of- 
ficially celebrated  its  founding  on  May 
13,  1908,  Navy  nurses  were  in  a some- 
what ambiguous  status  until  after  World 
War  II.  In  the  early  days,  they  were 
neither  enlisted  nor  commissioned. 

During  World  War  I,  more  than  1,400 
Navy  nurses  served  in  the  United  States 


and  abroad.  The  women  were  not  sup- 
posed to  serve  in  direct  combat,  but  those 
who  served  in  the  European  units  were 
subject  to  the  same  shelling  and  gassing 
that  the  troops  they  tended  suffered. 
Many  were  even  taken  as  prisoners  and 
incarcerated  in  German  POW  camps. 
But  because  of  their  quasi-military  status, 
they  were  not  awarded  any  pay  or  bene- 
fits during  their  time  as  prisoners. 

Not  until  1947  did  Congress  pass  Pub- 
lic Law  36,  giving  permanent  commis- 
sioned status  in  the  Navy’s  and  Army’s 
Nursing  Corps. 

Navy  doctors,  corpsmen,  dentists, 
dental  technicians  and  nurses  have  all 
served  selflessly  throughout  the  world  at 
shore  installations,  in  the  combat  zones 


of  the  most  dangerous  battles  in  history 
and  aboard  hospital  ships.  Their  dedica- 
tion, courage,  patience  and  skill  have 
enabled  America’s  fighting  forces  to  sur- 
vive and  prevail.  □ 


Frailey  is  a reservist  with  CinCPacFlt,  Naval 
Reserve  DET  520,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


The  Navy  Nurse  Corps  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1908,  but 
nurses  weren’t  given  permanent  rank 
status  — officer  or  enlisted  — until 
1947.  (U.S.  Navy  photo.) 
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The  Log  Book 

“\i'luir's  past  is  prolofpie.  ” To  help  keep  us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  present  in  perspective,  and  to  give 
some  insight  into  the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short  review  of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous  issues. 


10  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  November  1977  All  Hands 

• Super  Rapid-Bloom  Offboard  Chaff 
(Super  RBOC),  a larger  and  more  effec- 
tive ship-launched  missile-decoy  system, 
was  approved  for  service  use  by  the  chief 
of  naval  operations.  Super  RBOC  is  a 
deck-mounted,  mortar-type  system 
which  dispenses  a cloud  of  metallic- 
coated  fiber  chaff  to  present  a false  target 
to  incoming  missiles.  This  new  system 
consists  of  either  two  or  four,  six-round 
launchers  that  were  designed  to  accom- 
modate other  types  of  decoy  rounds  be- 
ing developed. 

• In  its  first  attempt  at  the  operational 
propulsion  plant  examination,  the  San 
Diego-based  guided  missile  cruiser  USS 


20  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  November  1967  All  Hands 

• USNS  Redstone  (T-AGM  20)  passed 
a major  test  milestone  when  it  com- 
municated via  an  orbiting  satellite  with 
shore  stations  at  Andover,  Maine,  and 
Grand  Canary  and  Ascension  Islands. 
Redstone  was  one  of  the  ships  built  to 
track  and  communicate  with  American 


40  YEARS  AGO  — 

in  the  November  1947  All  Hands 

• Three  U.S.  submarines  visited 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  observance  of 
Chilean  Independence  Day.  On  a South 
Atlantic  training  cruise,  USS  Cutlass  (SS 
478),  USS  Diablo  (SS  479)  and  USS  Con- 
ger (SS  477)  rounded  Cape  Horn  and 
arrived  in  Valparaiso  for  a three-day 


Fox  (CG  33)  received  an  overall  finding 
of  satisfactory  — no  mean  achievement. 
The  engineering  department  successful- 
ly completed  a full-power  run,  achieved 
flexibility  tests  on  all  four  boilers,  pre- 


sented three  fully  qualified  underway 
watch  sections  and  demonstrated  the  re- 
quired proficiency  and  professional 
knowledge  for  sustained  propulsion  plant 
operations.  □ 


astronauts  during  manned  missions  to 
the  moon  and  the  first  to  be  equipped 
with  a satellite  communication  system 
which  allowed  it  to  communicate  around 
the  world  via  satellites. 

• Four  Seabees  of  MCB  74  noticed 
how  much  the  Vietnamese  children 
seemed  to  like  popsicles.  They  wondered 
what  would  be  the  reaction  to  a giant 
one.  Using  a five-foot-long  two-by-four 
for  the  stick,  the  four  Seabees  manufac- 


visit. This  was  the  second  time  that  U.S. 
submarines  had  successfully  navigated 
these  treacherous  waters,  noted  for  sud- 
den severe  storms  and  numerous  hidden 
reefs.  USS  Sea  Robin  was  the  first  sub- 
marine to  accomplish  this  difficult  navi- 
gational feat  in  June  of  that  year. 

• One  hundred  thousand  feet  is  a long 
way  up,  but  the  Navy  unveiled  plans  to 
reach  that  altitude  by  means  of  un- 
manned balloons  which  would  carry  in- 


tured a 100-pound  cherry  flavored  pop- 
side.  When  the  popsicle  was  frozen  it 
was  loaded  onto  a truck  and  taken  out 
to  the  hamlet  of  Trung  Nghia.  The  maxi- 
side  lasted  a mere  20  minutes  when  the 
kids  got  to  it  — even  the  stick  was 
carried  off.  Members  of  the  popsicle 
construction  team  were  UT2  Donnie 
Douglas,  UT3  Charles  Matthis  and 
UTCNs  Jerald  Hirchman  and  Stephen 
Smith.  □ 


struments  to  record  unexplored  atmos- 
pheric phenomena.  Light  in  weight  and 
unusually  strong,  the  balloons  were  plas- 
tic and  were  expected  to  carry  70  pounds 
of  scientific  instruments.  Balloons  in 
clusters  of  three  and  four  would  be  sent 
up  to  carry  increased  amounts  of  re- 
search equipment.  Helium  gas  was  to  be 
used.  Flights  were  planned  near  Minne- 
apolis and  possibly  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Lakehurst,  N.J.  □ 
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Corvette  or  light  frigate (FFL) 


PETYA  l/II  Class 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
All  Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles 
describing  the  ships  of  the  soviet  fleet,  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  Navy  community  with  a better 
understanding  of  Soviet  naval  developments 
and  fleet  battle  capabilities. 

The  Petya-c\ass  of  light  frigates  is 
designed  primarily  for  coastal  defense, 
although  they  operate  regularly  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  frequently  in  more 
distant  areas. 


Displacement: 

1,150  tons  full  load; 

Length: 

82  meters  (269  feet); 

Propulsion: 

Combination  diesel/gas  turbines,  29 
knots; 

Main  armament: 

Two  twin  76mm  DP  gun  mounts  and 
two  ASW  rocket  launchers; 

PETYA  I has  four  ASW  rocket 


launchers  and  only  one  5-tube  torpedo 
mount. 

The  older  Petya  I units  became  opera- 
tional in  1960.  The  improved  Petya  II 
units  have  two  sets  of  five  16-inch 
torpedo  tubes  and  two  anti-submarine 
rocket  launchers.  Some  Petya  Is  and 
Petya  7/s  have  been  modified  to  carry 
variable-depth  sonar.  About  65  Petyas 
have  been  built,  and  half  have  been 
transferred  to  foreign  countries.  □ 


PETYA  I FFL 
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Bearings 

Navy  Relief  to  manage  Stark  scholarship  fund 


In  a recent  ceremony  held  aboard  USS 
Stark  (FFG  31),  a check  for  $132,487.21 
was  presented  to  the  Navy  Relief  Soci- 
ety. The  check  represented  funds  raised 
across  the  nation  for  the  USS  Stark 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  check  was  presented  by  Capt. 
Thomas  O.  Gabriel,  CO  of  Destroyer 
Squadron  Eight,  to  retired  Rear  Adm. 
Ralph  Carnahan,  national  vice-president 
of  the  Navy  Relief  Society.  The  funds 
were  the  current  total  raised  by  business 
groups,  private  contributions  and  Navy 
commands,  which  were  then  deposited  in 
a local  bank  for  safekeeping. 

Including  national  donations  received 
by  Navy  Relief  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
fund  now  totals  more  than  $400,000, 
according  to  Lt.  Steve  Maynard  of  DE- 
SRON  Eight.  The  National  Navy  Relief 
Society,  headquartered  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  been  designated  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  fund. 

Guidelines  for  distribution  of  the 
funds,  written  by  DESRON  Eight  staff 


members,  dictate  that  funds  will  provide 
financial  assistance  for  post-high  school 
educational  opportunities  to  spouses, 
children  and  stepchildren  of  the  37  Stark 
sailors  who  died  when  their  ship  was  hit 
by  two  Iraqi  missiles  in  May. 

All  contributions  to  the  scholarship 
fund  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Navy 


The  USS  Stark  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  is  turned  over  to  the  Navy 
Relief  Society.  (U.S.  Navy  photo.) 

Relief  Society.  Checks  made  payable  to 
the  Navy  Relief  Society  USS  Stark 
Memorial  Fund  can  be  sent  to:  Navy 
Relief  Society,  801  N.  Randolph  St., 
Room  1220,  Arlington,  Va.,  22203.  ■ 


Engineering  Center  marks  70th  anniversary 


Dusk  settles  on  a Navy  aircraft  carrier 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A “Top  Gun” 
waits  in  his  F-14  Tomcat.  Its  engines  and 
afterburners  thunder  and  a powerful 
steam  catapult  hurls  the  33-ton  fighter 
into  the  air  with  an  ear-shattering  roar 
of  steam  and  jet  exhaust  — from  stand- 
still to  160  mph  in  two  seconds. 

The  jet  blast  deflector  is  immediately 
lowered  and  another  jet  taxis  onto  the 
catapult.  The  launch  cycle  can  be  re- 
peated every  30  seconds  using  the  car- 
rier’s four  catapults. 

Later,  with  mission  complete,  the 
plane  returns  in  pitch  black  to  the  car- 
rier. Deck  edge  lights  cast  a red  glow 
which  barely  enables  the  pilot  to  see  the 
moving  Hight  deck  hundreds  of  feet 
below  and  nearly  one  mile  ahead. 


As  he  gets  closer,  the  pilot  can  see  the 
optical  landing  system  and  other  visual 
landing  aids.  He  drops  to  the  flight  deck 
at  a rate  of  600  feet  per  minute.  Al- 
though capable  of  flying  ten  times  faster, 
the  F-14  slows  to  150  mph,  landing  gear 
and  flaps  down.  The  jet’s  tailhook 
catches  one  of  four  wire  arresting  cables 
stretched  across  the  deck.  Below  deck, 
arresting  gear  engines  absorb  the  shock. 
The  F-14  comes  to  a halt  within  a short 
340  feet. 

The  equipment  and  systems  that  make 
such  air  operations  possible  were  de- 
signed and  developed  by  the  Naval  Air 
Engineering  Center  at  Lakehurst,  N.J. 
The  center  is  currently  celebrating  its  70th 
anniversary.  Born  of  necessity  in  World 
War  1,  NAEC  has  been  at  the  forefront 


of  naval  aviation  ever  since. 

“If  it  weren’t  for  NAEC,  the  Navy 
would  find  itself  in  the  position  of  con- 
ducting sea-based  air  operations  on  a 
trial-and-error  basis,  or  never  trying  any- 
thing new,”  said  Vice  Adm.  E.  R. 
Seymour,  USN,  (Ret.),  a former  com- 
mander of  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand. “NAEC  provides  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  test  new  ideas.” 

The  largest  naval  aviation  facility  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  NAEC  is  home  for  17 
Navy,  Marine,  Army  and  DoD  organi- 
zations. It  is  the  senior  and  host  com- 
mand at  the  sprawling  7,400-acre  base  at 
Lakehurst,  N.J.  ■ 

— Story  by  Nick  Grand,  Public  Affairs 
Officer,  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Lake- 
hurst,  N.J. 
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Valley  Forge  wins  Ney  award 


USS  Valley  Forge  (CG  50),  a San 
Diego-based  guided  missile  cruiser,  has 
been  named  winner  of  the  1987  Ney 
Memorial  Award  for  medium-size  ships. 
The  Ney  Award  recognizes  excellence  in 
food  service  operations  in  Navy  com- 
mands ashore  and  afloat. 

This  was  Valley  Forge's  first  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  in  the  Ney  competition 
since  being  commissioned  in  January 
1986. 

“The  key  figure  is  Mess  Management 
Specialist  Senior  Chief  Dante  B.  Bagay- 


bagayan,”  said  Lt.  Cmdr.  Charles  T. 
Vickers,  the  ship’s  supply  officer. 

But  Bagaybagayan  was  quick  to  give 
the  credit  to  the  crew.  “I  think  I had  the 
best  crew  in  the  fleet.  I can’t  pinpoint  any 
one  person.  Everybody  worked  hard,’’ 
he  said. 

The  team  of  mess  management  spe- 
cialists and  mess  cooks  worked  many 
long,  hard  hours  throughout  the  year 
according  to  Bagaybagayan.  They  set  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  food  prepara- 
tion, service  and  cleanliness  that  provided 


the  crew  of  Valley  Forge  with  outstand- 
ing meals  on  a daily  basis. 

He  also  mentioned  the  support  pro- 
vided by  other  departments  on  the  ship, 
from  the  engineering  department’s  sup- 
port of  refrigeration  facilities  to  the 
efforts  of  crewmembers  from  every  divi- 
sion aboard  ship  temporarily  assigned  to 
work  in  the  mess  department. 

“Consistency  is  the  key,’’  Vickers  said. 
“If  the  Ney  Award  inspectors  were  to 
come  back  aboard  Valley  Forge  today, 
we  would  still  show  ourselves  well.”  ■ 


Awards  to  new  aviators 


The  chief  of  Naval  Air  Training  has 
announced  the  winners  of  three  naval 
aviation  training  awards. 

Ens.  Jon  P.  Whitten,  assigned  to  VF 
101,  Oceana,  Va.,  will  receive  the  Capt. 
David  McCampbell  award  for  Navy 
students.  He  earned  his  wings  at  VT  25, 
NAS  Chase  Field,  Texas. 

1st  Lt.  Charles  O.  Hobaugh,  with 
VMA  331,  MCAS  Cherry  Pt.,  N.C.,  will 


be  awarded  the  Maj.  Joseph  Foss  award 
for  Marine  Corps  students.  Hobaugh  re- 
ceived his  wings  at  VT  7,  Meridian,  Miss. 
Both  awards  are  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Fighter  Aces  Association  for  naval 
aviation  students  with  outstanding  per- 
formance in  air  combat  maneuvering  and 
who  possess  exemplary  qualities  of  lead- 
ership, integrity  and  devotion  to  duty, 
with  a strong  inclination  toward  a career 


Cora!  Sea  joggers  get  green  flag 


The  workday  is  over.  A sailor  on 
board  the  Norfolk-based  USS  Coral  Sea 
(CV  43)  changes  into  gym  shorts  and  T- 
shirt  for  a run  in  the  hangar  bay.  But 
there’s  a question:  is  it  safe? 

The  answer  is  easy  to  discover,  thanks 
to  the  recent  efforts  of  Parachute  Rig- 
ger Chief  Ron  Spinner  and  Aviation 
Boatswain’s  Mate  (Handler)  1st  Class 
Mike  Arroyo.  Two  flags  hang  just  out- 
side Hangar  Deck  Control  to  signal  run- 
ners whether  it  is  safe  or  not. 

A green  flag  with  a smiling  jogger  in- 
dicates safe  running  conditions.  A red 
flag  with  a frowning  jogger  and  a “for- 
bidden” mark  secures  the  hangar. 

“The  problem  before  the  flags  was 
that  people  would  be  told  by  their  super- 


visors it  was  safe  to  run,  and  when  they 
started  running  the  ship’s  safety  person- 
nel would  tell  them  it  wasn’t  safe,”  said 
Arroyo.  “In  order  to  alleviate  confusion. 


in  Navy/Marine  aviation. 

Ens.  John  W.  Hilterman,  HSL  45, 
North  Island,  Calif.,  has  been  tagged  for 
the  Orville  Wright  Achievement  Award. 
Sponsored  by  the  Daedalian  Foundation, 
this  award  goes  to  the  student  who 
achieves  the  highest  overall  grades  for 
a six-month  period.  Hilterman  earned 
his  wings  at  HT  18,  NAS  Whiting  Field, 
Fla.  ■ 


Chief  Spinner  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  flags.” 

Safety  department  personnel  are 
pleased  with  the  flag  system,  because  it 
makes  their  jobs  easier.  And  runners  are 
happy  too. 

“The  flags  have  really  helped  solve  the 
problem,  not  only  for  those  of  us  who 
work  in  the  hangar  bay,  but  also  for  the 
runners  themselves,”  said  Arroyo.  “In- 
stead of  having  to  track  down  someone 
to  get  permission  to  run,  all  they  have  to 
do  is  look  for  the  flags.” 

Credit  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  flags  goes  to  PR3  Michael  Wil- 
liams and  PR3  Steve  Riedel.  ■ 

— Story  by  A CAN  William  J.  Doran, 
USS  Coral  Sea 
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Statue  out  of  uniform 

The  other  day  my  wife  and  1 were  walking 
across  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  com- 
pound and  a young  sailor  approached  us.  My 
wife,  HMC  RuthAnn  Coppola,  corrected  the 
sailor  on  his  appearance.  His  peacoat  was 
open  and  his  hands  were  in  his  pockets.  We’ve 
always  held  the  belief  that  coats  should  be 
buttoned  and  hands  stay  out  of  the  pockets. 
That’s  why  gloves  were  invented.  OK,  so  we 
both  agree.  You’re  probably  wondering, 
“What’s  Coppola’s  beef  this  time?” 

Here’s  the  beef.  Who  was  the  approving 
authority  on  the  statue  that’s  going  to  grace 
the  Navy  Memorial  being  built  here  in  D.C.? 
The  blue  jacket  represented  by  the  statue  also 
has  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  the  coat  is 
open  to  the  elements.  Great.  Everybody  from 
Maine  to  Oregon  is  going  to  see  this  guy 
standing  there,  OUT  OF  UNIFORM!  Tell  me 
it  ain’t  so,  Shane. 

— HMC(SS)  Joseph  A.  Coppola 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 

• You  can  corner  the  approving  authority 
for  the  statue  design  by  contacting  the  United 
States  Navy  Memorial  Foundation,  Box 
12728,  Arlington,  Va.  22209-8728.  — Ed. 

NavSta  is  AirSta 

1 would  like  to  comment  on  the  article  titled 
Alaska  published  on  page  28  of  the  Jan.  87 
issue.  The  caption  for  the  picture  on  page  31 
refers  to  NavSta  Adak.  In  May  of  1984 
NavSta  Adak  officially  became  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Adak. 

— Lt.  Kenneth  O’Brien 
FPO  Seattle,  Wash. 

A moving  question 

We  have  a que.stion  regarding  the  firepower 
of  the  USS  New  Jersey,  specifically  the  nine 
16-inch  guns  being  fired  at  the  same  time, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a “full  broadside.” 

If  the  ship  was  sitting  dead  in  the  water  at 
the  time  of  a full  broadside,  how  much 
sideways  movement  would  there  be?  Less 
than  one  foot  or  greater  than  one  foot? 

We  hope  that  you  can  answer  this  que.stion 
in  your  usual  timely  and  efficient  manner. 

— STS2  (SS)  Marcus  Crawley 
— BMCM  Raymond  Harrell 
— MAI  R Michael  Hanners 
Columbus,  Ga. 

• We  contacted  the  folks  at  the  Combat 
Systems  Engineering  Command  here  in 
Washington.  According  to  their  battleship  ex- 


perts, the  sideways  movement  of  the  ship,  sit- 
ting dead  in  the  water  after  a full  broadside, 
would  be  measured  in  “mere  inches  at  most.  ” 
Because  of  the  ship ’s  enormous  displacement 
(59,000  tons  full  load),  the  recoil  from  the 
guns  would  move  the  ship  less  than  a foot. 
— Ed. 

Misleading  term 

In  regard  to  the  photograph  and  caption 
inside  the  front  cover  of  your  June  1987  edi- 
tion, the  term  “Seabee  beachmaster”  is  some- 
what misleading.  The  individual  pictured  is 
CMCN  Rick  Fransden,  a member  of  Beach 
Party  Team  Bravo  of  Beachmaster  Unit  One. 
Within  each  Beach  Party  Team,  there  are  at 
least  four  Seabees  who  serve  as  LARC  me- 
chanics and  Heavy  Equipment  Operators. 
However,  CMCN  Fransden,  as  well  as  all 
other  members  of  the  Beach  Party  Teams,  has 
completed  extensive  cross-training  in  the 
various  positions  on  the  team.  He  thus  joins 
a unique  group  of  Boatswain’s  Mates,  Gun- 
ner’s Mates,  Signalmen,  Radiomen,  Hospital 
Corpsmen,  Constructionmen  and  Equipment 
Operators  who  have  gone  beyond  their  ratings 
and  have  earned  the  stand-alone  title  “Beach- 
master.” 

— M.  E.  Moffat 
Commanding  Officer,  Beach  Unit  One 

San  Diego 

When  is  a Skoryy  not  a Skoryy? 

Your  article  on  page  40  of  the  July  All 
Hands  describes  the  Kotlin  Class  DDG.  While 
the  write  up  and  silhouette  are  indeed  of  a 
Kotlin,  the  photograph  is  in  fact  of  a Skoryy 
Class  DD.  We  in  the  Army  are  always  glad 
to  provide  assistance  to  our  maritime 
comrades-in-arms. 

— Roy  J.  Allen 
LTC,  USA,  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

• This  error  was  due  to  an  incorrectly 
labeled  photograph,  provided  by  a primary 
source.  Skoryy  was  correctly  profiled  in  the 
September  87  All  Hands,  pg.  46.  Several 
Navy  people  previously  brought  the  problem 
to  our  attention;  glad  the  Army  finally  got 
on  board.  — Ed. 

Pigs  and  roosters  again 

In  browsing  through  an  old  November  1986 
issue  o(  All  Hands,  a question  on  page  41  was 
asked  by  HMC  (SS)  Joseph  A.  Coppola,  con- 
cerning the  significance  of  the  pig  and  rooster 
tattoos  and  their  placement. 

The  belief  among  old  sailors  is  that  the 
rooster  has  the  capability  of  flying  and  will 


thus  save  itself  from  drowning.  As  for  the  pig, 
it  will  sever  its  own  neck  with  its  hooves  if 
it  tries  to  swim,  causing  it  to  bleed  to  death. 

As  for  tattoo  placement,  1 believe  the  pig 
is  on  the  port  ankle  and  the  rooster  on  the 
starboard.  1 hope  this  eliminates  any  shadow 
of  a doubt  in  regard  to  this  situation. 

— Kent  P.  Keelan 
Homestead,  Fla. 

• Why  would  sailors  seeking  to  avoid 
drowning  carry  as  a talisman  the  image  of  an 
animal  that  can ’t  swim  without  killing  itself? 
— Ed. 

Wrong  Hornet 

1 was  reading  the  November  1986  issue  of 
All  Hands  on  the  sinking  of  the  USS  Wasp 
by  the  Japanese  submarine  1-19  on  Sept.  5, 
1942.  I want  to  set  the  record  straight  that  the 
carrier  Hornet  was  CV  8 and  not  CV  12.  I 
was  on  Hornet  CV  8 in  that  action.  The  ship 
was  also  hit  and  badly  damaged  on  Oct.  26, 
1942  in  the  battle  of  Santa  Cruz.  Hornet  (CV 
12)  was  commissioned  at  a later  date. 

— Walter  E.  Bragg 
Landsdale,  Penn. 

Reunions 

• USS  Terry  (DD  513)  — Reunion  pro- 
posed. Contact  Frank  L.  Wey,  1519  Wookley 
Ave.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  47804-2628;  tele- 
phone (812)  232-7330. 

• AS  305  — Reunion  planned.  Contact 
Dick  Carter,  Rt.  14  Box  385,  Tyler,  Texas 
75707;  telephone  (214)  566-1662. 

• USS  San  Jacinto  (CVL  30)  — Reunion 
January  1988,  Houston.  Contact  J.C.  Lohr, 
738  Campbell  Dr.,  Belpre,  Ohio  45714;  tele- 
phone (614)  423-7373. 

• 116th  Asit.  Hel.  Co.  — Reunion  April 
15-17,  1988,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Contact  Arthur 
Silacci,  485  W.  Sierra,  Clovis,  Calif.  93612; 
telephone  (209)  299-7789. 

• USS  Warton  (AP  7)  — Reunion  April 
17-20,  1988,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Contact 
George  Howlett  110  Central  Ave.,  Malden, 
Ma.  02148;  telephone  (617)  324-6121. 

• USS  Cowell  (DD  547)  — Reunion  May 
1988,  Las  Vegas.  Contact  Jacob  Jacobs,  1633 
S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68506;  telephone 
(402)  489-7350. 

• USS  Arkansas  (BB  33)  — Reunion  May 
26-29,  1988,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Contact  Joseph 
Walker,  4203  Hollow  Hill  Dr.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
33624;  telephone  (813)  962-3024. 
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U.S.  Constitution— signers  and  ships  named  for  them 

Alexander  Hamilton  — 1757-1804 

Soldier,  lawyer  and  political  theorist,  Hamilton  was  a 
leading  advocate  of  centralized  government.  The  only  del- 
egate representing  the  state  of  New  York  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  Hamilton,  an  aristocrat  by  nature,  distrusted 
unchecked  democracy  and  disliked  the  idea  of  forming  a 
republic.  Even  after  the  delegates  agreed  on  compromises 
limiting  democracy,  Hamilton  and  others  maintained  a hard 
line  on  the  issue  and  initially  refused  to  vote  for  adoption  of 
the  document.  Only  after  Benjamin  Franklin  introduced  a 
resolution,  calling  for  the  members  to  sign  the  Constitution  as 
delegates  of  the  states  they  represented  and  not  as  individuals, 
did  Hamilton  put  his  personal  feelings  aside  and  affix  his 
signature  to  the  document.  Later,  Hamilton  joined  with 
James  Madison  and  John  Jay  in  writing  a series  of  newspaper 
essays  explaining  the  vaiue  and  virtues  of  the  Constitution. 

These  essays,  known  as  the  Federalist  Papers,  helped  win 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  in  Hamiltion’s  home  state  of 
New  York. 


USS  Alexander  Hamilton  (SSBN  617) 

Class:  Lafayette 

Displacement:  7,300  tons  surfaced,  8,250  submerged. 
Dimensions:  length/beam/draft:  425  x 33  x 31.5  feet. 
Torpedo  tubes:  4 (bow) 

Missiles:  16  tubes  for  Poseidon  C3 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile. 

Propulsion:  steam  turbine  powered  by  water-cooled 
nuclear  reactor. 

Speed:  greater  than  20  knots. 

Complement:  139  (13  officers  and  126  enlisted  men). 


‘House  calls’  in  the  Pacific 


U.S.  Constitution— signers  and  ships  named  for  them 


Benjamin  Franklin  — 1706-1790 

Statesman,  scientist,  philosopher 
and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Franklin  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  delegates  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  Franklin’s 
keen  intelligence  and  humor  never  fail- 
ed him  in  dousing  the  flaming  tempers 
of  irritated  delegates  who  often 
threatened  to  break  up  the  convention. 
Armed  with  words  of  wisdom  often 
spiced  with  wit,  he  was  able  to  promote 
a more  tolerant  and  cooperative  at- 
titude among  those  assembled. 
Franklin’s  sage  advice  and  counsel 
helped  to  promote  the  compromises 
that  characterized  the  final  draft  of  the 
Constitution. 


USS  Benjamin  Franklin  (SSBN  640) 

Class:  Franklin 

Displacement:  7,300  tons  surfaced,  8,250  submerged. 
Dimensions:  length/beam/draft:  425  x 33  x 31.5  feet. 
Torpedo  tubes:  4 (bow). 

Missiles:  16  tubes  for  Trident  I C4 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile. 

Propulsion:  steam  turbine  powered  by  water-cooled 
nuclear  reactor. 

Speed:  greater  than  20  knots. 

Complement:  139  (13  officers  and  126  enlisted  men). 
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Front  Cover:  A Navy  SEAL  participates  in  tactical  warfare  training  in  the  forests  of  Fort  A.  P. 
Hill,  Va.  Photo  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi.  See  page  10. 

Back  Cover:  When  SEALs  “go  hot”  (fire  live  ammunition  during  training),  they  are  armed  with 
a wide  assortment  of  the  best  weapons.  This  SEAL  carries  M60  rounds  and  a 9mm  Beretta 
pistol.  Photo  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi.  See  page  17. 
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Women’s  beret 

Navy  women  can  wear  their  berets  until  Sept. 

30,  1989,  NavOp  088/87  announced.  The  beret, 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out  Sept.  30  of  this 
year,  was  given  a two-year  reprieve  because  of 
delays  in  stocking  an  improved  government- 
issue  combination  cover. 

Once  approved  by  local  authority,  the  beret 
can  be  worn  with  Service  Dress  Blue,  Winter 
Blue,  Winter  Working  Blue,  Working  Khaki  or 
Summer  White  uniforms.  The  beret  cannot  be 
worn  with  dungarees.  Summer  Khaki,  Service  or 
Full  Dress  White  or  Full  Dress  Blue  uniforms.  □ 


Technology  transfer  office 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  H.  Webb  Jr.,  has 
established  a Navy  Office  of  Technology 
Transfer  and  Security  Assistance.  The  office  will 
formulate  and  implement  Navy  technology 
transfer,  disclosure,  security  assistance  and 
international  program  policy. 

The  new  office  consolidates  functions 
previously  performed  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  and  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Com- 
mand. It  will  come  under  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Richard  B.  Levine  and 
provide  the  Navy  with  a streamlined  security 
assistance  and  technology  transfer  process.  □ 


DoD  reviews  women’s  issues 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
formed  a DoD  senior-level  task  force  to  study 
sexual  harassment  in  the  military.  The  action 
results  from  a report  by  the  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  on  Women  in  the  Service,  which 
identified  incidents  of  sexual  harassment  at  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  units  in  the  Pacific.  Another 
DACOWITS  group  found  similar  problems  at 
Army  and  Air  Force  units  in  Europe  last  year. 

Sexual  harassment  is  prohibited  by  DoD  policy, 
but  the  SecDef  has  decided  that  more  than  stern 


statements  are  needed  to  solve  sexual  harassment 
problems.  The  new  panel  will  address  sexual  harass- 
ment and  other  questions  raised  by  the  latest  i 
DACOWITS  report,  including  women’s  career 
development  and  the  combat  exclusion  law.  □ 


Sale!  Sale!  Sale! 

Good  news  for  subscribers  to  All  Hands:  the 
yearly  subscription  price  has  been  cut  to  less 
than  half.  The  new  rate  for  domestic,  APO  and 
FPO  delivery  is  $13.00  for  12  issues.  The  rate 
for  delivery  to  a foreign  country  is  $16.25  per 
year.  The  new  price  for  a single  issue  is  $2.50 
domestic,  $3.13  foreign. 

If  you  wish  to  subscribe  to  All  Hands,  send 
your  order  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  your  check  or 
money  order  payable  to  “Superintendent  of 
Documents,  GPO.’’ 

GPO  also  accepts  MasterCard  and  VISA.  Be 
sure  to  include  your  full  credit  card  number  and 
the  month  and  year  of  its  expiration.  Charge 
orders  may  also  be  telephoned  to  the  GPO 
order  desk  at  (202)  783-3238  from  8 a. m.  to  4 
p.m.  Eastern  time,  Monday  through  Friday, 
except  holidays. 

For  all  orders,  include  your  name,  mailing 
address  and  phone  number. 

Do  not  send  your  orders  to  All  Hands.  □ 


Fact  file  distributed 

Distribution  of  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Navy 
Fact  File  is  underway.  It  offers  unclassified 
information  on  a variety  of  Navy  subjects. 
Redesigned  into  a single-sheet,  loose-leaf  binder 
format,  it  is  arranged  for  easy  updating. 

The  new  Navy  Fact  File  replaces  the  1984 
“Ships,  Aircraft  and  Weapons  of  the  United 
States”  booklet.  It  is  being  distributed  according 
to  the  Standard  Navy  Distribution  List. 

Three  additional  copies  can  be  ordered 
through  the  U.S.  Naval  Publications  and  Forms 
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Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Requests  for  25  or  more  copies  require  a 
“rider”  requisition  citing  Navy  requisition  number 
7-03409. 

Cost  per  copy  is  $1 .40.  □ 


Statement  of  ownership 

U.S.  postal  regulations  (as  set  forth  in  39  U.S. 
Code  3685)  require  that  All  Hands  magazine 
annually  publish  its  statement  of  ownership  (PS 
Form  3526)  in  the  magazine  according  to 
specific  guidelines  established  by  the  postal 
service.  □ 
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ALL  HANDS 


SEALS 


A very  special  team 


Most  people  think  they  know  what  the 
sea/air/land  teams  are  all  about:  clandestine 
commandos  who  routinely  embark  on  suicide 
missions  — deadly,  daring  solo  saboteurs  who 
work  at  night  — warriors  who  are  special 
because  they  are  willing  to  take  incredible  risks 
that  make  normal  people  tremble. 

But  the  SEALs  don’t  see  themselves  that  way. 
While  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  inevitable 
danger  of  what  they  do,  SEALs  are  also  quick 
to  point  out  that  they  seek  to  minimize  danger, 
not  court  it.  They  emphasize  the  importance  of 
teamwork,  noting  that  someone  determined  to 
be  a loner  will  turn  out  to  be  a loser.  They 
emphasize,  most  of  all,  the  importance  of  the 
mission.  The  crucial  thing  is  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  mission.  Eor  the  mission  to  be 
compromised  through  unnecessary  risk-taking  by 
some  misguided  “hero”  who  wants  to  cover 
himself  with  glory  by  going  it  alone  is  utterly 
unacceptable  to  the  SEALs. 

If  teamwork  and  adherence  to  sensible  SOPs 
make  up  the  basic  structure  of  the  SEAL 
organization,  then  proper  training  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  that  structure  is  built. 


Training,  training,  training.  Train  until  you 
learn  every  skill  you  could  conceivably  need. 
Once  you ’ve  learned  those  skills,  train  some 
more  until  you’ve  perfected  them.  Then  keep 
training.  Train  new  members  of  the  team.  Train 
to  learn  new  procedures  that  have  been  devel- 
oped. Then  train  some  more. 

SEALs  are  never  satisfied  with  their  skills; 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  SEALs 
are  consummate  professionals  in  their  total 
dedication  to  the  mastery  of  their  job.  That 
mastery  may  require  work  that  is  thrilling,  or  it 
may  require  work  that  is  drudgery;  whatever  is 
required  is  what  SEALs  do. 

As  the  Navy’s  Special  Warfare  forces  seek  to 
expand  and  ensure  that  adequate  numbers  of  the 
right  kind  of  people  become  SEALs,  All  Hands 
has  been  invited  into  that  community  to  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  Navy  the  kinds  of  demands 
and  rewards  that  come  with  the  territory  when 
you’re  a SEAL. 

The  more  you  learn  about  these  special 
warriors,  the  more  impressed  you  are  with  the 
fact  that  Navy  SEALs  are  not  what  everyone 
thinks  they  are.  They  are  more  — much  more. 
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his  body,  seconds  after  hit- 
ting the  icy  ocean,  moved  into  action 
with  an  instinct  born  of  countless  hours 
of  training. 

With  a quick  thrust  of  his  legs,  the 
diver  plunged  downward.  Moving  with 
the  confidence  of  a man  who  knows 
exactly  what  he’s  doing,  the  diver  quickly 
oriented  himself  and  prepared  for  the 
evolution. 

It  was  going  to  be  a long  night  — a 
three-hour  op  in  42-degree  water  — no 
sense  wasting  time. 

Even  with  his  illuminated  compass 
board,  vision  was  limited  to  six  inches  in 
the  inky  black  water.  But,  as  a gentle 
squeeze  on  his  arm  reminded  him,  he  was 
not  atone.  His  dive-buddy  was  down 
there  with  him.  Together  they  shared  the 
danger  as  they  made  their  way  toward 
the  night’s  target. 

Just  another  day  at  the  office  for  two 
members  of  a Navy  SEAL  team. 

SEALs  are  unique  in  the  special  war- 
fare community  in  that  their  capabilities 
include  working  on  and  under  the  water. 
This  is  often  a dangerous  mission;  the 
ocean  is  unforgiving,  especially  at  night. 
It  is  no  place  for  shortcuts.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  operate:  by  the  book. 

It’s  a book  whose  text  was  drawn  from 
the  mistakes  of  others  — sometimes  fatal 
mistakes. 

During  the  Grenada  invasion,  a new 
chapter  was  added  to  the  book.  Four 
team  members  drowned  while  attempting 
a “rubber  duck’’  insertion  (jumping 
from  a C-130,  with  a rubber  boat,  into 
the  ocean).  The  lessons  of  that  fateful 
night  have  been  well  learned  and  incor- 
porated in  the  new  SEAL  SOPs.  The 
same  mistakes  will  not  happen  again. 

Because  of  the  acknowledged  dangers 
of  the  job,  prospective  SEALs  go 
through  what  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  the  toughest  training  in  the  world. 
“Whenever  I’m  really  cold,  wet,  miser- 
able and  wishing  1 was  anywhere  but 


Surprise:  SEALs’  most  valuable  tool 


where  1 am,  1 think  back  and  remember 
‘Hell  Week.’  Hey,  1 made  it  through 
that,  1 can  make  it  through  this,’’  said 
Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Bill  Wilson,  a 
member  of  SEAL  Team  One.  One  of  the 


reasons  for  such  intense  training  is  to 
weed  out  individuals  who  can’t  cut  it  — 
those  who  will  quit  when  they  get  too 
cold,  too  wet  or  too  tired. 

“We  work  in  small  teams  and  depend 
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on  each  other  a lot,  a whole  lot,”  said 
Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Victor  Wilson, 
a member  of  SEAL  Team  Five.  ‘‘We 
can’t  have  anybody  wimping  out.” 

Trusting  a teammate  to  do  his  part  is 
important  to  the  special  camaraderie 
that  develops  within  a team.  ‘‘We  trust 
each  other  with  our  lives,”  Victor  said. 
A snort  of  laughter  burst  out  from 
across  the  room  as  a voice  called  out. 
‘‘Yeah,  Vic.  I don’t  trust  them  with  my 
money,  my  car  or  my  girl,  but  I trust 
them  with  my  life.” 

Whether  performing  hydrographic 
mapping,  locking  out  of  a submarine 
escape  trunk  or  swimming  up  an 
enemy’s  beach  for  reconnaissance,  team 
members  literally  place  their  lives  in  each 
others’  hands.  Working  together  is  a 
concept  that  is  taught  in  basic  training 
and  reinforced  over  and  over  again 
throughout  a SEAL’S  career.  ‘‘You 
learn  you’re  not  an  individual,  but  a cog 
in  a well-oiled  machine,”  Bill  said. 
‘‘You  are  dependent  on  other  guys  and 
they  are  dependent  on  you.” 

Tied  together  by  a six-foot  line,  dive- 
buddies  work  as  a single  unit  to  accom- 
plish the  job.  If  one  part  breaks  down, 
the  unit  cannot  function.  ‘‘We  were  at- 
tempting to  plant  Limpet  mines  on  a 
ship  during  a practice  swim  when  my 
dive-buddy’s  diving  rig  flooded  out,” 
Bill  said.  Diving  with  the  LARV-5 
Draeger,  a front-mounted  rebreathing 
rig,  flooding  meant  a ‘‘caustic  cocktail” 
for  his  partner.  This  is  a particularly 
nasty  mixture  of  fumes  that  results  when 
the  chemicals  in  the  tank  mix  with 
water.  At  the  very  least,  it  causes  an  ex- 
tremely bad  taste  and  mild  burns  in  the 
diver's  mouth.  In  a worst-case  scenario, 
a diver  could  die  from  the  caustic  fumes 
burning  his  lungs. 

Bill  was  able  to  help  his  dive-buddy 
to  the  surface  before  any  serious  injury 
occurred.  ‘‘Luckily,  we  were  near  a pier 
when  his  rig  flooded.  We  were  able  to 
surface  under  the  pier  and  remain 
hidden.” 

To  surface  during  a combat  swim  is 
the  last  thing  divers  are  supposed  to  do. 


as  it  not  only  alerts  lookouts  to  their 
presence,  but  also  endangers  other,  un- 
detected teams. 

‘‘Surprise  is  a very  important  objec- 
tive in  our  missions,”  Victor  said.  Bill 
agreed,  adding,  ‘‘to  hit  undetected  and 
move  out  to  the  rendezvous  point  for  ex- 
traction is  our  goal.  You  are  usually  OK 
if  you  can  accomplish  both  objectives. 
If  you  lose  one  or  the  other,  you’re  in 
trouble.” 

Although  undetected  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  surprise  still  on  his  side.  Bill 
couldn’t  finish  the  mission  without  his 
dive-buddy.  ‘‘We  were  so  close  to  our 
target,  I could  have  easily  left  my  dive- 
buddy  at  the  pier  and  finished  the  job 
myself.  All  I had  to  do  was  dive  under 
and  attach  the  Limpet  to  the  ship.  But 
that  goes  against  everything  we  are 


“You  don’t  really 
have  the  time  to 
concentrate  on  how 
miserable  you  are.  ’’ 


taught.  You  never  go  anywhere  without 
a buddy,”  Bill  said. 

By  the  book. 

As  if  danger  from  the  enemy  is  not 
enough  to  contend  with,  there  are  the 
dangers  of  diving  itself,  such  as  bends 
or  oxygen  poisoning.  Not  to  mention 
other  ocean  inhabitants. 

One  SEAL  remembered  meeting  a 
large  barricuda  on  one  dive.  When  the 
barricuda  brushed  past  him,  the  SEAL 
said  he  grabbed  onto  his  dive-buddy. 
‘‘I’ll  never  forget  that  moment.  Two 
SEALS  holding  onto  each  other  for  dear 
life.  All  1 could  see  were  two  giant  eyes 
staring  out  from  behind  his  mask.  And 
1 know  that’s  all  he  saw  of  me.” 

Having  encountered  numerous 
sharks,  one  only  two  feet  away.  Bill  has 


decided  sharks  aren’t  that  aggressive  and 
their  reputation  is  mostly  hype. 

Since  most  of  the  SEALs’  missons 
take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
they  also  must  often  contend  with  para- 
lyzing cold  and  complete  darkness. 
‘‘You  can  get  pretty  clausty  (claustro- 
phobic), pretty  fast,”  Bill  said.  Even 
with  the  insulating  layer  of  water  be- 
tween the  diver  and  his  wet  suit,  it’s  a 
cold  job.  That  coldness  is  only  relieved 
momentarily  when  divers  answer  calls 
from  Mother  Nature.  But  Bill  said, 
‘‘You  don’t  really  have  the  time  to  con- 
centrate on  how  miserable  you  are.” 

Each  partner  has  a job  to  do.  For  ex- 
ample, during  a combat  swim  one  man 
holds  the  compass  board,  which  in- 
cludes compass,  watch  and  depth  gauge, 
enabling  the  team  to  keep  on  course.  His 
dive-buddy,  holding  onto  his  arm  just 
below  the  triceps,  serves  as  a lookout 
and  counts  kicks  as  a backup  navigation 
aid.  Using  a code  consisting  of  squeezes 
and  pauses,  the  buddies  can  communi- 
cate underwater. 

To  be  able  to  work  well  as  a team  re- 
quires a lot  of  practice.  That’s  why,  ac- 
cording to  Bill,  each  time  a new  dive- 
buddy  is  assigned,  the  partners  get 
together  and  swim  a hundred  yards  over 
and  over  again,  until  they  know  exactly 
how  many  kicks  it  takes  them  to  cover 
the  distance  and  how  long  it  will  take. 
Somewhere  between  two  minutes  and  50 
seconds  and  three  minutes  and  10  sec- 
onds is  the  standard. 

Before  the  team  leaves  on  a mission, 
their  underwater  route  is  carefully 
planned  — right  down  to  the  number  of 
kicks  it  will  take  to  reach  their  target. 
This  is  especially  helpful  as  the  team 
nears  a large  metal  object  such  as  a ship, 
which  renders  their  compass  useless.  By 
knowing  how  much  time  and  how  many 
kicks  it  takes  to  cover  a designated  dis- 
tance, they  can  calculate  exactly  where 
they  are. 

‘‘They  say  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. Not  for  us.  The  more  we  prac- 
tice the  better  off  we  are,”  Bill  said.  □ 
— Story  and  photo  by  JOI  Lynn  Jenkins 
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Sea,  AIR  and  Land 


Getting  there  is  half  the  battle 


T> 

I eads  of  sweat  form  on  his 
brow  — not  so  much  from 
stress,  but  from  the  heat.  The  wet  suit 
that  the  swimmer  is  wearing  is  designed 
to  keep  his  body  warm  in  the  coldest 
water.  But  in  the  hot,  noisy  aircraft  it  is 
more  than  a bit  uncomfortable. 

But  then,  this  swimmer  has  been  un- 
comfortable before.  After  all,  he  is  a 
Navy  SEAL  — nobody  ever  promised 
him  air  conditioning.  So  sitting  inside  an 
Air  Force  C-130  on  the  simmering  tar- 
mac, while  definitely  not  the  best  way  to 
spend  a hot  summer  afternoon,  is  noth- 
ing he  can’t  handle. 

None  too  soon,  the  aircraft  is  rolling, 
and  then  airborne.  The  air  seems  to  cool 
somewhat,  but  actual  comfort  is  still  out 
of  the  question. 

However,  comfort  is  not  uppermost  in 
the  seal’s  mind  right  now;  he  has  to 
concentrate  on  getting  ready  to  jump  out 
of  the  plane. 

As  far  as  teaching  first-timers  how  to 
jump  on  a static  line,  SEAL  instructors 
have  it  down  to  a fine  art.  It’s  an  art  not 
fully  appreciated  by  some  trainees.  “1 
really  believe  their  philosophy  is  to  make 
you  so  uncomfortable  you  can’t  wait  to 
jump,”  one  SEAL  said. 

The  noise  and  vibration  inside  the 
C-130  rattle  the  fillings  of  the  jumpers’ 
teeth  as  the  SEALs  sit  crammed  together. 
Their  parachute  packs  force  them  to  sit 
forward,  on  the  edges  of  their  webbed 
benches.  As  the  back  end  of  the  plane 
gapes  open  for  the  pending  jump,  there 
is  no  way  to  control  the  temperature  or 
pressure  inside  the  aircraft;  both  drop 
quickly. 

The  movement  of  the  lumine.scent 
hour  hand  on  the  diver’s  watch  and  the 
drone  of  the  aircraft’s  four  powerful 
engines  are  the  jumpers’  only  guide  to 
their  progress  toward  the  drop  zone. 

From  1,200  feet,  the  emergency  rescue 
craft  and  back-up  inflatable  boats, 
already  in  the  water  to  a.ssist  the  jumpers, 
appear  as  tiny  dots  on  the  ocean’s  sur- 


face, far  below.  What  does  stand  out 
is  the  yellow  smoke  that  rises  from  a 
flare,  giving  important  wind  direction 
information. 

On  board  the  emergency  rescue  craft, 
an  instructor  checks  the  wind  speed  and 
then  radios  the  inbound  aircraft  to  relay 


the  information  to  the  SEALs. 

The  first  thing  out  of  the  plane  is  the 
pallet,  heavily  loaded  with  the  inflat- 
able rubber  raft  that  contains  the  major- 
ity of  the  team’s  gear.  Next  will  go  the 
jumpers. 

The  SEALs  walk  heel-to-toe,  lifting 
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their  fin-clad  feet  high  as  they  make 
their  way  toward  the  tail  of  the  aircraft. 
This  is  an  especially  tricky  balancing  act, 
as  the  aircraft  bounces  around  in  air  tur- 
bulence. Inspecting  all  their  gear,  jump- 
ers go  over  their  mental  check  list  one 
last  time. 

At  the  doorway  the  jump  master  gives 
the  order,  “GO!” 

Then  the  SEAL  is  falling,  floating 
free  in  the  air,  but  not  for  long;  in  a few 
seconds,  he  is  clear  of  the  aircraft  and 
the  static  line  triggers  the  deployment  of 
the  primary  chute.  Then  comes  the 
powerful  jerk,  one  the  jumper  feels 
from  the  tips  of  his  toes  through  the  top 
of  his  skull. 

Recovering  from  the  opening  shock, 
the  jumper  immediately  checks  to  ensure 
he  has  a full  canopy,  for  canopy  mal- 
functions must  be  detected  and  dealt 
with  in  seconds.  What’s  true  in  the  sea 
and  on  land  is  especially  true  in  the  air; 
quick  reaction  time  and  proper  execu- 
tion of  techniques  learned  in  training 
can  mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

Now,  under  a full  canopy,  the  jumper 
busies  himself  with  locating  the  inflat- 
able raft,  called  a “rubber  duck,”  and 
finding  the  rest  of  his  jump  team.  Using 
the  T-10  or  7-TU  parachute,  the  SEAL 
can  carefully  control  his  descent  to  land 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  raft. 

But  even  with  these  tactical  considera- 
tions uppermost  in  his  mind  as  he  floats 
to  earth,  the  sensation  of  the  incredible 
“high”  he  has  just  experienced  reminds 
him  why  he  chose  to  be  a SEAL  in  the 
first  place. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  wind  direction, 
the  jumper  begins  to  loosen  himself 
from  his  parachute  by  disconnecting  all 
but  the  most  important  straps  as  he 
floats  down  to  the  water.  A sinking 
parachute  will  drown  the  jumper  in 
seconds. 

This  time,  there  won’t  be  the  swim  to 
the  inflatable  raft  that  fell  from  the  sky 
shortly  before  him,  or  the  boat  ride  to 
an  over-the-horizon  target.  This  time,  an 
inflatable  boat  pulls  up  to  assist  the 
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SEAL  out  of  the  water. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  would 
want  to  jump  out  of  a perfectly  good 
airplane  into  an  ocean  with  three-  to 
five-foot  waves  during  daylight.  Fewer 
still  would  want  to  try  it  at  night. 

SEALs  accomplish  such  feats  as  part 
of  standard  tactical  maneuvers  required 
to  arrive  on  target  at  the  scene  of 
operations. 

SEALs  also  make  air-to-land  jumps 
(or  “insertions”)  as  well  as  air-to-water. 
The  aircraft  used  can  be  either  heli- 
copters or  fixed-wing  aircraft. 


There  are  very  few 
people  who  would 
want  to  jump  out  of 
a perfectly  good 
airplane  into  an 
ocean  with  three-  to 
five-foot  waves  dur- 
ing daylight.  Fewer 
still  would  want  to 
try  it  at  night. 


Helicopters  are  an  ideal  platform  for 
SEAL  operations  because  they  are  so 
versatile;  they  can  hover  close  to  the 
ground  or  higher  up.  The  SEALs  can 
perform  basic  insertion  (jumping  direct- 
ly from  the  aircraft  to  the  land  or  water, 
without  parachutes  or  lines),  or  they  can 
make  the  insertion  through  rapelling  or 
fast-roping. 

In  rapelling,  a pair  of  SEALs  will  bal- 
ance on  the  skids  of  a helicopter,  slow- 
ly lowering  themselves  until  they  are 
clear  of  the  hovering  craft.  Once  clear, 
it’s  a controlled  drop  to  the  surface, 
about  100  feet  below. 


In  fast  roping,  the  SEALs  slide  down 
a thick  rope  of  woven  wool  much  like 
firemen  slide  down  a pole.  On  the  “go” 
signal,  the  SEALs,  one  right  after  the 
other,  drop  from  a helo  hovering  be- 
tween 50  and  75  feet  above  the  ground. 
Things  happen  fast.  An  entire  squad  can 
be  on  the  ground  in  three  to  five  sec- 
onds. In  fact,  the  whole  operation  is  so 
fast  that  a SEAL  who  doesn’t  get  clear 
of  the  rope  the  instant  his  feet  hit  the 
ground  runs  the  risk  of  having  a size 
twelve  land  on  his  head. 

Whatever  the  insertion  tactic,  the  ob- 
jective remains  the  same:  getting  to  the 
target  quickly  and  safely. 

And,  of  course,  for  every  insertion 
there  is  an  extraction.  This  may  be  as 
simple  as  waiting  for  a helo  to  land  at 
a predetermined  point  or  as  complicated 
as  coordinating  the  McGuire  lift.  In  this 
lift,  the  helo  crew  throws  out  lines  that 
the  SEALs  attach  to  “swiss  seats,”  spe- 
cial climbing  harnesses.  They  are  lifted 
clear  and  flown  out  of  the  area.  The  real 
trick  is  in  the  landing.  The  SEALs  have 
to  hit  the  ground  running  and  must  un- 
hook before  the  helo  drags  them  back 
into  the  air  again. 

It’s  all  in  a typical  training  day  for  the 
SEALS. 

“Once  you  graduate  from  BUDS  and 
are  assigned  to  a SEAL  team,  you  real- 
ize what  all  that  training  was  for.  Dur- 
ing BUDS,  you  are  strictly  survival- 
oriented,”  said  one  SEAL.  “After 
BUDS,  you  become  more  oriented 
toward  the  tactical  objective  of  the  mis- 
sion. A person  gets  a chance  to  go  out 
on  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
demanding  missions  in  the  world,”  he 
said.  “The  only  place  you  can  get  that 
is  in  the  Navy.” 

To  some  people,  comfort  is  a warm 
spot  under  the  covers  or  a favorite 
couch.  To  a Navy  SEAL,  comfort  is 
more  likely  to  be  that  warm  fuzzy  feel- 
ing that  comes  from  a job  well  done  — 
even  if  the  job  requires  you  to  jump 
from  a hot  airplane  into  a cold  ocean.  □ 

— Story  and  photo  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi. 
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Sea,  Air  and  LAND 

It’s  the  training  that  counts 
i/hen  vou’re  behind  enemv  line? 


Deep  in  the  tropical  rain 

forest,  camouflage-clad 
men  are  working  their  way  carefully 
through  the  jungle,  posting  guards  as 
they  cross  rivers,  blending  in  with  the 
undergrowth  as  they  move  silently 
toward  their  target. 

High  on  a snow-covered  ridge,  sniper 
team  members  — all  but  invisible  in  their 
white  cold-weather  exposure  suits  — set 
up  their  rifles  and  spotter  scopes.  They 
work  quickly  and  carefully,  oblivious  to 
the  sub-zero  temperatures  and  swirling 
snow. 

On  the  sun-baked  desert  floor,  a small 
group  of  men  in  desert  cammies  move 
carefully  among  the  mesquite  and  take 
up  positions  surrounding  their  objective. 
Suddenly,  the  simmering  air  erupts  with 
the  detonation  of  a Claymore  mine  and 
the  heat  is  made  that  much  more  unbear- 
able by  the  billowing  dust. 

These  three  land  missions  have  not 
been  carried  out  by  Green  Berets  or 
Rangers  or  Marines  — not  by  soldiers  at 
all  — but  by  sailors,  very  special  sailors. 

Many  people  think  the  U.S.  Navy 
SEAL  is  strictly  a combat  swimmer  and 
underwater  demolition  expert.  There  is 
a tendency  to  believe  that  the  SEALs’ 
operational  environment  is  confined 
either  to  water  or  the  well-defined  perim- 
eter of  a beachhead.  It  is  popular  to  think 
of  the  SEAL  exclusively  as  a frogman  — 
a webfooted  warrior  who  carries  out  dar- 
ing underwater  attacks  against  enemy 
shipping  and  clears  beaches  and  landing 
sites  of  enemy  obstacles.  That  image  is 
accurate  — up  to  a point.  But  it  is  just 
a part  of  a more  comprehensive  role 
played  by  SEALs  in  special  warfare  oper- 
ations. To  classify  these  highly-trained 
sailors  solely  as  sea  raiders,  more  at 
home  in  the  water  than  out,  belies  the 
overall  adaptability  and  versatility  of 
these  unique,  multifaceted  fighting  men. 

SEALs  are  certainly  experts  at  water- 
borne combat  missions  above  or  below 
the  surface,  but  they  are  also  specialists 
in  land  warfare  operations,  especially 


adept  at  small-unit  infantry  tactics.  Pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  infantry-type  com- 
bat arms  and  jungle,  desert  and  moun- 
tain tactics  are  essential  elements  in  their 
training.  This  is  because  SEALs  may  be 
called  upon  to  infiltrate  well  beyond  the 
beaches,  deep  behind  enemy  lines,  for 
reconnaissance,  surveillance,  or  intelli- 
gence-gathering. And  though  a mission 
of  this  type  may  begin  with  an  assault 
from  the  surface  or  beneath  the  sea  or 


a parachute  jump  from  fixed-  or  rotary- 
winged aircraft,  once  on  land,  the  SEALs 
transform  from  frogmen  or  paratroopers 
into  an  elite  infantry  unit  capable  of 
carrying  out  a high-risk,  land-based  mis- 
sion quickly,  efficiently  and  thoroughly. 

SEAL  land  warfare  training  covers 
combat  weapons  familiarization  and 
marksmanship,  combat  first  aid,  land 
navigation,  fire  movement  and  maneu- 
vering, patrolling,  ambush  and  counter- 
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ambush  techniques,  river  and  stream 
crossings,  mountaineering,  demolitions, 
radio  field  communications,  setting  up 
base  camps,  and  preparation  of  drop  and 
landing  zones  for  helicopter  support. 

The  land  warfare  training  has  a stan- 
dard curriculum  used  by  all  SEAL  teams. 
Although  each  team  has  its  own  specific 
mission  and  area  of  responsibility,  the 
land  tactical  warfare  curriculum  is  adapt- 
able to  any  type  of  terrain  or  climate, 
ranging  from  heat-seared  desert  and 
boulder-strewn  mountains  to  the  steam- 
ing jungle  and  bone-chilling  Arctic. 
Teams  may  add  other  training  that  is 
specifically  applicable  to  their  particular 
mission  and  the  type  of  terrain  in  which 
they  will  be  operating. 

SEAL  team  members  are  first  intro- 
duced to  land  warfare  during  their  train- 
ing at  the  Basic  Underwater  Demolition 
School  at  Coronado,  Calif.  The  intent  at 
BUDS  is  to  familiarize  the  trainee  with 
basic  land  warfare  techniques.  It  isn’t 
until  the  BUDS  graduate  is  assigned  to 
an  actual  SEAL  team  that  these  tech- 
niques are  polished  and  augmented  by 
additional  skills. 

This  polishing  of  skills  also  applies  to 
SEAL  veterans  who  have  served  with 
other  teams.  Upon  their  transfer  from 
one  team  to  another,  they  have  to  learn 
some  of  the  SOP  variations  of  their  new 
unit.  “I’ve  been  in  other  teams  over  a 
period  of  three  or  four  years,’’  said  one 
SEAL,  “and  there  are  always  new  tech- 
niques to  learn,  since  each  team  has  its 
own  way  of  doing  things.’’ 

The  tactical  portion  of  land  warfare 
training  is  geared  to  honing  those  com- 
bat skills,  which,  when  used  in  combina- 
tion with  the  proper  timing  and  imagina- 
tion borne  of  experience,  will  ensure  a 
successful  mission  behind  enemy  lines. 
Through  unremitting  practice  and  drill, 
each  man  builds  up  his  proficiency.  With 
proficiency  comes  confidence  and 
unerring  trust  in  one’s  own  abilities.  But 
it  requires  the  blending  together  of  the 
professional  skills  of  each  man  to  make 
an  effective  combat  unit. 

In  tactical  training,  the  men  are  work- 
ing as  infantry  on  squad  levels,  with  each 
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squad  made  up  of  seven  or  eight  men. 
It  involves  constant  maneuvering  with 
loaded  weapons.  Thus,  safety  is  empha- 
sized at  all  times.  And  although  safety 
is  paramount  in  all  phases  of  SEAL 
training,  it  is  extremely  critical  during 
land  warfare  training. 

The  training  cadre  constantly  remind 
the  men  to  treat  their  weapons  as  if  they 
were  loaded  with  live  ammo  (“goin’ 
hot’’)  at  all  times.  All  weapons  are  kept 
on  safe  during  troop  movements  and  are 
not  switched  to  the  firing  mode  until 
“enemy”  contact  is  made.  Once  “enemy” 
contact  is  broken  or  during  maneuvers 
to  break  off  that  contact,  weapons  are 
always  put  back  on  safe.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  of  infantry  life  that  men  have 
accidently  killed  their  comrades  through 
disregard  of  weapons  safety 

The  land  warfare  skills  are  taught  in 
progressive  stages.  Each  particular  sub- 
ject is  first  introduced  in  the  classroom 


“In  training,  there  is 
always  the  pressure 
to  improve  upon 
everything  you’ve 
learned.’’ 


and  is  then  followed  by  practical  walk- 
through or  hands-on  experience  in  the 
field  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  train- 
ing cadre.  Following  each  walk-through 
the  men  are  critiqued  on  their  perform- 
ance and  given  guidance  and  suggestions 
for  improvement.  Then,  when  the  men 
feel  confident  with  the  evolution,  they 
are  allowed  to  practice  the  skill  as  a unit 
on  their  own  against  a simulated  enemy 
force,  first  without  ammo,  then  with 
blanks  and  finally  with  live  rounds. 

Although  there  is  constant  repetition 
during  training,  there  is  still  a low  bore- 
dom factor.  After  having  spent  a partic- 


ularly long,  hot  afternoon  repeatedly 
working  on  a single  maneuver,  one  mem- 
ber of  a team  training  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill 
in  Virginia,  remarked,  “It’s  hot  — I’m 
sweaty,  dirty  and  I smell  nasty,  but  I still 
stay  pumped  up.  When  you’re  in  the 
middle  of  weapons  tactical  training  and 
you’re  ‘goin’  hot’  and  everyone  is  laying 
down  a base  of  fire,  it  becomes  a real 
‘rush.’  It’s  so  noisy  you  can’t  hear  your- 
self talk  — or  scream  for  that  matter  — 
it’s  exciting.” 

The  training  is  a constant  process  and 
never  lets  up.  It  is  intensive.  As  one 
SEAL  pointed  out,  “In  training,  there  is 
always  the  pressure  to  improve  upon 
everything  you’ve  learned  — the  pressure 
to  improve  your  accuracy,  timing  and 
teamwork.  Our  opposition  is  doing  the 
same  thing  and  that’s  something  you 
always  have  to  be  aware  of.”  He  added 
emphatically  that  survival  is  a matter  of 
good  training. 

The  troops  train  night  and  day  in  every 
conceivable  terrain  and  every  type  of 
weather.  Each  training  evolution,  every 
maneuver,  is  practiced  and  rehearsed 
over  and  over  until  it  is  done  right  and 
becomes  second  nature  and  can  be  per- 
formed with  acrobatic  precision.  It  is  a 
continual,  grinding  round  of  patrols, 
combat  maneuvers,  immediate  action 
drills  and  weapons  firing.  It’s  learning 
how  to  set  up  a skirmish  line  and  lay 
down  an  effective  base  of  fire.  It’s  learn- 
ing how  to  get  out  of  an  enemy  ambush 
in  one  piece  and  setting  up  a counter- 
ambush of  your  own.  It’s  learning  how 
to  move  through  a danger  area  with  just 
hand  signals  for  communication.  It’s 
knowing  where  to  be,  when  to  be  there 
and  what  to  do  when  you  arrive. 

But,  more  importantly,  it’s  learning  to 
work  as  a team.  It  is  this  reciprocal 
reliance  and  trust  between  the  individuals 
that  make  up  the  team  that  provide  that 
all-important  cutting  edge  in  combat.  It 
makes  the  SEALs  as  formidable  on  land 
as  they  are  in  the  water.  □ 


— Story  by  J02  Mike  McKinley 
— Photo  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 
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Chief  Nelson 

A role  model 
for  new  SEALs 


Walking  tall  in  his  khakis,  the  SEAL 
enters  the  workspace  at  Team  One. 
Although  a large  man,  he  moves  with  the 
lithe  grace  characteristic  of  athletes.  His 
very  demeanor  speaks  of  control.  He  is 
a man  in  control  of  himself  and  his 
surroundings. 

“The  first  time  1 saw  the  Chief,  I knew 


it  was  right,”  says  GMMl  Diederik 
“Didi”  Molenaar,  talking  about  Andrew 
Nelson,  a newly  frocked  chief  petty  of- 
ficer. “In  my  eyes,  Andy  has  always  been 
a chief  wearing  a 1st  class  crow.  He’s 
deserved  the  promotion  for  a long  time 
now.” 

A demolition  and  weapons  instructor. 


Nelson  is  a part  of  Team  One’s  training 
cell.  The  Team  is  home-ported  at  Naval 
Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Calif. 
“I  see  Andy  as  a role  model,”  says 
Molenaar,  a fellow  instructor.  “He 
doesn’t  even  need  to  use  a lesson  guide 
when  he  conducts  a class.  Andy  has  for- 
gotten more  about  demolition  than  I’ll 
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ever  know.  Whenever  someone  has  a 
question  or  is  looking  for  a better  way 
to  do  the  job,  they  call  on  Andy.” 

Nelson  attributes  most  of  his  know- 
ledge to  the  training  he  received  from 
other  SEALS.  “I  grew  up  in  the  old  tra- 
dition,” he  says.  Joining  the  teams  right 
after  Vietnam,  Nelson  was  trained  by 
men  who  drew  their  knowledge  from  ac- 
tual combat  experience. 

“Rules  were  written  in  blood,”  Nelson 
says.  They  are  rules  that  he  sees  as  being 
forgotten  by  some  of  the  younger  team 
members.  “I  was  taught  by  people  who 
learned  how  to  operate  in  life  or  death 
situations.”  With  the  passage  of  time, 
many  of  these  veterans  have  retired,  tak- 
ing with  them  their  first-hand  knowledge. 


Nelson  says  he  tries  to  keep  those  lessons 
fresh  so  they  will  not  have  to  be  rewrit- 
ten in  the  blood  of  a new  generation. 

“All  anybody  has  to  do  is  express  an 
interest  in  learning  and  Andy  will  imme- 
diately take  the  newcomer  under  his 
wing,”  Molenaar  says.  “He  really  enjoys 
training  the  new  people.”  Another  co- 
worker agrees,  “Andy  is  always  putting 
himself  into  situations  where  he  can  teach 
others.” 

Thirteen  years  ago.  Nelson,  a lumber 
grader  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  made  a deci- 
sion that  forever  changed  his  life.  It  was 
a payday  Friday  and  he  had  just  finished 
a long  day  rating  the  quality  of  wood  at 
the  local  mill.  “Just  like  every  other  pay- 
day, the  guys  I worked  with  were  get- 
ting together  to  drink  and  gamble  away 
their  paychecks,”  Nelson  says.  Sud- 
denly, in  an  older  co-worker,  he  saw  a 
reflection  of  himself  20  years  into  the 
future:  two  bucks  in  his  pocket,  waiting 
for  payday  Friday  to  roll  around.  “The 
very  next  day  I was  in  the  recruiter’s 
office  saying,  ‘Get  me  out  of  here.’  ” 

The  son  of  a retired  Air  Force  master 
sergeant,  why  did  Nelson  pick  the  Navy? 
And  why  SEALs?  The  answer:  a special 
friend,  someone  with  whom  he  shared 
experiences  dating  back  to  high  school. 
A good  friend  of  Nelson’s,  Mitch  Croft, 
had  joined  the  Navy  and  volunteered  for 
SEALs.  Whenever  Croft  came  home  to 
visit,  the  two  would  get  together,  often 
for  deer  hunting.  It  was  there,  while 
stalking  game  deep  into  the  forest,  that 
Croft  would  tell  Nelson  of  his  latest 
SEAL  adventures.  “It  just  sounded 
pretty  exciting  to  me,”  Nelson  says. 
“Besides,  SEALs  can  do  everything 
other  special  warfare  units  can  do  and 
more  — more  because  of  our  under- 
water capabilities.” 

Nelson’s  mother,  Joyce  Nelson,  says 
she  was  surprised  at  first  when  her  son 
decided  to  volunteer  for  SEALs.  “He 
was  always  such  a gentle  person,  bring- 
ing home  hurt  animals  and  such.”  But, 
she  says,  she  is  not  surprised  that  Nelson 
has  become  a demolition  and  weapons 
expert. 

She  remembers  how  Mitch  and 


Andrew  would  gather  up  old  garbage 
cans  from  around  the  neighborhood. 
“They  took  the  garbage  cans  down  to 
a nearby  swamp  and  blew  them  up  with 
firecrackers.  Even  way  back  then, 
Andrew  loved  making  things  go  bang.” 

The  two  boys  were  always  shooting, 
plinking  away  at  something.  “We’re 
having  a great  time  in  the  SEALs,” 
Croft  says,  laughing.  “We  now  have 
bigger  toys,  make  bigger  noises  and  have 
more  responsiblity.” 

When  Croft  heard  that  Nelson  had 
joined  the  Navy  and  was  attending 
BUDS,  he  was  happy  for  his  buddy  and 
pretty  confident  Andy  would  survive  the 
training.  “I  remember  Andy  teasing  me, 
‘if  you  can  do  it  /can  do  it,’  ” he  says. 
“It’s  not  all  that  easy,  but  I figured 
Andy  had  the  drive  and  good  sense 
needed.  Besides,  it  was  probably  a mat- 
ter of  pride  — not  only  had  I made  it 
through,  but  he  told  everyone  he  would 
be  a SEAL.  So  a SEAL  he  was  going  to 
be.” 

Determination  is  one  trait  Nelson  has 
always  had.  “He  doesn’t  give  up,” 
Joyce  says.  A member  of  his  high  school 
wrestling  team.  Nelson  separated  his 
sternum  just  before  a big  regional  tour- 
nament. His  doctor  told  him  he  was 
finished  for  the  year.  Joyce  recalls, 
“Andrew  just  looked  the  doctor  in  the 
eye  and  told  him  he  was  wrong.  ‘Show 
my  mom  how  to  tape  my  shoulder.  I’m 
going  to  regionals.’  ” Nelson  went  on, 
not  only  to  win  the  tournament,  but  also 
to  post  the  record  for  the  fastest  pin. 
“He  pinned  his  man  literally  seconds 
into  the  match,”  Joyce  says.  “He  later 
told  me  that  the  tape  had  blocked  off 
his  breathing  and  he  had  to  pin  his  man 
fast  or  else.” 

According  to  Nelson,  it  wasn’t  just  his 
determination  that  helped  him  through 
the  BUDS  training,  but  rather  an  extreme 
fear  of  failure.  “I  never  once  thought  of 
quitting,”  he  says.  “Out  of  the  125  guys 
that  started  in  my  class,  only  25  of  us 
graduated.  I knew  I wouldn’t  quit,  but 
1 was  afraid  of  being  dropped.  1 don’t 
think  1 could  have  handled  being  told 
‘you’re  not  good  enough.’  ” 
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Chief  Nelson 


Nelson’s  determination  and  intense 
desire  to  be  the  best  at  whatever  he 
undertakes  are  emotions  he  keeps  to 
himself.  To  the  world,  he  presents  an 
easy-going  image.  Even  those  who  know 
him  best  describe  him  as  a laid-back 
kind  of  guy  — someone  who  “doesn’t 
sweat  the  load.’’ 

Master  Chief  James  “K-bar”  Kauber 
tells  of  an  experience  that  would  have 
rattled  most  men,  but  didn’t  seem  to 
faze  Nelson.  During  a C-130  jump  in 
Okinawa,  Nelson  was  a jumpmaster.  It 
was  the  first  time  a fixed-wing  jump  had 
been  attempted  at  this  DZ  (drop  zone). 
The  DZ  was  surrounded  by  dense  jungle 
that  measured  200  by  100  meters.  After 
landing  half  the  squad  safely.  Nelson  re- 
turned for  a second  drop.  “Andy  not 
only  missed  the  DZ,  but  he  landed  four 
men  in  the  trees.’’  Andy’s  reaction  — 
rather  his  lack  of  reaction  — was, 
“Whoops  — guess  I missed.’’ 

But  Nelson,  as  a jumpmaster,  knows 
full  well  that  there  is  always  danger 
when  jumping  from  a plane.  As  he  says, 
“after  you  have  put  the  men  out  of  the 
plane,  you  don’t  really  breath  again  un- 
til you  see  all  good  canopies.’’  He  added 
that  “landing  in  the  trees  can  be  very 
hazardous.  All  a jumper  can  do  is  make 
himself  as  small  as  possible  and  hope  he 
slides  through  the  branches.’’  He  really 
didn’t  feel  relieved  until  he  saw  them  all 
safe  and  walking.  “After  it  was  over, 
and  1 learned  everyone  was  OK,  1 took 
a lot  of  ribbing  and  verbal  abuse  from 
the  guys.  All  the  ‘atta  boys’  in  the  world 
are  erased  by  one  ‘oh,  ^*@! !’  ’’  he  says. 

“Whenever  1 feel  down  or  bummed 
out,  1 jump  free-fall  to  recharge  the  bat- 
teries. It’s  the  ultimate  high  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,’’  Nelson  says.  But  it  wasn’t 
always  that  way.  He  can  still  remember 
asking  himself  just  before  his  first  jump 
without  a static  line,  “Do  1 really  want 
to  do  this?’’ 

SEALS  are  required  to  jump  on  a 
static  line,  but,  even  though  they  are  not 
required  to  learn  free-fall,  almost  all  do. 
It’s  part  of  the  image.  Nelson  felt  he 
needed  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord  of  that 
static  line  to  fully  join  the  fraternity.  “I 
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wanted  to  be  free-fall  qualified.’’ 

Off  duty.  Nelson  is  a very  sociable 
guy.  According  to  co-workers,  he  and 
his  wife,  Debbie,  are  always  having  team 
members  over  to  the  house  for  a barbe- 
cue and  a couple  of  beers.  A considerate 
host.  Nelson  warns  first-comers  in  ad- 
vance about  his  strange  collection  of 
pets.  As  a guest  enters  the  Nelson’s 
home  he  is  likely  to  be  greeted  by  an 
animal  which  appears  to  be  all  muscle 
and  teeth.  Don’t  worry,  it’s  just 
Knuckles  or  J.  W.  (pronounced  “J- 
dub’’),  one  of  his  two  Pit  Bulls,  look- 
ing for  a scratch  behind  the  ears. 

Also  scary  to  the  uninitiated  is  his  pet 
Red-Tailed  Boa,  “Mrs.  Snake.’’  Nelson 
enjoys  snakes  and  sees  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  having  one  for  a pet. 
However,  it  was  just  this  fascination 
with  snakes  that  earned  him  a perma- 
nent file  in  the  drawer  of  stories  SEALs 
like  to  dust  off  and  share  for  a laugh 
among  good  friends. 

It  all  started  when  a friend  of 
Nelson’s,  Senior  Chief  Bill  Nehl,  was 
standing  camp  guard  at  a desert  train- 
ing camp  in  California.  Nehl  had  caught 
and  caged  three  rattlesnakes  before 
turning  the  watch  over  to  Nelson. 
“When  I returned  to  camp,  I heard  that 
one  of  the  guys  had  been  bitten  by  a rat- 
tler. I just  knew  it  had  to  be  Andy.  Sure 
enough,  Andy  couldn’t  keep  away  from 
the  snakes.  He  had  stuck  his  hand  in  the 
cage  and  gotten  bit,’’  Nehl  says.  Andy 
survived  with  no  permanent  damage, 
but  the  episode  did  put  an  end  to  cap- 
turing snakes  at  the  camp. 

Rattlers  aside.  Nelson  has  built  him- 
self a reputation  as  a “good  operator.’’ 
In  1986,  he  was  named  Team  One’s 
Sailor  of  the  Year  and,  according  to  his 
Command  Master  Chief,  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Girardin,  “Nelson  has  been 
a cornerstone  in  his  command.  He’s  the 
type  of  guy  we  can  always  rely  on.’’ 

A seriously  injured  SEAL  found  out 
just  how  reliable  Nelson  could  be.  Dur- 
ing a jump  that  went  awry.  Nelson  could 
see  one  of  his  fellow  SEALs  land  in  and 
become  entangled  in  high-tension  wires. 
Barely  clearing  the  wires  himself,  he  saw 


his  buddy  arc,  catch  on  fire  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  Quickly  landing,  he  grabbed 
the  first  aid  kit  and  raced  to  his  buddy’s 
aid,  where  he  began  an  IV,  treatment  for 
shock  and  radioed  for  a medivac.  “In 
our  job,  sometimes  things  go  wrong. 
You  try  to  avoid  this  but  accidents  are 
going  to  happen.  All  you  can  do  is  be 
ready  to  act,’’  Nelson  says.  Nelson’s 
quick  action  earned  him  a Navy  Com- 
mendation medal,  but  more  importantly 
to  him,  he  saved  his  buddy’s  life. 

Nelson’s  command  values  him  not 
only  for  his  coolness  under  pressure  but 
also  his  expertise  with  demolitions  and 
firearms.  Nelson,  a team  sniper,  is  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  give  precise  infor- 
mation on  the  team’s  firearms.  “With 
Andy,  you  know  that  any  information 
he  tells  you  has  first  been  thoroughly 
researched,’’  Girardin  says. 

“I  like  to  operate.  I like  doing  SEAL 
things,’’  Nelson  says.  “This  is  the  kind 
of  job  where  you  can  go  as  far  as  you 
want.’’  Nelson  sees  one  advantage  the 
SEALs  have  over  the  rest  of  the  Navy. 
In  the  teams,  everyone  has  a voice, 
an  idea  worth  listening  to.  It  doesn’t 
matter  if  it’s  a seaman’s  or  master 
chief’s,  a good  idea  is  a good  idea. 
“Whoever  has  the  knowledge,  does  the 
job.  You’re  not  stuck  by  an  inflexible 
chain  of  command.’’ 

A man  who  likes  to  be  on  the  road, 
involved  in  operations,  “Andrew  is  just 
like  his  father,’’  Joyce  says.  “If  a job 
has  to  be  done,  they’ll  do  it.’’  She  used 
to  worry  about  Nelson  because  the  job 
he  felt  he  had  to  do  was  so  dangerous. 
But  one  day  he  sat  her  down  and  told 
her  to  stop  worrying.  “He  said,  ‘Mom, 
you  must  remember,  I’m  doing  exactly 
what  1 want  to  do;  what  1 love.  And  if 
1 die  doing  something  1 love,  well,  how 
many  people  can  say  that?’  ’’ 

Joyce  has  decided  to  place  her  son’s 
safety  in  God’s  hands.  “He’s  not 
foolhardy  and  he’s  had  the  best  train- 
ing available.’’  □ 


— Slory  and  photo  by  JOl  Lynn  Jenkins 
ALL  HANDS 


Master  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Rudy 
Boesch  has  spent  the  last  42  years  on  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy  and  he 
looks  it,  with  his  close-cropped,  silver 
hair  and  his  tanned  face,  well-weathered 
by  wind,  sun,  and  sea.  Boesch  says  he 
has  wrung  more  saltwater  out  of  his 
socks  than  most  sailors  have  ever  sailed 
on.  Although  he  has  served  in  the  Navy 
just  eight  years  short  of  a half-century, 
Boesch  still  doesn’t  quite  fit  the  image  of 
an  “old  salt.’’  Even  if  he  has  spent  the 
last  35  years  in  Navy  special  warfare 
(specifically  in  UDTs  and  SEALs), 
Boesch,  59,  is  no  dowdy,  bewiskered, 
sea-going  sexagenarian,  but  a fit,  active, 
hard-working  sailor. 

Boesch  needs  to  stay  fit,  since  he  is 
presently  the  enlisted  ramrod  of  SEAL 
Team  Two,  based  at  Little  Creek,  Va.  He 
is  also  the  only  Team  Two  plankowner 
still  on  active  duty  and  holds  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  senior  enlisted  man 
within  the  special  warfare  community. 

“I’m  what  the  SEALs  call  the  ‘bull- 
frog,’ ’’  said  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  native. 
“That  means  I’m  the  senior  guy  in  terms 
of  length  of  service  in  special  warfare.’’ 
In  recognition  of  this  honor,  a replica  of 
a large  bullfrog  sits  in  the  showcase  at 
SEAL  Team  Two  headquarters.  “That 
frog  is  mine  until  I retire,’’  said  Boesch. 
“Then  I turn  it  over  to  the  next  guy  with 
the  longest  time  in.’’ 

But  retirement  is  not  on  this  SEAL’S 
agenda  at  the  moment.  “With  any  luck, 
when  I leave,  it’ll  be  because  I died  on 
the  quarterdeck,’’  Boesch  said.  “I  don’t 
even  want  to  think  of  retirement.  Even 
though  the  Navy  can  pay  three  seaman 
for  what  they  pay  me,  by  letting  me  go 
they  would  lose  all  I know,’’  he  said. 


“Maybe  the  policy  is  to  put  out  anyone 
who  has  been  in  over  30  years  . . . but 
they  haven’t  said  anything  about  those 
with  over  40  years,’’  he  said  with  a smile. 


BMCM  Boesch  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  short- 
ly after  the  SEAL  teams  were  formed  in 
1962. 


Boesch  first  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in 
1945,  just  before  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Although  the  war  in  Europe  ended 
while  Boesch  was  in  recruit  training, 
Japan  was  still  undefeated  in  the  Pacific 
when  he  completed  boot  camp. 

Boesch  recalls  that,  one  day  shortly 
after  graduation  from  boot  camp,  his 
company  was  lined  up  and  the  company 


commander  asked  if  anybody  wanted  to 
volunteer  for  duty  with  a special  outfit. 
Boesch  was  the  only  one  to  raise  his 
hand.  At  that  moment,  his  long  associa- 
tion with  Navy  special  warfare  began, 
for  Boesch  had  just  volunteered  to  serve 
with  the  UDTs,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Scouts  and  Raiders. 

Sent  to  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  then  home 
of  the  UDTs,  Boesch  became  part  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  special  war- 
fare units  to  come  out  of  World  War  II 
and  one  that  would  become  the  nucleus 
of  the  present-day  SEALs. 

Boesch  said  that  the  UDTs  at  Fort 
Pierce  learned  demolition,  small  boat 
handling,  combat  swimming  and  small 
arms,  and  were  taught  how  to  help  orga- 
nize guerrillas  in  Japanese-occupied 
China.  These  guerrilla  units  would  have 
supported  the  planned  Allied  invasion 
of  Japan  had  the  war  not  ended  in 
August  1945. 

With  the  war  over,  the  Scouts  and 
Raiders  were  soon  disbanded.  Boesch 
recalled,  “We  had  to  tear  our  base  down 
at  Fort  Pierce.  We  did  it  overnight.  It 
wasn’t  very  difficult,  since  we  were  liv- 
ing in  tents.’’ 

Following  the  decommissioning  of  the 
Scouts  and  Raiders  in  1945,  Boesch  was 
assigned  duties  with,  as  he  put  it,  “the 
regular  fleet.’’  For  the  next  six  years,  the 
former  commando  served  both  at  sea 
and  ashore  at  duty  stations  ranging  from 
Shanghai,  China,  to  Grosvenor  Square 
and  the  American  Embassy  in  London, 
before  rejoining  the  UDTs  and  the 
special  warfare  community  in  1951.  He 
hasn’t  left  since. 

Boesch  remained  a combat  swimmer 
with  the  UDTs  for  11  years  until  1962, 
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Bullfrog  of  the  pond 


when  the  mission  of  special  warfare  was 
expanded  and  the  UDTs  took  on  a new 
name  and  role.  They  became  known  as 
“SEALs”  because  they  would  operate 
in  the  three  environments  of  Sea,  Air 
and  Land  and  would  be  called  upon  to 
conduct  unconventional  warfare  at  sea 
and  in  coastal  and  river  areas.  The  in- 
itial muster  role  was  made  up  of  men 
already  in  the  old  UDT  organization.  In- 
itially, two  SEAL  teams  were  established; 
Boesch  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
SEAL  Team  Two,  formed  at  Little 
Creek,  Va.  That  was  a long  time  ago. 

Boesch  joked,  “I  have  more  time  at 
Little  Creek  than  some  of  the  barbers  do 
in  the  barbershop  there.  Military  barbers 
are  like  permanent  fixtures  at  some 
bases  — they  never  seem  to  leave.  But 
I’ve  seen  a lot  of  them  come  and  go  at 
Little  Creek,  which  gives  you  an  indica- 
tion how  long  I’ve  been  there  with 
special  warfare.” 

According  to  Boesch,  it  takes  a very 
special  person  to  be  a SEAL.  It  requires 
excellent  physical  conditioning,  motiva- 
tion and  determination.  Parachuting 
from  fixed-wing  aircraft  or  helicopters, 
swimming  or  rafting  long  distances  to 
shore  from  a ship  or  submarine,  ex- 
posure to  arctic  water,  jungle  swamps 
and  survival  in  enemy-controlled  areas 


are  all  a part  of  being  a SEAL.  Just 
thinking  about  such  demands  make 
some  men  shudder.  But  for  those  in  the 
SEAL  teams,  like  Boesch,  these  chal- 
lenges are  the  spice  of  life. 

Boesch,  who  served  with  the  SEALs 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
during  the  Vietnam  War,  says,  ‘‘being 
a SEAL  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
Navy.  1 obviously  like  what  I’m  doing 
or  I wouldn’t  have  stayed  in  so  long.  If 
I got  out  I couldn’t  duplicate  what  I’ve 
got  now.  It’s  an  exciting  life.  When  you 
get  up  in  the  morning,  you  don’t  know 
whether  you’ll  soon  be  finding  yourself 
30  feet  underwater  or  10,000  feet  in  the 
air.  That’s  what  1 like  about  it.  There’s 
something  different  every  day.” 

The  men  who  work  closely  with 
Boesch  in  Team  Two  accord  him  the 
highest  respect  with  their  genuine  praise. 
‘‘Rudy  Boesch  is  one  heck  of  an  indi- 
vidual,” said  one  team  member.  ‘‘He 
sets  a good  example  for  all  of  us.  He’s 
a real  morale  builder.” 

Another  member  in  the  training  cadre 
said  that,  thanks  to  Boesch  and  his  ex- 
tensive experience,  there  is  a lot  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  team.  He  said,  ‘‘nothing 
changes  with  Rudy.  For  example,  on 
Tuesdays,  he  always  looks  for  haircuts. 
If  you  don’t  have  a haircut,  you  stand 


BMCM  Boesch  served  with  the  SEALs 
in  Mekong  Delta  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
during  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

duty.  There  is  no  question  with  anybody 
in  the  team  — if  it’s  Tuesday  and  your 
hair  is  getting  long,  Rudy’s  going  to  tap 
you  on  the  shoulder  and  you  will  have 
the  duty.” 

The  member  also  added,  ‘‘Rudy  sets 
the  standard.  When  he  says  ‘complete 
uniform,’  it’s  complete  uniform  with 
brass  polished  and  shoes  shined. 
Nothing  changes  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  You  always  know  where  you’re 
supposed  to  be,  when  you’re  supposed 
to  be  there  and  how  you’re  supposed  to 
look  when  you  arrive.” 

Boesch’s  rank,  experience,  and  sen- 
t iority  allow  him  considerable  latitude  in 
his  duties  with  the  team.  ‘‘He  really  does 
it  all,”  as  one  member  put  it.  During 
training  exercises,  Boesch  may  do  all  the 
administrative  chores  so  that  the  train- 
ing cadre  can  devote  their  full  energy  to 
training  SEAL  teams  in  the  field.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  decide  to  assign  the 
administrative  details  to  others  and  take 
personal  charge  of  the  team,  leading  the 
men  in  a regimen  of  PT,  running  and 
swimming  that  would  make  the  most 
fanatic  fitness  freak  cringe  in  terror. 

Boesch  has  seen  a lot  of  changes  in  the 
Navy  over  the  years,  but  he  is  impressed 
by  what  he  sees  today.  ‘‘The  Navy  is  in 
good  shape  right  now  and  we  are  get- 
ting some  real  high-caliber  people, 
especially  in  the  SEALs,”  he  said.  ‘‘We 
have  men  in  this  outfit  who  can  do 
anything.  They’re  intelligent,  they  learn 
quickly  and  can  think  for  themselves.” 

Boesch  admits  that  if  he  had  it  all  to 
do  over  again,  he  wouldn’t  change  a 
thing.  ‘‘In  the  SEALs  there  is  always 
something  new  and  different  to  see  and 
do  all  the  time,”  he  said.  ‘‘It’s  an  ex- 
citing life.” 

Rudy  Boesch,  a satisfied  bullfrog, 
summed  up  his  career  with  a smile. 
‘‘Just  being  with  the  SEALs  has  been 
one  good,  long  experience.”  □ 

— Story  by  J02  Michael  McKinley 
ALL  HANDS 
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Pictures  often  speak  louder  than 
words.  This  special  14-page  collec- 
tion of  images  captures  the  men  of 
the  Navy’s  SEAL  teams  in  action. 


The  men,  the  mission 
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During  the  six  months  of  BUDS,  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  prospective  SEALs  learn 
is  how  to  accomplish  their  goals  through  team- 
work. Learning  to  wallow  in  the  mud  as  a team 
in  BUDS  can  save  their  lives  as  SEALs  in  battle. 
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Two  SEALS  perform  reconnaissance  while  at  a 
military  installation  in  Norway  as  part  of  their 
cold  weather  training.  Arctic,  desert  or  jungle, 
SEALS  train  for  all-weather,  all-terrain  opera- 
tions, virtually  anywhere  in  the  world. 


SEALS  emerge  from  the  water  ready  to  hit  the 
beach.  Mission  profiles  often  call  for  a SEAL 
team  to  combine  its  various  skills,  such  as  using 
the  water  for  cover  before  hitting  a land  target. 
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If  you  need  an  engine  ...  go  and  get  iiM 
A member  of  SEAL  Team  Five  carries 
an  outboard  motor  down  to  the  team’l 
inflatable  raft.  Even  though  teamwork  is 
paramount,  sometimes  extraordinary 

An  instructor  (purple  T-shirt)  from  Team  Two’s  individual  effort  is  required. 

training  cadre  keeps  a close  eye  on  a live-fire  * 

drill  during  a simulated  casualty  extraction.  ■ 

To  keep  these  exercises  as  realistic  as  possible, 

the  “wounded”  wear  hidden  pouches  filled 

with  fake  blood  and  act  as  if  they  are 

actually  injured. 


BUDS  trainees  attack  yet 
another  obstacle.  Over  or  under, 
these  potential  SEALs  must  find 
a way  to  successfully  negotiate 
the  treacherous  path  toward 
graduation  if  they  want  to 
become  a member  of  the  Navy’s 
elite  special  forces. 
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In  an  operation  that  will  combine  all 
three  elements  — sea,  air  and  land  — 
a SEAL  parachutes  with  full  dive  gear 
into  the  ocean.  Once  in  the  water,  he 
will  rendezvous  with  other  teammates 
and  a rubber  raft  which  will  take 
them  to  shore. 
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A SEAL  lays  low  in  the  water  as  he  provides 
rear  security  for  his  teammates.  Wearing 
camouflage  gear  and  using  a flotation  device  to 
minimize  swimming  movement,  he  is  able  to  re- 
main hidden  in  the  foliage  surrounding  the 
river’s  bank. 


Men  from  Team  Five  prepare  to  enter  the  water 
for  a night  combat  swimming  exercise  at 
Coronado,  Calif.  The  objective  of  the  swim, 
which  will  last  anywhere  from  three  to  four 
hours,  is  to  practice  placing  explosives  on  the 
hull  of  a ship  and  escaping  undetected. 


Just  off  the  coast  of  St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  a SEAL 
enters  the  water  from  an  inflat- 
able boat  in  preparing  for  a 
stringline  recovery  operation. 


MMVmfnnw 


A member  of  Team  Five  waits  for  the 
sun  to  set,  signalling  the  start  of  a 
four-hour  combat  swim  exercise  where 
his  ability  to  navigate  underwater  in 
zero  visibility  will  be  tested. 


C 

cn 


BUDS’  trainees  take  obstacle 
training  one  step  (or  hand)  at  a 
time.  The  reason  for  such 
intense  training  is  to  test 
students’  physical,  emotional 
and  mental  abilities  under 
adverse  conditions. 
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Two  SEALS  poise  on  a 
helo’s  rails  before  begin- 
ning their  rappel  to  the 
ground,  90  feet  below. 
They  will  lower  slowly 
until  clear  of  the  helo, 
then  drop  rapidly. 


A member  of  SEAL  Team 
Three  is  engulfed  in  desert  dust 
following  his  detonation  of  an 
anti-personnel  Claymore  mine. 


An  M60  gunner  stops  for  a moment’s  rest  and 
to  apply  camouflage  makeup.  The  ability  to 
blend  into  the  environment  is  crucial  if  the 
SEALS  are  to  meet  one  of  their  primary 
objectives:  surprise. 
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A SEAL  performs  a helo-swimmer  cast  — one 
of  the  most  basic  “insertion”  techniques  — 
through  the  “Hell  Hole”  of  a CH-46  Sea  Knight 
helicopter  in  the  Grande  Island  area  of  Subic 
Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
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A member  of  Team  Three  emerges  soaking 
wet  following  a river  crossing  at  the  desert 
training  camp  in  California.  The  end  of  his 
Ml 6 is  taped  over  to  help  prevent  mud 
from  entering  the  barrel  so  the  SEAL  can 
be  sure  his  weapon  is  ready  for  action. 


SEALS  fast-rope  into  a landing  zone  during 
a night  training  exercise  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill, 
Va.  Using  the  fast-rope  insertion  method, 
the  SEALS  can  put  an  entire  squad  on  the 
ground  in  three  to  five  seconds. 
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Photo  by  PHI  Paul  Kowalski 
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''We  don't  block  . 
bullets  with  our 
bodies.  We're 
human  just  lifce  the 
next  guy:  Just  b^tiet 
trained.  Anybody 
with  , the  right 
motivation  aJid 
training  can  do 
we  do. " 
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SEALS 

in  action 
around  the  world 


In  the  Caribbean  and  the  Middle  East, 
South  America  and  the  Far  East,  West- 
ern Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  — any- 
where, in  fact,  the  U.S.  Navy  goes  — Sea 
Air  Land  Teams  are  either  already  there, 
or  can  be,  in  a matter  of  hours. 

The  1,500  plus  enlisted  and  officer  per- 
sonnel who  make  up  the  SEALs  not  only 
take  part  in  special  operations,  such  as 
in  Grenada  and  Beirut,  but  are  forward- 
deployed  with  the  fleet  on  a daily  basis, 
according  to  Capt.  Michael  Jukoski, 
Director  of  the  Naval  Special  Warfare 
Division  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Units  in  places  as  far  flung  as  Scotland 
and  the  Philippines  provide  the  num- 
bered fleet  commanders  with  forward- 
deployed  SEAL  Team  members.  “About 
50  percent  of  the  SEALs  are  forward- 
deployed  with  the  fleet,”  Jukoski  said. 
The  remaining  half  of  the  SEALs  are 
either  preparing  to  deploy  overseas  or 
just  returned  from  deployment. 

“SEALs  support  amphibious  opera- 
tions through  reconnaissance  and  intel- 
ligence gathering,”  he  explained.  “In 
support  of  carrier  group  operations,  we 
can  provide  surveillance,  targeting  infor- 
mation or  bomb  damage  assessment.  We 
can  also  conduct  anti-surface  warfare  in 
the  form  of  sneak  attacks  on  ships  in 
harbors.” 

In  addition,  SEALs  take  part  in  exer- 
cises with  other  special  warfare  organiza- 
tions. “We  participate  in  joint  unconven- 


tional warfare  exercises  both  with  our 
allies  and  with  special  forces  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  armed  services, 
such  as  the  Army’s  Green  Berets  and  the 
Air  Force’s  Special  Operations  Squad- 
rons,” said  Jukoski. 

Sometimes  other  countries  request 
assistance  from  SEAL  teams  for  train- 
ing. A mobile  training  team  will  work 
with  a unit  that’s  engaged  in  special  war- 
fare operations  similar  to  the  work 
SEALs  do. 

Of  course,  it’s  the  well-publicized  jobs 
such  as  Grenada  and  Beirut  that  are 
commonly  associated  with  SEAL 
operations. 

“In  Grenada,  the  SEALs  performed 
their  traditional  role  of  hydrographic 
reconnaissance  near  the  airfield  and  at 
the  landing  sites  to  determine  if  various 
locations  were  suitable  prior  to  the 
Rangers  parachuting  in  and  the  Marines 
landing,”  Jukoski  said. 

In  Beirut,  SEALs  performed  similar 
services,  doing  reconnaissance  and  gath- 
ering intelligence.  “The  operation  in- 
cluded personnel  from  special  boat  units 
that  give  waterborne  mobility  to  the 
SEALs,”  he  said.  “There  is  a special 
boat  squadron,  with  its  assigned  special 
boat  units,  on  each  coast  that  provides 
this  support  to  the  SEALs.  They  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  team.”  Duties  of  the 
boat  units  off  the  coast  of  Lebanon 
included  security  for  ships  at  anchor  in 


addition  to  supporting  the  SEALs.  Boat 
operators  are  not  SEAL-qualified. 

Originally,  SEALs  operated  their  own 
boats,  but  in  Vietnam  the  mobile  sup- 
port teams  concept,  using  sailors  famil- 
iar with  small  craft,  was  developed.  The 
system  worked  so  well  it  evolved  into  the 
special  boat  squadrons  of  today. 

Currently,  SEALs  are  serving  in 
another  Middle  East  trouble  spot.  “We 
have  a number  of  craft  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,”  Jukoski  said.  “Again,  this  is  a 
special  boat  unit  commitment.  We  have 
SEALs  there,  also.  They  both  support 
the  joint  task  force  and  could  be  used 
in  their  various  roles  — like  reconnais- 
sance — or  surveillance,  if  necessary.” 

Jukoski  expects  an  increased  role  for 
SEALs  in  the  future.  “I  think  we  see 
today  a situation  where  Third  World 
countries  can  threaten  our  interests  with 
a very  cheap  investment  in  military 
hardware,”  he  said.  “It’s  a situation  in 
which  conventional  force  may  not  be 
able  to  provide  the  optimum  answer 
because  it  would  be  judged  inappropri- 
ate. In  situations  where  use  of  heavy 
conventional  weaponry  would  send  the 
wrong  signal,  SEALs  could  provide  a 
low-visibility,  tailored,  and  highly  effec- 
tive response.” 

In  any  country,  on  any  ocean,  SEALs 
are  ready  to  serve.  . . . □ 

— Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette 
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Behind  enemy  lines 

The  life  of  a ‘true  warrior’ 


Lured  by  surf,  sand  and  the  stunning 
Pacific  sunset,  throngs  of  tourists  flock 
to  the  Silver  Strand  at  Coronado  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  vacationing  in  leisure  and 
comfort  at  the  massive,  red-roofed  Hotel 
del  Coronado. 

Occasionally,  the  view  from  the  hotel’s 
stacks  of  white  Victorian  balconies  is 
interrupted  by  a small  offshore  swarm  of 
what  appear  to  be  seven-legged  black 
water  bugs  with  orange  polka  dots.  As 
the  “bugs”  fan  out  and  draw  nearer  to 
the  cluster  of  rocks  at  the  surf’s  edge, 
illusion  tranforms  into  reality. 

The  legs  become  paddles  and  the  polka 
dots  become  kapok  life  preservers 
strapped  around  the  occupants  of  a black 
inflatable  raft. 

These  men  are  drawn  to  the  beaches 
of  Coronado  by  a different  lure,  pursu- 
ing a life  far  from  leisurely  and  comfort- 
able. They  are  training  to  become  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  most  demanding 
special  warfare  units  in  the  world  — U.S. 
Navy  SEALS. 

A mile  down  the  Strand  from  the  land- 
mark hotel  lies  the  newly  dedicated  Phil 
H.  Buck  lew  Center  for  Naval  Special 
Warfare.  The  center  houses  basic  and 
advanced  SEAL  schools  and  is  home  to 
the  Navy’s  top  special  warfare  planners. 
The  largest  division  within  the  center  is 
dedicated  to  Basic  Underwater  Demoli- 
tion/SEAL  training. 

Every  six  weeks,  a BUDS  cla.ss  starts 
its  first  phase  of  the  three-part  school. 
Most  of  the  students  will  not  graduate. 
“Anything  less  than  excellence  is  unac- 
ceptable,” said  the  center’s  executive 
officer,  Cmdr.  Bob  Nelson.  “Conse- 
quently, only  the  strongest  survive  the 
rigors  of  training.” 

BUDS  students  are  forced  to  expand 
their  physical  and  mental  limits  while 
raising  their  self-confidence  and  learning 


teamwork.  The  center’s  motto:  “The 
only  easy  day  was  yesterday.” 

According  to  Nelson,  the  commitment 
necessary  to  complete  the  BUDS  pro- 
gram requires  all  the  desire,  ingenuity, 
dedication  and  integrity  an  individual  can 
muster. 

With  those  ideals  in  mind,  the  center 
honored  retired  Navy  Capt.  Phil  H. 
Bucklew,  who  served  with  distinction  as 
a special  warfare  officer  in  three  wars. 
His  achievements,  spanning  40  years  of 
active  and  reserve  service,  have  inspired 
“wanna-be”  BUDS  students  and  sea- 
soned tacticians  alike. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Bucklew 
Center  for  Naval  Special  Warfare  last 
winter,  the  72-year-old  Bucklew  was 
described  as  a “legendary”  naval  officer 
by  Capt.  Larry  Bailey,  commanding 
officer  of  the  special  warfare  school. 
And,  according  to  Vice  Adm.  Joseph 
Metcalf,  111,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Surface  Warfare,  Capt. 
Bucklew  is  a “true  warrior”  symboliz- 
ing the  dedication  of  today’s  Navy 
SEALS. 

At  the  ceremony,  a bronze  plaque, 
which  will  become  a permanent  monu- 
ment at  the  special  warfare  school,  was 
unveiled  honoring  Bucklew.  Inscribed 
on  the  plaque  is  the  following: 

Dedicated  in  honor  of  Captain 
Phil  H.  Bucklew  for  his  heroic  and 
lasting  contributions  to  the  inception 
and  permanence  of  ISaval  Special 
Warfare. 

This  center  of  excellence  is  a 
lasting  monument  to  bis  courage, 
foresight  and  leadership. 

With  his  wife  Helen  at  his  side.  Buck- 
lew,  now  confined  to  a wheelchair, 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  dedi- 
cation: “I’m  very  proud  of  the  honor 
extended  to  me.”  In  referring  to  Met- 


calf and  Bailey  and  all  the  SEAL/UDT 
personnel  at  the  school,  Bucklew  added, 
“These  guys  always  keep  me  up  to  date 
on  what’s  happening  in  the  special  war- 
fare teams.  1 love  ’em  all.” 

Adventure  and  high  drama  are  the 
main  ingredients  that  made  up  Capt. 
Bucklew’s  life,  always  spiced  with  a 
pinch  of  the  unconventional.  He  was 
born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  19, 
1914.  While  still  a student  attending 
North  High  School  in  Columbus,  he 
joined  the  Naval  Reserve  at  the  age  of 
14.  Graduating  from  high  school  in 
1932,  Bucklew  went  on  to  attend  Xavier 
University  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

While  at  Xavier,  Bucklew  excelled  as 
a football  player.  His  prowess  on  the 
gridiron  was  such,  that  after  graduating 
from  college  in  1936,  he  turned  pro, 
playing  for  the  old  Cleveland  Rams. 
Bucklew  would  later  go  on  to  coach  the 
Columbus  Bulls  of  the  American  Foot- 
ball League  and  would  be  named  in  1961 
to  Sports  Illustrated'’ s,  Silver  Anniver- 
sary All-American  Team. 

Shortly  after  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor,  Bucklew  cut  short  his 
coaching  career  with  the  Bulls  and 
reported  for  active  duty  as  a Chief  Boat- 
swain’s Mate.  In  1943  he  received  his 
commission  as  an  Ensign. 

Serving  in  both  Europe  and  the 
Pacific,  Bucklew  was  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Navy  Scouts  and  Raiders 
for  Special  Operations,  the  forerunners 
of  todays  SEALs.  It  was  the  mission  of 
the  Scouts  and  Raiders  to  act  as  guides 
for  Army  assault  troops  prior  to  inva- 
sion landings  by  scouting,  locating  and 

Admiring  the  bronze  plaque  honoring 
Capt.  Phil  Bucklew  are  (from  left)  Mrs. 
Helen  Bucklew,  Vice  Adm.  Joseph 
Metcalf,  III,  Capt.  Larry  Bailey  and 
Capt.  Bucklew. 
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maintaining  a position  at  a designated 
beach,  hours  before  a landing. 

While  with  the  Raiders,  Bucklew  col- 
lected intelligence,  conducted  beach  re- 
connaissance and  helped  plan  the  inva- 
sions of  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy  and 
Normandy. 

During  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  code- 
named  Operation  Husky,  in  July  1943, 
Ensign  Bucklew  was  awarded  his  first 
Navy  Cross  for  his  part  in  the  landing. 
The  mission  called  for  a night  reconnais- 
sance of  the  beach  from  a submarine- 
launched  kayak.  He  had  to  locate  the 
designated  beaches  for  each  wave  of 
landing  boats  and  guide  them  in.  In 
spearheading  the  invasion,  Bucklew  met 
withering  machine  gun  fire  from  the 
enemy  as  he  moved  in  under  the  glare 
of  searchlights.  Disregarding  the  hail  of 
bullets  that  repeatedly  slammed  into  his 


scout  boat,  Bucklew  and  his  men  made 
it  ashore  and  guided  the  invading  waves 
of  assault  craft  to  their  designated 
beaches. 

In  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  September 
1943,  Bucklew  and  his  men  were  again 
the  first  on  the  beach,  this  time  at 
Salerno,  to  guide  in  General  Mark 
Clark’s  36th  Infantry  Division,  of  the 
U.S.  Fifth  Army.  During  this  invasion, 
Bucklew  and  his  men  were  forced  to 
maintain  an  exposed  position  in  a hail 
of  enemy  lead  while  directing  the  land- 
ing craft  in. 

For  his  role  at  Salerno,  Lt.  J.G.  Buck- 
lew  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star.  His 
citation  read  in  part,  “by  his  brilliant 
leadership  and  thorough  training  of 
scout  boat  gun  crews  prior  to  the  inva- 
sion, Lieutenant,  Junior  Grade,  Buck- 
lew  contributed  materially  to  the  high 


combat  efficiency  of  our  forces  during 
the  successful  assault  in  this  vital  war 
area.” 

Bucklew  was  also  on  the  Normandy 
beaches  six  months  before  the  invasion 
of  June  6,  1944.  Operating  at  night 
and  often  under  the  noses  of  German 
guards,  his  mission  was  to  scout  the 
beaches  and  gather  sand  samples.  The 
buckets  of  sand  collected  were  sent  back 
to  England  to  be  tested  and  analyzed  to 
determine  if  the  beach  could  support 
heavy  vehicles,  an  important  factor  in 
the  invasion  planning. 

During  the  actual  Allied  invasion  on 
D-Day,  Bucklew  was  a scout  boat  offi- 
cer, embarked  on  one  of  the  first  craft 
to  approach  the  heavily  defended  coast. 
Again,  it  was  his  job  to  locate  the  as- 
signed beaches  for  the  waves  of  assault 
boats  and  guide  them  in.  This  perilous 
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mission  was  carried  out  in  a rough  surf 
under  continuous  enemy  gunfire. 

After  leading  in  the  first  wave  of 
tanks  to  the  beach,  he  fired  his  boat’s 
rockets  over  the  tanks  at  enemy  targets 
in  support  of  the  landings  and  also 
directed  his  guns  at  German  machine 
gun  nests  in  houses  along  the  beach.  As 
subsequent  waves  of  landing  craft  came 
in  to  hit  the  beach,  Bucklew  and  his  men 
continued  to  cover  the  assault  troops 
against  heavy  enemy  fire.  At  the  same 
time,  they  rescued  wounded  soldiers 
from  burning  landing  craft  and  directed 
the  flow  of  traffic  to  the  beachhead.  A 
gold  star  in  lieu  of  a second  Navy  Cross 
was  awarded  to  Bucklew  as  a testimony 
of  his  courage  that  day  on  the  beaches 
of  Normandy. 

In  1945,  a third  Navy  Cross  was  rec- 
ommended for  Bucklew  in  recognition 
of  his  heroism  during  a three-day  recon 
behind  Japanese  lines  in  China.  Dis- 
guised as  a Chinese  peasant,  he  set  out 
to  make  an  amphibious  reconnaissance 
in  the  vicinity  of  Japanese-held  Kitchioh 
Wan  on  the  southeast  coast. 

Playing  the  role  of  one  of  the  local 
rustics  required  that  Bucklew  walk  with 
a stoop  in  an  attempt  to  conceal  his  six- 
foot,  two-inch  frame,  which  would  be 
a dead  giveaway  in  a land  occupied  by 
considerably  smaller  people.  Because  of 
this  feigned  physical  characteristic, 
Bucklew  would  later  be  referred  to  by 
his  comrades  as  “Big  Stoop.’’  The  ex- 
ploits of  Bucklew  behind  enemy  lines 
would  become  the  basis  of  the  “Big 
Stoop’’  character  in  the  popular  syndi- 
cated comic  strip  of  that  time,  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates.’’ 

Travelling  through  extremely  rugged 
country  and  under  constant  danger  of 
capture  or  ambush,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Bucklew 
skillfully  penetrated  the  Japanese  lines 
about  35  miles  from  Kitchioh  Wan  to 
bring  information  needed  by  General 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

Once  during  this  scouting  adventure 
Bucklew  found  himself  surrounded  by 
Japanese  as  he  lay  hidden  in  a haystack. 
Twelve  Chinese  guerillas  who  were  trav- 
elling with  Bucklew  and  protecting  him 


sat  in  a circle  around  the  stack  with  their 
arms  folded,  Lugers  hidden  under  their 
arms,  as  a Japanese  patrol  scoured  the 
area  looking  for  the  lone  American. 

Capt.  Bucklew  left  active  duty  in  1946 
to  coach  football  at  his  alma  mater, 
Xavier  University.  A year  later,  in  1947, 
he  returned  to  active  duty  as  NROTC 
instructor  and  football  coach  at  Colum- 
bia University,  in  New  York  City.  While 
at  Columbia,  Bucklew  also  found  time 
in  his  busy  schedule  to  earn  his  Ph.D. 

In  1951,  Bucklew  became  the  first 
commanding  officer  of  Beach  Jumper 
Unit  II. 

Bucklew  remained  as  C.O.  of  Beach 
Jumper  Unit  II  until  1956,  when  he  was 
reassigned  to  Commander,  Naval  Forces 
Far  East,  in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  as 
Officer-in-Charge  of  Korean  Special 
Operations.  He  remained  at  this  post 
until  1958,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Cor- 
onado, Calif.,  to  take  over  the  reins  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  Amphibious 
Intelligence  School. 

Following  his  duties  at  the  intelligence 
school,  Bucklew  served  as  Intelligence 
Officer  for  Amphibious  Group  I,  also 
located  at  Coronado,  and  then  in  1963 
he  broke  new  ground  by  becoming  the 
first  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval 
Operations  Support  Group  in  Coron- 
ado. This  group  was  consolidated  under 
one  headquarters  and  included  Under- 
water Demolition  Teams  11  and  12, 
Beach  Jumper  Unit  One,  SEAL  Team 
One  and  Boat  Support  Unit  One. 

It  was  during  this  tour,  in  1964,  that 
Bucklew  led  a study  team  tasked  with  in- 
vestigating communist  infiltration  and 
guerilla  activities  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
information  for  the  study  was  gathered 
first-hand  as  the  team  travelled  through- 
out the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam, 
especially  in  the  Mekong  Delta  region. 

With  all  the  information  in,  Bucklew 
compiled  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Bucklew  Report,  an  important  narrative 
that  laid  the  groundwork  for  early  U.S. 
action  in  assisting  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Bucklew’s  last  assignment  began  in 
1966  when  he  went  to  work  at  the  Pen- 


Phil H.  Bucklew 


tagon  in  the  Special  Warfare  and  Special 
Operations  Division.  His  active  military 
duties  ended  there  in  1969  upon  his 
retirement.  And,  until  a recent  illness 
limited  his  activities,  he  worked  in  the 
civilian  community  as  a consultant  on 
small-craft  design  and  sales  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

During  his  distinguished  military 
career,  Bucklew  has  been  awarded  sev- 
eral of  the  highest  military  awards. 
These  include  the  Navy  Cross  with  a 
gold  star  in  lieu  of  a second  award,  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  Silver  Star  and  Joint 
Service  Medal,  the  Croix  De  Guerre  with 
Palm  (France),  the  Ulchi  Medal  (Korea), 
commendations  from  the  Republic  of 
China  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  Navy 
League  Meritorious  Citation,  which  is 
the  highest  Navy  League  award  that  can 
be  made  to  uniformed  men  or  women 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

At  the  dedication  in  San  Diego, 
retired  Capt.  Del  Giudice,  who  com- 
manded the  first  SEAL  team  at  Cor- 
onado in  1962  and  is  now  a defense 
consultant  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said, 
“SEALS  perform  well  under  duress,  but 
Bucklew  was  a cut  above  that.  He  was 
not  a ‘shouter’  or  ‘screamer’  like  some 
of  the  officers  I’ve  known.’’  And  in  a 
statement  that  may  well  summarize 
Bucklew  as  a man  and  officer,  Giudice 
added  that  Capt.  Bucklew  “was  calm  in 
the  field  or  here  at  the  center  and  one 
of  the  truly  great  leaders.’’  □ 


— Story  by  J02  David  Masci,  NIRA  Del  5, 
and  J02  Michael  McKinley.  Photos  by  J02 
Masci. 
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BUDS 


Confidence  + Teamwork  = Survival 


Side-by-side,  their  arms  linked,  the 
snake-like  row  of  men  in  green  fatigues 
stood  waist-deep  in  the  murky  water 
under  the  clear,  midday  sky.  There  was 
no  emotion  on  any  of  the  24  faces  — 
their  chafed  and  battered  bodies  hurt  too 
badly  for  that. 

After  four  hours’  sleep  in  five  days, 
all  the  concentration  they  could  muster 
was  riveted  on  the  man  standing  on  the 
sea  wall  above  them.  Despite  the  fatigue, 
despite  the  pain,  they  stood  poised  to 
perform  at  his  command. 

The  only  sound  was  the  lapping  of 
wavelets  against  the  wall.  Suddenly,  the 
man  shouted:  “Sing  ‘Gilligan’s  Island’!’’ 
In  perfect  unison,  but  slightly  flat,  the 
men  sang:  “Now  sit  right  down  and 
you’ll  hear  a tale,  a tale  of  a fateful 
trip.  . . .’’  They  droned  on  to  a close: 
“.  . . heeeere  on  Gilligan’s  liiiiisle.” 
Then  silence  fell  again. 

Finally,  the  man  spoke  again:  “BUDS 
Class  147,  secure  from  Hell  Week!’’ 
The  men  were  stunned.  They  had  done 
it.  Slowly  the  grim-faced  trainees  let  the 
emotion  well  up  from  their  water-logged 
feet  to  their  hollow  eyes.  Some  cheered, 
some  laughed,  some  cried.  Those  who 
couldn’t  climb  out  of  the  water  were 
lifted  out  by  jubilant  classmates. 

Hell  Week  is  the  highlight  of  Phase 
One,  the  physical  conditioning  phase  of 
Basic  Underwater  Demolition/SEAL 
training.  During  the  five-day  whirlwind 
of  non-stop  action,  the  students  are 


pushed  beyond  what  they  thought  their 
limits  were. 

“During  the  first  three  weeks,  we’re 
conditioning  them  for  Hell  Week.  That’s 
the  toughest  week  at  BUDS,’’  said  one 
instructor,  Lt.  Steve  Simet  of  Pierre, 
S.D.  “We  test  their  mental  skills  and 
physical  conditioning,  and  we  observe 
the  student  to  see  how  much  he  can 
take.’’ 

From  the  mud  flats  of  south  San 
Diego  Bay  to  the  demolition  pits  at 
Camp  Elliott  to  the  punishing  obstacle 
course  within  sight  of  the  posh  Hotel  del 


Coronado,  the  would-be  SEALs  learn 
the  value  of  cool-headedness,  persever- 
ance, and,  above  all,  teamwork. 

“There  were  times  when  I didn’t  even 
want  to  move  anymore,  but  the  other 
guys  had  the  spark,’’  said  BUDS  student 
SMSN  James  T.  Ruppenthal  of  Con- 
cord, Calif.  “We  held  each  other 
together.  If  somebody  was  losing  his 
wind  in  the  boat,  someone  else  would 
take  care  of  him  and  the  other  four 
would  bring  up  the  stroke.’’ 

Class  147  was  only  the  third  BUDS 
class  to  earn  the  “no  bell”  prize,  so 
named  because  any  student  can  ring  a 
brass  bell  three  times  if  he  wants  to  quit. 
“The  class  has  to  be  really  tight,  with 
good  leaders  and  good  students,  to  win 
the  ‘no  bell,’  ” said  Simet.  “In  this  class 
we  had  strong  officers  who  the  men 
looked  up  to  a lot.  That  helped  them 
pull  through  Hell  Week  without  any- 
body quitting.” 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  go  through 
the  same  training,  Simet  said,  except  the 
officers  get  more  respect.  “By  this  I 
mean  we  say,  ‘Yes,  sir.  No,  sir.  Sir,  do 
this.  Sir,  do  that.  Sir,  get  wet.  Sir,  get 
down  in  the  mud,”  he  chuckled. 

Simet  said  that  when  there  is  a ques- 
tion of  leadership,  the  instructors  actual- 
ly come  down  harder  on  the  officer 

During  BUDS  training,  would-be 
SEALS  learn  the  value  of  teamwork 
and  how  to  think  under  pressure. 
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students.  “If  you’re  in  an  emergency 
situation  in  a SEAL  team,  you  want  a 
guy  who  can  react  on  a moment’s  notice 
with  the  right  decision,”  he  emphasized. 

To  an  outsider,  BUDS  training  in 
general  and  Hell  Week  in  particular  look 
like  cruel  punishment,  but  Simet  said  the 
students’  mental  and  physical  stress  level 
is  carefully  calculated. 

Ruppenthal  described  one  confusing 
drill  he  went  through.  “We  thought  they 


were  playing  head  games  with  us,”  he 
said,  describing  some  very  strange  exer- 
cises. “They  kept  blowing  the  whistle, 
we  kept  falling  down  every  30  yards, 
covering  our  ears,  opening  our  mouths 
and  crossing  our  legs.”  The  class  later 
learned  that  this  position  will  help  pro- 
tect them  from  a nearby  explosion. 

“They’re  always  wondering  what 
we’re  going  to  do  next,”  Simet  said. 
“That’s  good.  It  keeps  them  so  sharp 


that  we  just  snap  our  fingers  and  they’re 
doing  what  they  should.” 

Because  he  was  taught  how  to  react 
in  all  situations  he  could  encounter  as 
a SEAL,  Ruppenthal  said  he  trusts  the 
instructors  not  to  hurt  him.  “Crawling 
under  the  barbed  wire  in  the  demo  pit 
with  simulated  charges  going  off  and 
smoke  everywhere,  I thought  how  I 
could  actually  be  doing  this  in  some 
combat  situation,”  he  said.  “You  can’t 
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get  up,  you  can’t  scream.  You  have  to 
think  of  what  you  need  to  do  to  get  out 
of  that  situation.” 

Thinking  under  pressure  is  a must  for 
BUDS  students,  according  to  HMC 
Calvin  A.  “Andy”  Dalton,  the  senior 
corpsman  in  Phase  Two  training.  “They 
don’t  necessarily  have  to  tolerate  a terri- 
ble amount  of  pain,  but  they  have  to  be 
able  to  think  through  a problem,  whether 
they’re  under  stress  or  not,”  he  said. 


Dalton  said  all  Hell  Week  students  are 
checked  daily  by  a corpsman.  “Their 
systems  are  pretty  well  stressed,  so 
they’re  susceptible  to  infections,”  he 
said. 

The  biggest  danger  to  BUDS  students 
is  stress  fractures,  according  to  Dalton. 
“The  corpsmen  are  always  after  them 
to  come  in  right  away  if  they  feel  any- 
thing, because  if  it’s  caught  early  it  can 
be  handled,”  he  said.  “A  lot  of  these 


kids  wait,  because  they  don’t  want  to 
start  over  again.  They’ll  try  to  run  on 
an  injury  and  it’ll  get  worse.” 

That  kind  of  attitude  will  not  get  a 
student  through  BUDS,  Ruppenthal 
said.  “The  instructors  tell  us,  ‘Rambo 
types  don’t  make  it,’  ” he  said. 

According  to  Simet,  the  ideal  BUDS 
student  is  between  5-foot-8  and  6-foot-l, 
weighing  from  150-190  pounds.  “He’s 
got  a medium  build,  and  he’s  somebody 
who  can  just  go  and  go  and  go,”  he 
said. 

“The  biggest  difficulty  is  the  mental 
aspect  of  BUDS  — getting  up  the  con- 
fidence to  know  you  can  make  it 
through,”  Simet  said.  “If  we  see  a guy 
whose  confidence  is  wavering,  we  can 
pick  it  out  right  away.  I think  we  ought 
to  be  psychologists  sometimes.” 

The  Phase  One  instructors  use  “con- 
fidence builders”  like  25-yard  under- 
water swims.  “Once  they  do  that,  their 
confidence  starts  building.  If  we  can  get 
them  to  do  a 50-yard  swim,  and  in  most 
cases  we  can,  their  confidence  is  way  up 
again,”  Simet  said. 

Ruppenthal  said  the  50-yard  under- 
water swim  was  his  low  point  in  BUDS. 
“I  kept  quitting,”  he  said.  “I  couldn’t 
handle  an  evolution  that  I now  feel  isn’t 
all  that  difficult.”  Ruppenthal  was  roll- 
ed back  to  the  next  class,  where  he  had 
to  face  the  same  test. 

“The  instructors  told  me,  ‘Everybody 
else  here  has  done  it.  We’ve  done  it. 
There’s  no  reason  why  you  can’t  do  it.’ 
My  high  point  was  passing  the  swim  the 
first  time  I tried  with  my  next  class,”  he 
said. 

“I’m  getting  it  into  my  head  that  the 
limitations  I used  to  carry  were  need- 
less,” Ruppenthal  said. 

“Anybody  can  make  it  through  here 
if  they  want  to  do  it.”  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  J02  David  Masci, 
NIRA  Det  5 


“Anybody  can  make  it  through  here  if 
they  want  to  do  it.” 
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The  Navy  SEAL  — rough  and  tough, 
ready  for  any  mission,  anytime,  any- 
where. Armed  with  only  cunning  and  a 
knife,  he  can  single-handedly  overcome 
all  odds! 

It’s  an  exciting  “Rambo”  portrait,  but 
not  exactly  accurate. 

In  fact,  in  the  current  drive  to  increase 
the  number  of  personnel  in  Sea-Air-Land 
Teams,  if  you’re  a Rambo,  the  SEALs 
aren’t  looking  for  you. 

“We’re  looking  for  someone  who  is 
mature,  well-motivated  and  anxious  to 
do  a professional  job,’’  said  Capt. 
Michael  Jukoski,  Director  of  the  Naval 
Special  Warfare  Division,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

He  emphasized  that  the  Rambo  image, 
the  lone  warrior  taking  on  all  comers,  is 
not  a realistic  one  for  SEALs.  “In  fact,’’ 
he  said,  “Rambo  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
complete  SEAL  training. 

“We’re  looking  for  a team  member  — 
you  have  to  be  a member  of  a fairly  small 
group,  people  who  are  highly  dependent 
on  one  another  to  accomplish  the  job. 
We  have  no  need  for  a person  who  isn’t 
mindful  of  being  a part  of  that  team,’’ 
Jukoski  said. 

“Can  you  think  how  scary  it  would  be 
during  a parachute  drop  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  ‘Rambo’  wants  to  take  off 
on  his  own?  There’s  just  no  place  for 
that,’’  he  pointed  out,  “because,  number 
one,  he  would  compromise  the  success 


of  the  mission  — everyone  is  interdepen- 
dent on  one  another  — and  number  two, 
he  would  imperil  the  rest  of  the 
members.’’ 

Teamwork  is  the  key  to  SEAL  train- 
ing and  operations.  “Our  people  are 
taught  to  function  as  a group,’’  Jukoski 
said,  “and  the  greatest  rewards  come 
from  accomplishing  success  as  a group.’’ 

The  standards  that  prospective  SEALs 
must  meet  are  high,  and  the  drive  to 
recruit  more  SEALs  hasn’t  changed  that. 

“We  will  not  sacrifice  quality  for 
quantity,”  said  Jukoski.  “We’ve  had  a 
tough  time  making  our  personnel  goals 
because  of  that.  However,  we  have 
maintained  very  high  standards  and  in 
the  long  run,  that  pays  off.” 

He  said  attitude  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  successful  SEAL.  “Mental  attitude 
is  one  of  the  real  determinants.  . . . We 
have  a group  of  well-motivated  people 
who  are  willing  to  give  the  extra  10  per- 
cent to  get  the  job  done,”  Jukoski  ex- 
plained. “You  have  to  have  a person 
with  the  mind-set  toward  always  mak- 
ing that  effort  — he’s  not  satisfied  with 
just  getting  the  job  done,  but  doing  the 
best  possible  job  consistently." 

The  present  recruiting  drive  is  part  of 
an  effort  which  began  in  1982.  After 
U.S.  forces  encountered  difficulties  in 
the  attempted  rescue  of  hostages  in  Iran, 
the  Reagan  administration  wanted  to 
revitalize  the  special  operations  forces  in 


“Can  you  think  how  scary  it  wouid  be  dur- 
ing a parachute  drop  in  the  middie  of  the 
night  and  ‘Rambo’  wants  to  take  off  on  his 
own?  There’s  just  no  piace  for  that.  ’’ 
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all  the  armed  services.  For  the  naval  spe- 
cial warfare  force,  this  meant  doubling 
the  number  of  personnel  in  the  program 
between  1982  and  1990,  with  a goal  of 
more  than  2,000  enlisted  men  and  of- 
ficers. Jukoski.  said  SEALs  are  eventu- 
ally expecting  a 60  percent  growth  from 
present  levels. 

The  majority  of  new  SEALs  are  being 
drawn  from  the  civilian  community. 
“Our  present  emphasis  is  on  recruiting 
through  the  Divefarer  program,” 
Jukoski  said,  “which  guarantees  you  a 
shot  at  Basic  Underwater  Demolition 
and  SEAL  training  if  you  meet  the  basic 


requirements.”  Active  duty  personnel 
can  also  apply  for  SEALs.  “There  are 
lots  of  good  people  in  the  fleet.  In  many 
cases,  they  are  more  mature,  have  a 
more  informed  opinion  about  what  they 
want  to  do  in  life.” 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  SEAL 
community  is  the  close-knit,  almost 
family  atmosphere.  Some  SEALs  ex- 
press concern  that  the  increased  num- 
bers in  their  community  will  change 
that. 

“We  have  been  very  small,”  Jukoski 
said.  “I  can  remember  when  I knew 
every  officer  in  the  community  by  name. 


Now  we’re  going  through  a period  of 
transition  from  a small  family  to  a larger 
one.  . . . We  will  still  be  small  enough 
that  we  are  not  going  to  lose  our  iden- 
tity as  team  members.  We’ll  still  have 
the  same  name.” 

The  Navy  SEAL  — rough  and  tough; 
ready  for  any  mission,  anytime,  any- 
where. Armed  with  cunning  and  a knife, 
ready  to  overcome  all  odds  . . . not  as 
a lone  “Rambo,  ” but  as  part  of  a highly 
organized  team.  □ 

— Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette 


Recruiting  sailors  for  SEALs 


There  are  a number  of  basic  qualifica- 
tions for  sailors  applying  for  the  SEAL 
program.  These  qualifications  can  be 
waived  in  certain  circumstances,  except 
the  physical  fitness  requirements.  The 
1 specific  qualifications  are: 

• Pass  a physical  fitness  test  — The  test  in- 
cludes swimming,  push-ups,  sit-ups,  pull-ups 
and  running.  Revised  fitness  test  standards  are 
planned  in  the  near  future. 

I You  are  required  to  give  maximum  effort 

i in  each  area.  For  instance,  run  as  fast  as  you 
can,  do  as  many  push-ups  as  possible  in  two 
minutes,  etc.  Meeting  the  minimum  require- 
ments will  make  you  eligible  for  the  program, 
; but  your  scores  will  be  compared  with  those 

I of  others.  Only  the  most  competitive  will  be 

I accepted. 

j • Pass  a diving  physical  examination  — 
I This  exam  is  more  stringent  than  regular 
1 physical  examinations. 

• Meet  vision  standards  — Your  vision 

i must  be  correctable  to  20/20,  within  certain 
j limitations.  Colorblindness  is  disqualifying. 
; • Have  a good  overall  performance  record 

! — Evaluations  of  3.6  or  higher  are  required, 

j • Have  your  1306/7  endorsed  by  your  com- 
manding officer 


• Have  minimum  ASVAB  scores  — You 
need  a minimum  combined  score  of  104  on 
the  ASVAB  test  in  arithmetic  reasoning  and 
verbal  expression. 

• Be  psychologically  and  emotionally  stable 

— Any  history  of  psychiatric  problems  is 
disqualifying. 

• Have  source  ratings  — You  must  be  a 
member  of  a source  rating  for  SEALs  (ex- 
amples include  specialties  in  engines  and 
machinery,  electrical  and  electronics  work, 
supply  and  medical  care.)  Or,  you  must  con- 
vert to  a source  rating  within  one  year  of 
graduation  from  the  SEAL  program. 

• Have  minimum  obligated  service  — At 
the  class  convening  date,  you  must  have 
obligated  service  for  36  months,  or  ex- 
tend/reenlist to  36  months. 

• Be  under  maximum  age  — The  age  cut- 
off for  the  program  is  28  years. 

• Men  only  apply  — Because  of  laws  pro- 
hibiting women  from  combat  assignments, 
only  men  are  eligible. 

To  apply  for  the  SEAL  program  you  must 
submit  a package  to  Commander,  Naval  Mil- 
itary Personnel  Command  (NMPC  N-401D), 
Washington,  D.C.,  20370-5(XX).  The  package 
must  be  forwarded  by  your  commanding  of- 
ficer with  an  endorsement,  and  include  an 
enlisted  personnel  action  request  (1306/7) 


from  you  requesting  to  enter  the  SEAL  pro- 
gram. It  must  also  contain  your  PT  scores, 
diving  physical  and  certified  ASVAB  scores. 
Keep  in  mind,  your  application  is  processed 
at  NMPC  and  the  determination  to  accept 
you  into  the  program  is  made  there.  A nega- 
tive endorsement  by  your  CO  is  not  an  auto- 
matic disqualifier. 

For  further  details,  consult  MilPers  Man- 
ual 1410380  and  the  Manual  of  Medicine, 
chapter  15-36.  Most  issues  of  Link  magazine 
also  contain  further  information  about 
SEAL,  explosive  ordnance  disposal  and  fleet 
diver  programs. 

Personnel  known  as  “SEAL/EOD/Diver 
Motivators,”  are  available  at  each  of  the  three 
Recruit  Training  Commands,  Orlando,  Great 
Lakes  and  San  Diego,  to  provide  information 
and  assist  with  screenings.  Their  commercial 
telephone  numbers  are:  RTC  Orlando,  (305) 
646-4725;  RTC  Great  Lakes,  (312)  688-4643; 
RTC  San  Diego  (619)  225-3520. 

Also,  if  you  meet  the  criteria,  you  can  use 
the  Selective  Training  and  Reenlistment  pro- 
gram to  get  into  Basic  Underwater  Demoli- 
tion/SEAL  training.  Your  career  counselor 
or  command  master  chief  can  help  you  get 
more  information  or  you  can  call  the  SEAL 
detailer.  Auto  von  224-1091,  commercial  (202) 
694-1091.  □ 
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Divefarer  tailored  for  new  recruits 

If  you  are  young,  fit  and  willing  to  spend  six  years  in 
one  of  the  most  challenging  jobs  in  the  world,  the  Navy 
Divefarer  program  may  be  for  you. 


The  Divefarer  program  brings  people 
directly  into  the  Navy’s  programs  for 
SEAL  combatant  swimmers,  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  and  second  class 
divers. 

In  return  for  a six-year  enlistment, 
Divefarer  offers  you  guaranteed  assign- 
ment to  one  of  these  three  diving  pro- 
grams. This  also  includes  entry  into  an 
appropriate  class  “A”  school  or  appren- 
tice training. 

You  must  volunteer  for  diving  duty, 
which  requires  a more  stringent  physical 
screening  than  other  ratings.  The  initial 
physical  exam  for  entry  into  the  Navy 
will  be  rechecked  for  diving  qualifica- 
tions. Also,  a physical  fitness  test  is  ad- 
ministered during  recruit  training  and  at 
the  selected  dive  school. 

Specific  requirements  you  must  meet 
to  qualify  for  Divefarer  are; 

• Age  — The  maximum  age  for  applicants 
is  27. 

• Test  scores  — In  addition  to  the  ASVAB 
scores  required  for  your  rating,  you  must 
meet  minimum  scores  in  arithmetic  reason- 
ing, word  knowledge/verbal  expression  and 
mechanical  comprehension.  See  box  below. 

• Medical  — You  must  meet  the  medical 
standards  outlined  in  the  Manual  of  the 
Medical  Department,  U.S.  Navy,  article 
15-36. 

• Physical  fitness  — Same  standards  as  in- 
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service  recruitment.  See  page  39. 

• Drug  usage  — Because  of  the  hazards  in- 
herent to  these  programs,  use  of  controlled 
or  illegal  substances  can  result  in  disapproval 
of  an  application.  Drug  waivers  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a case-by-case  basis  for  applicants 
who  have  experimented  with  drugs. 

• Character  — Those  applying  for  SEAL 
and  EOD  programs  must  be  judged  trust- 
worthy enough  to  have  access  to  classified  in- 
formation. You  must  meet  reliability  stan- 
dards for  the  Personnel  Reliability  Program, 
according  to  Bureau  of  Personnel  Instruction 
5510.1 1 paragraph  7. 

• Prior  service  — If  you  have  prior  ser- 
vice, you  can  apply  for  Divefarer,  depending 
on  your  reenlistment  code. 

• Service  schools  — You  will  be  assigned 
to  a class  “A”  school  appropriate  to  diver, 
SEAL  and  EOD  programs.  Only  certain 
Navy  ratings  are  used  in  these  fields.  Called 
“source  ratings,”  these  include  specialties  in 
engines  and  machinery,  electrical  and  elec- 
tronics work,  gunnery,  supply  and  medical 
care. 

• Training  cycle  — Divefarer  personnel 
begin  with  recruit  training  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
continue  with  class  “A”  school,  and  then 
take  part  in  appropriate  diver  training.  Duty 
assignment  is  made  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  Navy. 

• Term  of  enlistment  — You  must  enlist 
for  four  years  and  concurrently  sign  an 
agreement  to  extend  for  two  more  years,  for 
a six-year  total  commitment.  You  will  also 
be  required  to  sign  a form  acknowledging 
that  you  understand  the  exceptional  physical 
and  medical  requirements  of  the  program. 

• Advancement  opportunities  — Ap- 
plicants accepted  into  Divefarer  are  usually 
enlisted  in  paygrade  E-1 , with  accelerated  ad- 
vancement to  E-2  when  recruit  training  is 
completed  successfully.  In  some  cases,  in- 
dividuals are  enlisted  in  paygrades  E-2  or 
E-3.  Advancement  to  paygrade  E-4  is 
authorized  after  completion  of  class  “A” 
school  and  diving  training. 

For  further  details,  talk  to  your  Navy 
recruiter.  □ 
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Navy 

takes  part  in 
Constitution 
celebration 


During  the  long,  hot  summer  of  1787 
our  founding  fathers  worked  together  to 
write  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  On  Sept.  17,  our  nation  first  cele- 
brated the  signing  of  that  Constitution. 
But  it  wasn’t  until  Dec.  7,  1787,  when 
Delaware  became  the  first  state  to  accept 
the  new  constitution,  that  the  ratification 
process  began.  Critics,  such  as  Patrick 
Henry,  had  been  objecting  because  a bill 
of  rights  was  not  included.  Only  after  the 
Congress  had  agreed  to  add  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  the  new  Constitution  ratified. 

The  Constitution  formed  the  basis  for 
our  national  government  and  defined  our 
rights  and  our  liberties. 

In  celebration  of  these  liberties,  people 
across  the  country  took  part  in  bicenten- 
nial festivities.  Navy  people  were  no 
e.xception.  In  Boston,  the  home  of  USS 
Constitution,  a warship  almost  as  old  as 
the  document  it’s  named  after,  the  Navy 
participated  in  a special  celebration. 

“I  may  be  old-fashioned,”  retired  Rear 
Adm.  Grace  Hopper  said  to  the  celebrat- 
ing crowd,  “but  I think  we’re  celebrating 
two  things  tonight,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  the  USS  Constitution.  The  document 
gave  us  our  rights  and  privileges,  and 
the  ship  — the  U.S.  Navy  — taught  us 
that  with  privileges  comes  responsibility. 
That’s  why  the  two  belong  together.” 

“Old  Ironsides,”  yesteryear’s  symbol 


Story  by  Cmdr.  Al  Rossi 
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Photo  by  Ernie  Myett 


Photo  by  Ll  Emmett  Francois 


Constitution  celebration 


A USS  Constitution  crew  member 
(above)  gives  a tour  to  Rear  Adm. 
Ming  Chang,  Navy  inspector  general, 
who  spoke  at  a naturalization 
ceremony  in  which  12  Navy  personnel 
took  part.  Boston  school  children 
(right)  join  with  Constitution  sailors  to 
unfurl  a giant  flag.  Cmdr.  David 
Cashman,  (lower  right)  commanding 
officer  of  Constitution  congratulates 
PN3  Georgina  Penfold  on  her  new 
citizenship  following  the  naturalization 
ceremony. 


of  America’s  seapower,  played  a signifi- 
cant role  in  Boston’s  Constitution  Bicen- 
tennial Week.  The  city  that  has  long  been 
a Navy  town  also  hosted  six  ships  repre- 
senting today’s  seapower.  They  were  the 
USS  Hercules  (PHM  2),  USS  Saipan 
(LHA  2),  USS  Conyngham  (DDG  17) 
and  USS  John  Hancock  (DD  981).  In 
addition,  a Canadian  ship,  HMCS  Assi- 
niboine  (DDH  234),  and  a French  ship, 
FN  Commandante  Birot  (F  797)  joined 
in  the  celebrations.  The  ships  brought 
more  than  2,000  sailors  to  Boston. 

Early  in  Bicentennial  Week,  near  “Old 
Ironsides,’’  1,200  youngsters  joined  with 
sailors  from  Constitution  to  unfurl  a 
huge  version  of  Old  Glory.  A color  guard 
performed  its  routine  for  the  crowd  and 
the  ship’s  commanding  officer  presented 
awards  to  students  who  had  won  an 
essay  writing  contest. 

A special  event  took  place  on  Con- 
stitution's pier,  as  about  100  men  and 
women,  including  12  active  duty  Navy 
members,  took  the  Oath  of  Citizenship. 
The  Navy  personnel  were  from  countries 
such  as  England,  Canada  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Non-U. S citizens  are  eligible  to 
enlist  in  the  U.S.  military  provided  they 


hold  a “green  card’’  from  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

“The  same  as  you,  I also  came  from 
another  land  and  culture,’’  said  Rear 
Adm.  Ming  Chang,  the  Navy’s  inspec- 
tor general,  in  an  address  to  the  new  citi- 
zens. “The  same  as  you,  1 chose  America 
and  her  way  of  life  as  my  own.  America, 
the  land  of  the  free  and  of  opportuni- 
ties.” Chang  was  born  in  Shanghai, 
China,  and  became  a naturalized  citizen 
in  1952. 

“I  could  open  all  the  doors  to  my 
future,”  he  said,  “no  matter  how  heavy 
the  door  and  no  matter  how  difficult  the 
hinges,  because  none  of  those  doors  was 
locked.  It  only  took  personal  resolve,  lots 
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of  hard  work  and  the  conviction  that  the 
only  thing  that  ultimately  could  stop  me 
was  myself.” 

Also  at  the  ceremony  was  Lt.j.g.,  Yuri 
Tabach,  born  in  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
became  a U.S.  citizen  in  1962.  He  ex- 
tolled his  adopted  land  and  urged  his 
listeners  to  always  support  it.  ‘‘I  was  not 
born  a free  man,”  he  said,  ‘‘but  I will 
die  a free  man.” 

In  another  Bicentennial  Week  activity. 
Constitution  and  Boston  joined  in  a 
Navy-wide  program,  ‘‘Bells  Across 
America.”  Crew  members  sounded  the 
ship’s  bell  at  4 p.m.  Eastern  Daylight 
Time  along  with  Navy  ships  worldwide. 
The  bells  were  rung  in  remembrance  of 
the  39  men  who  hammered  out  the  docu- 
ment and  signed  it  200  years  earlier  at 
that  same  hour. 

At  last  it  was  ‘‘Old  Ironsides’  ” turn 
to  get  underway.  Taking  her  into  Boston 
harbor.  Constitution'?,  crew  fired  a 
21 -gun  salute  to  honor  the  two-centuries- 
old  document.  Later  that  night,  the  ship 
headed  for  the  harbor  again,  this  time  to 
serve  as  a viewing  platform  for  a mas- 
sive, city-sponsored  fireworks  display 
and  to  fire  a broadside  of  her  own. 

Unfortunately,  all  did  not  go  as 
planned.  A heavy  rainstorm  whipped  by 
strong  winds  kept  ‘‘Old  Ironsides”  from 
going  as  far  downstream  as  scheduled. 
Also,  the  winds  blew  smoke  from  the 
fireworks  across  her  decks,  obscuring  her 
from  the  crowds  gathered  onshore  for 
the  event.  But  in  spite  of  inclement 
weather,  the  enthusiasm  of  all  partici- 
pants seemed  undampened. 

Planners  of  Boston’s  Bicentennial 
Week,  including  the  men  and  women  of 
the  USS  Constitution  Museum,  the 
Boston  Bicentennial  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Navy,  attended  the  ‘‘Constitution 
Ball”  and  watched  Constitution  battle 
the  elements  from  a skyscraper  overlook- 
ing the  harbor.  □ 


— Rossi  is  a reservist  with  the  Nava!  Reserve 
Navinfo  lOJ,  Boston. 
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Bearings 


Military  athletes  combine  fun,  fitness 


Strength,  courage  and  endurance  were 
only  some  of  the  traits  displayed  by 
military  men  and  women  who  converged 
on  the  Naval  Air  Station  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  for  the  first  Chief  of  Naval  Air 
Training  Olympiad  Games. 

Participants  agreed  that  sponsor  Rear 
Adm.  David  R.  Morris’  idea  for  an 
Olympiad  was  a fun  way  to  engage  in 
Navy  physical  fitness  while  promoting 
camaraderie. 

Novice  and  seasoned  athletes  from  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
competed  against  each  other  in  a variety 
of  sporting  events. 

Active  duty  and  reserve  military  units 
assigned  to  naval  training  commands 
throughout  California,  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi and  Florida  were  eligible  to  enter 
personnel.  Participating  units  along  with 
tenant  commands  of  NAS  Corpus 
Christi,  totaled  26  ten-person  teams. 

Featured  team  events  included  a lOK 


relay  race;  tug-of-war;  rubber  raft  race; 
swimming  race  and  bowling.  Bench 
pressing,  freestyle  swimming,  100-yard 
dash,  longest  golf  ball  drive  and  the  5K 
run  were  the  individual  contests. 

“Cooperation  between  participating 
organizations  and  individuals  was  incred- 
ible,’’ said  Lt.  Cmdr.  Bill  Stewart,  an 
Olympiad  judge.  “The  positive  attitudes 
and  enthusiasm  made  the  event  a com- 
plete success.’’ 

Well-planned  social  activities  such  as 
an  all-hands  dance  at  the  NAS  O’Club, 
a fajita  cookout  at  the  USO  and  a bar- 
becue picnic  at  the  NAS  campgrounds 
gave  participants  a chance  to  relax  while 
making  new  acquaintances. 

When  the  dust  settled  and  the  scores 
from  all  the  events  were  totalled.  Train- 
ing Air  Wing  Two,  NAS  Kingsville, 
Texas,  was  declared  the  winner.  ■ 

— Story  by  JOC  Bill  W.  Love,  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training. 


‘Big  E’  sailors  eat  right 


Unlike  the  average  land-dwelling  ser- 
viceman, a sailor  aboard  USS  Enterprise 
(CVN  65)  doesn’t  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
driving  to  the  nearest  hamburger  stand 
or  grocery  store  to  get  something  to  eat. 
His  meal  is  more  or  less  limited  to  what’s 
on  the  menu. 

When  Enterprise  is  miles  away  from 
the  nearest  supply  ship  or  land  base,  it’s 
not  always  able  to  get  the  freshest  foods 
possible. 

So,  can  a sailor  aboard  the  “Big  E’’ 
be  assured  he’s  getting  a well-balanced 
meal? 

Yes,  he  can,  according  to  Chief  Mess 
Specialist  Rodolfo  Tiamzon,  of  Enter- 
prise's Food  Service  Division. 

“Each  meal  that  we  serve  is  prepared 
from  an  Armed  Forces  recipe  that  has 
been  researched  by  professionals  in  the 
food  service  industry  to  contain  a balance 
of  food  products  from  the  basic  food 


groups,’’  Tiamzon  explained. 

“Using  those  guidelines,  we  set  up 
menus  that  are  rotated  on  a 30-day  cycle. 
This  provides  the  necessary  nutrients,  a 
variety  of  textures  and  color  contrasts, 
and,  of  course,  it  tastes  good. 

“I  think  a crewman  can  rest  assured 
the  nutrition  is  there,’’  said  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Paul  Saine,  a physician’s 
assistant  aboard  Enterprise.  “The  prob- 
lem is  that  the  calories  in  a meal  can  vary 
drastically  according  to  how  much  fresh 
food  we  have  on  board  and  how  much 
canned  goods  are  needed  to  make  up  the 
meal.’’ 

Diets  on  some  Navy  mess  decks  are 
notoriously  high  in  calories,  not  only 
because  of  the  way  they  are  prepared  but 
also  because  of  quantities  served,  Saine 
said.  “The  problem  is  when  we’re  going 
down  the  line  to  get  some  chow,  we’re 
getting  more  than  one  serving.  We  have 


to  realize  our  limits  and  not  go  back  for 
seconds  or  thirds.’’ 

In  Enterprise's  kitchens,  steps  have 
been  taken  to  cut  down  on  calories. 
More  selections  of  chicken  and  fish, 
which  are  lower  in  calories,  are  offered. 
Also,  the  Big  E offers  salad  bars  on  the 
mess  decks  that  are  stocked  with  a vari- 
ety of  lighter  foods. 

According  to  Tiamzon,  the  crew  is  a 
captive  audience  when  a ship  is  out  to 
sea.  “That  is  why  we  provide  a variety 
of  food  items  that  are  well-prepared  and 
pleasing  in  aroma  and  sight.’’ 

So  just  how  much  food  do  5,000 
crewmen  eat?  According  to  Tiamzon, 
during  an  average  lunch  meal.  Enter- 
prise serves  some  2,000  beef  patties,  160 
pounds  of  cheese,  248  pounds  of  rice 
and  2,800  desserts.  Chow  down!  ■ 

— Story  by  JOS  Steve  T.  Moos,  USS 
Enterprise 
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Calling  home 


Service  members  stationed  around  the 
world  who  have  access  to  amateur  radio 
facilities  may  have  their  radio  messages 
relayed  to  their  homes,  in  any  part  of  the 
continental  United  States,  toll-free  by 
telephone  during  holidays  and  personal 
emergencies. 

The  service  is  provided  by  U.S.  Ser- 
vice Personnel  Radio  International  Net- 
work Traffic,  a volunteer  group  of  ama- 
teur radio  operators  with  headquarters  in 
New  Orleans,  and  20  or  more  operators 
at  various  locations  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  long-distance  phone 


expenses  are  picked  up  by  the  U.S. 
SPRINT  telephone  company. 

Principal  areas  where  the  service  is  cur- 
rently available  include  ships  at  sea.  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  Cuba,  Antarc- 
tica and  Hawaii.  In  general,  the  service 
is  available  worldwide  where  third  party 
amateur  radio  traffic  is  permitted  — that 
is,  a transmitting  station,  a receiving  sta- 
tion and  a patch  to  a telephone  system. 
There  is  no  third-party  agreement  with 
European  countries,  however. 

To  use  the  service,  locate  an  amateur 
radio  operator  on  your  ship  or  base. 


That  operator  should  know  if  the  service 
is  available  in  your  area  and  how  to  use 
it.  The  primary  frequency  is  14.313 
megahertz,  and  the  secondary  frequency 
is  14.280,  both  on  the  20-meter  band. 

“The  service  is  available  24  hours  a 
day  for  service  members,”  said  Tony 
Paladino,  founder  of  the  program,  “but 
our  operators  gear  themselves  up  for 
especially  heavy  traffic  on  holidays,  such 
as  Mother’s  Day,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.”  ■ 

— Story  by  Hat  Haskins,  American  Forces 
Information  Service 


Toy  trucks  save  Navy  money 


Members  of  the  Navy’s  technological 
community  are  learning  that  playing  with 
toys  can  lead  to  better  understanding  of 
complicated  concepts  thanks  to  one 
scientist’s  innovative  teaching  techniques. 

Dr.  Carter  Ward,  a senior  mechanical 
engineer  for  the  Naval  Civil  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  relies 
on  a fleet  of  toy  tractors  and  trucks  to 
explain  his  computer-aided  Construction 
Planning  and  Control  System.  The  sys- 
tem mathematically  plots  the  moving  and 
shaping  of  tons  of  earth  during  major 
Navy  construction  projects. 

ConPaCS  takes  most  of  the  guesswork 
out  of  planning  a schedule  and  selecting 
equipment  for  a specific  construction 
site.  To  prove  his  point  visually.  Ward 
pushes  his  scale  models  of  bulldozers, 
front  end  loaders,  dump  trucks,  and  sim- 
ilar equipment  into  different  positions  to 
perform  various  functions.  The  toys 
demonstrate  activities  that  the  computer 
already  has  programmed. 

“It’s  amazing  how  people  of  different 
professional  and  engineering  back- 
grounds quickly  understand  my  program 
as  I push  and  roll  the  models  through  a 


series  of  planned  operations  and  posi- 
tions,” Ward  said.  “Most  logistical  ques- 
tions are  answered  and  technical  prob- 
lems explained.” 

A typical  Navy  earth-moving  job 
requires  20  pieces  of  equipment  to  move, 
pi  h,  haul,  shape  and  remove  thousands 
o ons  of  materials  over  a 10-acre  site 
w.inin  25  days.  Relying  on  ConPaCS, 
CO  iStruction  time  can  be  reduced  by  a 
full  week.  With  each  piece  of  equipment 


costing  an  average  of  $50  per  hour,  sav- 
ings would  be  about  $50,000. 

With  a teacher’s  appreciation  for 
visual  aids.  Ward  said  he  will  continue 
the  show-and-tell  demonstrations  until 
the  system  becomes  fully  operational  in 
1990.  ■ 

— Story  by  Jerome  A.  Thomas,  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Naval  Civil  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif 


Dr.  Carter  Ward  uses  toys  to  show  the 
practical  applications  of  his  construc- 
tion planning  system. 
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The  Log  Book 


“What’s  past  is  prologue.  ” To  help  keep  us  mindful  of  our  past,  to  help  keep  the  present  in  perspective,  and  to 
give  sonie  insight  into  the  future.  All  Hands  presents  a short  review  of  articles  that  appeared  in  previous  issues. 


10  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  December  1977  All  Hands 

• A Navy  navigation  satellite  was 
launched  from  the  Western  Test  Range 
in  California  on  a four-stage  Seoul 
rocket.  The  spacecraft  brought  to  six  the 
number  of  TRANSAT  satellites  in  the 
Navy’s  navigation  satellite  constellation. 
In  addition  to  navigational  equipment, 
this  satellite  also  contained  two  specially 
instrumented  transponders,  or  radio- 
relays, which  would  be  used  to  test  a 
Trident  missile  tracking  system  and  cali- 
brate range  safety  ground  stations  and 
equipment.  The  satellite  constellation 
navigation  system  is  used  by  Navy  ships 
and  submarines  to  pinpoint  their  posi- 
tions to  better  than  one-tenth  of  a mile 
in  any  weather,  day  or  night,  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

• The  destroyer  USS  Richard  S.  Ed- 
wards (DD  950)  arrived  at  the  South 
Pacific  island  of  Puka  Puka  with  relief 


provisions  for  a Smithsonian  Institution 
expedition  that  was  in  danger  of  running 
out  of  supplies.  Responding  to  a request 
for  assistance  from  the  Smithsonian, 
Edwards  delivered  food,  camera  equip- 
ment, vitamins  and  other  supplies.  The 
expedition,  made  up  of  a man  and  his 
wife,  were  on  Puka  Puka  filming  one  of 


the  last  traditional  cultures  left  in  the 
world.  The  provisions  were  picked  up  by 
Edwards  at  Pago  Pago,  394  miles  from 
Puka  Puka.  Edwards  proceeded  to  an 
anchorage  outside  the  reef  at  Puka  Puka 
and  transferred  the  supplies  to  a small 
boat  from  the  island  which  ferried  them 
ashore.  □ 


20  YEARS  AGO 

in  the  December  1967  All  Hands 

• During  the  previous  fiscal  year,  there 
had  been  an  astounding  619,179  enroll- 


40 YEARS  AGO 

in  the  December  1947  All  Hands 

• Last  in  a class  of  the  Navy’s  three 
largest  ships  in  point  of  sheer  bulk,  USS 
Coral  Sea  (CVB  43)  joined  American  .sea 
forces  five  and  one-half  years  after  the 
battle  for  w'hich  it  was  named.  The  new 
CVB,  along  with  sister  ships  Midway 
(CVB  41)  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


ments  in  various  types  of  formal  Navy 
schooling.  Enlisted  men  accounted  for 
542,651  of  these  enrollments,  with  offi- 
cers accounting  for  76,528.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all 
naval  personnel  ashore  and  afloat  were  in- 


(CVB 42),  was  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  launched  in 
October  and  was  completely  outfitted  by 
January  1948. 

• In  a move  to  put  more  power  into 
its  first-line  planes,  the  Navy  installed 
new  3,500  horsepower  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney Wasp  Major  engines  in  the  92-ton 
Constitution  aircraft  which  was  capable 
of  carrying  168  people.  The  new  engines, 
which  delivered  an  additional  2,(X)0 


volved  in  the  previous  year  in  some  form 
of  self-study  courses.  In  the  sea  service, 
on-the-job  training  approaches  100  per 
cent  participation  — an  essential  require- 
ment for  specialized  personnel  in  the  elec- 
tronic, supersonic  and  nuclear  Navy.  □ 


horsepower,  reduced  the  size  of  the  take- 
off run  by  about  12  percent. 

• Speedier  rescues  of  pilots  and  sal- 
vage of  larger  planes  would  be  possible 
with  a new  mobile  crash  crane  being 
tested  on  board  USS  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt (CVB  42).  With  a lifting  power  of 
nearly  24,000  pounds,  the  mobile  appa- 
ratus can  move  at  a rate  of  10  m.p.h. 
Compared  to  older  models,  the  new 
crane  could  lift  10,000  pounds  more.  □ 
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Frigate  (FF) 


Koni  Class 


Today’s  Soviet  navy  presents  a growing 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
All  Hands  is  presenting  a series  of  articles 
describing  the  ships  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  Navy  community  with  a better 
understanding  of  Soviet  naval  developments 
and  fleet  battle  capabilities. 

Displacement: 

1,900  tons  full  load; 


Length: 

95  meters  (315  feet); 

Propulsion: 

Gas  turbines/diesel,  27  knots; 

Main  armament: 

One  twin  SA-N-4  SAM  launcher; 
Two  twin  76mm  DP  guns; 

Two  twin  30mm  guns. 


Aside  from  the  first  unit,  the  Koni- 
class  is  built  for  export.  Fifteen  units 
have  been  delivered  to  East  Germany, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Cuba  and  Algeria, 
each  country  receiving  three  Konis.  Its 
armament,  which  also  includes  ASW 
rockets  and  depth  charge  rails  and  sen- 
sors, is  very  basic.  □ 
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Mail  Buoy 


Neptune  launch  date  in  doubt 

1 just  finished  reading  the  December  1986 
AH  Hands  and  I must  call  your  attention  to 
the  Trivia  Quiz  on  pages  32  and  33.  Your 
question  50,  concerning  the  launch  of  a 
PV2-3C  Neptune  from  USS  Cora!  Sea  (CVB 
43),  gave  the  incorrect  date  as  1945. 

As  a plankowner  and  an  eye  witness  from 
the  flight  deck,  1 feel  compelled  to  inform  you 
that  the  date  was  either  late  1947  or  early 
1948.  We  did  not  commission  the  “Ageless 
Warrior”  until  October  1947. 

— Bill  Thayer 
Dorchester,  Mass. 


• Correct  you  are  on  the  year  of  the  Nep- 
tune launch  off  Coral  Sea  if  you  are  refer- 
ring to  the  P2V-2  type.  According  to  United 
States  Naval  Aviation  1910-1970,  NAVAIR 
00-80P-1,  1970,  on  April  27,  1948,  two  P2V-2 
Neptunes,  piloted  by  Cmdr.  T.D.  Davies  and 
Lt.Cindr.  J.P.  Wheatley,  made  takeoffs  from 
the  USS  Coral  Sea  off  Norfolk. — Ed. 

Dog  days 

Thank  you  for  your  article  Opportunities 
in  the  MA  rating  that  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1987  edition  of  All  Hands.  There  were, 
however,  a few  errors  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. They  involve  the  Military  Working 
Dog  Program. 

The  corrections  involving  the  dog  handler 
schools  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
are  as  follows:  Patrol/Drug  Detector  Handler 

- 23  days;  Patrol/Explosive  Detector  Handler 

- 44  days;  Patrol  Dog  Handler  - 33  days;  Ken- 
nel Master  - 20  days.  The  corrections  for  the 
NECs  are  as  follows:  9541  - Patrol  Dog;  9543 

- Patrol  Explosive;  9542  - Patrol/Drug. 
Again,  thank  you  for  your  coverage  and  keep 
up  the  good  work. 

— Gary  M.  Comerford 
Washington,  D.C. 

More  on  advancement 

I enjoyed  your  fine  article  in  the  February 
1987  issue  on  the  enlisted  advancement  sys- 
tem. However,  one  item  in  the  article  titled 
Regular  or  Early  - Which  Candidate  Are 
Youl  is  misleading. 

The  .section  should  have  indicated  that  the 
candidate  must  meet  the  Total  Active  Federal 
Military  Service  (TAFMS)  requirement  by  the 
end  of  the  fi.scal  year  in  which  the  terminal 
eligibility  date  (TED)  is  computed.  The  num- 
ber of  months  remaining  in  the  fi.scal  year 
following  the  TED  arc  automatically  added 


to  the  candidate’s  computed  TAFMS  in  mak- 
ing the  determination. 

For  example,  a candidate  for  advancement 
to  POl  who  participates  in  a September  ex- 
amination with  accrued  TAFMS  of  06  years 
and  04  months  computed  to  the  TED  of  1 
January  (and  as  indicated  on  the  exam  work- 
sheet), will  have  the  remaining  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  (January  through  September)  auto- 
matically considered  as  part  of  the  TAFMS, 
giving  the  member  a TAFMS  of  07  years  and 
01  months,  making  the  member  a regular  can- 
didate instead  of  an  early  candidate.  A chart 
listing  these  automatically  added  months 
appears  in  the  Advancement  Manual, 
BUPERSINST  1430. 16C.  I have  copied  it 
below:  Exam  for  Nomination  For  Paygrade 
TED  Months  Added  to  TAFMS  January  E-7 
1 January  9 Months  March  E-4/5/6  1 July 
3 Months  September  E-4/5/6  1 January  9 
Months  November  E-8/9  1 October  1 Year. 

Again,  thanks  for  a very  interesting  and 
informative  article. 

— R.M.  Day  NTC 
Orlando,  Fla. 


Dress  standards  for  travelers 

Having  just  read  “Europe  on  ten  bucks” 
from  your  March  1987  issue,  1 want  to 
applaud  your  writer,  JOl  E.  Foster-Simeon, 
on  a job  well  done!  The  piece  was  clear,  to 
the  point,  and  offered  several  practical  tips 
on  making  the  most  of  “Space  A”  travel.  1 
hope  all  new  travelers  have  a chance  to  read 
this  article  before  planning  their  first  trip. 

Although  the  “Your  questions  answered” 
section  on  page  37  offers  the  correct  infor- 
mation, I would  like  to  clear  up  the  common 
misconception  given  on  page  34  concerning 
“.  . . the  MAC  requirement  that  they  be  in 
uniform  to  By  Space  A.”  We  can’t  take  credit 
for  that  requirement.  Each  of  the  Services  has 
.set  its  own  dress  standards  for  travel,  includ- 
ing space  available,  and  it  is  those  standards, 
not  a MAC  rule,  which  require  all  of  us  to 
be  in  uniform  while  traveling  on  DoD-owned 
or  controlled  aircraft. 

Again,  our  compliments  on  an  article  that 
shows  MAC  Space  A as  it  really  is  — an  eco- 
nomical way  to  .see  the  world  during  valuable 
leave  time. 

— Col.  Earl  B.  Boyanton,  Jr.  USAF 
Scott  AFB,  Illinois 


Correct  to  a point 

Upon  returning  to  my  NJROTC  Unit  here 
at  Iroquois  H.S.,  among  the  mail  awaiting  me 


from  summer  break  were  the  June/ July  issues 
of  All  Hands.  The  June  edition  had  a re- 
sponse to  a letter  in  the  Mail  Buoy  section 
concerning  the  first  involvement  of  the  Navy 
in  midair  refueling.  You  used  the  United 
States  Naval  Aviation  1910-1970  (NavAir 
00-80P-1)  as  your  source  for  the  answer. 

Your  answer  is  correct  up  to  a point.  1 
believe  what  VMA  212  and  VMA  214  accom- 
plished was  the  first  Trans-Pacific  flight  of 
Naval  aircraft  on  Oct.  8,  1958.  However,  the 
Navy  was  involved  in  midair  refueling  long 
before  that.  1 do  not  know  when  the  first  time 
occurred,  but  I was  involved  with  midair 
refueling  in  the  spring  of  1956. 

My  air  group,  ATG  202,  had  as  a mission. 
Special  Weapons.  My  squadron,  VA  46 
(F9F-8)  and  VF  102  (F2H-3)  were  required  to 
be  qualified  in  midair  refueling  as  part  of  our 
mission  readiness.  VAH  11  (AJ-1)  was  the 
refueling  squadron.  All  our  pilots  qualified 
daytime  only.  Night  refueling  was  somewhere 
down  the  line.  We  then  deployed  in  USS  Ran- 
dolph (CV  15)  to  the  Med.  To  my  account, 
this  is  some  30  months  prior  to  the  Marine 
TransPac. 

— R.P.  Youngjohns 
LCDR.  USN  (Ret.) 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Reunions 

• vs  squadrons  from  ^^orld  \\ar  II  — 

Reunion  planned.  Contact  Bob  Croman, 
5014  Elberta  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio  44709; 
telephone  (216)  494-0673. 

• USS  Seattle  (AOE  3)  1982-1985,  S-3 
Division  — Possible  reunion.  Contact  Brad- 
ford R.  Scott,  1452  Marlboro  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15221. 

• Auburn  I niversity  NROTC  L nit  — Re- 
union planned.  Contact  Commanding  Of- 
ficer, NROTC  Unit,  William  E.  Nichols 
Center,  Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala. 
36849-5512. 

• USS  Iowa  (BB  61)  — Reunion  planned. 
Contact  Henry  A.  Schwartz,  921  South  HiglV 
School  Rd.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46241. 

• Patrol  Craft  Sailors  .Association  — Re- 
union March  17-21,  1988,  Jack.sonville,  Fla. 
Contact  .1.  Ollie  Durham,  3921  May  Breeze 
Rd.,  Marietta,  Ga.  30066;  telephone  (404) 
926-7430. 

• I'SS  Cowell  (1)1)  547)  — Reunion  May 
1988,  Las  Vegas.  Contact  Jacob  Jacobs, 
1633  South  48th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68506. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Under  a darkening  sky,  AB3  Reynaldo  Olavarria 
signals  to  a CH-46  helicopter  from  Marine  Heli- 
copter Squadron  166,  embarked  aboard  USS 
Tripoli  (LPH  10).  Photo  by  J02  (SW)  Greg  Lewis. 


